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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


House or Commons, 
TUESDAY, February 19, 1959. 
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q Kent), Howe, © Pi aa Rapp, a 
~ Casselman (Mrs. ); Jorgenson, Régnier, 
_ Charlton, Kindt, Richard (St. Maurice- 
ee - Lahaye, Lafleche), 
4 Doucett, Latour, Robinson, 
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_ Dupuis, Létourneau, Rowe, 
_ Fane, McBain, Smith (Lincoln), 
_ Fleming (Okanagan- McIntosh, Southam, 
Revelstoke), McMillan, Speakman, 
_ Forbes, 3 Michaud, Stanton, 
bs. Forgie, Milligan, Thomas, 
4 Godin, Montgomery, Tucker, 
_ Gour, Muir (Lisgar), Villeneuve—60. 
2 Monpay, February 9, 1959. 
-~—s Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 


into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and to 
ay report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power to 
send for persons, papers and records. 


4 Attest. ° 

ieee _Monpay, February 16, 1959. 
Si _ Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
a be 1 eS to print, from day to day, such papers and evidence as may be 
ee: 


ordered by it, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto; 

ae the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 20 to 15 Members, 
: and that Standing Order 65(1)(f) be suspended in relation thereto; and that 
the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. =~ 


~ 


a fe TuESDAY, March 10, 1959. 


as 
5; 4 | Ordered,—That the subject of humane slaughter of food animals be refer- 
red to the Standing Committee on Agriculture. 
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4 Fripay, March 13, 1959. 


~ 


Ordered, —That the names of Messrs. Dorion, Best, Walker, MacLean ‘(Win- 
nipeg North Centre), Broome, Kucherepa, and Thompson. be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Dubois, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), Grills, Muir (Lisgar), 
Hicks, Milligan, and Robinson on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization. 


Monpay, March 16, 1959. 


Ordered,— That the names of Messrs. Richard (Ottawa East) and Mcliraith a 
be substituted for those of Messrs. Forgie and Richard (St. Maurice-Lafleche) 
on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and SM aS: 


Attest 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 12, 1959. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met ae 11.30 


a.m. this day for organization purposes. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman, Messrs. Argue, Barrington, Boulanger, 
Brunsden, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), Charlton, Cooper, Doucett, 
Dubois, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gour, Grills, Hales, Hardie, 
Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Kindt, Lahaye, McBain, 
McIntosh, McMillan, Milligan, Montgomery, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, O’Leary, 
Pascoe, Peters, Racine, Rapp, Regnier, Richard (St. Maurice-Lafleche), 


_Rompreé, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Speakman, Stanton, and Thomas—(44). 


Mr. Peters proposed that Mr. Milligan be Chairman of the Committee. Mr. 
Milligan requested that his name be withdrawn. 


On the motion of Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Mr. Howe, Mr. Stanton was 
elected Chairman. 


Mr. Stanton took the Chair and thanked members of the Committee for 


_ the honour conferred upon him and asked for the co-operation of all members. 


Mr. Stanton welcomed Mrs. Casselman as a new member to the Committee and 
mentioned that it was the first time a lady sat on this Committee. | 


The Chairman then read the Orders of Reference. 


Moved by Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. Argue, that Mr. Milligan be Vine! 
Chairman of the Committee. On the request of Mr. Milligan, it was agreed that 


_ his name be withdrawn. 


On the motion of Mr. McBain, seconded by Mr. Muir (Lisgar), Mr 
Jorgenson was elected Vice-Chairman.. 


On the motion of Mr. Pascoe, seconded by Mr. Hicks, 


Resolved,—That a Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure comprised of 


_ the Chairman and 6 members to be named by him be appointed. 


On the motion of Mr. Fane, seconded by Mr. Henderson, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, such papers 


: and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee. 


Moved by Mr. Southam, seconded by Mr. Grills, that the Committee seek 


- permission to reduce its quorum from 20 to 15 members. 


™ 


After discussion, the motion was approved on the following division: 


Yeas, 26; Nays, 12. 


Moved by. Mr. Horner (Acadia), seconded by Mr. Charlton, that the 


Committee request permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


After discussion, the motion was approved on the following division: 


“Yeas, 22; Nays, 15. 


wg fast 25 te, eb es a 
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| At 11.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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TUESDAY, March 17, 1959. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Peioation met at 10: 00 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. fad 


Members present: Messrs. Best, Boivin, Broome, Brunsden, Cadicu, Mrs. ~* 
Casselman, Messrs. Charlton, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hardie, 


‘Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kucherepa, Lahaye, MacLean (Win- 
nipeg North Centre), McBain, Mcllraith, McIntosh, Michaud, Montgomery, 


Nasserden, Noble, Pascoe, Phillips, Rapp, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, 


Thomas, Thompson, Villeneuve, and Walker—(33). 


In attendance: The Honourable Davie Fulton, Minister of Justice, and Mr. 
E. L. Taylor, Oakville, Ontario. 
The Chairman read the Committee’s Orders of Reference. 


On motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. Fane, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print, from day to day, 750 copies in 


English and 250 copies in French of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. 


‘The Chairman announced the composition of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure comprising the following members: Messrs. Phillips, 
Lahaye, Horner (Acadia), Peters, Boulanger and Forgie. 


The Chairman called on Mr. Fulton who elaborated on a prepared 
memorandum distributed to the Committee members relating to the humane 
slaughter of food animals. 


Mr. Fulton was questioned and after undertaking to provide two draft 


bills to the Committee, he was thanked by the Chairman. 
Mr. EK. L. Taylor, of Oakville, Ontario, after being introduced by the 


Chairman, summarized a_ brief previously distributed to members. = the - 


Gammittes, was questioned and supplied information thereon. 


At 11:50 a.m. questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned to meet 


again at 10.00 a.m., Thursday, March 19. Wert 3; 


M. Slack, | 
sb - Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, March 17, 1959. 
10:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum. 
The first item is the order of reference which I will read now: 


That the standing committee on agriculture and colonization be 
empowered to print from day to day such papers and evidence as may 
be ordered by it, and that standing order No. 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto; that the quorum of the said committee be reduced from 20 to — 
15 members; that standing order No. 65 (1) (f) be suspended in rela- 
tion thereto; and that the said committee be granted leave to sit while 
the house is sitting. 

Also that the subject of humane slaughter of food animals be re- 
ferred to the standing committee on agriculture. 


I would like-a motion from the committee to print. I believe at the 
last session we printed 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of the 
proceedings of the committee. (Moved by Mr. Walker and seconded by Mr. 
Fane, that 750 copies in Mielich and 250 ones in French of the proceedings 
and Eihence be -printed. ) 


Agreed. a ee 


In respect of the members of the steering committee, I have tried to 
be as fair as possible, having in:mind the various areas in Canada. The 
following are the members of the steering committee: Mr.- Phillips, Prince 
Edward Island; Mr. Lahaye, Quebec; Mr. Horner (Acadia), Alberta; Mr. Peters, 
Ontario; Mr. Boulanger, Quebec; and Mr. Forgie, Ontario. : 


We are very fortunate this morning in having with us the Minister of 
Justice, the hon. Mr. Fulton. Without further remarks I will call on the 
hon. minister to address you pertaining to the humane slaughter of animals. 


Hon. E, DAVIE FULTON (Minister of Justice and Attorney General): 
Chairman and members of. the committee, I am very grateful to you for 
being given this opportunity to discuss with you some of the problems which 
-have confronted us in our attempts to prepare legislation dealing with the 
subject of the humane killing of animals. 


In dealing with the subject we have, of course, confined our attention 
to food animals, because that is the problem put forward by the humane 
slaughter societies. I outlined very fully in the House of Commons recently, 
the problems which we had encountered, You will find on Hansard the con- 
siderations with which we had to deal. Perhaps I might try to summarize 
those for you this nforning. I am in a position to let you have a printed 
memorandum which I will be following here in my remarks. 


We have been trying for two years now to devise effective legislation 
to ensure that all food animals killed in Canada are killed by humane methods. 
Our first approach was by way of an amendment to the Criminal Code. The 
Criminal Code now contains a section which makes it an offence to be cruel 
to an animal. We thought if we could amend that section to cover the 
slaugther of animals in commercial plants we would have an answer to the 
problem. ° 
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After we had drafted the bill and introduced it in the House of Commons 
—in fact we introduced two draft bills—we had so many objections from 
organizations which had a legitimate interest in the subject, that we came 
to the conclusion this method of attacking the problem by way of criminal 
law was not a satisfactory one. 


Therefore we turned our attention to seeing if there was not another 


approach under other legislation. We found that really what we were trying 
to do, or what we had to do, in order to meet this problem effectively, was 
to regulate the methods of slaughter in packing plants. 

To summarize the position, it becomes obvious that the Criminal Code 
is not a suitable field for regulations. Provisions of the criminal law have to 
be of broad general application. We found that if we made a law of a broad 
general application, then it would be so wide as to include in its compass 
many people who should really not be included at all. 

We then turned our attention to seeing if there was some statute in 
existence now under which we could do what is necessary to do, namely, reg- 
ulate the methods of the slaughter of food animals. 


Perhaps I had better put some of the thoughts in this memorandum on 


the record. We have now in effect in our thinking two alternative proposals 
which could be described briefly as follows: first—an amendment to the 


Criminal Code which must, in effect, describe a class of acts that are prohibited 


under sanction of a penalty, because parliament regards them as so contrary 
to the public concept of what is morally permissible that their commission 
should be punished by the state. 

It is important to bear in mind that the enforcement of the Criminal Code 
is the responsibility of local police authorities and the provincial attorneys 


general, so that even if you did devise an amendment to the Criminal Code — 


you would have the problem that its enforcement is the responsibility of the 
provinces. 

The other approach would be a statute authorizing regulations which would 
be in addition to laws that have already been enacted by parliament—for 


example, the Meat Inspection Act—in the exercise of its legislative authority 


in relation to interprovincial and international trade, and by which meat is 
not permitted to move in such trade channels unless it has been processed in 
plants operated in accordance with prescribed methods under the supervision 
of federal inspectors. Such regulations would not be enforced by policemen 
and crown prosecutors when someone is caught in an infraction, as is the 
‘case in the criminal law. 


The reason why the Criminal Code amendment is not a good approach 


to the problem is that what is contemplated is, in reality, regulation and not 


prohibition. Any realistic approach to the elimination of suffering from the 
slaughtering of animals has to be so hemmed about by exceptions and qualineas : 


tions that it loses any semblance of being true criminal law. 
some of the manifestations of this are: The best provision that sae 


be devised for the Criminal Code failed to meet the legitimate demands of — 
almost every interested group. This is illustrated by the following paragraph 
- from my statement of September 6, 1958, which appears at page 4705 cf 


Hansard. Here I was summarizing Hee yee tions and protests I had received 
against the draft bill which we had introduced. 


The submissions which raised new considerations deal with sich 
points as the problem of providing for those cases where slaughter, or 


preparation for slaughter, is carried out in conformity with certain 


religious ritual; the designation of approved appliances; the availability 


in Canada of equipment necessary particularly in the case of certain . 


classes of animals; the desirability of defining “humane method” in 
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advance so that those installing certain devices will know for certain 
that the expenditures made will not be thrown away; the problem of 
legislating in such a way that large commercial slaughter houses will 
be covered without at the same time imposing conditions which it is 
impracticable or impossible for small concerns or individual farmers 
to comply with—all matters which present real problems when criminal 
legislation is concerned. 


_If you impose a method by criminal law you could not make exceptions 
and say that some people if they do certain acts would be guilty of a criminal 
offence, but that others, if they do them, will not be guilty of a criminal offence. 
That makes a folly of criminal legislation. I think it was said that if we did 
make a broad general criminal enactment we would be including in the scope 


of the law many people who had no criminal intent whatsoever and whom 


it would be foolish to expect must use the devices which would be the only 


sure*protection against a criminal charge, including the installation of expensive 


humane slaughter machinery. = Again, in connection with religious ritual, 
one: of the main objections came from the Canadian Jewish Congress. We 


found, in order not to include ritual slaughtering under a criminal Code provi- 


sion, it would be necessary to make a blanket exception for animals slaughtered 
in accordance with religious ritual. The Canadian Jewish Congress pointed 
out that in their view the actual slaughter by the ritual method, which is a 
single stroke of the knife, is a humane method of slaughter because it produces 
instant unconsciousness. However, the manner in which the animal has to 
be prepared for slaughter by this ritual method was a problem, which we 
could not meet unless we excepted ritual slaughter from the draft. . They said 
to us that if we except ritual slaugther from the Criminal Code provision, 
then by recessary inference we are branding ritual slaughter as a cruel method; 


_ because here on the one hand we are saying cruelty in slaughtering is prohibited 


and then we turn around and except from the provisions of this prohibition 
the slaughtering of animals in accordance with religious ritual, the inescapable 
inference being that we were branding their method as cruel. This seemed to 


be a valid point of objection. 


It went on to all the various interested bodies. The small packing houses 
said that if we enact this criminal legislation, then certainly the big packers 


- who can afford it will install sure-fire devices which are obviously not cruel; 
the courts would tend to look at what-has been done in certain big plants and 


say, “Well, if this can be done, we will demand or expect that it be done in 


every case,’”’—because undoubtedly there would be evidence that these devices 
- could ensure that slaughter would be carried out by a humane method. The 


view of the smaller packing houses was that in order not to be prosecuted and 
convicted as criminals, they would have to install these expensive devices 
which were designed ‘for large-scale operations. It would be out of the ques- 
tion, both financially and from the point of view of the suitability to their 
operation, for them to install these devices. 

Nevertheless, recently there have been a number of developments in this 
field, so I am informed, which to make it possible for alternative devices to 
be ‘ised, some of which are suitable for large plants and some of which are 
suitable for small plants, the use of which will ensure humane slaughtering. 
But Parliament cannot enact under legislation that one type of device will 
be used at one plant and another type of device at another. That becomes a ~ 
matter of regulation. 

Therefore, we found that if we were to meet these objections which had 
been raised, we would have to enact legislation that was so limited, contained 
so many qualifications and covered so many variations of the ‘situation, that 
there must be some doubt that it would be valid criminal law. - 


Pies 
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Still, in any event, a Criminal Code provision must contain such a number 
of general expressions—for example, humane slaughter, which must be in- 
cluded in the provision—that it will be given different meanings in different 
parts of Canada, and even by different magistrates in the same localities. 


Next, it cannot be expected that local police authorities could attain any- 
thing like 100 per cent compliance with such a provision in the Criminal Code. 
It would call for a specialized type of enforcenient officer who would not be 
available to them, and it was indicated that, in any event, more pressing prob- 
lems of criminal law enforcement would, as far as our police forces are con- 
cerned, take priority over the inspection of packing houses. 


Another objection—to which I have already referred—was with reference 
to smaller plants. A Criminal Code provision might force many of them, who 
cannot afford expensive equipment, out of business. 


Finally, a point that was of very great concern to us. Since the Criminal 
Code provision must cover the slaughter of food animals, it must also in- 
clude slaughter of animals on the farm. It looked to us as though this Criminal 
Code provision would almost certainly make a criminal out of any farmer 
who killed an animal on his own farm, whereas a regulatory provision would 
leave it to the regulations and, if desired, to local legislation to decide what, 
if any, local regulations are needed for farm killing. 


To summarize, if you have a Criminal Code amendment you are going to ; 


—_— —_- 


make criminals out of a lot of people whom it is not intended to cover, or else - 


3 you are going to have a law on the statute books which is more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. Both those conditions would make this bad 


law. Whereas, if you can devise some method by which you have authority — 


to regulate the slaughtering of food animals, then you can make effective regu- 
lations. I am not suggesting for a moment that they be less rigidly enforced in 
any one place than another, but you have a degree of flexibility which will 
enable you to cover exactly those people you want to cover and to require 
that the type of device used can be suited to the type of operation which is 
being carried on. It is only by regulation that you can achieve that objective. 


The other advantage of the regulation under a federal statute is from the 
point of view of enforcement, because then the same authority which enacts 
the law or makes the regulation will also be responsible for enforcing it, whereas 
in the Criminal Code we enact the law but it is up to the provinces to enforce 
it. We did have objections from a number of attorneys-general that, firstly, 


they felt this was not good criminal legislation and, secondly, they saw very — 


great problems in obtaining uniformity or acceptibility of enforcement. 
After considering all these factors, we as far as the Department of Justice 


was concerned, came to the conclusion that the Criminal Code approach, hard — 


though we tried to devise a workable amendment, was not a satisfactory 
vehicle for dealing with this problem. 


_ As I indicated in the house when I moved the resolution to refer the subject 
to this committee, there is available of course the draft of the Criminal Code 
amendment. It was before the house last year. We would also be prepared 
_ to give this committee any help that it requires by way of suggestions or advice 
on how any other approach could be worked out and incorporated into legis- 
lation. ‘But the government does not wish to tell this committee what it 


/ should do. 


I have tried to outline the difficulties under the Criminal Code ation 
and some of the advantages under the alternative approach, but we would 
appreciate it if the committee, considering the matter, would decide what .is 
the best approach; and in the course of your consideration we will be Pisa 
to help you in any way that you want. 
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The ee, Thank you, Mr. Minister. Oke there any questions the 
committee would like to ask? 


Mr. JoRGENSON: Mr. Chairman, I understand that this type of legislation. 
is in effect in other countries. I wonder if the minister would care to outline 
how the United States, for example, or other countries, deals. with this problem. 

Mr. FuLTON: I have not the file with me containing that information. I 
-had notice to come to this meeting rather late and I did not have a chance 
to bring my officials with me. But my recollection is that in the United States 
they have some power under the inter-state commerce approach, and they 
either have introduced or are contemplating.the introduction of law that says 
that no meat used for federal government purposes—army camps, and so on. 
—will be used unless it is slaughtered in compliance with certain beg 

Mr. BrooME: Mr. Minister, that law has been passed? 


Mr. FULTON: That has been passed, I understand. In the United Kingdom 
they have a law on their statute books; but it will be appreciated that the 
United Kingdom does not have a Criminal Code in the sense that we have; 
and so their law, while of a quasi criminal nature, does not present the same 
problems that a straight amendment to our Criminal Code presents. 

_— Mr. Broome: Mr. Minister, what about the other Weer NO 
Sweden, Denmark? 

~Mr. Fuutton: They all have legislation, but I regret that I am not able 
to answer in detail in that regard this morning. If the committee desires, 
_I will have a memorandum prepared on that. It might be useful. 
Mr. JORGENSON: I think it would be very useful. 


Mr. Broome: I think there was an investigation carried out jointly by 
the department of agriculture and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the results ®f\ which might be made available to us. 

Mr. FuLToN: The department of agriculture has carried out a great deal 
of research. Dr. Gwatkin of that department is an expert in this field, and 
it is my thought that the committee would undoubtedly want to call him. He 
has studied the problem here and in the United States and in the European 
countries, and he could give you first-hand evidence of what he found there, 
and probably on the laws in those countries. But in our department, in so 
far as we have information we will prepare a memorandum of the actual 
legislative position. | . 

Mr. Brest: I think Dr. Gwatkin is at present away for a time, but this might 
be possible after his return. . 

Mr. KucuHerepa: Mr. Chairman, I have a question arising out of the 
minister’s remarks. He said that the problem relative to ritual slaughter was 
complicated by preparatory methods. I was wondering whether the minister 
felt we should examine our slaughtering methods entirely, or would preparatory 
methods be covered by our legislation? 


Mr. FuLTON: That is the great advantage of the regulatory system; you 
would have a system which was flexible enough to cover those steps which must © 
be taken in the course of preparation for ritual slaughter. Whereas, if we 
~ enacted a criminal law to cover that point, you could not make it apply only 

to a certain class or group, and lay down what would have to be done in the 
| preparation of animals for ritual slaughter. It would have to cover the slaughter 
of all animals, including those not intended to be prepared for slaughter in 
accord with religious ritual. That is why it is an advantage to have the degree 
of flexibility given by the regulatory approach. 
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Mr. Best: Perhaps further witnesses could give us more information on — 
that subject. There has been some debate as to just how much of the prepara- 
tion for slaughter is exactly ritual and whether the ritual act lies in the actual 
killing or slaughter act alone. There has been some discussion on this pou 
which can perhaps be brought out. é 

Mr. Futton: That is correct. I am not qualified to give evidence on that. 
My understanding, however, is like yours, Mr. Best, that the ritual requires 
that the animal be fully conscious at the moment of slaughter. Those who 
believe in it tells us that the act of slaughter is perfectly humane because it 
produces instant unconsciousness and there is no suffering. 

The problem, however, is that if the animal must be fully conscious, it 

-eannot be stunned. The question then arises as to the preparation of these 
animals, or. their handling, up to the point where the stroke of aS knife is. 
administered. 


- Mr. Best: But their handling, without the stroke of ritual. aie can 
possibly fall into methods leading up to slaughter and outside of the ritual act? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. Nosite: Mr. Chairman, does this legislation pertain to animals killed 
for human food only? 


Mr. FuLtTon: It could cover the slaughtering of any animals. I suppose 
you have in mind the slaughtering of animals for dog meat? | 


An Hon. MEMBER: Fertilizers. 
Mr. NosBLE: Does it pertain to ranch food? 


Mr. FuLToN: An. animal on a farm can be killed by a perfectly hanes 
method which does not require the installation of expensive machinery or, 
perhaps, the installation of any machinery at all. But if you are going to have 
criminal law and provide that there must be certain devices used, you cannot 
exempt farmers; whereas if you have regulations it is possible to cover farmers 
to the extent only that you think they should be covered. 


Mr. NosBLE: It would not have anything to do with the killing of fur- 
bearing animals? 


Mr. FuLTon: Under the scheme that I have in mind tentatively, the 
regulations would cover only the killing of animals for commercial food. — 


The regulations can be made as broad or as narrow, as all-embracing 
or as restrictive as toclasses, as is desired. That is the advantage of pro-— 
ceeding this way. If it were not the desire of this committee to include one 
group of animals or one group of people, that could be. done, if you follow 
the device of a law which provides. for the making of regulations. 

Mr. McILRAITH: ,Mr. Chairman, I have one or two very general questions. 
Perhaps I had better state them now because they may help to clarify the 
situation. . 

I take it that the minister’s thinking is along the line that the legislation — 
should be restricted to animals killed for food. Am I right in assuming that — 
that includes human food and prepared food for animals—dog meat and 
so on? ‘ 


Mr. FuLtTon: I suppose it is certainly arguable that Bers killed. for 
~food, whether it be for human consumption or consumption say by dogs, 
should all be killed by humane methods. As I see it, the legislation could — 
possibly be made sufficiently wide to cover all types, if the committee finds _ 
that that is feasible. ; 


Mr. McILRAITH: Possibly no distinction can be drawn. I sippose iene x 
is a moral distinction between animals killed for food and any other ans 
But as a matter of practicable legislation I take it that the distinction is 
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pak for that reason ae No one has come up with any practicable legis- 
lation that would have wider BEPHCSHCE and would be feasible. I take it 


that is the reason? - 
Mr. FuLton: Yes. 


Mr. McIuraitu: It follows the conflict that we sometimes have in the 
legislative field between maybe a moral or a technical question and what 


is in the realm of the feasible? 


Mr, Futton: Yes. It is not good sense to enact legislation which is 
either beyond our Teeny to enforce, or which will not receive general 
acceptance. 


‘Mr. McInrarrH: And what is in me realm of Hoshi? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. McIuraitH: I take it that your whole attitude is that you are pre- - 


pared to assist the committee in bringing forward whatever government officials 
there may be who have specialized knowledge on any branch of this subject? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes: 

Mr. McIuraitH: Most of them would be in the Ge saraeet of Agriculture, 
would they? 7 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. The ane in the field of what devices. would be 


available are in the Department of Agriculture. 
I am quite sure that the meat packers council would also be able to 


provide some-witnesses who would have expert knowledge in this field as 


well. But there are certainly witnesses who could be called from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cover the technical side of it. Our department can 
cover the legislative side of it and the implications of the various. proposals 
that might be considered. 


Mr. McILRAITH:. I presume the committee will also want to hear from some 


of the societies who have made a study of this subject; but in your own 
department have you had made a a comparative study of legislation in other 
countries? . 

Mr. FuttTon: Yes. I have not that here this morning but, as I say, I will 
have a memorandum prepared which I will provide to the chairman. If you 
would wish to ask questions on the memorandum we could provide a witness. 


Mr. KucHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, I have a question following the remarks 


made by Mr. MclIlraith. Has the minister satisfied the committee that the present. 


legislation contained in the Criminal Code dealing with this subject will be 


left as it is in order to look after any places not covered by the regulations? 


Mr. FULTON: That would certainly be the intention, because, the Criminal 
Code provision, which makes it a broad, general offence to be cruel to animals 
should, I think, still be left on the statute books. As one member of the 


committee remarked to me before the committee met, in discussing this ap- 


— 


” 


proach, if that is done this committee can get down to the business of dealing 


with the problem that is really before it, namely, the humane slaughter of 


food animals. That is the problem; the problem is not concerned with cruelty 
to animals generally. 


Mr. Broome: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister a question? Why is 
this document marked ‘Confidential’? It has been read into the record. 


_ Mr?) Futton: It was given some limited circulation prior to its Pip ass or 
Bere. 


Mr. BROOME: It is no longer confidential? 
Mr. Futon: No, not now. 
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Mr. BRUNSDEN: There has been a great wealth of—I do not like to use 
the term “propaganda”—material with respect to the main side of this ques- 
tion. I am wondering if there is a volume of objection because of any change 
in the system, on the basis of practicality or expense, or any other reason? 


Mr. Fuuton: I will answer that question in two ways. The representa- 
tives of the packing plants with whom we have discussed this subject have at 
no stage said they do not want legislation. They are perfectly prepared to 
accept legislation. They recognized the demand for it and that it is a legitimate 
demand. They are prepared to accept the legislation. Their concern has been 
to avoid impracticable legislation or legislation which is so rigid that particu- 
larly it might drive out of business some of those smaller plants, whch have 
an interest in this field. They know the legislation will call for installation in 
both large and small packing houses of machinery which will cost them some 
money. All of those with whom I have discussed the subject are prepared to 


_ accept that. 


The other interest lies with the humane slaughter societies which, at first, 
were in agreement and anxious to see this done by an amendment to the 
Criminal Code. However, I understand that the Toronto humane society, 
which has been one of the prime movers in this, has come to the conclusion 


that Criminal Code legislation may not be applicable and that the other ap-. 


proach, namely regulation, would probably be the better way. 
I have not had an opportunity to discuss this with the British Columbia 


society, which is also very active in this matter; but I express the hope and — 


the belief that after a study of the matter they would also agree to such an 
approach to the matter. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: I wish to raise a question, although. it might be out 
of order._ This applies only to domestic animals. It would have nothing to 
do, for instance, with the hunting of deer and moose and animals like ‘that. 


Mr. FuLTON: We have not thought about that and have not attempted to 
draft legislation which would cover it. That goes back to Mr. Mcllraith’s 
point, that it is foolish to put legislation on the statute books which is not 
possible to enforce. 

Mr. Best: If the action taken eventually should follow the line of a 
specific act, possibly administered by certain officials of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the opinion of the minister how broad would it be, what 
type of establishments would it cover, and how many types of establishments 
could be covered by. that form of legislation? 

Mr. Fuuton: I think the answer should come from officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, I understand the broad answer is that 
it could cover the great majority of all. plants processing food for consumption 
‘in Canada. 


Mr. McItRaITH: This is a question which may be embarrassing and im- 
proper to ask. I will put it and if the minister is disinclined he answer it, 
I shall be agreeable. 


The minister is here as the Minister of Justice, and properly so, if eae 
is an amendment to the Criminal Code; but if he is dealing with wholly new 
legislation involving regulation -by some federal authority, presumably that 
would be under the Department of Agriculture. It might well be that the 
proposed bill, which is suggested this morning, might be something which 
would come, not under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice in the ordinary 
course of events, but rather under that of the Minister of Agriculture, ; 


Mr. FuLtTon: That is quite true. I am sure hon. members would want 


to hear the Minister of Agriculture as well on’ that point. I am not here — 
to say that such other legislation should be introduced, or to discuss it in — 


> 
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detail, because that would be unfair to my colleague under whose department 


it might come. But we have discussed this matter in cabinet, and the 
Department of Agriculture and my department have both been studying it. 


_ Mr. McILRAITH: You have made a very considerable study of this subject, 
and you have had it before you directly by way of the proposed amendments 
to the Criminal Code? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
Mr. McILRAITH: So there is no practical difficulty. The thing has reached 


F the point in the government field that we are not getting into any conflict? 


Mr. FuLtton: No. I would not be here and I would not have said what 
I have said if I understood there was any possibility that it would be entirely 
unacceptable to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McILRaITH: Thank you. I just thought that this should be on the 
record. a 

The CHAIRMAN: I might say that the minister and the officials from 
the Department of Agriculture expect to be at the next meeting of this 


committee. 


Mr. THomas: Could we have*the minister comment on the jurisdictional 
aspect of this, as between the federal and provincial authorities? We realize 
that if an amendment is proposed to the Criminal Code it is passed by the 
House of Commons, and administered, as the minister said, by the attorney- 
general of the provinces. However, if it comes under regulation through the 


Department of Agriculture, there may be some questions arise as to the 


jurisdiction of the federal Department of Agriculture and that of the provincial 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FuLToN: I would point out there is now a provision under which 
the Department of Agriculture inspects meat packing plants. There is no 


question of its jurisdiction because they are products which go into inter- 
provincial or international trade. As I said in answer to Mr. Best, they 
cover the great majority of the packing plants in Canada. So that you have 


there a device under which you can extend the activities, to include this 
problem of inspection from the point of view of humane slaughter devices, 


without any problem of jurisdiction or of the right to inspect or to enforce 


the regulations. 
Indeed, I think you would have the advantage of the fact that the same- 


- authority which has enacted the legislation and is responsible for it is also 
“sresponsible for the administration and enforcement of the regulations made 
under it. So that you really almost have a better situation from the point 


of view of responsibility for supervision than you do under the Criminal Code. 


One of the great desires of the humane slaughter societies has been that 
it be something which would have universal application. While the Criminal 


Code would have universal application, I come back to the point that its 


enforcement is provincial, and you will get only the degree of enforcement 
which officials in the service of the province happen to attach to it. 


While there may be certain small areas not covered by the second provision, 
namely those plants which do not enter interprovincial or international trade, 


nevertheless, if the provinces are concerned about this matter, then they can 


enact legislation or regulations to plug those gaps. I would think in that way 


you can get 100 per cent coverage; and you are just as likely to get 100 per 


cent coverage in this way as you would be under the Criminal Code, because 
if any province was not in fact prepared to plug any gap’ which existed, it is 
fully arguable that that province would be equally unprepared to be very alert 


in enforcing the Criminal Code provision. 
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I am quite satisfied you will get as effective and. complete coverage, if 
not more effective and more complete, under the second proposal than you 
will under the Criminal Code method. 


Mr. Broome: Would it be in order to request that a list be vtopared by 
the Department of Agriculture of the packing plants covered under the regu- 
lations in respect of interprovincial and international trade. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be a question which we can bring’ up at the 
next meeting when the Officials from the Department of Agriculture will 
be here. 


Mr. Broome: I was trying to save time, because this is a question which 
-will be asked of them. 


Mr. THomas: I have a general question. Has consideration been given to 
the matter of preparation of meat other than, we will say, that of animals? 
I am not too well versed in the classification of animals, but what about birds 
and fish? They would also come under the definition of food commercially 
prepared. 


Mr. FuLton: Well, so far as poultry is concerned, I am not sure whether 
or not the legislation under the Meat Inspection Act covers poultry, but I 


rather fancy it does, because there will be some processing of poultry which | 


enters into interprovincial and international trade. It seems to me it will be 
a question for the committee to decide whether or not they want legislation 
brought in which will cover poultry and fish. 

You would have a different problem in respect of fish, because you would 
probably have to get at it through the Department of Fisheries. Our attention 
has been directed so far only in respect of meat in the normally accepted 
sense of the word. 

Mr. THomas: I would think, Mr. Chaitin: that the committee would 
be well advised to confine their activities to those questions which are brought 
by organizations across the country, rather than to dig up any new subject. 

Mr. FuLtTon: I would think so.,You are getting into a pretty thorny 
problem. I am not suggesting the other does not require solution; but Tama 
great believer in taking things one step at a time. 


Mr. SouTHAM: This is a matter of general thought. I was speaking to the 


assistant manager of a commercial meat packing plant in Saskatoon a few 
weeks ago. The thought he had in mind was that a lot of the packing plants 
would be considered not to have humane methods, that they would be put to 
a great expense and that there would be a good deal of commercial change-over 
in respect of equipment. I was wondering if any thought had been given to 
that aspect? 

Mr. Futton: Again that is a matter the committee will have to consider 
and decide for itself. I should imagine the committee would conclude that, 
if it is agreed there is a real problem here which would require legislation 
for its solution,. they would not be prepared to see too much delay before the 
legislation becomes effective. However, if the committee decides there is a 
problem and that there is a need for delay in bringing the legislation into 


effect, that could be taken care of. If you have it as a criminal law, you cannot: — } 


bring it into effect by steps; it has to come into effect all at one time. 
That is a problem we were faced with when we were told by nee 


1 


plants that even if they made the best efforts possible they were not sure ~ 


they would be able to have these devices installed in a matter of an appreciably 
short time. iz . 

I am not suggesting what the committee should decide on this, but I: am 
pointing out that, whatever the committee decides to do, we are endeavouring. 
to suggest a means which will make it possible for them to have a flexible device 
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to make it possible for the committee to do what it thinks should be done in 


this field. 

The CHariRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? What does 
the committee think about the two draft bills the minister has referred to 
being distributed to each member of this committee? 


Mr. McIuraitH: Would the minister be prepared to submit those bills 
to the committee? 

Mr. FULTON: Peuemniy: If I am asked to do that, I will be pleased to 
provide them. One of the bills would be the same as the Criminal Code bill 
that was introduced last session. We might have to have it reprinted. That 
is no problem. 

We would have to have the other one drafted for you, if you wish it, and 
have it available for distribution. I take it that the basis on which that would 


-be asked is not that these are the government’s current suggestions, but an 


attempt by the government, through the department, to provide SERN 
that is available to the committee for their concrete proposals? 

The commitee would decide which one it likes, or if it likes either one of 
them, and the amendments could be made and effect given to either of these 
two proposals. 

Mr. McILRAItTH: I would like to have those bills made available at some 
point. I doubt if now is the appropriate time to make them available. The 
committee may want to hear some evidence before that. 

Mr. FuutTON: We will make them available. I will get busy on the draft- 
ing now and will make them available for whenever you may ask for them. 

Mr. McIuraitH: Do you feel you have enough information to draft the 
second one now, or is there more information that might come to the committee 
before you draft it? 

Mr. Futton: It might be helpful to us to have knowledge of the discussions 
that take place here. I think I could produce SRS es for you ‘right now on 
both these approaches. 

Mr. McILraitH: Then perhaps if we could have something produced now 
on both approaches it may be we will want you to produce another draft bill 
later on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you give me a motion to that effect? 

Mr. Best: Are we talking about two possibilities under the Criminal Code, 
or one possibility under the Criminal Code? 

Mr. FULTON: One under the Criminal Code, as I understand it, and one by 
way of regulation under some other statute. 


Mr. Best: I just wanted to clarify that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could I have a motion to that effect? 

Mr. McIuRaitH: Do we need a motion? It is simply a request to the minister. 
I do not know that we can order the minister to do anything, but we are making 
that request. 


Mr. FULTON: I will certainly accept that request as being just as compelling 


on me as a motion. ’ 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Because of the deep concern the minister has for this prob- 
lem and the interest he has taken in it, could the committee have him attend the 
hearings on this very vital subject? 

Mr. Futon: I do not know that I can attend all of them, Mr. Kucherepa. 


I know there will be occasions when you will have other witnesses before you. 
Iam quite sure there are a number of people who want to come and be heard,. 
| and I think your problem will be to hear as many as would like to come. But any- 
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time the committee wants me to come, and will let me know, I will be glad to 
come myself; or, if the committee does not want to hear me, I will be glad to 
send departmental officials. But I do not think I could attend all the hearings 
of the committee. 


Mr. McBAIN: Along that same line, would it not be possible to have officials 
of the Department of Agriculture on hand at all times as observers, because they 
are going to be the ones who are eventually going to administer the legislation? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have given that some thought this morning and I was 
going to get in touch with the minister during the day. I think that is a very 
good idea. 


Mr. McILRAITH: We do not want to lose the active interest of the Minister of 
Justice in this. Perhaps when the Department of Agriculture comes into it we 


could find some formula that will keep both ministers in both departments | 


interested in the subject. 

Mr. FuLToN: I can assure you that, while it may be the committee will decide 
the responsibility rests with another department, I will not be satisfied until an 
effective and workable device is arrived at. 

Mr. McILRAITH: Thank you. 

Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, would it be wrong to suggest that both depart- 
ments be invited to have observers here at every meeting of the committee? If 
the ministers cannot be here themselves all the time, observers on hand would 
keep them covered. 

Mr. FULTON: I make only this comment in reply. The Department of Justice 
does not have any excess of staff and it would be quite a strain on us to have 
somebody here at every meeting of the committee. You will appreciate that 


_ there are records kept of these proceedings. All the evidence given is taken : 


down and printed. My officials can read that and will know what has been said, 
and any time you want them to come and discuss the implications of any of the 
evidence that has been given or if you want us to give any evidence on the 
subject, we could come specifically for that purpose. I suggest that since you do 
have this printed record—for this very sort of purpose—it is not necessary to 
have my Officials here at every meeting, because they can keep abreast of what 
is going on by reading the record and they can come any time you ask them in 
order to discuss what has been said. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I would like to ask a question in regard to the 
Criminal Code. I think there has been quite a bit of talk done on it already, 
and because of the fact that nothing has come of that, I think the committee 
should not waste too much time in considering that approach. As the minister 


pointed out, he has had it under study for two years now and has drafted two 


different bills. Neither one has proved too successful. I would ask the com- 


mittee to dwell more on the regulation side of it than on the Criminal Code ~ 


approach. 

With regard to fowk I fail to see how the same method of killing would 
apply that applies to other food animals. I fail to see how you could include 
fowl in this and do it by a practical method. I do not see how you could. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further, gentlemen? 


Mr. Fuuton: I understand that you would like me to prepare and deliver 
to the chairman, if possible for your next sitting, two drafts? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I am sure we all appreciate your 


being here with us, and no doubt we will be calling on you again before the ie; 


proceedings are over. 
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There is one thing I forgot to mention when we started this committee. 
I am sure I am voicing the opinion of all when I say that we do appreciate 


D the new agriculturists who have been put on this committee in the last couple 


‘of days. I think Mr. Walker is going to take up wheat, and some others will 


take up some other agricultural product during the year. 

- Gentlemen, we have Mr. Taylor with us today, He has been closely as- 
sociated with the livestock industry on both sides of the Atlantic from 1923 
to2 1955, 

Some members of this committee may remember him as owner of the 
Kelmscott herd of imported Yorkshire swine which was dispersed in 1953 at 
a world-record figure for the breed. 

In 1955 he interested a group of American businessmen in establishing 


Wessex Saddleback swine in the United States. He was appointed consultant 


to the breed association there and commissioned to select and import the founda- 
tion stock from the British Isles. 

In Britain, between 1923 and 1933, he did intensive practical work on 
available humane slaughter methods preparatory to the passing of the first 
British Slaughter of Animals Act in 1933. 

In 1957 the Toronto Humane Society asked him to advise as to whether 
there were humane slaughter methods available for immediate universal use 
in Canada. His report stated that there were these methods, suitable for every 
size of operation, and that none need suffer any hardship from their adoption. 

Since then he has kept in close contact with the justice department and 


has made sure that it has been kept informed on alli the latest developments. 


In this matter of humane slaughter we have an individual of long experience 
in the field here today and, while he wrote the brief on assignment from the 
Toronto Humane Society, he is here as a totally independent entity, anxious 


to assist this committee in every way he can. 


I am sure that we appreciate Mr. Taylor being with us and I will now 
call upon him to make a few remarks prior to the members of the committee 
asking him questions. 


_ Mr. E, L. Taytor: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a great honour to appear 
before you. I feel somewhat like a David among the Goliaths, but I think I 


- can answer one or two questions that have been raised in the last few minutes. 


Firstly, as the chairman said, I did produce this brief for the Toronto 
Humane Society, under assignment. I am appearing now as an entirely in- 
dependent individual and I am not representing any society. In fact, I am 
not a member of any society. 


Mr. Chairman, I have always favoured the Slaughter of Animals Act as 
opposed to the Criminal Code for the reasons which the minister has just given. 
It would make a criminal out of everybody, and it would be very, very diffi- 
cult to supervise farm slaughter. I understand that certain people have a copy 
of this blue-covered brief which I wrote. In that brief is a suggestion as to 
the actual wording of the Slaughter of Animals Act. This wording is not my 
own—I am no lawyer—but it has been condensed from the British acts, which 
I have here, which range from 1933 to 1958. They have been Canadianized 
in order to make them applicable to Canadian conditions. For instance, in one 
of the sections there is an alternative method to securing the head of the 
animal. You will see that in one of the subsections it says that the animal’s 
head must be secured, or frozen, by means of Seitz lights. I have drawings 


of them here. The lights work in the same way as the headlamps of a car. 


If you are driving along in a car and you catch some animal in the headlights, 
it just freezes the animal. That method has been used and is being used quite 
extensively in the United States. It was evolved by the Seitz Packing Com- 


q pany of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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With regard to the United Kingdom legislation, I have the whole law 
here from beginning to end. There was a question raised about kosher slaughter. 
I have beensin quite close contact with humane societies all over the country, ~ 
and there is no objection to kosher slaughter or “schechita”, as it is called. 
There is no objection whatsoever. 

I am giving you a great deal of material here that you will find in the 
brief. With this method of kosher slaughter the knife has to be twice the 
length of the width of the animal’s neck, and the knife is so sharp—in fact, 
it is even sharper than a razor—that there are just two cuts, one, two, and the 
animal dies immediately. It is not a very pleasant sight. It has been termed 
“spectacular”, which pretty well covers it. It is spectacular. It looks very 
cruel, but it is not. I would like to emphasize that the humane societies do not 
object to schechita. 

There are two steps in kosher slaughter. One is restraint of the animal 
and the other is the actual slaughter. I have a letter here from the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, which also appears in the brief and which, no doubt, you 
may have read. It says, “What should be particularly made clear is that the 
methods employed in yoking and shackling cattle before slaughter are not 
any part of the system of kosher slaughter, and it is erroneous to refer to 
them as such, as have many current reports. We are confident that with proper 
investigation and study, packers and abattoir authorities could devise humane 
pre-slaughter procedures with which kosher slaughter is in full conformity”. 

So we are not concerned with schechita at all, but we are concerned with 
the humane method of restraint. There is a humane method of restraint in 
the shape of the Dyne casting pen, of which you also have a picture in the 
brief. This apparatus is compulsory in a number of countries. There is now 
a distributor in Toronto and I understand—I do not know whether I am 
speaking out of turn—TI believe this very day the Toronto city council is 
giving an order for four of these pens. I am here, Mr. Chairman, just to say 
what you want me to say. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Taylor—who is probably the 
greatest expert on methods of humane slaughter; the actual physical, 
mechanical and chemical methods—get right to the point, because I know we all 
want to hear from him about the very up-to-date humane methods Gr 
slaughter. Is not that the point? v8 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


Mr. WALKER: We appreciate very much your introduction, Mr. Taylor, 
but nqw that you ask what we want, would you come right to the point. 


Mr. Taytor: I will. There are methods of slaughter available at every 
price and for every type of animal. 

This weapon, here, is what is called the Cash ‘captive bolt pistol, or 
“Cash X” pistol, which was designed in 1911. I believe this costs around $70 
and it is available for all classes of stock. 

There is a lighter pistol that is used for smaller animals me as lambs. — 
That is what is called a “Short: Cash X’’. That is within the means of ape 
to buy. 


Mr. WALKER: Will you explain how it works? 


Mr. Taytor: Yes. This is a model, here. You put a blank .22 in there, in 
the breech, but you cannot fire it unless you push this safety catch. The thing 
is quite safe; there are no accidents. 

When you get the powder charge here, it forces this bolt along the barrel 
into the animal’s head. In between here there is a wad of grease which you 
replace after every 50 shots, or check after every 50 shots. This pistol is being 
used in a number of plants in Canada, the United States, Britain and all 
over the world. Essex Packers at Windsor are using this in connection with 
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what is called a “pig trap’, which is actually a cradle. The pig comes into 
this trap, the floor drops out and it fixes the animal in the trap. Then you shoot 
it and you eject it from the trap. I think there is a picture of that in the brief. 
The pig then goes out on the floor and is stuck and hoisted in the usual way. 


Mr. WALKER: Have you any figures as to how many pigs can be killed 
in an hour in that way? 


Mr. Tay.Lor:. Essex Packers are killing 120 an hour. 

Mr. WALKER: They have the pig trap? 

Mr. TayLor: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: The pig trap is to secure the pig, and you then apply the 
bolt pistol with ease? 

Mr..TAYLOR: © That’ is correct. 


Mr. Brest: Are we dealing with two types of apparatus, holding or re- 
straining apparatus and actual slaughter apparatus? 


Mr. TayLor: That is correct. Canada Packers at Saint Fon have the 


same thing. That is a low production plant. 


Mr. FANE: Is that not likely to kill the pig by itself? 
Mr. Taytor: No; it does not kill the pig at all 
Mr. FANE: It stuns it? 


Mr. Taytor: It stuns it. It goes through the frontal bone into the brain. 
It will not, obviously, revive. ; . 


Mr. Best: It is a penetrating bolt? 

Mr. TayLor: Yes. 

Mr. Best: Are there other types of stunning apparatus? 

Mr. TAyLtor: This is the Remington with mushroom head. 

Mr. WALKER: Is that all you have to say about the bolt pistol? 

Mr. TAYLor: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: And you recommend that as being practicable? 

Mr. Taytor: I do. It has been used since 1911 with perfectly satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. WALKER: And it is the cheapest kind of equipment for pigs? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes. Also, you can do up to seven calves a minute with it. 

Mr. Best: To explore Mr. Walker’s idea for a moment, could we cover 
the animals this small pistol can be used on? 

Mr. Taytor: It is suitable for all animals. The Seitz Packing Company 
in Missouri are doing 250 animals an hour with one pistol. 

Mr. Brest: That is mature cattle? 

Mr. TayLor: That is mature cattle; and you can use it from the largest 


beast to the smallest lamb. The only difference is that you put in a little 
weaker cartridge for the lamb. 


Mr. THomMaAs: You speak of cea and killing. What is the difference 


betwen the effect of that instrument and a bullet? 


Mr. TayLor: That covers two questions. A bullet may go through into 
the medulla. If it goes straight through into the medulla it kills the animal 
—rather, it does not kill it; it paralyzes the animal. It may destroy the 
brain on the way, and probably does. But it paralyzes the animal and 
it will not bleed. On the other hand, if you only damage the frontal bone, 
the reflex actions are still there. If you damage the medulla of the animal, 
it will just freeze up. It is these reflex actions which pump the blood out 
of the animal, so when you shoot a pig with this you have to stick it within 
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about five or six seconds. If you do not, the reflex actions will be so strong 
that you will have a very difficult job to stick it. 

Mr. THomas: How long after they have been stunned do they have to 
be stuck? By nie 

Mr. TayLor: With hogs, they have to be stuck at once. That is no> 
problem at all. Immediately they are ejected from the trap they are stuck 
on the ground, and hoisted. That has to be done at once, or more or’ less 
at once—within a few seconds. 

Mr. WALKER: In other words, the stunning process is before the hog 
is stuck and hoisted? 

Mr. TAYLOR: . Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: ‘That is why it is humane? 

Mr. TAYLOR? 3) Yes. 

Mr. WaLKER: Otherwise the hog is hoisted alive and then stuck? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes. 

Mr. VILLENEUVE: It alleviates a lot of the squeal? 

Mr. TayLor: It leaves a lot of the squeal behind. 

Mr. THomas: The other point is getting the blood out of the carcass. I 
have often done this on the farm. I have stuck a knife into an animal, but 
I have never stuck a knife into an animal without stunning it. However, 
there are always those who argue that it is better to stick them without edeed an, 
them. I never could see that point. 

Mr. TAyLor: You are quite right there, as long as the medulla is not 
damaged. The danger with a bullet is that it goes through the medulla to 
the back of the head. But it has been proved that a stunned and relaxed animal 


bleeds far better than one that is struggling and alive. So you are quite right — 


in that. A 


Mr. THOMAS: Would you say that with a stunning device they have to be 
stuck just as quickly? 


Mr. Taytor: Yes. 


Mr. THoMAS: If they are merely stuck, the stunning may last and they 
may be unconscious for perhaps five or ten minutes? 


Mr. Taytor: No, because if you knock out a pig with a bullet you have, 
even then, got to stick it. pretty quickly in order not to get the blood splashing. 
The bullet situation in a slaughter house is extremely dangerous, as you know. 
But this is a universal weapon. 


Mr. WALKER: That is foolproof? a 


Mr. Tay.Lor: Absolutely foolproof. I have in my case there a copy of i 
very old booklet issued by the royal society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in England. It was published in 1931. In that booklet there is testi- 
monial after testimonial from little tiny country butchers. They have used this 
satisfactorily and would not use anything else. 

Before I leave this question, Mr. Best will know that we have in Milton 
a small butcher by the name of Randall’s Meat Market, and I have a letter 
here from Mr. Randall. You probably do not want me to read it. This letter 
is from Stan. Randall saying that he kills about 17 animals a week, that he 
has used this pistol for seven years and he would not, under any circumstances, 
go back to any other method, both from the point of view of the carcass, 
the animals’ feelings and also the work entailed. . 


Mr. WALKER: Do not all vets and those who know about meat say that hee 
you stun the animals and then stick them, the bleeding is far better ae to 
hoist a live hog and then stick it? 


—_—-T. 
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Mr. TAYLOR: Yes. There are two reasons for that—the animal bleeds 


better, and if you are sticking a live animal you are sort of like a whirling 
' dervish, and you are not sure whether you have got them right. 


Mr. CHARLTON: .I just want to ask, Mr. Chairman, a question on this 


point. There is a time for stunning and sticking. What is the maximum you 


allow before the animal starts to spasm? 

Mr. TayLor: I do not want to stick my neck out, but I would always 
like to get them stuck within six seconds, 

Mr. CHARLTON: That is the maximum time. 

Mr. TAyLor: Some of them. It all depends on what the animal is like. 
Sometimes you do not get reflex actions for ten seconds; but we like to stick 
them within six seconds, which is not a very difficult job. 

Mr. NoBLE: How many shells can you put in this gun at a time? 

Mr. Taytor: Only one—but they are easy to replace. 

Mr. Nose: You would have. to work pretty fast to get the number you 
mentioned. 

Mr. TayLor: Yes. It can be dorie. As I said, the Seitz Packing Company 
are doing 250 cattle an hour. . 

Mr. McBain: With one gun? 

Mr. TayLor: I presume it is with one gun. I do not know. If they have got 
to have two, it does not matter, at $70 apiece. Another thing they find with 
this is that the animals are easier to skin; you do not get what they call “stiff 
cattle”, and there is no difficulty in skinning. If you have an animal that is 
frightened or hurt—Dr. Charlton knows what I mean—they get stiff and are 
difficult to skin. The Seitz Packing Company have found this has absolutely 
eliminated the “stiff cattle’ problem. 

. Mr. CHARLTON: There is a compressed air bolt pistol too? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes, the Thor. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Do you recommend that as well as the cartridge? 

Mr. TayLor: Yes, I would. 

Mr. CHARLTON: What is the difference between the two as far as effective- 
ness is concerned? 

Mr. Taytor: There is no difference in effectiveness. The point is, the 
Thor stunner is quicker. It resets itself in a fraction of a second. It is worked 


with a compressor, as you know—180 pounds. 


Mr. WALKER: How much is that? 

Mr. Taytor: $1,000 or $1,500, I guess. 

Mr. WALKER: How much? 

Mr. TayLtor: Probably about $1,000 or $1,500. You have to have a 180- 
pound compressor with it. But it is necessary for very, very high production 
work. 

Mr. THOMAS: Do these pistols have to be held right against the head? 

Mr. TAyLor: Yes, they do. The company that makes them issues very 
explicit instructions as to where they are to be placed. I have a number of 
those pamphlets, if you need them. But, summing up, this pistol is the weapon 


‘that has had the most experience over the years. 


Mr. Tuomas: The animal would almost have to be held rigid before you 


used the pistol? 


Mr. Taytor: Of course, it is not in these packing houses. In the knocking 
boxes you have to wait just as long as you have to wait with a hammer. But 
that is the reason that I have suggested in the draft of this brief that we 
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should use these Seitz lights, which freeze the animal and fix its head. But 
you have really got to take no more care with this than you have with a 
hammer. 


Mr. MonTGoMERY: Mr. Busi paran, I would like to ask a question. Is this 
all that is entailed in humane slaughter? I thought a lot of the complaint was 
concerned with getting the animal up to the point of using thi. 


Mr. TAyYLor: That is true. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: And, secondly—from the point of view ‘of sticking 
pigs—from there to the scalding tank? 


Mr. TaAytor: Yes. 
Mr. MonTGOMERY: What is the limit there? 


Mr. TayLor: You see, the point is that once the animal is put out, made 
unconscious, with this— 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: Once he is stunned? 
Mr. Taytor: Once he is stunned— 
Mr. MONTGOMERY: Yes? 


Mr. TAYLOR: —from a cruelty angle it does not really matter, because he 
is unconscious. 


Mr. THOMAS: He is dead? 
Mr. TAyLor: He is not dead; he is made unconscious and then stuck. 


Mr. MontGcoMERY: Then it does not know it is going to the scalding tank, 
for example, or the water? 


Mr. Taytor: No. It would not matter if he did. 
Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Using this type of pistol, even 


though the stunning force is so great, if the animal was not stuck, would it 
recover? 


Mr. TayLor: No; he would not ‘‘come to” again. 


Mr. THomas: Mr. Taylor, you were suggesting that it should be stuck 
within six seconds. That would be within the time that the stunning effect 
would hold the hog still? 


Ni PAMELOR: "Phat jisit: 

Mr. Tuomas: After the six seconds had passed, the reflex actions would 
set in and the hog would begin to struggle—but it would be unconscious? 

Mr. Taytor: It would be unconscious. 

Mr. THomaAs: It would never regain consciousness? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Never. 

Mr. THomas: There would be six seconds when the hong would remain 
absolutely still, and then it would be stuck and the reflex actions would set in? 

Mr. Taytor: That is it. 

-Mr. WALKER: Mr. Taylor, would you be good enough to give the members 
of the committee an idea of the trap that holds the pig in place so that it is 
easily shot with a bolt pistol? 


Mr. TaYLor: Certainly. In this brief that I have produced— 
Mr. WALKER: Is it in your brief? 


Mr. TAYLoR: Yes—and there is a picture in it. It is like a trough. The 
animal is driven into this trough. As a matter of fact, they follow in one — 
after the other. Hogs will follow one after the other, and the great difficulty 
is to prevent more than one getting in. Then they are held like this, you 
shoot them, you eject them from the trap and stick them on the floor. 


Mr. WALKER: It is very simple, is it not? ee cy. r 
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Mr. TAYLOR: ‘It is very simple. 


Mr. WALKER: The feet drop through and the sides are erin in place, and 
the lights turned on? 


Mr. Tayutor: No, I am not talking about cattle, with the Seitz lights. That 
prevents all this milling around in these knocking boxes. I am sorry. 

Mr. WALKER: You do not require the lights for pigs? 

Mr. Taytor: No. It is very easy. Are there any more questions on cattle? 

Mr. THoMAS: Are we going to get a copy of this brief? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Certainly, sir. 

Mr. WALKER: Mr. ret aseucnene could I move that we all get a copy of the 
brief? ‘ 

Mr.,BEest: Mr. Chairman, I think a copy of the brief enpula be sent to all 


the members of the committee. - 


Mr. TAytor: I have brought briefs for some of the members who have 
recently joined this committee, and they are there on the table. This is the 
Remington stunner, which a lot of people rather liked for a while. You put the 
shell in there, you close that and then you put this up against the animal’s 
head. It will not fire unless you release the safety catch. That is what 
happens. | 

I ean tell you—I think semi-confidentially—that this is not a very satis- 
factory weapon. The Remington people are changing it to a penetrator, the 
same as this. The mushroom head has not been found too suitable. But you 
are given a replacement for this, and instead of the mushroom head you can 


-put a penetrator on. As a matter of fact, they have just brought out a new 


apparatus which I understand is the answer to everything. Canada Packers 
have tried it in Saint John and in Peterboro, and I think it has been in 
Toronto for some time. It is a very great improvement on this thing. 


Mr. WALKER: Is that Remington stunner just the same as the end of a 
hammer? 


°. Mr. Taytor: That is it. I am afraid I have not been able to bring a COz 
gas plant with me. Has anybody seen that work? I expect Dr. Charlton has seen 
the COs. The COe2 is quite an expensive apparatus but well within the 
means of a packer with sufficient production to warrant it. 

There is another method which also appears in the brief, a new electrical 
method. This may be the answer to the whole thing. In England they use 
low-voltage stunning, which I think is no good at all and I think Dr. Gwatkin’s 
report says the same thing. 

We do not think it renders half of them unconscious. It just paralyses 
them. But this new Englehorn apparatus was developed at Rutgers university 
and it is all right. It is a high voltage apparatus and it uses direct current. 
Anyway, apparently it has been used and has proven to be successful. 

There are really three methods for all types of stock, for universal use. 
You could use this Cash-X; for cattle, sheep and hogs. Or alternatively you 
could use COz for hogs. Burns and company are installing COz equipment 
at all their plants, and so are Canada Packers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you explain that in detail. 

Mr. Taytor: Carbon dioxide: here again, it is in this file; we have some 
leaflets on it. The animal goes down an alleyway, and it does. not go very 
far before it gets on a conveyor, and is conveyed into a gas chamber. Carbon 
dioxide is heavier than air. The animal goes down through the gas, and 


within a few seconds it is unconscious; it is gassed. Then it comes out on this 


conveyor and goes up to be stuck. 
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That is a very humane method. It is very quick. It is a mechanized process 
and the animals do not have to be touched by hand. 

There is the oval type. You could process up to 500 an hour with it, but 
it only takes hogs up to 220 pounds. For hogs over that weight, you use a 
sow trap like an elevator. They go down in this elevator, and when the 
operator sees that they are under, he pulls them up. . 

The straightaway type is very expensive; highly expensive; however, 
it deals with animals of all weights. 

I believe there is a great deal of interest in the new Englehorn electrical 
method. It is quite reasonable in price, and they have done three or four 
hundred an hour with it. It costs about $5,000. 

: Mr. Brest: Have you developed a lower priced carbon dioxide method for 
hogs? 


Mr. Taytor: Not yet, but I do not think that really matters a great deal, © 


because the plants which warrant mechanized equipment go for the more 


expensive equipment. It would cost about $20,000, which is not a great con-— 


sideration. 

Mr. WALKER: Do Canada Packers use it? 

Mr. TAyLor: Yes, and they ordered it for all their plants. 

Mr. Best: Leaving aside electrical stunning methods, can you tell us 
how these other methods have worked out in Great Britain, particularly in 
regard to small individual plant operators, and if they have been satisfactory. 


Mr. Taytor: Oh yes. The Department of Justice had a copy of this 
small publication, and it is included in there. 


Mr. WALKER: When you say “this” or “that? would you mind using the 
exact words, for the sake of the record. 

Mr. TayLor: I am talking about the bolt pistol. a 

Mr. Brest: Has the experience in Great Britain been restricted to small 
operators? 

Mr. TAYLOR: By no means. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): I have one question. I wonder if carlo dioxide 
killing has any effect on the meat at all? 

Mr. Taytor: No, it does not, because the pig is still breathing after it 
comes out of this thing. As the air goes into the lungs and on out through 
the tissues, it displaces the carbon dioxide. It is the same thing that you 
use in a pop bottle. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is the pig stuck while unconscious? 

Mr. Tayitor: As the pig comes out, within a few seconds after coins 
Out; Vit js stuck: 

Mr. WALKER: As it comes out it is shackled and hoisted? 

Mr. Taytor: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How long would it remain unconscious? 

Mr. Taytor:* There are two methods. First of all there is this method 
where they shackle them in the usual way when they go up. Then there is 
what is known as prone sticking. They use that in the United States, but 


the equipment for prone sticking is very expensive because you have to have 


another conveyor with hold-down rollers and everything. In Berg brief there 
are details of prone sticking and everything else. 

Mr. CHARLTON: What is the maximum time from when they hit the 
COe until they are stuck? 


Mr. TayLtor: I do not know; I could not tell you. It should be in there 


somewhere. 
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Mr. THOMAS: How long is it after the time they come out of the COs 
until they regain consciousness? 


Mr. TayLor: May I say, long enough. 

Mr. Brest: It would depend on the method of how and where they are 
stuck. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Four minutes, that is plenty of time. 

Mr. HORNER ores That is the length of time they remain un- 
conscious? 

Mr. TayLor: Yes. 

Mr. THomas: Can you tell us approximately the length of time under 


present methods that the hog hangs after it is stuck, and before it is dropped 


into the scalding tank? 

Mr. TAYLOR: In some plants they have a bank of hogs waiting to go into 
the tank, in which case they hope to make sure that they are dead before they 
go in. In other cases they go straight in, hoping that they are unconscious. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: In anticipation of questions which may be asked, might 
we have a report dealing with the productivity of the various concerns and the 
type of equipment which they are using today? 

Mr. Taytor: I may be able to help you there. If this Slaughter of Animals 
Act, which the minister was talking about, is enacted, it would include only 
federally inspected plants. They are responsible for 76 per cent of slaughtering 
in Canada. I think Dr. Charlton could cheek me on those figures, but it is 
around 76 per cent. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: You mentioned other packers; I think you mentioned 
Canada Packers, and you said that they were utilizing these instruments. I would 
like to know, without designating the names of the companies, if you could 


say that such and such activity was going on, and that they have found it 


economically feasible to use such equipment? 


Mr. Taytor: According to this leaflet, concerning the oval apparatus, and 
Canada Packers here—I believe it says they have done 300 an hour or more, but 
I am not sure; 12,000 hogs a week have been done. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: What production level is necessary in this case to be 
economically sound from the standpoint of hogs, to the producers in a packing 
plant? People in a small packing plant, I feel, would be the problem which 
would be raised here. 

Mr, TayLor: We are speaking of the small ones. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: How small a plant must you have to acquire the equip- 
ment to which you made reference? 


~ Mr. Taytor: I would say that with a production rate of over 300 an 
hour—200 an hour perhaps—it would pay them to put in the C.0O.2 equipment. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: And as for the other equipment? 

Mr. Taytor: As to the other equipment, you could use either this, or the 
pistol. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: And would that apply to any type of concern? 

Mr. TAYLor: Yes, even to the smallest. 

Mr. SoutHaM: Has there been enough experimentation done through the 


electrical method to satisfy the packers that there would be no adverse effect 


on the keeping qualities of the meat? 
Mr. TAytLor: In this answer here, reporting on the electrical stunning 


- method for hogs, it is recorded that it is in complete accord with the United 
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States Department. of Agriculture, and that there is no harm whatsoever done 
to the meat. . 

Mr. WALKER: Is that method in commercial use? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes; it is used by the Englehorn packing eto of New 
Jersey, and the Reliable’ Packing Company of Chicago. 

Mr. WALKER: I understand that there is a process for every task; for the 
little man, there is the pistol; for the next grade, there are the electrical 
appliances; and for the highest or the largest meat packers, there is the 
carbon dioxide system. Does that cover every field? 

Mr. Taytor: That is right. I would say that the smaller man could have 
the electrical method. 

Mr. WALKER: And that would cost $5,000. 

MrT Avnon:\ Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: That is a lot of money. 

Mr. Taytor: It all depends on his production. Tf it is anything over 120 ane 
hour, it is economical. 

Mr. WALKER: This proposed legislation would affect only the packing 
houses which are supervised. by the dominion government; in other words, 
packing houses which do interprovincial or international trading, that is, trading 
with the United States. You told us that that covers 76 per cent of all the 
production of meat. 

Mr. Taytor: According to my figures, yes. 

Mr. WALKER: So the little fellow, the small butcher or small packer ane 
the farmer would not be affected. 2 
| Mr. Taytor: They would not be affected whatsoever, unless any of the 
provincial governments wanted to bring in provincial legislation, using the 
federal wording as a model. 

Mr. WALKER: A local authority or a province could set up such an act 
through legislation if it wished. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Certainly. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Have you any figures concerning schechita or 
kosher killings, showing what percentage is done in international packing 
plants? . 

Mr. TAYLOR: Perhaps Dr. Charlton could say; I do not know. It is pretty 
big. You would be surprised at the number of “kosher steaks” that are sold 
in Montreal and Toronto. If you would like me to deal with the kosher situa- _ 
tion, I shall do so. 

Mr. HornNER (Acadia): What percentage of the kill would have been done 
under kosher regulations? 

Mr. TayLor: I would not worry about it. All we want to do is to get 
proper humane methods of restraint. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This committee will eventually set out what it con- 
siders to be humane methods. I should think you would have to take- kosher 
killings into consideration. 

Mr. Taytor: No; the kosher method of slaughter is recognized as a Dea | 

method of sfaughtering. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And it is recognized as such by the humane societies 


.. people? 


Mr. Brest: We are going to have representatives from the meat packing 
industry before us later, as ibe as representative Department of Agriculture 


- 
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officials. Possibly Mr. Taylor could return some time later when we could con- 
tinue with this discussion after having heard from the Department of Agri- 
culture about the methods and procedure used. We could question Mr. Taylor. 
further about the methods at a later time, and not prolong this too much today. 
Mr. CHARLTON: Could Mr. Taylor give us an idea of the method that is 
- being used in electrical killing? 
Mr. TayLor: They use needles. You stick it into the head, like that, and 
it just pricks the skin. 
Mr. WALKER: Has Mr. Taylor anything more he wishes to tell us at this 
time? . 
Mr. Taytor: No. I fear I have taken up enough of your time. I could 
go on talking all day. 
The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that we have Mr. Taylor again on Thursday 
at the same time that we have the departmental officials from the Department 
of Agriculture. Would that be satisfactory to the committee? 
Agreed. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


\ 


Fripay, April 10, 1959. 


3 - The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at sie 15 a.m. 


_ this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrington, Best, Broome, Brunsden, Cadieu, 
Mrs. Casselman, Messrs. Charlton, Cooper, Crestohl, Dorion, Doucett, Fane, 
E Teming (Okanagan- Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hales, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), 


’ Howe, Jorgensen, Kindt, McIlraith, McIntosh, Montgomery, Nasserden, Pascoe, 
F - Peters, Rapp, Regnier, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, 
4 "Tucker, and Villeneuve. (35) 


‘ » 


In attendance: Dr. K. F. Wells, Water asia Director General; Dr. R. G. 
-_ Gwatkin, Senior Research Officer; Dr. W. A. Moynihan, Associate Chief, all 
- of Health of Animals Division, Department of Agriculture; and Mr. E. L. Taylor, 
_ Oakville, Ontario. ‘ 


The Chairman announced that Mr. MclIlraith would replace Mr. Forgie 


on the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure and requested the Sub-Com- 
a B irittec to meet in his office this day to formulate a schedule for Organizations 


aa 


inn to present briefs. 


Copies of a brief on “Humane Slaughter of Meat Animals” prepared by 


_ the Department of Agriculture were distributed to members of the Committee. 


~The Chairman introduced Drs. Wells, Gwatkin and Moynihan to the 
_ Committee. 


The Chairman being called from the Committee, the Vice- Chairman, Mr. 


q Jorgensen, took the Chair. 


Drs. Wells and Gwatkin delivered comprehensive reviews on humane 


slaughter of animals, were questioned and retired. 


Mr. E. L. Taylor, Oakville, Ontario, supplied answers to questions asked 
at a previous meeting and was further questioned. 


Mr. Taylor referred to a statement on “The Use of Floodlights and the 


| Captive Bolt Pistol in Slaughtering Beef”, which was included in the Com- 
. mittee’s record. 


Agreed,—That Messrs. Wells, Gwatkin and Taylor should be in attendance 
- for subsequent meetings of the Committee. 


The Chairman announced that representatives of the Canadian Jewish 


g Congress would be present at the next meeting of the Committee on April 
_ 14th, and also that the Steering Committee would meet later this day. 


At 11.00 a.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, 


_- April 14th. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, April 10, 1959. 
9 a.m. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Wells, will you please take your place at the head 
table. 

Gentlemen, I think we now have a quorum. I would like at this time to 
state that Mr. Forgie, who was on the steering committee, unfortunately has 
been unable to be here on many occasions, so I shall ask Mr. MclIlraith to take 
over this duties on the steering committee. I would like the steering committee 
to meet in my office if possible this afternoon, let us say at three o’clock, so 
that we may get the agenda formulated for future meetings. 

I have a list of different associations which would like to made presenta- 
tions to this committee and I would like to go over that list with the steering 
committee. 

We are fortunate this morning to have Dr. Wells and Dr. Gwatkin and 
Dr. Moynihan with us, also Mr. Taylor who will finish his presentation begun 
at a former meeting. 

I shall now call on Dr. ‘Wells. 

Dr. K. F. WELLS (Veterinary Director General. Department of Agriculture): 
Mr. Chairman, and hon. gentlemen: I shall attempt to be brief in introducing 
the subject from the Department of Agriculture point of view. 

Humane slaughter has been of interest for some considerable time to the 


~ Department of Agriculture. In fact, over the years we have maintained interest 


to the extent that. all available literature has been checked, as well as laws 
and regulations throughout the various countries. 

Mr. McIurartH: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would not be well to have 
a little more of Dr. Wells’ identity and position placed on the record, so we 
might read it before we come to his evidence. 

Dr. WELLS: Do you want me to give it? 

Mr. McILRAITH: Yes, I think so. What is your professional training or 
position? 

Dr. WELLS: I am a veterinarian. I am a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary 
College of the University of Toronto. I have been with the Department of 


_ Agriculture for just about 20 years, and I have worked on all phases of the 


health of animals division’s activity. I spent a short time in general veterinary 
practice, and I lectured for a year at Macdonald Agricultural College of McGill 
University. I was appointed to my present position, that of veterinary director 
general, in February, 1955. | 

The general activities of the health of animals division are threefold, 
namely the administration of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, which is 
designed to prevent the introduction into Canada of serious animal disease 
plagues, to eradicate where possible those diseases, when they gain entrance to 
Canada, as well as those that are in the country, and to control those diseases 
which are difficult to eradicate. 

Secondly, the health of animals division operates or administers the Meat 
Inspection Act, which is designed to provide for interprovincial trade and 
export trade a sound and wholesome meat product which can be certified by 
the government of Canada for movement to any country in the world, and also 
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for interprovincial trade. The Meat Inspection Act requires that all meats 
or meat food products moving in interprovincial or export trade must be cer- 
tified by veterinary inspection, postmortem as well as antemortem, under the 
provisions of the Canada Meat Inspection Act. 

Approximately 80 per cent of meat and meat food products produced in 


Canada are produced under federal veterinary inspection in inspected 


establishments. 

During 1958 there was a total of 51,773,058 animals slaughtered under 
the federal veterinary inspection system. Of these, there were 1,889,000 
cattle; 785,000 calves; almost 6,000,000 swine; 97,000 sheep; 451,864 lambs; 
24,940 horses; 42,560,000 poultry and 723 goats. 

There are 191 packing plants operating under the federal meat inspection 
system in Canada. 


Third main section of the health of animals division’s activity is that of | 


animal pathology laboratories wherein all the animal disease research is done 
for the federal government. 

The animal pathological laboratories also provide service and diagnostic 
work necessary for the eradication and control of disease, and tests are carried 
out for disease control policies and for quarantine on importation of livestock. 
Of course, pathological examination is made of meat and meat food products. 

The animal pathological laboratory also manufactures biologics which 
are necessary for federal disease control activity. 

Dr. Gwatkin is sitting on my right. He is the senior research officer of 
the Health of Animals Division Animal Research Institute and he has spent 
considerable time on this particular problem of humane slaughter. He is 
without doubt, if not the North American authority on the subject, certainly 
is recognized both in Canada and in the United States as perhaps the best 
technical authority on the subject. 

The department, as I stated originally, has been interested in the problem 
of humane slaughter for some time, but it has never been the specific respon- 
sibility of the Department of Agriculture and in particular the health of animals 
division, inasmuch as you are aware, that it was handled under the Criminal 
Code. 

More specific interest by the department resulted from the establishment 
of a joint sub-committee by the Ontario society for the prevention of cruelty to 


animals, and the Meat Packers Council of Canada, about two and a half years © 


ago. 
The Ontario S.P.C.A. and the packers council of Canada formed a joint 

committee, at Toronto, to study the whole problem of humane slaughter, and 

it was agreed—and there were members from both sides on the committee— 


that the problem would be studied with respect to both sides of the picture. — 


Dr. Gwatkin was made available to this committee as a technical adviser and 


research officer, and following his availability to this committee, he spent con-— 


siderable time studying humane slaughtering methods, not only in Canada, but 


throughout the United States. Also he has travelled extensively in the last 


two years throughout Europe, pursuing his study of this problem of humane 
slaughter. On this problem of humane slaughter, and in addition to having 
done this study, he has carried out many studies at our animal diseases research 
laboratory. 


This yellow booklet is a reproduction of, I think it is nine, of Dr. 


Gwatkin’s reports, all of which are made by him and turned over to the J oint 
Ontario S.P.C.A. and Packers Committee. There is a lot of reading in 
here. I hesitate to commend it to you because of the volume, except to 


say that the information in here is perhaps the latest, and certainiy thes... 
best collection of material. It has been used by many people throughout 


Canada and the United States in recent months with es to this RE 4 
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At the end of the book is a list of regulations, and a very brief summary 
of the laws with regard to humane slaughter of all of the countries in the 


- world that have such laws, in so far as they are available to us. We have 


made an effort to have these brought up to date. With regard to some of 
them, the latest information we have would be, two and a half years, or 
1956 in some cases. So there may be minor changes in some of the regulations 
of the various countries as shown in the last dozen pages of the book. But 
by and large those laws and regulations as shown in the back of the book 
are in fact a summary of the regulations respecting humane slaughter in 
fifteen countries throughout the world. 


This problem of humane slaughter or general slaughter in the commercial 


field is divided into two main groups. There is the problem of cattle slaughter, 


or large animal slaughter, and the second one, of course, is the small stock, 


- which includes sheep and swine. 


The cattle problem is not as difficult as the others. Under the old system 
you are aware that cattle were simply knocked on the head with a knocking 
hammer, which rendered them unconscious. They were then hoisted and bled. 
It is difficult to say too much with respect to the use of the knocking hammer 
because, effectively used by a well-trained operator, it knocked the animal 
unconscious with one blow; and from a humane point of view, in so far as the 
animal is concerned, that was just as effective, of course, as any other method. 


There is, of course, always the problem of human frailties, and one 
must admit that on occasions it was necessary that an animal be knocked 
more than once. But by and large, the Apopne hammer did exactly the 
thing that these weapons will do. 


Small stock, swine and sheep, were shackled and then bled and, of course, 
this represented one of the problems which must be faced, in that the animals 
were hung up by one leg and then bled without being put into an unconscious 
state prior to the actual insertion of a knife. . 


_ For some years, with respect to cattle the trend has been toward the pistol 
type operation for the knocking of cattle, rather than the hammer. I believe 
you have’ seen these weapons. They were here at the last meeting of the 
committee, were they not, and there is no advantage in my taking time to 


explain them now? But we can say today that with respect to cattle, all of 


the packing plants operating under federal veterinary inspection use one of 
these humane guns for the knocking of cattle prior to their slaughter. This 
has been a gradual stage, however, on the part of the packing industry; but 
in so far as our inspected establishments are concerned today, all of them 
are equipped with these instruments and use them to the utmost. On occa- 
sions it may be necessary for them to knock an individual animal with a 
knocking hammer if it is considered that the skull is too thick; but by and 
large, in so far as cattle are concerned in inspected establishments—which 
represents 80 per cent of the slaughter—these particular weapons here are 
used for that purpose. 

The whole purpose, of course, of using a weapon or the whole purpose 


of humane slaughter, is simply to anaesthetize the animal in some manner so 


it is knocked unconscious. That is putting it in its simple form—to 
anaesthetize the animal prior to either hanging it by one foot or by bleeding. 
With respect to the actual humaneness, there is perhaps as much inhumaneness 
in hanging an animal prior to its being unconscious as there is in sticking 
it when it is in a conscious state. So when one speaks of humane slaughter, 
one must speak of more than just actually making the animal unconscious, 


because it is the handling of the animal prior to that unconsciousness that is 


also concerned. However, this is a technical aspect of the matter that Dr. 


_ Gwatkin will be prepared to discus with you, and answer your questions. 
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Kosher killing by ritual slaughter enters into this part of it that I have 
just mentioned, where the humane treatment, or the humane slaughter, is not 
so much a matter of the actual method of bleeding the animal, but the handling 
of the animal prior to the bleeding of it with the kosher cut. Dr. Dukes, an 
eminent physiologist at Cornell University, has shown that with a proper 
kosher cut the blood pressure will be reduced to less than one third of the 
normal blood pressure in 28 seconds. 

Now, once the kosher cut takes place, there is an immediate drop in the 
blood pressure, the effect of which is such that within two seconds after the 
cut, the animal is in a state of unconsciousness. In other words, it has fainted 
because the blood has been drained immediately from the vertebral artery, and 
within two seconds the animal is totally unconscious. 

The humane part of the kosher cut is, I think, fairly well established, 
but Dr. Gwatkin can discuss the real problem with you, which is the handling 
of the animal prior to the kosher cut. 

Small animals represent a problem. When we first started on this work 
two years ago the problem was one of finding a suitable weapon which could 
be used adequately to render swine unconscious at the speed which is essential 
in the modern day economy of the packing industry. 

While one could say that it was possible to do it, it would not be practical. 

Serious study has been going on over the past two years with respect to 
finding more suitable weapons for the slaughter of animals. I believe some of 
these methods were discussed with you at a previous meeting. Therefore 
there is no object in my taking up your time to go over them again. 

With respect to small animals, the gas type unit of immoblizing has come 

to the fore, and a number of Canadian plants have these on order, One of 
them has been installed and is working. 
. The electrical stunning of swine has been a problem over the years. There 
have been machines available for electrical stunning, but there are problems 
involved with respect to the splashing of blood in electrical stunning. However, 
these have been overcome. Dr. Gwatkin is working with many people on 
that subject, and recently there has been a machine developed in the United 
States which he can describe, and which tends to overcome many of these 
problems. 

Then there is the mechanical stunning of swine, which again is poe 
but it has complexities. 

I do not know what else, Mr. eisai onset you want me to say. This is a 
summary of it in so far as we are concerned. But I am prepared to answer 
questions on any aspect of it. With respect to possible legislation, however, I 
think that is something which it would be better if the committee were to ask - 
questions, because that is the thing which you people, I understand, are here 
to decide. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jorgenson): Thank you, Dr. Wells. I think 
before we proceed to have questions we should hear from Dr. Gwatkin and 
then you might ask your questions of either of these gentlemen. 

Dr. Gwatkin will address the meeting now. I do not have too much infor- 
mation about him. But according to my notes he is senior research officer with 
the Department of Agriculture. Perhaps he might introduce himself a little 
more fully. 

Dr. R. GWaTKIN (Senior Research Officer, Health of Animals Division 
Laboratory, Department of Agriculture): Mr. Chairman and hon. members: 
with your permission I shall move from my position at this end of the table to 
the more grisly relics, the skulls, at the other end of the table, because I shall 
be referring to them. ; 

First I must identify myself. I am a veterinarian. I graduated from the 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1919 with the diploma of the college and D.V.M. 
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from U. of T. I later received my D.V.Sc. degree for research work. I started my 
veterinary work on meat inspection, and it was at that time I had an opportunity 
to see slaughtering under all its varying conditions. This has been continued 
right through these 40 years. I have been in fairly constant touch with the 
different plants in my capacity as pathologist. Therefore I have had a good 
deal of opportunity to follow that subject. 

In 1957 I was given this position of advising and trying to help the joint 
committee to arrive at satisfactory methods of slaughter. I had an opportunity 
of seeing conditions in the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands and in 
England. I also looked at conditions in the various plants in Canada. I had 
occasion to see the eastern plants myself; and my friend Dr. A. C. Tanner, 
who was with us for a while, conducted a survey which took him into the 
western plants. I think that is all I need say. 

As Dr. Wells has said, the division has done a good deal of work in connec- 
tion with humane slaughter. We fully realize that there are many difficulties 
to be overcome with respect to humane slaughter, but I am certain that none of 
them is insuperable. There is one method or another which may be used for 
all food animals to attain the desired result and to render them immediately 
unconscious before they are hoisted and stuck. That is obviously something 
which must be attained in a country such as ours. 

I would like, if I may, first of all to comment very briefly on what we call 
pre-slaughter conditions. I myself believe that there is much misery and suffer- 
ing, for instance when the animal sets forth from the farm, when he has to be 
trucked in, or when he comes in by train to get to these places, and in some 
cases they do not arive very happily. And then when they get there, if it isa 
poor plant with very steep steps or ramps which they have to go up, which 
may be slippery, and which are exposed perhaps. to the weather, where they 
get wet from rain and snow, you might see these animals slipping, falling, and 
hurting themselves, losing money to the slaughterers by getting bruised, 
and so on. 

We have those conditions even on the floors of the stunning boxes, which 
become slippery. It is difficult to handle the animals, and they fall down. In 
the metal types they may have trouble because the floors become smooth. 
They were rough to begin with, but they become smooth. It can easily be 
remedied, but they slip around on these things and they are very much 
frightened. Animals are illogical creatures. They do not reason the same as we 
do, and they become panicky. Another factor which comes into it is the rapid 
handling of crippled animals which have been injured or which, for some 
reason or another, are down and unable to get up. 

If they cannot be removed to the killing floor without suffering, they 
should be handled right there, and bled out under the supervision of the 
inspector, so that they do not have to go on suffering. The method-of driving 
animals is something which requires consideration. 

Personally I do not think these electric prods are any less humane than 
wooden slappers they make which cause a lot of noise, and cause quite a panic. 
Personally I would prefer to use an electric prod with enough voltage to move 
the animal, but with no amperage, so that it is given no injury. It makes it 
jump ahead quickly. I am satisfied they are all right. 

I firmly believe that much of the misery in connection with the slaughter 
of animals may arise during this stage of getting the animals up to receive the 
final stroke which renders them unconscious. I do not want to be long-winded, 
but I would like very briefly to mention the available methods. 

In the case of cattle, the thing is settled, as Dr. Wells has said. I think in 
all the plants under inspection—there were 57 at the time we made our 
survey—the slaughtering of cattle was done by means of a pistol or a gun of 
this type. The general principle is the same, like this Temple-Cox. They do not 
penetrate. But there is also a penetrating type. However, I am more familiar 
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with this one here, the Cash X, which has a penetrating bolt, and a large pistol 
with this bolt; you can see that the hollow front comes out for three and one 


half inches, and in the smaller sizes it comes out for two and one half inches. 
It penetrates the skull and knocks the animal unconscious immediately. They 
are practical and reasonably safe for the people who use them, as compared to 


hammer stunning, where the stunner is more likely to miss. They do extremely | 


well. One could not help but admire them. It was really a heavy job in which 
they did not make many misses. However, the number of misses is considerably 
reduced by using either the penetrating or the non-penetrating type. 

I do not think there is any great difference. Some people swear by one 
type and some swear by another, but as long as it is doing the work, that is 
all we need. 

Bullets are used in some places to shoot cattle. I believe there is a plant 


in the west where they shoot them with a .22 calibre rifle, with an ordinary sized | 


cartridge. When a bull comes along, the fellow has a service rifie, and he 
blows a whistle to warn people to-take cover when he shoots it. I do not think 
that is to be encouraged. It is quite humane for the animal, but there is a risk 
that it is not so humane for the people who are working there. 


Cattle may be slaughtered by electrical shock, but I do not think there is — 


the slightest need to introduce it in this country. I cannot see where there would 
be any objection to making it a legal method however, provided the proper 
voltage and amperage were used. They were used in Rotterdam where they 
were stunning cattle and using 360 volts with two and one half amps, for one 
second. Electrodes like a telephone set were put on the animals head; then 
they would press a button and the job was done. 

The only objection to that is that the throat has to be cut right across 
instead of sticking, so that all structures are cut through; and if the blood is 
required for any purpose it is contaminated, and cannot be used. That is the 
objection to it. 


I do not think we have any need to consider it in this country. We already 


have methods which are admirable for cattle. 

Heavy calves should be treated in the same way as cattle, and should 
be shot with one of these pistols or guns. Baby calves, which would be under 
100 pounds may readily be stunned with a blow from a suitable mallet, which 


is perfectly humane. Personally I cannot see any objection to using that method. 


It is done all through Europe. I am sure we all realize that with a blow | 


suitably placed, they do not know anything. These stunners do not kill, but 
they merely stun, and they should be bled as soon thereafter as possible. 
Most calves are now being shot with a pistol. 


Dr. WELLS: Or they are stunned with a mallet. 
Dr. GWATKIN: The small ones are being stunned in that way. 


I now come to a rather difficult subject. There is no reason why it should 


be, but it is a touchy problem, and that is ritual slaughter. Here we are 
concerned, I think, only with, or mostly with, the Jewish method of slaughter. 


I want to make two points immediately clear: one is that the Schechita cut is © 


absolutely humane. The animal becomes unconcious. It goes into a faint within 
a couple of seconds; it certainly is completely unconcious in three seconds 
because the blood rushes out very quickly so that there is anemia of the brain 
which renders it unconcious. You do not have to take away very much blood 
from the brain in order to produce a faint, and within a very short period 
they are unconcious. 

Then a knife is used with a long stroke. That knife is as sharp as a razor. 
It is made as sharp as it can be honed. And if you watch these cattle—as I 


have watched thousands of them—you will see that they do not flinch at the cut. 


You know that if you cut yourself severely with a sharp knife, such as 


the one used by a meat inspector, you realize you almost have to look to see 
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if you have cut yourself. If you have the opportunity of watching this procedure, 
you will see that the animal does not flinch. Therefore on the basis of that 
observation, there is not the slightest doubt but that the Schechita cut, the 
ritual: cut which is made by the Shochet, the man who does this slaughtering 
and who is trained for it especially, is just as humane as any other method 
that is used. 


On the other hand, the method of restraint as used in Canada is not humane. 
They may take a cattle beast and hang it up by one leg on a rail. They are 
terror-stricken, and as a rule they suffer a good deal. When the time comes to 
put the shackles on them, and I can speak only about those I have seen they 
come inside a shackling box. The front of it is raised, and in order to get a 
chain placed around one leg, a heavy rope may be put around the neck at the 
throat. The man at the front is hanging on to the rope. He raises the front of the 
box, and it slithers out on to the floor. The rope is taken off and it goes up on 
to the rail and is pushed to where the Shochet is waiting. He makes the cut. 


You can see a lot of misery and suffering in that process of getting on the 
shackles. You can see them as they go down stumbling to their knees with the 
rope still around their heads. 


You have to differentiate between fies two things: the cut, thé actual 
slaughter cut which is humane, and the other thing, the methods of restraint. 
I can stand by that. That is something which has to be remedied. There is no 
objection to the slaughter, but there is objection to the method of restraint. 


In Europe it has been overcome by using a casting pen such as the Dyne 
type. In principle it is a heavy metal box with a little runway up into it, 
and a back door to it. There is a little door at the front for the head of the 
animal to go through. After the animals are led into this casting pen by the 
back door. Somebody will pull a lever and the sides and top close in to hold 
the animal in position. Then the box is turned over and the animal lies on 
his back. Then you take the head over to one side and make the cut. That 
is all right. There has been no excitement caused. I was rather amazed when 
I saw it; I thought there would be a fearful amount of struggling when it 
was turned over but, as I say, the animal seemed to be SUID TREO, with its legs 
waving gently in the air. 


This can be overcome. Canadian cattle are a bit rougher and tougher than 
the ones I saw being handled over there. It might be necessary to have a 
runway of some sort by which the animals could go into the stunning box. 
That is only a matter of set-up. I do not know, but it might be necessary to 
build a stronger structure to contain them. But I think that is the obvious 
solution. 


I have previously suggested that, on account of this problem of having 
special equipment, it might be possible to centralize Jewish slaughter or to 
make it more centralized at least, so there would not be so many places 
killing by that method. There were 22 of them in 1957. I mean there were 22 
plants under federal inspection and which are doing kosher slaughter. And 
by the way, I must apologise for having kosher spelled wrongly. 

Swine cause a good deal of worry and trouble. We can use carbon dioxide 
anesthesia, the captive bolt pistol and electric stunning. The pistols work very 
well on pigs, but there is quite a kicking process which follows within a few 
seconds—within five or six seconds after you shoot the pig, no matter where 
you shoot it. It goes into convulsion and it is difficult to hang up and stick; it is 
completely unconscious. It is perfectly humane, but it is difficult to handle. 
However, that can be overcome by using a pig trap. In other words, the pig 
comes along, walks on to this sloping little place, automatically drops to the 
bottom, and into a wedge where he is held quite comfortably and firmly. They 
shoot him and pull a lever when he is dumped on to the floor; and they can 
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stick him on the floor before he shows any movement. That I think is the 
solution with pigs where numbers are not too large. . 

We tried a lot of experiments to see if we could remove the kicking by 
any means. We tried blowing in air. I used carbon dioxide as a matter of fact, 
by blowing it in, to bring about extra tension. But the result in most cases was 
to bloat up the pig like a balloon, and it was not very helpful. It did not stop 
the kicking. 3 

We actually guillotined one, but the kicking occurred just the same. So 
we are up against a central nervous system reaction. It is a spinal cord reaction, 
and they are going to kick. So the only way, if they insist on their being shot, 
is that we have to meet the pigs. They are not going to accommodate us. 

When we stick a pig it may remain perfectly quiet for a varying length 
of time, be it five, ten, or sometimes more, seconds, and there is time to stick it, 
to get the shackles on it, and for it to be hoisted. . 

Carbon dioxide is a beautiful method,—if one may refer to slaughter as being 
beautiful. It is really a pleasant thing to watch. As you know, one large plant 
in Toronto has installed carbon dioxide for pigs, and it has already tried it, 
I think, for sheep. They are going to put them in all their larger plants, although 
in two of them they are uSing pistols. 

With carbon dioxide, what happens is this: first of all, it is humane. People 
have been exposed to it, in one case intentionally, and in two or three cases— 
probably more—accidentally. There was no suffering and there was no distress. 
If you get too low a concentration of carbon dioxide there is a smarting of 
the nose, a choking and a strangling sensation. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Will you please speak louder. 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, I shall try. With too weak a dilution of carbon dioxide, 
it may be distressing. But with the strength used, which runs from 60 to 65 
per cent, it has an anesthetic effect very definitely. There are different makes— 
there is one in Toronto, and there is a Danish structure which I saw used in 
Denmark and also in Toronto. | 

The pig comes in along a runway; they just come along there and they 
pretty much push each other along. Then the animals move on to a moving 
belt and they go down through a front door into a concentration of gas. They 
come out at the other end at the level of the man who is- working there. He 
just puts the shackles on them, and they then go up to the rail and around 
the corner to the sticker. 

Unconsciousness will last from one to three, perhaps more, minutes, but 
it varies with the animal. However when the proper concentration of gas is 
being used, there is no danger of killing a pig. There is very little or no chance 
of its being conscious, and we can stick them when they come up, because they 
are completely ‘‘out’’—just as you would be, under the influence of ether or 
chloroform; and it is certainly more pleasant than if they were given ether. 
I do not think I need say anymore about that, except to say that of course 
the thing is that it is expensive to install. I do not think running it costs much 
more than buying cartridges. ; 

I forgot to mention in connection with the pistol that there is also com- 
pressed air. We have not got one here. I do not think it makes any difference, 
as long as the thing does the trick. I hold no brief for any particular type. | 

We are still on swine. We have seen that we have carbon dioxide, and 
we have the captive bolt pistol. Then we come to electric stunning. In Europe 
this is very widely practised. In one large slaughterhouse in Holland, every- 
thing is stunned by electricity. Pigs, sheep, cattle, cows—they are all electro- 
cuted because, for one thing, it is a very cheap method and each shock costs 
only a very small fraction of what the cartridge would cost. ; 
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3 The method practised over there for pigs is so-called “electroplexy” or 
5 electric anaesthesia. It unquestionably renders the pigs unconscious; but how 
. soon that happens, and how much pain they feel beforehand, I do not know. 
’ 
* 


_ You cannot test for pain; you cannot test for anything while there is a heavy 
current running through the pig. That is one of the problems. But this we do 
know, that if you put the tongs on the pig, he immediately stiffens up; the 
_ front legs stiffen, the hind legs stiffen and you think that is that. But he does 
_ not drop; he does not go down immediately. He stands there, and then he 
_ sinks over in five, ten seconds, or 15 seconds, perhaps. For big ones, it may 
take 20 seconds. They go over slowly, down to the ground, and then they keep 
_ the tongs on as long as they can. Then they take them off and the pig will lie 
_ quietly for a few seconds, and then go into the second stage or clonic convulsion. 
‘ The first seizure is a*so-called tonic convulsion, a complete stiffening, and 
the second stage is a clonic. If you get that, it is evidence that you have had a 
true electroplectic fit and that you have had true unconsciousness. The only 
thing that worries me a bit is what happens in between. Is pain felt? I have 
investigated that with psychiatrists, neuro-physiologists, neuro-anatomists in 
the human field, and I do know that people who get electric shock therapy 
do not feel anything, provided they get a sufficient dose. If, unfortunately, 
_ they get under-doses, that, I believe, can be very unpleasant. But the point is, 
__ these pigs, I am sure, are not immediately unconscious. 
Ss If you take a stronger line current, 110 volts, and put it on the tongs and 
- to a pig, he stiffens up; but if your tongs slip off within two or three seconds, 
_ shall I say, that pig bounces up and he yells and rushes off for cover. That pig 
has been hurt. 
D Therefore, one wonders ie what the pig has felt. I have put my hand 
~ into these tongs just to see what it felt like. I had a suspicion of what it would 
feel like, and it certainly reached up across my pectoral muscle. But if the un- 
_ happy pig feels that for two or three seconds, it is something that one does not 
consider as being too happy a thing. 
In New Jersey, United States, and I daresay elsewhere, they have developed 
a method which I think is instantaneous. They use considerably higher voltage 
and amperage, about 750 volts and 600 or 900 milliamperes. That is quite a 
jolt, and it appears to produce immediate unconsciousness. These are the 
_. Engelhorn Packers who have developed this, at considerable cost; but now they 
are getting it down and it is a very nice thing to see. The pig comes into this 
- runway and passes over a treadle (treads on the thing) which releases com- 
- pressed air, and the pig is held. Then they put on the electric stunner—which 
is a thing aethine like this. They put that against the head, press a button, 
and two points come out carrying the current. 
a Will you choke me off if I am going on too long, sir. 
j The CHAIRMAN: That is quite all right. 
gi Dr. GWATKIN: With sheep and lambs there is the possibility of using the 
~ captive bolt pistol, or electric shock, as practised in some places in Europe. 
: I think carbon dioxide can be adapted. Certainly they have been slaught- 
- ered under carbon dioxide. Then there is the New Zealand method, and I 
might say it is the only legal method in New Zealand for slaughtering sheep 
and lambs. The head is pulled around a peg, or over a peg, according to the set- 
up of the machine, and the throat is cut at the same time as the neck is broken. 
One imagines it is rather agonizing for a very short period; but that is the 
only legal method permitted in New Zealand. You will see a picture of one of 
the set-ups, where the head is drawn around the peg at the bottom. I think it 
is about pitcure No. 5. You will excuse my diverging, but I forget whether 
Dr. Wells made it clear. This is not a brief; it is simply a collection of notes, 
and therefore there would be some repetition. 
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Finally, I should like to say that absolutely no method is 100 per cen 
There can be slip-ups with everything, and one has to expect that. But heed 
will be reduced to a minimum by this. I would like to show you one thing. ~ 
You may be using the short pistol which has a two-inch extension. You shoot 
the pig about there, we will say, and that would go right through into the brain © 
cavity without trouble. Supposing you run into this type of bone structure? 
You see the immense thickness of bone that you have there. Here is his eye, 
and you shoot about there. I would normally shoot about that position. You — 
see where that takes us when we turn around; it takes us through quite a 
thickness of bone. If you happen to be using a smaller pistol which has a _ 
two-inch projection, you would not, perhaps, get a very good stunning, because © 
it would not get well back into his brain. This just shows another thickness 
of bone. I do not think there would be any trouble with this one; it is aie ee 
thin. But this really is a thick bone structure. 

Therefore, due to things such as that, where you have anomalies in the 
animal, and the human element—the fact that you cannot always hold the © 
animal completely still; there is always a certain amount of movement—you ~ 
cannot prevent everything. We must not be unreasonable. . 

These methods that we have give us a very reasonable approach that could 
be put into regulations without, I think, causing any too great hardship to 
anybody. You say, “‘What are we to-do on the farm?” Well, they can shoot — 
them, the same as they are doing now. A great many people shoot their pigs © 
with a .22, because it is easier to shoot the pig and stick it than it is to handle — 
it when it is conscious. I am not suggesting it is not done for humane reasons, ~ 
but it has its other side. There is the possibility of failure with any method, ~ 
even carbon dioxide. You may get an animal who is more resistant, and you may 
get some slight change in the concentration of gas. There is always likely to © 
be something. But the number who suffer would be VEEN few if these methods — 
were adopted. , 

The methods are available, and I am quite sure they can be put into 
effect. Some of you will have read the Senate reports of the United States, 
those voluminous reports—it is a wonder how they ever get anything through. 

It is interesting to note, however, that very recently they have accepted certain . 
measures as being humane. 

The Vice CHaiRMAN (Mr. Jorgenson): Thank you, Dr. Gwatkin. The | 
committee will now have the opportunity of asking questions of either of the — 
witnesses, and I would ask you to speak up so the Reporters can get your — 
remarks on the record. ) es 

Mr. Best: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we have all appreciated this testimony 
of Dr. Wells and Dr. Gwatkin this morning, and it has helped us a great deal. 
Dr. Gwatkin’s comments and this series of reports that we have been looking 
over have been of great assistance, I am sure. 7 

I would like to ask Dr. Wells this question. Am I correct, sir, in saying — 
that 57 plants are inspected by your federal officials in Canada? 

Dr. WELLS: Those 57 plants that Dr. Gwatkin referred to are for slaugh- 
tering cattle. There are a total of 188 plants under inspection; but all of those © 
do not slaughter cattle. There are 57 of them that are actually engaged in the © 
slaughter of cattle; the others are engaged in the slaughter of swine only, or — 
poultry. Some of them are not slaughtering anything; some are merely proc- 
essors. 

Mr. Best: That 188 is the total number across Canada? oe 

Dr. WELLS: Yes, across the whole of Canada, that are operating under 
the -Meat Inspection Act. 4 

Mr. Brest: And federal inspectors visit each of those regularly. 
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7 Dr. WELLS: Yes, we Howe permanent resident inspectors in each of those 

_ 188 plants. f 

:. _ Mr. BEst: PeAleoe I may ask a Sohn Seiaae hypothetical question. If we 
enacted legislation under this method that would be effected by our federal 

‘ inspectors, what difficulties, or what enlargements of that inspection service 

7 might be envisaged? Would that present an administrative problem to you, 

_ or would it present no problem at all? 


Dr. WELLS: I presume I may speak freely. If the legislation covered the 
_ field of federal trade responsibility, interprovincial and export, then it would 
_ apply to all of the inspected establishments; it would apply to any establish- 
- ment wishing to move meat products interprovincially. Administratively, this 
_ would not represent any serious problem to us, because we already have a 
_ resident staff in all of the inspected establishments. So that the entire opera- 
_ tion of slaughtering and processing is now under inspection. In a very few 
_ of the larger plants it would put a very small extra load on the staff and 
might require one man extra—but that is extremely doubtful. Really, if 
regulations were drawn up which were sound and yet reasonable, it would 
not add any administrative problem to us as a meat inspection operation. 


Mr. Montcomery: All you would really need would be the authority 
under legislation? 


Dr. WELLS: That is correct, sir, yes. 


: Mr. MontTGoMERY: I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, of either 
_ one of the doctors. Is there any effect on the meat if the animal is slaughtered 
- while in an excited or panicked condition? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, there is. The keeping quality is reduced regarding 
animals that have been pushed, over heated, or frightened before they are 
‘slaughtered. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you speak . a little more loudly, please, if you do 
not mind. 


= Dr. GWATKIN: I am sorry. There is a deleterious effect on the meat if 
_ cattle are pushed around, excited or terrified, as you say, just before slaughter- 
4 ing. The keeping quality appears to be reduced. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there any effect on the flesh of the cattle if it is treated 
with carbon dioxide, or subjected to electrocution? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. I do not think the differences are great; but it has 
been shown quite definitely that the COs gives it better keeping quality and 
' that with electric stunning there is a tendency for the meat to deteriorate 
more quickly than in the case of a non-electrically stunned animal. But, mind 
- you, this meat has been kept under conditions where it has a chance to dete- 
b riorate but has been very carefully measured scientifically. 

4 I have not had anything to do with this, but it is reported, and it is beyond 
: question, that carbon dioxide has a good effect, and there may be a slightly 
harmful effect from electric stunning. There is a difference in the p.h., the 
a acidity of the meat, by the different methods. 


Mr. MoNTGOMERY: I have another question, Mr. Chairman. I rather gather 
that we should pay more attention in our legislation to the handling of the 
animals before the actual killing. That is where the inhumane part of it has 


: raised all the hue and cry, shall we say. That is the part that we need to look 
into most. Am I right in that? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. I am very glad to hear you say that, Lacan now you 

- can see for yourself. I hate to say this, because somebody will jump on me 
and say I have said ritual slaughter is inhumane. The actual slaughter is 
not; that is a perfectly humane method. 
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Mr. MontTGoMERY: It is a matter of getting the animals to—I do not know q 


the expression, but would it be, the sticking box, or the stunning box? 
Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 
Mr. MontcoMERY: How far back in the factory, the yard— 
Dr. GWATKIN: Right from the moment it arrives. 
Mr. MonTGOMERY: Have you any suggestions, then as to that? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Oh yes. I think there would be things that could be put 
into regulations that would make sure that ramps for example were not beyond 
a certain steepness. That has been studied. I do not want to give a figure, 
because I cannot remember offhand, and I have not got it here, but all those 
things can be greatly improved. Where you have smooth cement, it could 
be roughened, or rubber stuff put down; and those things are being done 

in many plants. 

I do not want to leave any suggestion here that plants are being back- 
ward in doing these things. Here you have under inspection those who are 
stunning their animals, before there is any legal need to do so. The same 


thing applies to the various methods of handling. I would be very sorry to 


leave the impression that most of the packers are not doing their best all 
the time to make things more humane—for obvious reasons, I think. But I 


am very glad to see you take that attitude, because I think that is a very im- 


portant angle and it should be properly considered. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Dr. Gwatkin, I read carefully the report that you prepared 
following your trip to Europe in 1957 and I studied it rather minutely. Can 


we draw from your evidence and from your report the conclusion that you 


have drawn, that the actual cut for kosher meat cattle is absolutely humane? 
Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I see too that you have quoted some very eminent authorities 


to support your viewpoint. You have quoted such eminent men as Sir Leonard — 


Hill, Sir Charles Evans, and I see in another place there is reference to Lord 
Horder, and you worked from their findings in examining the humaneness of 
the ritual slaughter of animals for Jewish consumption. The only objec- 
tion that you have is the preparation of the cattle before it is brought to the 
point of slaughter? 

Dr. GWATKIN: That is true, sir. 

Mr. CrestoHu: And I quite agree with you. If, however, the handling of 
the cattle before slaughter were satisfactory to you, there would be absolutely 
no objection to this method of slaughtering cattle, would there? 

Dr. GwatkiIn: Absolutely none. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In England I understand you saw what they call the Wein- 
berg pen and the Dyne pen? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is a sort of pen that you described here before. Would | 


the use of a pen of that kind, or similar to it, be acceptable to your depart- 
ment as being a humane way of handling the cattle before slaughter? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, I would be in favour of it. I have pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is just a little shade of doubt in my mind as to whether some 
good, healthy western animal might not smash right through this drum. It 
is steel. But it is only a matter of constructing something—perhaps strengthen- 
ing the front—and it is only a technical detail. I have not seen it used on 
semi-wild cattle. | 


Mr. CRESTOHL: But that would not really be an objection? 
Dr. GWATKIN: No. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: ae: a strong Baer drum were designed? 
Dr. GWATKIN: No, there is no objection whatever. My objection—and I am 


sure it is that of everyone who has seen the thing—is to the hanging up by one 
leg, because, with the best of intentions, the shohet must not make the sacrifi- 


cial cut with a knife which has a nick in it. The whole thing is, the knife must. 
be flawless. I believe it is drawn on that side, on the front, to test that. That is 
why you can make a cut like that without causing suffering. 

I have seen thousands of them, and the animals do not flinch. It is an 
astonishing thing. They have been fighting and raising the dickens, and they 
do not flinch when that cut is made. There is not a movement in most of the 
cases. It is rather astonishing that the cut goes right through everything. 

So that all the evidence we have, the scientific evidence, the evidence of 
the eye, leads me to say I have no objection, not the slightest, provided there 
is some means of handling the animal in a kinder way, because if the knife 
has a nick in it, the shohet will not make the cut. He will get the knife honed 
down again, while the unhappy animal is hanging on the rail. It might be 
better to leave that out—I do not know. I do not want to upset anybody’s 
feelings on this, but I have seen five animals on a line because the knife had 
a nick. They are hanging up there, and their eyes are bulging out, the saliva 
is running out of their mouths, and they are very unhappy animals—there is 


no question about that. As a matter of fact, a friend of mine said, ‘Ron, do you 


not think you are overdoing this stuff of shackling pigs?” We have a chain 
hanging outside the lab under a tree, and I said, “Hold out your wrist.’ He 
said, ‘Oh, no’’. I said, ‘Go on. Take it slowly’. So he put his wrist in; I held . 
the chain ’round there, and he lowered himself down. He said, ‘‘Oh, heck; that 
hurts’’, and he was only being lowered down gently. I know it is painful. I have 
not tried it with my ankle, but I know that if you take your weight there, it is 
very painful—and these pigs are bouncing around there. That is something 
that obviously you would have to do, and it is only a matter of making suitable 
arrangements. 

I believe there are—I am not going to quote anything—such machines 
already in Toronto, but I do not think they have been used. But if it is necessary 
to construct a stronger type of thing, it would only be a matter of building a 
Canadian drum. 

It might be better if his work were more centralized, and then it would 
not be costing the plants a lot of money to do this. As far as the cut goes, if 
there are proper methods of restraint, I am absolutely satisfied about it, and 


I am quite sure the department would have no objection to the method at all. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The committee, and I imagine you also, is seeking means 
for restraining animals before they are slaughtered, to prevent their being 
handled in a way which is considered inhumane. I am referring to other cattle, 
steers, pigs. You have recommended some improvements on that, have you not? 

Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: So that if an improvement was also made in respect to 
kosher cattle, it would be perfectly acceptable to everybody. 

Dr. GWATKIN: Perfectly. 

Dr. WELLS: I would like to say, gentlemen, that there is a Weinberg pen in 
Toronto which was purchased and imported for one of the larger Canadian 
packing establishments, but it has not been found of sufficient strength to 
withstand the roughness of North American or Canadian cattle from the west. 
Some packing plants are now developing an apparatus and attempting to build 
one which will handle North American or Canadian cattle, so that they will 
overcome the possibilty of the machine being knocked apart every time they get 
a big, rugged, white-faced steer in it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Was this pen you speak about imported from England? 
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Dr. WELLS: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: It was not one built out of good, sturdy Canadian steel, — 


was it? 
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Dr. WELLS: No; it was one based on the European pen; but in Europe, as s 


Dr. Gwatkin said, they simply take the animal and lead it into the pen, and 
the animal walks right in. The animal is used to being led everywhere. But 
in this country a big, white-faced steer is not going to be led anywhere; 
certainly not into a machine. Therefore, they are attempting to develop a 
machine that will take this kind of animal. 


Mr. CrEsSTOHL: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Gwatkin one or two more 


questions? I was impressed with the accuracy with which you stated that this. 


cut—and you emphasized it—for kosher slaughtering is quite painless and 
creates almost immediate unconsciousness. That is what you said, is it not? 
Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: And you said, in connection with cattle killing generally, 


that no method is 100 per cent. No method is 100 per cent in what respect? 

Dr. GWATKIN: In producing the desired immediate unconsciousness Very 
often—I do not think it is worth paying too much attention to—there is a 
question that in the case of the kosher cut, when certain people have said that 
owing to constrictions, there is a tendency for the vessels to close at the end, 
and that the bleeding is not as quick and as forcible as it should be. I cannot 
say that I have ever seen that happen, but that is what I mean. There is 
nothing 100 per cent in biological cases. You think you have got it until you 
get an exception. But that is not a thing which needs to be considered. That 
animal would be unconscious quite as quickly as would another. 

Mr. Brest: Might it be, as Dr. Gwatkin has said about the methods of 
shackling and hoisting—that if there was no hoisting, there might possibly 
be more relaxation and a somewhat more rapid draining of blood in relation 
to ritual killing? 

Dr. GWATKIN: I can only say that I think it would be about the same. 

Mr. Brest: If the animal was not hoisted, possibly there would be less 
tension. 

Dr. GWATKIN: I think it is about the same. One method is to cast the 
animal by four rings one around each fetlock. The rope goes through them 


and you pull the rope and it bogs down. They even use mattresses on which 
they fall, and they cut their throats there. 


But in the case of cattle, somebody might get his head kicked off in getting ~ 


four rings on a nervous animal. Over there they are more used to handling, 


as you know. Most of them will walk into this. I would not say it was a 
problem of indifference, but any regulations under the legislation should be 
aimed at an animal being rendered unconscious before being hoisted and cut. 
Therefore you have to change this shackling and hanging business, which 
unfortunately at the present time is one of the worst problems you have. Pigs 
may have to go up two or three flights to go along to the sticking place. I 
am speaking of instances where no anesthesia has been applied, and” no 
stunning. 


Mr. Best: With respect to the lepelaiee part, which we face, would you 
say in a general sense that prior to the killing of the animal we are involved 
in driving, shackling and hoisting, and would that cover the field? Or how 
would you subdivide it when we come to look at it from a legislative pout 
of view. 


4 


Dr. GwatTxINn: I do not think it needs to be lengthy except that it Deis 


covered by general language so that whoever is enforcing the regulations can 
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ee say as a matter of fact that this is not humane. I suppose it is usually left to 
g _ the discretion of the minister and that leaves the power to someone else to 
Fe ~ say. 

4 Mr. Best: This would probably have to start after the animal had arrived 
Fat the plant. 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 
Mr. Brest: And this is a problem to deal with. 
Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, that would be my feeling. 


2 Mr. CHARLTON: Can we not assume from what Dr. Gwatkin has said 

regarding tension, that tension in an animal previous to slaughter will affect 
the meat, and that it would be to the economic advantage of the packers to 
_ strive to see that slaughtering was done in as quiet a way as possible? Would 
' it not be to the economic advantage of the abattoir or to the meat packing 
_ plants to try to reduce this nervous tension themselves before the slaughter? 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, I would certainly think so, Dr. Charlton. The larger 
‘packers realize that this is the case, and they are trying to do it. But in 
their economy you get into some trouble for example when a pig ‘comes 
‘doubling back and their man slaps at it or at cattle, because they can be very 
- stubborn. But you are quite right. I am sure that it is very strongly realized 
_ by the people who are producing meat, because they do not want meat which 
— does not keep or look well. Therefore it is very much to their interest and 
_ they know about it, and they are trying to do it. I hold no brief for: the 
packers, and it is just a matter of\observation with me. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If regulations were introduced 
which would come under the jurisdiction of the meat inspection branch for 
- enforcement, how much slaughter would still take place in the country which 
~ is not within the jurisdiction of the branch and over which the regulations will 
- not in fact apply? 


Dr. WELLS: Approximately 20 per cent. This 20 per cent is divided be- 
- tween home slaughter by a farmer, and smaller packing establishments that 
. do not come under inspection. 


be Mr. FLemMiInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That means that if we were to 
- proceed only on the basis of the meat inspection branch jurisdiction, we would 
still leave 20 per cent of slaughter in the country not controlled. 


Dr. WELLS: Approximately that, perhaps a little less. It would vary with 
- respect to the different classes. There would be less than 20 per cent in the 
 eattle field, but roughly 20 per cent in swine, and it would be less than that 
in the sheep field, depending on the variation in slaughtering that takes place 
- outside inspection. 


Mr. Brest: It would seem to me that we have another field which we could 
not get into, that is, slaughter on farms. And we have other responsibilities. 
It is probably a provincial responsibility to provide the means to be used in 
- each one of the provinces. We could not hope to cover all these things. 


k Dr. WELLS: I believe that is right. It would be a total impossibility to 
_ supervise this right down to the last animal. It would take the entire staff 
that we have in our entire organization to do it. There are not sufficient veter- 
_inarians in the country available to supervise it down to that level. 


Mr. Best: I am glad you brought out that fact. 


Ms Dr. WELLS: That would certainly be our point of view. With our present 
- _ staf or our foreseeable staff, it would be a total impossibility, sir. 
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Dr. Gwatkin made use of the blue sheet containing the United States 


regulations which have recently been put into effect. I shall quote from them ~ 


as follows: 


The United States humane slaughter law, August, 1958, declares 
that it is the policy of the United States that the slaughtering of livestock 
and the handling of livestock in connection with slaughter shall be 
carried out only by humane methods. 

Hither of the two following methods of slaughtering are considered 
to be humane: 


1. All livestock to be rendered insensible to pain by a single blow 
or gunshot, or an electrical, chemical or other means that is 
rapid and effective before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast 
or cut. 

2. Slaughtering in accordance with ritual requirements that pre- 
scribes a method of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss 
of consciousness by anemia of the brain. 

The law requires that after June 30, 1960, no agency of the United 
States government. shall contract for or procure any livestock products 
produced or processed by a slaughterer or processor which in any of 
its plants slaughters or handles animals other than in a humane manner. 
It is provided that during any national emergency declared by the 

_ President or the congress, the limitations on procurement may be modified 
to meet such emergencies. 


They have recognized this matter in providing that when a United States 


agency buys meat or meat products today, be it for the school lunch program | 


or for the price stabilization of the United States government, they have to 
be produced under the United States federal veterinary inspection act. They 
have, in fact, said that before any agency of the government may procure any 
meat or meat food products, whether they be intended for external or domestic 
programs, they must be slaughtered humanely, and they go on to say: 


The secretary of agriculture is directed to designate methods of 
slaughter and handling which are considered humane on or before 
March 1, 1959, and at such times thereafter as considered advisable. 


They have simply laid down a broad field of legislation, just as in this 
country it might be done by an act of parliament, and with regulations con- 
trolling the actual system being designated by the department with respect to 
that act. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: It is quite conceivable that you might be asked to define 


what you, as a veterinarian, might conceive as being a humane method. You ~ 


may be asked to define what is a humane method. I would address myself to 
Dr. Gwatkin and ask him this question, since he has made a pretty full survey: 
as far as you have seen it, would you include the kosher slaughter in your 
conception of what is a humane method; and if you separate that from the 
pre-handling, as it is done at the present time, would you say that it was a 
humane method? 


Dr. GwatKIn: I hoped that I had made it very clear when I stated that 
with the actual Schechita cut there was no objection, and that it is a humane 


method. But the present method of restraining animals is not. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I separated the pre-handling of the cattle from the act of | 


slaughtering the cattle. I separated the two. 

Dr. GWATKIN: And so did I. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You said on page seven that the use of satisfactory casting 
would remove the only objection to ritual slaughter in Canada. 
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Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. 
Mr. McILrRattH: And also on page 21. 
Mr. Hautes: Have we any evidence to prove that other forms of livestock, 
such as calves and hogs, if killed by the same method by sticking, would 
become insensible within two seconds the same as is said is the case in 
connection with kosher methods? If we used that same type in connection with 
other forms of livestock, would they become unconscious within two seconds? 
Dr. GWATKIN: Yes, I think so. I would hate to be the man who is trying to 
kosher a pig, but a sheep I think would be readily adaptable to that. I believe 
{ did tell my committee that it would be possible to kill sheep, which is 
something which worries us very much, by putting them in a so-called “piano” 
and cutting the throat. It is not a nice sight to see blood gushing out from a cut 
which is made in that way, but of course that is only because people do not 
understand what happens. I would say that if an animal could be quietly 
controlled, it would be all right. 3 
Mr. Hauezs: In the case of sticking hogs in the usual way, would you say 
that they became unconscious within two seconds or would you think it would 
be unusual? 

Dr. GWATKIN: I think it would be a somewhat longer time. I have not 
tried it, but I think they would be out fully as quickly when their throat 
is cut across because everything is cut at the same time and out comes the blood. 

Mr. Hates: If we provided for kosher type of killing in a casting pen, it 
would be economic to do it; but if they decided to put lambs and calves and 

hogs into casting pens, supposing you put them in casting pens, if the act 
so says, the same way as in kosher killing, would we have to accept that as 
being humane? | 

Dr. GWATKIN: Yes; I would have no hesitation, if the “pre’’ part was 
all right. The cut would be humane to any animal; they would unquestionably 
be unconscious very quickly. I do not know how long it would be, but it would 

be very quickly. . 


Mr. Hautes: I am thinking of the legislative angle, when it is drawn. 


Dr. GWATKIN: Yes. As it is, sheep and lambs—goats, perhaps—would be 
killed for Jewish slaughter by ritual methods. It would have to be laid down. 
Those animals cannot be hung up, any more than the cow. At any time I have 
seen it, they have a rope and hang them up. With lighter animals it is not 
quite as bad. But I think it is a matter of putting them in a rack, where 
the throat would be cut. If other people wanted to Kosher their sheep and 
lambs, certainly it would be humane, if we accept this cut as being humane— 
and we can do no other. It is only the pre-handling that concerns us. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Do I understand you to say, Dr. Gwatkin—I did not quite 
hear everything you said—that a cut across, as the Shohet gives, causes quicker 
unconsciousness than sticking? 
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Dr. GWATKIN: Oh, yes; the blood gushes out. Instead of pouring out through 
a smaller aperture, everything is wide open. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are reaching the point where we are 
below quorum. If there are no more questions, I would like to announce that 
our next meeting will be on Tuesday, which is April 14, at 11 o’clock. Our 
- witnesses will be representatives from the Canadian Jewish Congress. I would 
also say that the steering committee will be meeting to make arrangements 
for details of future meetings. 

Mr. Taylor is here, and I think he wanted to make a few more comments. 
That is right, is it not, Mr. Taylor? 


Mr. TAytor: Yes, I should like to. 
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The Vick CHAIRMAN: There area bau minutes left. We are below a quorum, — 


but perhaps until the bells ring you could take those few minutes, Mr. ‘Taylor, aS 


if that is all right with the committee. 
Mr. Taytor: Well, if it is time to pack up— 
The VIcE CHAIRMAN: We only have five minutes. 
Mr. TayLor: Oh, I see. | 
The VicE CHAIRMAN: Would you come up here, Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. TAyLor: Mr. Chairman, I see I am going to get Dr. Gwatkin’s blunt | 


nail unless I am brief. 
There were one or two HOctiOne raised at the last meeting. The chairman 


questioned the speed of the COs. Canada Packers tell us they are doing 485 


an hour, which is one every seven and a half seconds. Dr. Kucherepa asked 


what would be the minimum amount of production necessary to install one of | 
these COe2 outfits. I heard from the manufacturers on April 6, and they said — 


the lowest production rate at which it would pay to install the oval immobilizer 
would be 100 to 120 hogs an hour. So that covers a lot of territory. I am not 


prepared to argue the economics of that, and I suggest anyone interested — 
should contact the Allbright-Nell Company of Chicago, who would probably — 


be prepared to defend it. 
There was another question raised by Mr. Noble and Mr. McBain with 
regard to the speed with which cattle can be shot with a captive bolt pistol. 
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As time is very short, I propose to ask the chairman whether I may submit this _ 


written statement to be included as part of the record. It is from Mr. E. Y. 
Lingle, who is president of the Seitz Packing Company. It is a very useful 
document. It was prepared in 1956. I heard from Mr. Lingle only a couple 
of months ago, and he tells me that this method continues to be highly 
satisfactory. ” 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it cutlstaeters to submit this report? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. Tay.or: It is as follows: 


THE USE OF FLOODLIGHTS AND THE CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 
IN SLAUGHTERING BEEF 


By E. Y. Lingle, President of the Seitz Packing Co., Inc., of St. Joseph, 
Mo., U.S.A.—1956 


I appreciate the opportunity to bring you what we think is a new 
idea in beef slaughtering. This one phase of our business which we 


have always considered unpleasant, unsafe, costly, and brutal. 


For many years we at the Seitz Packing Co. have felt that the 


method could be improved. We knew that the cause of most of the 


. trouble in this operation is the sudden movement of the cattle in the 
knocking pen. When cattle are being knocked with a hammer quite 
often they move just as the hammer is descending, with a resulting 
missed or glancing blow, which necessitates another try. A missed or 


glancing blow usually frightens the cattle and makes it more difficult 


to hit correctly the next time. In the case of larger and older animals 
quite often it is almost impossible to knock them down with 1 or even 
2 blows. It is the sad truth that sometimes this type of animal must be 


pounded into submission with several blows. The necessity for several 


blows can be eliminated by using a captive-bolt pistol, but it is difficult — 
to get the cattle to cooperate by standing still so a captive-bolt pistol can 


be used. We have long wanted to use the pistol rather than the hammer, 
but felt we would have difficulty using it because of the movement of 


the cattle. oe gee 
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Recently, the foreman of our slaughtering department, Mr. Harold 
Watson, developed an idea that has been amazingly successful. It is so 
simple that we could hardly believe it would work. Iike the solution 
to many problems, the simple answer is the best. Watson knew that 
cattle are easily blinded by bright lights. For example, how many times 
have you seen a cow or almost any animal for that matter, blinded by 
the headlights of your car at night? When an animal is blinded, his 
instinct is to “‘freeze’”—just as he does when your headlights pick him 
up on the highway at night. Watson applied this line of reasoning to our 
slaughtering procedure and had the maintenance department install 
floodlights in each end of our knocking pen about the eye-level of the 
cattle. It was a very simple installation and a mechanic was able to 
finish it in a few hours. The lights are left turned off until the cattle 
are penned and ready for slaughter. When the cattle are in the pen, 
the lights are flipped on and the effect on the cattle is incredible. They 
are so thoroughly blinded and stand so quietly that you can reach down 
and put your hand on their head. We found that knocking the cattle 
with the hammer became much easier because the cattle were so quiet. 
The number of missed blows was sharply reduced and the operation was 
performed more rapidly. 


But even with the lights, the human error caused some missed or 
glancing blows and we continued to have the same difficulty we had 
always had with larger, older animals. Then we realized that we could 
use the captive-bolt pistol, so we got one and tried it. It is so easy to 
use and so effective that we have no desire to go back to the old hammer | 
method. Our results are better—our operation more efficient—our .end 
product is improved—and, we’re slaughtering cattle in a much more © 
humane fashion. 


I would like to outline here a few of the advantages of our present 
methods. Some of these advantages have come from using the lights, 
some from the use of the captive-bolt pistol, and some from the combi- 
nation of both lights and the pistol. 


1. Greater Safety for the Cattle Knocker.—Cattle knocking is an 
unsafe job because when a man swings a 5-pound hammer over his 
head and misses his object or makes a glancing blow—it produces a 
great strain on the man. We have had several injuries as a result of 
such missed blows. 


2. The j0b is easy to teach.—It takes a man of great strength and 
good coordination to be a cattle knocker if he must use a hammer, and 
it is a job hard to teach. During times of labor shortage, it is one of the 
most difficult jobs in the plant to keep filled. Now with the lights and 
with the captive-bolt pistol—you can make an expert cattle knocker 
out of the average man off the street in an hour’s time. It is that simple. 


3. Better Results——We have slaughtered over 5,000 cattle with the 
lights and with the pistol, and we have had only an occasional ‘‘stiff’’ 
cattle. Before we had lights, and when we used the hammer, we had 
stiff cattle every day. These stiff cattle are the ones that do not bleed 
properly and are very difficult for the butcher to skin because the hide is 
tight. It is quite apparent now that generally we are doing a better job 
of bleeding our cattle. The government inspector has remarked that 
there is less coagulated blood in the heart, and the men on the floor 
have shown me that there is less blood in the chest cavity when the 
cattle are eviscerated. Careful investigation has proven these facts to 
be true. Our beef foreman swears that his cattle cut better and that 
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he has less bruises; but, as yet we do not have adequate figures to prove 
this fact. I do know that in over 5,000 cattle we have had only one 


“spotter.” I know, too, that there is much less lunging about by the > 


cattle in the knocking pen—so it is natural that we should have fewer 
bruises. 

According to Dr. Garold O. Sigars, veterinarian, who has observed 
our method, there are scientific reasons why we are getting few “stiff” 
cattle and better bleeding. He thinks it is a much improved technique 
over the old way. 


4. Greater Efficiency.—We have made time studies of the slaughter- 
ing of several hundred cattle and we find that we can load the gun and 
shoot 1 cattle every 7 seconds. On the basis of 1 cattle every 10 seconds, 
1 man can slaughter 360 cattle per hour and he can continue to do this 


all day long because his work is much easier than when he used the ~ 


hammer. Our knocking pen is 9 feet long, a little over 6 feet high and 
34 feet wide. We use the gun from the same platform as when we used 
the hammer. We believe with this system a gun could oe used in 
knocking pens up to 4 feet wide. 

We made no changes in our knocking pen except to install the three 
outside weatherproof floodlights in each end. The lights can be installed 
at the ends of the knocking pen or along the sides, if necessary—just 
so they are about eye level to the cattle and shine in ‘the cattle’s eyes. 

Time is also saved because the knocker never has to wait a few 
moments to see if the cattle are going to get up as he does when he 
uses the hammer. With the gun, he knows they won’t get up. Since 
we have started using the gun, not one cattle has gotten up. There is 
a safety advantage here too. 


5. It is more humane.—No more do we hear the bellowing in the © 


knocking pen because a cattle has been hurt by a misdirected blow. 
With the lights, the gun is a sure thing—quick to use and with instan- 


taneous results. But even for the packer who insists-on using the 


hammer, lights will give much more humane results because there is 
much less movement of the cattle, with the consequence that they are 
easier to strike with the hammer. However, we strongly recommend 
that where possible, the gun be used with the lights. 


The only disadvantage to the gun is that the brain is not edible when 


the gun is used because the bolt of the gun forces particles of hide and 
bone into the brain. Consequently, the inspection service will not let 
the packer save the brain for food. However, the brain in a cattle is 
worth less than 5 cents each and we feel that if an occasional bruise or 


dark cutter can be eliminated, we will save much more than the value 


of the brains. 


Patent is pending on the lighting process and if the patent is granted, — 
charges for use will be nominal because we are very anxious for the 


industry to use this method. We know that any member of the industry 
who can and will improve this cattle slaughtering method will be as 
pleased with his results as we are with ours. 


The document strongly extols the use of these Seitz lights to keep the © | 


animal’s head steady. Of course—as Dr. Gwatkin said—no method is perfect; 

but if the animal’s heads are kept absolutely steady you can make pretty sure 

of 100 per cent results, and also you get the speed. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: This is to appear in the minutes of the meeting? 


Mr. Tay.tor: Yes. Mr. Horner also raised a question about the proportion 
of Kosher slaughter. I was recently in touch with the Canadian Jewish 
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Congress and tried to get the information, but the officials had no figures. 


They said they would endeavour to get them, so by the time the congress 
appears before the committee, they may have the information. 

If Mr. Chairman would agree to accept something which is unofficial, but 
as yet unrefuted, I have been informed that Kosher slaughtering in Montreal 
is as high as 30 per cent of the total slaughtering in that city. I repeat that 
I am unable to substantiate this; but it may be of some help... That more or 
less deals with these questions, but I think it is rather important to note that 
the manufacturer of this oval COz2 does state that it is economical for this 
apparatus to be installed for plants with a production of 100 to 120 an hour. 
I think I said ‘‘200” before. . 

Then, I believe Dr. Gwatkin referred to the Dyne or Weinberg pen and 
its strength. I had a letter from the manufacturers a few weeks ago, in which 
they said that these pens were sold in fairly large quantities in the Argentine. 
I do not know whether the Argentine cattle are any tougher than ours. Are 
they, Dr. Wells? . 

Dr. WELLS: I have not heard of their being used. Have you seen them 
in use in the Argentine? 

Mr. TAYLOR: No; but the manufacturer says they have a number of these 
pens in use there. He says he would be quite willing to construct the pens 
to Canadian requirements, if necessary. 

I do not know if there are any other questions, but I should like to say, 
in the very short time at my disposal, that personally, whilst I know that you 
can probably knock the small calf out with your fist almost, I would be very 
much against any manual method of either stunning or slaughtering—with 
the exception of kosher—any animals calves, sheep or lambs. I do not know 
whether you gentlemen have seen a mallet being used on sheep, but you 
almost have to knock their skulls to pieces. It is because of the wool on top 
of the skull; and it is very tough job. The pistol is quite easy to use, and 
I think in this brief that was produced there is a report of a large slaughtering 
establishment in Newcastle-on-Tyne which has a huge sheep production. I do 
not know what Dr. Gwatkin will have to say about that, but I think he will 
agree with me. 

Dr. GWATKIN: I did not say “sheep”. 

Mr. Taytor: I beg your pardon, sir. 

Dr. GWATKIN: I do not think so. 

Mr. TayLor: Well, I am sorry. 

I did not quite catch Mr. Hales’ question with regard to cutting the throat 
across. Did he mean just with an ordinary knife, or with a kosher prepared 
knife? 

Mr. HALES: With a knife as sharp as that uséd by the kosher slaughterer. 

Mr. TAyLor: I wonder whether you would get a knife as sharp as that? 
That is a ritual procedure. Could you get a knife sharper than a razor? 

Mr. HALES: Well, if it is possible to get it. 


Mr. TAyLor: I would just like to raise the point that I think it is a rather 
dangerous precedent to suggest cutting the throat of any animal while it is 
still conscious, with the exception, of course, of where the knife is ritually 
prepared—because these boys are really careful. 

However Mr. Hales is an expert on these matters. I am afraid I would not 
be prepared to argue too much. Another thing, of course, is that the delivery 
of quiet animals is of the greatest consequence. The quieter the animal, the 
better the meat. I am prepared to be questioned on this, but it was my ex- 
perience years ago, when using a captive bolt pistol, that if an animal was 
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kept very quiet before the pistol was used, the time for the reflex action was 
delayed slightly and also there was not quite so much. That is just a personal <a 
experience. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Could I interrupt, Mr..Chairman, by asking one question. 


Must the head of the animal that is going to receive the pistol-shot be kept — 
absolutely quiet and almost rigid? q 
4 
r 


Mr. TAYLOR: It should be, yes. Actually, it is to save mis-shots. If you 
have a lot of cattle in a knocking-box milling around all over the place, it is 
an awful job to get at them. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: But is would be a bit of a job to get a good Canadian 4 
western steer’s head so fixed that he could be immobilized. “< 


Mr. TAYLoR: Yes, it would; but the whole thing is, with these Seitz lights 
you get the animal’s head absolutely frozen. 


Mr. Hautes: Mr. Taylor, I think there is room for further thought on this. — 
Are not the packers still using their stunning pens, but using the wale bolt .-4 
pistol, having sox or eight steers in the pen? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes. 

Mr. Hates: Then their heads are not fixed? 


Mr. TayLor: No, but if an animal’s head is frozen, you can make sure you 
get increased speed. 


Mr. HENDERSON: It is certainly very difficult to get them quiet. I have 
done a lot of dehorning in my time. It is very difficult to get the head still. 


Mr. TayLor: If you have these lights glaring in their eyes at the time, 
it is very effective. If you catch an animal in the headlights of your car, 
you find it absolutely freezes. It is the same thing with these lights. 

Dr. GWATKIN: It is a momentary reaction? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes, it is. Iam afraid I have nothing more to say, gentlemen— 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, apparently Mr. Taylor is at some dis- 
advantage in having so short a time. I wonder if he could come before us 
again, when he will have a little more leisure to make his points? 

Mr. Taytor: I do not think there is ety: much more I can say, unless — 
anybody wants to ask me something. 


Mr. Best: Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Taylor appear before us when per- 
haps the Toronto Humane Society appears before the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The humane society will be here, and would it be 
agreeable to the committee if Mr. Taylor were to come back with one of those 
societies? . 

Some hon. MemBers: Agreed. 


Mr. McILRAITH: Mr. Chairman, I should lke to have Dr. Wells avatanie 
at these committees when he can conveniently arrange it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Dr. Wells will be available at some future time. 
That is correct, is it not, Dr. Wells? 


Dr. WELLS: I would be pleased to be available on any occasion. My 
present plans call for me to leave for Europe on April 25. Dr. Gwatkin will 
certainly be available. We have a meeting of the International Epizoatics, — 
which is the international disease agency. That meeting is in Paris at the end 
of this month, and I am scheduled to speak there and attend the meeting, 
representing our organization for the Department of Agriculture, hear of 
animals division. But other than that, I will certainly be here. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Will you be available up to the time of departure, or im-_ 
~ mediately preceding? 
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Dr. WELLS: By all means. I do not want to take up any more time, but I 
do wish to explain something in regard to what Mr. Taylor has said with 
respect to these lights. Practical experience has led, not only ourselves, but 
the industry in Canada, not to lean as heavily on them as Mr. Taylor suggests. 
They do not, in fact, immobilize the head. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I have never used lights, but I have done lots of dehorn- 
ing, and it is very difficult to keep them still. 


The committee adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, April 14, 1959. 
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The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Best, Broome, Cadieu, Mrs. Casselman, Messrs. 
Charlton, Crestohl, Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Fleming, Hales, Henderson, Jorgen- 


son, Kucherepa, Lahaye, MacLean (Winnipeg-North Centre), McBain, Mc- 


Ilraith, McIntosh, Montgomery, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Southam, 
Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Thompson, Tucker, Villeneuve, and Walker (32). 


In attendance: From the Canadian Jewish Congress: Messrs. Saul Hayes, 
National Executive Director; Sydney M. Harris, Chairman, Special Committee 
on Humane Slaughter Legislation; Rabbi S. M. Zambrowsky, Chairman, 
Religious Welfare Committee; Samuel Levine, Administrative Executive As- 
sistant and Benjamin Kayfetz, Director of National Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Copies of a brief entitled “Brief on Humane Slaughter Legislation” pre- 
pared by The Canadian Jewish Congress were distributed to members of the 


~ Committee. 
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- The Chairman called on Mr. Hayes, who after introducing the members 
of the delegation from The Canadian Jewish Congress, made a short statement 
and then called on Mr. Harris who read the brief referred to above. 


Messrs. Harris and Hayes and Rabbi Zambrowsky were questioned. 


The questioning completed, the Chairman thanked the delegation for their 
brief and their co-operation. 


At 12.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.00 a.m. Friday, 
April 17th. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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TUESDAY, April 14, 1959. 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Will Mr. Saul Hayes 
and his delegation take their seats up here at the head table please. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You have no objection to my sitting here in isolated 
splendour? : 

The CHAIRMAN: Not a bit. 

Mr. Kucherepa wants me to announce that there are a few tickets left 
for the banquet at 12.30 today in room 16, the medical luncheon. You may 
receive your tickets from Mr. Kucherepa. 

Today we are fortunate to have with us representatives of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress from Toronto and Montreal who will present a brief. Follow- 
ing it you will be permitted to ask any questions you like about the humane 
slaughter of animals. I now ask Mr. Hayes to introduce his group. 

Mr. Saul Hayes (National executive director, Canadian Jewish Congress): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; permit me first of all to thank you for the 
invitation to be present because this is a matter of considerable importance 
to us, and to express our point of view on the matter of ritual slaughtering. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that we are convinced that cruelty to animals 
must be extirpated from Canadian life. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say a word or two about the 
Canadian Jewish Congress so that you will have the advantage, I hope, of 
knowing that we are speaking on behalf of the Canadian Jewish community, 
and that you will know that the viewpoint expressed in this brief will be 
the official brief on the part of the Canadian Jewish community and will 
represent the point of view of the Canadian Jewish community in this matter 
which is of importance to it. 

We had an opportunity to discuss this matter with the Hon. Mr. Fulton, 
the Minister of Justice, last year when he was considering introducing an 
amendment to the Criminal Code on the same subject matter. For reasons 
which you know better than I, it has been diverted from the Department of 
Justice to your own committee. 

At that time we had opportunity to meet.with Mr. Fulton and to explain 
our point of view; and what we indicated to him is contained in this brief 


_ which will be presented to you. 


The Canadian Jewish Congress has headquarters at Montreal, and 
divisional headquarters all over Canada from Halifax to Vancouver. There 
are very important branches in the two principal areas of Jewish population, 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Mr. Sydney Harris is a layer from Toronto and he is head of the special 
committee on this matter of legislation on slaughtering practice; Rabbi S. M. 
Zambrowsky of Montreal is chairman of our religious welfare committee under 
whose jurisdiction these matters find themselves; Dr. Samuel Levine of 
Montreal is an executive assistant in the Canadian Jewish Congress, and Mr. 
B. G. Kayfetz of Toronto is director of our public relations committee. 

As you may guess from this juxtaposition of religious welfare and public 
relations, these matters are intertwined. 
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Please do not think that we are going to speak five times. Actually Rabbi 
Zambrowsky will introduce our brief which is contained in the short form 
in which you see it, and Mr. Harris will be available as well to make his point 
of view and to answer questions. 

The other members of the committee are here not only as give moral 
support, but because they have taken an active part in the preparation. 

Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris will now read the brief. We were well prepared except that I 
“soofed” on who was going to read it. It will be Mr. Harris. 


Mr. SypNEy M. Harris (Chairman, special committee of humane slaughter 
legislation, Canadian Jewish Congress): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I 
propose, with your permission, to read this brief which is, contrary to the 
practice in many briefs, in fact, brief. It sets forth our position, and following 
the reading of it, Rabbi Zambrowsky and I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions or enter into any discussion that is desired by members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Canadian Jewish Congress is the spokes- 
man of the Jewish community of Canada. We are ever concerned with those 
matters of public interest which affect the status, rights, and welfare of our 
community and indeed of all Canadians. We have requested the opportunity of 
appearing before you today for two reasons—first and foremost because our 
religious traditions which forbid inhumane treatment of animals impel us to 
express our concern in connection with the problem before you, and secondly, 
in order to make clear to the people of Canada that our traditional practices in 
this area have been developed with humaneness as their prime prerequisite. 

Our holy books—both the biblical laws included in the Five Books of Moses 
and the great body of sacred literature comprised in the Oral Law (Talmudic 
Law)—impose considerable restriction and injunction upon man’s treatment 
of his domestic animals. Domestic beasts, like human beings, must be rested 
on the Sabbath. The farmer must feed and water his cattle before he partakes 
of his own meal. The ox when working in the field is to be unmuzzled so as 
to partake of the grain. Hunting for sport is forbidden. The Hebrew expression 
“tsaar baalei chayim” (prevention of pain to a living creature, i.e. an animal) is 
a basic concept in rabbinic and Talmudic writings and appears frequently in 
legal and religious discourses and in the writings of the Jewish sages. There 
are even rules prohibiting the gelding or the branding of cattle based on the 
pain these procedures would inflict. 

We raise this point as a general background to the matter with which we 
are dealing since the historical attitude of Judaism to the treatment of animals 
has a direct reference to the Jewish method of animal slaughter. Shechitah— 
the Jewish method of animal slaughter—cannot be fully understood unless it is 
examined and interpreted in the context of the total Jewish religious precept of 
humane treatment for animals. Observant Jews may not partake of meat from 
an animal not slaughtered in accordance with the requirements of the divine 
law handed down at Mount Sinai and referred to in our holy books, as we 
have mentioned before. In the history of mankind the Jewish faith was among 
the first to establish legislative sanctions against inhumane slaughter of animals. 

The entire process of shechita is so highly regulated and circumscribed by 
religious prescription that the whole procedure is permeated with ideas of 
sanctity and caution, and with the respect demanded by a religious act. The 
shochet—the slaughterer—must primarily be a man of high moral character and 
personal piety, specially trained for his office, possessing a precise knowledge of 
the anatomy of the animal, and steady of hand, and he must be well versed in 


Jewish law. He receives and maintains his authority to practise his calling from 
a rabbi who submits him, before he commences his profession, to rigorous tests _ 
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of his general knowledge of Jewish law and his familiarity and skill with the 
rules and practices of ritual slaughter, and he is subject to continuous supervi- 
sion thereafter. In the course of this supervision the shochet’s knife-blade— 
chalif—is tested to ensure that it maintains its keen and flawless edge—an 
essential factor for humane and swift killing. 

The unauthorized individual, in Jewish law and tradition, may not slaughter 
an animal for food purposes. Animal slaughter is regarded as a matter that 
cannot be undertaken casually or privately. It is an act undertaken only for 
food purposes and may not be carried out except by those specifically trained 
and ordained for the purpose. We know of no other tradition or society in the 
western world where slaughter of animals is so strictly regulated and where 
casual or careless slaughter of animals is prohibited. Slaughter by an un- 
authorized person, even for family or individual consumption, is utterly 
unknown and foreign to Jewish practice. The entire process of animal slaughter 
is permeated in spirit and in practice with sanctity and veneration for God’s 
creatures. 

In Judaism, says Dr. Jeremiah J. Berman’, learned author of the definitive 
text on this matter, 


...the act of animal slaying is not viewed as a step in the business 
of meat preparation. It is a deed charged with religious import. It is 
felt that the flame of animal life partakes of the sacred, and may be 
extinguished only by the sanction of religion, and only at. the hands 
of one of its sensitive and reverential servants. The performance of 
shechitah is, as every Jew who follows the tradition senses, a signi- 
ficantly religious act. 


At this point it is appropriate to give a description of the Jewish method 
of animal slaughter. We quote from the testimony rendered before a committee 
of the parliament of Eire on January 17, 1934, by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Herzog, 
then chief rabbi of Ireland and now chief rabbi of Israel: 


The Jewish method consists of cutting the throat of the animal with 
a single swift and uninterrupted sweep of the knife, which is of more 
than surgical sharpness and smoothness, horizontally across the throat 
in such a manner that it severs the trachea, oesophagus, carotid 
arteries and jugular veins. The knife-edge must be perfect, without 
the least perceptible unevenness, indentation or roughness. The knife 
must be minutely examined by a specific method before killing to test its 
sharpness and smoothness. It must also be examined after killing and 
if any indentation is found, the beast is regarded as having been im- 
properly slaughtered and its flesh is ‘nebelah’, i.e. is regarded from the 
standpoint of our dietary laws like the flesh of an animal which died of 
itself (carrion) and may not be consumed by Jews. The knife must 
be twice as long as the breadth of the neck of the animal: for larger 
cattle fourteen finger-breadths. 

The slaughtering of animals for Jewish consumption, must be carried 
out by an educated, refined, and cultured man, known to be God- 
fearing, who is appointed an official of the community, properly trained, 
duly licensed, authorized and supervised by the religious head of the 
community, whose duty it is in the case of the slaughterer’s misconduct 
or inefficiency to suspend him or even to annul his license. 


Although we do not wish to overburden you with quotations, it may not 
be amiss to cite a number of additional authorities in order to make quite 


*Shechitah. N.Y. 1941, Bloch Publishing Co. Page 8. 
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clear to the honourable members of the committee the physiological and other 
processes involved in shechitah. Reference may be had to a statement made 
on March 26, 1957 by Dr. H. H. Dukes, professor of veterinary physiology and 
head of the department at the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York: 


I have seen more than 100 cattle and a large number of sheep and 
calves slaughtered by shechitah, the Jewish method of slaughter. The 

observations were made in several slaughter houses, two of them large 
establishments in New York City. 

In my opinion the method is humane. This opinion is based on 
(1) detailed observation of the method in all its aspects, and (2) careful 
observation of the animals before, during, and after the cutting of the 
throat. The visual observations have been supported by the making 
of several motion pictures, some of them in slow motion. 

The cutting of the throat in shechitah is done with a large, very ~ 
sharp knife with an edge of great smoothness. The incision is a very 
large one, quickly and skillfully made by the ritual slaughterer. Among 
the structures of the neck that are severed are the carotid arteries and 
the jugular veins. An immediate outpouring of great quantities of blood 
occurs from the heart ends of the severed vessels. In most cases there 
is very little bleeding from the head ends of the severed vessels. 

In my opinion the suddenness and the magnitude of the hemorrhage 
almost immediately reduce the blood flow through the cerebral vessels 
to the point where consciousness would no longer be possible. It 
is most unlikely that consciousness would be maintained by the small — 
blood flow through the vertebral arteries (which are not severed by 
the cut but which in ruminants supply little blood to the brain anyway). 
It should be pointed out that consciousness does not necessarily imply 
pain. 

The cutting of the throat is done so quickly and skillfully that the 
feeling of pain as a result of the cut is improbable. At the most, any 
pain felt would be momentary, for the animal must quickly pass into 
unconsciousness from inadequate blood supply to the brain. 

The contractions of the muscles of the animals, including struggling 
and sometimes convulsive movements, following the cut have nothing 
to do with consciousness or pain. They are caused by the action of nerve 
centers in the brain stem and spinal cord, levels of the nervous system 
below the cerebral cortex. These centers are at first excited by the lack 
of blood supply and send out nerve impulses to the muscles they govern. 
The reaction of these nerve centers to lack of blood supply and oxygen 
is well known to physiologists and is in no way concerned with concious- 
ness and pain. 

An uninformed person watching the reactions of an animal dying. 
from severe hemorrhage could draw erroneous conclusions with respect 
to consciousness and pain. The correct interpretation of the reactions 
requires fundamental knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
animal, particularly as applied to the circulation, respiration and nervous 
system. 


Many physiologists and veterinarians in past years have declared 
that in their opinion shechitah slaughter is humane. I join in this 
assertion. | 


We further refer to a statement made on February 3, 1955, by the late Lord 
Horder, G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., (physician to Their Majesties Edward VIII, 
George VI, and Elizabeth II): 
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The animal loses consciousness immediately. It is difficult to conceive 
a more painless and a more rapid mode of death. For a few seconds after 
the cut is made the animal makes no movement. Its body is then con- 
vulsed; the convulsive movements continue for about a minute and then 
cease. 

The interpretation of these facts is clear. The cut is made by a 
knife so sharp and so skilfully handled that a state of syncope, with its 
associated unconsciousness, follows instantaneously upon the severing of 
the blood vessels, the rapid loss of blood and the consequent great fall 
in blood pressure. The movements of the animals, which begin about 
ninety seconds after the cut and continue for about ninety seconds, are 
epileptiform in nature and are due to the bloodless state of the brain. 
Sensation has been abolished at the moment of the initial syncope. 

Careful and critical scrutinising of this method of slaughtering leaves 
me in no doubt whatever that it is fraught with less risk of pain to the 
animal than any other method at present practised. 


We also wish to cite from the recent report made by the Canadian veter- 
inaries Dr. Ronald Gwatkin, D.V.M., C.V.Sc., and Dr. A. C. Tanner, D.V.M.*: 


There does not appear to be any reaction to the cut. The convulsive 
movements observed later are only such as noted in all animals when 
asphyxial convulsions set in. 


A distinguished British physiologist, Sir Charles Lovatt Evans, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
emeritus professor of physiology, London University, wrote**: 


...common sense tells me that if the animal suffered he would kick 
immediately the cut was made. As everyone who has ever witnessed the 
act is well aware, the animal lies absolutely still the moment the vessels 
are severed, and it is only a minute or so later that asphyxial convulsions 
set in. Consciousness, we know, is lost long before this. On physiological 
principles... the carotid arteries being severed, much of the blood supply 
to the brain is immediately lost. The remaining vessels to the brain, in any 
case, even at the normal arterial pressure, supply only a fraction of the 
blood, and with the immediate fall of blood pressure the fraction is still 
further reduced; the result is, I think, almost immediate loss of con- 
sciousness. 


In 1904 T. H. Openshaw, C.M.G., M.S., F.R.C.S., said: 


...1f both carotids are cut the cerebral circulation must fail prac- 
tically completely and the onset of more or less complete insensibility 
to pain be almost immediate. The act of bleeding is not painful. 

Of the many cases of cut throat which I have treated at the London 
Hospital, I never knew one who said that he had experienced any pain 
at the time of injury, and those of whom I have asked the question have 
all said they felt no pain at the moment of cutting the throat. 


Sir Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., said in 1904: 


Two facts are indisputably established: (1) that a big injury such 
as throat cutting is not felt at the moment of infliction; (2) that the 
cutting of the big arteries in the throat instantly arrests the circulation 
in the great brain and abolishes consciousness. 


* Report of Joint Committee on Improved Methods of Slaughter by Ronald Gwatkin, D.V.M., 

Se Voc. anda: oc. Fanner, D.V.M.-: “October -22, 1957. 

** Cited in S. D. Sassoon: Critical Study of Electrical Stunning and the Jewish Method of 
Slaughter, Third Edition 1956, Letchworth, Herts. 
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To sum up, these authorities confirm that the incision itself is not painful, 
that the animal retains no consciousness after being cut and that any convulsive 
movements of the animal following the cut have no relationship either to the 
suffering of pain or the retention of consciousness. These latter matters are all 
of them subject to frequent misunderstanding on the part of persons unfamiliar 
with the physiology involved in the act of shechita and who are misled by sub- 
jective impressions received after a superficial observation of its performance. 

A weighty body of public opinion has voiced the demand that legislation 
be enacted to ensure that food animals be slaughtered in a humane manner. The 
laudable purpose of this demand is to provide that the animal will suffer as 
little pain as possible prior to its being put to death. With this we concur, but 


one method that is frequently suggested is that the beast be stunned or rendered 


unconscious prior to slaughter. Our religious laws require that food animals 
must not be injured or hurt in any way before they are slaughtered and that 
they must be conscious, healthy and whole at the moment of slaughter, and 
accordingly any requirement that animals be stunned or rendered unconscious 
prior to the act of slaughter would make it impossible for Jews to conform to 
the precepts of our religion. Since the very act of shechita renders the animal 
completely and instantaneously insensitive to pain, we submit that our method 
of slaughter accomplishes exactly the end desired by those who recommend pre- 
slaughter stunning and should be regarded in every sense as equivalent thereto. 

Our religious mandate requiring humane treatment of animals is appli- 
cable to pre-slaughter handling as well. In the past, when mass production of 
beef was not a factor, the method of casting commonly used was to bring the 


animal to the floor by a wrestling process—somewhat like the “bulldogging”’ 


that is done in branding cattle in the Canadian west. This still may be prev- 
alent in smaller centres and abattoirs. In the larger plants, however, the 
assembly line kind of output has been facilitated by the suspension of the 
animal by its hind-feet. Some observers, looking at this subjectively, con- 
clude that it causes the animal pain and report bellowing, shaking and terror. 
Others, just as sensitive and observant, find that the worst that can be said 
about the process is that it inflicts an undignified though not painful end to 
the animal. 


In the preparation for Jewish slaughtering it is essential that great care 
be exercised to avoid injuring the animal, if for no other reason than that 
injuries so produced might render the animal ritually unfit for consumption. 
Any injury caused to it by mishandling would render the animal unfit for 
consumption even if it were to be slaughtered in accordance with the Jewis 
method. 

We must underscore that it is and always has been our desire to prevent 
any cruelty. We have no desire to protect methods of pre-slaughter handling 
or preparation which may be inhumane. At the same time we see no need to 
restrict or ban present methods of handling which may not be inhumane. 
While we hold no brief for and oppose any form of shackling or hoisting 
which may be inhumane, we do not think it should be assumed that shackling 
and hoisting per se are inhumane. In any event whether reference is made 
to existing methods of handling animals preparatory to slaughter or to neces- 
sary modifications of such existing methods or to revolving pens or methods 
as yet to be devised, our position, precisely stated, is that we are opposed to 
any methods which may be inhumane; this does not necessarily rule out 


existing methods of handling animals preparatory to slaughter which are 


or which could be modified so as to be humane. 
At this stage of the development of this subject it is impossible to restrict 
pre-slaughter handling to any specific method since we cannot predict in 
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advance how such methods will apply in actual experience to Canadian condi- 


tions and on Canadian bred animals or whether or not our religious require- 
ments may thereby be prejudiced. 

In any legislative treatment which may be recommended by your Com- 
mittee we therefore respectfully submit that there should be included a state- 
ment recognizing as humane any method of pre-slaughter handling or prepara- 
tion which is consistent with the requirements of our faith for the slaughter 
of food animals. 

We have one or two further observations to make in regard to legislation 
or regulation. The suggestion is sometimes made that all that is necessary in 
such enactments in order to protect shechita would be a clause exempting 
shechita from the general provisions of such a law or stating that it should 
be “considered” as humane. An exemption of this type would not be accept- 
able to us: it leaves the impression that the exception is being made solely 
for reasons of religion even though the act of slaughter itself is not considered 
by the proponents of such a law to be humane. Any enactment should be 
so phrased as to clearly and unequivocally indicate that the Jewish method 
of slaughter and any pre-slaughter handling consistent therewith is humane. 

If it would be of assistance to you we would very much appreciate an 
opportunity of considering any proposed bill or regulation which you may 
recommend and if you wish we are prepared to render what assistance lies 
within our power in the drafting of such. | 

We are deeply grateful for this opportunity of appearing before you and of 
explaining through you to the Parliament and people of our country the very 
important considerations that determine the attitude of our faith to the humane 
slaughter of animals. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for the Canadian Jewish Congress 
on behalf of the Jewish Community of Canada. 

This is presented by my colleague Rabbi Zambrowsky and myself. Thank 
you, very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the committee, have you any questions which 
you would like to ask? 

Mr. Broome: Mr. Chairman, I think this committee, both from the testi- 
mony we have heard before and today are in complete agreement that schehitah 
is perhaps the most humane method which can be devised. I think the only part 
in which there might be any question is the shackling and handling of animals 
prior to slaughter. I notice that the brief says: 


necessary modifications of such soya methods or to revolving 
pens or methods as yet to be devised. 


Information given to the committee so far has shown that these pens have 
been devised and are in use, whereas the brief implies they are yet to be 
devised. I wonder if it might be possible for the delegation to comment in 
respect of the use of casting pens. 

Rabbi ZAmMBROWSKY: As far as the prepartory steps preceding shechitah 
slaughtering are concerned, from all the personal knowledge and all the reading 
I was able to do on this subject, I have failed to find where authorities agree 
that any type of pen which has been invented so far is less painful from the 
point of view of the animal. 

In respect of the shock, it may be that the shock of seclusion in such an 
isolated spot ‘might be more of a shock to the animal than its being lifted up. 
As we have seen in operation, the whole process in the preparatory stages from 
the time the animal is taken out from its seclusion and brought into the place 
of slaughter where it is hoisted on a chain, through the actual cut of the neck, 
is a process which takes from between 26 and 29 seconds on the average. 
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Some authorities we have read claim that, because of the quickness, the 
animal does not have a chance to experience even a shock, not to speak of 
the pain of mistreatment. 

I might add a quotation from the same professor to which my colleague, 
Mr. Harris, referred. He failed to include a few words at the end: 


I should be happy to think my own end were likely to be as swift 
and painless as the end of these cattle killed in this way undoubtedly is. 


Whereas we may not have any special objection to a type of pen if the 
process is so arranged that it does no damage to the animal, there is actually 
no proof that the animal suffers less through such a process. 


Mr. Broome: May I ask a further question? What is the furor all about 
in respect of the humane slaughter of animals, because if what the witness 
states is correct there is no need to change any conditions at present since 
all animals at present are stunned pretty well universally or hoisted and 
shackled and carried along to the actual killing spots. If what you say is right, 
in effect what you are saying is there is no need whatsoever for any change. 


Rabbi ZAMBROWSKY: From our point of view and the methods that are 
used by the Jewish people, I do not hesitate to say there is absolutely no need 
for any changes or for any legislation, because so far we have seen that no 
method suggested, or no legislation introduced anywhere, serves or would 
serve aS an improvement upon our extremely careful and cautious way of 
handling cattle. 

As far as the general picture is concerned, speaking from the point of 
view of Jewish law, of course, as you heard from the memorandum, we are 
opposed to stunning or hammering. We believe that it is not the most humane 
way. However, we certainly are not asking for any legislation. We feel that 
if our system is left alone that justice is done to the animal to the extent that 
any justice can be done in any method of killing. Killing per se of any living 
being may not be the most humane thing, but once it is accepted that we have 
to procure meat for human consumption, we must resort to it. I think in our 
way both handling it and slaughtering it there is no question in our minds-that 
this satisfies to the maximum, presently at any rate, anything that may be 
suggested. 


Mr. Hautes: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there are any differences of 
opinion as to the fact that the shechitah method of slaughter is humane. I think 
the differences of opinion rest in the preparation before slaughter. From what 
we have heard, to date, I think that the method of shackling a steer by one leg 
and hoisting it up off the floor and letting him struggle until the cut is made 
cannot, in the eyes of the general public, appear to be very humane. 

Therefore I am wondering what objections the group appearing before us 
has to the casting pen? Why not put the casting pen into operation? Is it not 
being used in other countries today with complete satisfaction? I would like 
to hear some discussion on the use of the casting pen. 

Mr. HAyeEs: The casting pen is in widespread use, particularly in the United 
Kingdom and it may be used elsewhere, but we know only about its use in the 
United Kingdom and also I believe in the Argentine. 

The literature which we have on its use in the United Kingdom is to the 
effect that it is eminently satisfactory. It appears to solve the problem of some 
people and solve our previous objections. . 

However, there are different conditions in Canada to those appertaining 
in the United Kingdom, conditions of which I can only speak for hearsay. I do 
not have any personal knowledge. That is, the type of cattle, the docile cattle” 
of the United Kingdom contrasted against the pertinacious type we have on 
this continent. That is an important aspect of it. 
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I am not asked to give any views on these matters, but with your indul- 
gence I would like to say that I think it is impossible to come to a conclusion 
as to whether or not the shackling is inhumane unless one has spent an hour 
in an abattoir and makes up his own mind. If you have a picture before you 
and see an animal hoisted and do not know how long it was there, you would 
get an impression which is out of perspective. This whole operation takes 
26 to 29 seconds and then you realize that you have a different outlook as 
to whether or not shackling is inhumane. I say that with deep respect for 
those who disagree with me. 

Members of the humane society go into abattoirs and come out with an 
entirely different picture. The very thing I consider quite humane because 
of the lifting of the cattle so quickly—and the destruction is so quick, almost 
before you can say, “Jack Robinson’—my friends from the humane society 
look at it and say, ‘what a horrible picture for an animal to be hoisted up 
to be destroyed!” 

There is another point I would like to make by way of advice which I 
think is perhaps presumptuous of me, that there seems to be considerable 
value in not having this made a question of rebuttal of a presumption such 
as was indicated in the first item, to deal with it in the Criminal Code, be- 
cause there is the consideration that even a casting pen can be cruel. The 
question of having a casting pen, in itself, does not solve the problem of in- 
humaneness, any more than the shackling. If it does not work well in certain 
cases, it will not be humane. 

Therefore, the question really is the type of method used in the pre- 
slaughter handling and how it is used, and not a generality that it is bad 
per se. If there were an amendment to the Criminal Code which said that 
anybody is guilty of cruelty to animals unless he conducts the pre-slaughter 
handling under certain conditions, then there is a presumption that it is not 
cruel until proven to be cruel. 

Any of the cases of shackling I have seen are not inhumane. Again ob- 
jectively, a judge or a jury may in one case say it was and in another say it 
was not, and in another case this might apply to the casting pen as well. 

Mr. HALES: The United States regulations are to be put in force in 1960. 
Are the casting pens to be used there? 


Mr. Harris: I do not think we have any knowledge. I read the testimony 
and the debates in the United States Senate and before the special committee, 
and reference was made to the casting pens but they did not commit them- 
selves because they have before them a bill which provides for a study of 
the entire matter in order to develop the appropriate way of doing it. 

I do not suppose anyone knows the conditions of the casting pen. All 
of us in this delegation agree with Mr. Hayes that the conditions which face 
the casting pen in Canada or in the United States are considerably different 
from those which face the casting pen in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hates: May I ask why? 


Mr. Harris: Because of the difference in the size, weight and temperament 
of the animals. I cannot speak from personal knowledge but people who 
know—and I would imagine some of the members of this committee would 
have better knowledge of the temperament of Canadian cattle than I would— 
seem to agree that our animals are both larger and less docile than the type 
of cattle in the United Kingdom or in the Argentine. On that basis it has 
been said by people who studied the matter that the casting pen has not yet 
been devised which will of surety handle Canadian cattle. It may be possible 
to do that: I do not know. I do not have knowledge of the casting pen in 
operation. I do not think any of us has. It has never been used in Canada. 
We know several have been brought here experimentally; there are two or 
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three in Toronto, but they have not yet been installed. In the larger abattoirs 
in Toronto the casting pens have not been put into operation. 

When we speak of the casting pen we are speaking largely in the air. 
That is why we make the point that we cannot specify at this stage that 
casting pen A or B, and there are at least two different types, would be an 
appropriate way to handle the matter. Until it has been actually tested in 
operation with our cattle, I do not think it would be possible to make a flat 
statement about it. 

There is one thing I would like to elaborate on, which arises out of these 


same two questions, and that is this question of cattle being suspended from | 


the time they enter the slaughtering floor until they arrive for the slaughter. 
I confirm what Mr. Hayes said, and I am speaking from personal experience. 
My colleague, Mr. Kayfetz, and I spent what we thought was a considerable 
time in the abattoir in Toronto and watched this method of slaughter. We 
were careful to time it because we had heard before we went there that 
there were occasions on which animals were left suspended for a period of 
minutes. 

Our visit was not an announced visit. We found that in the hour and a 


half or so that kosher killing was being conducted on the floor that day 


there was only one animal which took as long as 40 seconds to travel from 
the time he was pulled off his feet until he was dispatched. The time for the 
others was considerably less. It is a very fast operation. 

I have to add this as well; if an animal when he came on the killing floor 
was fretful, and given to bellowing, it bellowed on the rail under suspen- 
sion and those animals that were docile and quiet did not. Their reaction to 
the momentary surprise of being up-ended seemed to us to be quite a placid 
acceptance of what fate had decreed without any knowledge, as far as we 
could see, that anything unpleasant was about to happen. 

There was not, in our observation, bellowing or kicking on the rail 
before coming in front of the shohet. 

I think from what we have presented and hak the members of the com- 
mittee have said, that it is obvious the knife cut and the process of slaughter 
itself does not inflict pain. The matter comes before you and must be judged 
in the light of all the conditions. I am quite prepared to agree that an animal 
left hanging for a period of minutes would certainly be inhumanely treated 
even if there is no pain. 

I have to deal with the point which Dr. Gwatkin made in his study, 
which deals with the actual method of operation. A shohet does not just 
have one knife. He has a rack of knives and they are all prepared and all 
tested. In our operation it has not happened than an animal will come before 
him and he will suddenly have to stop and change or resharpen knives. His 
operation is to prepare a number of knives in advance. As the cattle come 
before him one after the other they are dispatched. When he is through 
with that set of knives he tests them again in case they have been injured in 
the act of slaughtering, and proceeds to resharpen and retest during which 
time no cattle are hoisted. 

I think it is necessary to make clear one other matter; then I will cease, 
because this answer is becoming longer than I expected. The operation of 
hoisting the cattle, while it is often referred to, sometimes even by ourselves, 
as though it were part of our operation, is not. I think that should be em- 
phasized. We did not devise it. We are not attempting to justify it. We are 
not saying it cannot be changed. All we say is that in the slaughter of animals 
in accordance with the principles of our faith they must be alive, conscious 
and whole, and there must be some way of getting them in front of the 
slaughterer. There have been many ways in different parts of the world 
devised to do that. . 
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; As we have indicated in the brief which we have presented, nothing has 
_ yet been proven that would show that any one of those methods is necessarily 
_ inhumane or cruel. Humane elements enter into all these things. It is con- 
_ ceivable there have been cases when an animal has been suspended for 
longer than it should be, but that can happen in the course of the operation 
_ of any mechanical apparatus. This operation as presently being conducted 
_ does not involve the animal being in a conscious state for longer than 40 
seconds. When Rabbi Zambrowsky experienced it, the average time was about 
29 seconds. 


Rabbi ZAMBROWSKY: The law adopted by the Congress in Washington 

- definitely makes provisions that the handling of cattle necessary for shechita 

be not restricted in any way but be permitted to be carried on as part of 

the general act of slaughter. This is specifically included in the last draft 
of the bill which was signed by the President of the United States. 


q Mr. Hates: I understand in your brief you do not want that included 
in the legislation here. 


Rabbi ZAMBROWSKY: For the mere reason that we regard our method of 
operation as not being inhumane. May I make this observation? When cattle 
have to be examined by a veterinarian they also have to be placed in a 
lying position. The animal will not lie down just because the doctor wants 
to examine it. It has to be handled. I do not think the handling in prepa- 
ration for shechitah is worse. In fact it takes so much less time than in the 
case of cattle being prepared for an examination. 


Mr. Brest: I appreciate these remarks and this brief which has been 
presented today. I think it is very well worded and thought out. I was 
interested in Mr. Harris’ remarks with respect to the ritual part of this 
slaughter. In a sense I think this separates into two main sections, perhaps 
this brief and the over-all problem which we are considering. I think I am 
correct in understanding that the ritual part is merely the last part, the actual 
act of slaughter itself, and that the recommendations on the preparation for 
slaughter are part of the study of the whole process, but not the ritual part 
of the killing process itself. 


It has been the feeling of many of us who have experienced these methods 
that shackling and hoisting are inhumane and many of us feel this rather 
strongly. This may raise the problem of a need for new methods. There 
is some evidence, which Mr. Taylor presented at the last sitting of this com- 
mittee, to the effect that these casting pens can be made considerably stronger 
for Canadian cattle. Certainly there is a difference between British and 
Canadian cattle. I cannot conceive that the difference would be too great as 

- between Argentinian and Canadian cattle. I would think they would be of 
a similar nature, and I believe casting pens are working fairly well in the 
Argentine. I am speaking from memory now. One of the manufacturers told 
a previous witness they would be very happy to make reinforced casting 
pens for the Canadian market. Therefore I would say the feeling of many of 
us with regard to shackling and hoisting is that while the average time in 
position might be short, you may have instances where the time is from one 
to three minutes. I think in the Toronto city abattoir there are occasions, 
although not often, when this does go on for that length of time. Perhaps 
some of the difficulties experienced by the animals is shown in the condition 
of the meat itself. Occasionally you see such things in cattle and hogs as 
jerked hams and various problems which arise in the shackling and hoisting. 


Mr. Harris: Of course the member of the committee is quite right when 

he says that the ritual has to do with the slaughter and not the preparation 
of the pre-slaughter procedure. The point that we wish to make is—and this 
is not necessarily a Jewish point of view; I think it is a general point of 
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view—we do not think, if we may respectfully say so, that it is proper to 
legislate in respect of something unknown. 

I know that the manufacturers, or the Canadian agents for those manu- 
facturers of various casting pens have indicated they think they can make a 
pen which should operate with Canadian cattle. We say in our brief it is 
impossible to restrict the handling at this time to any specific method because 
we cannot predict how it will work. In effect I am saying that the committee, 
or the department, or the court, or someone when dealing with the matter 
should know that it is a practical one. I might add that Dr. Gwatkin admitted 
that his experience with the casting pen is based on what he saw in England, 
and he also agrees there are different conditions in Canada. On that basis it 
seems to me it would be difficult to make a forthright recommendation, let us 
say, that the preparation for shechitah shall be by way of a casting pen without 
knowing that the casting pen can actually work here. I am prepared to feel 
it might work. But until we know it does it is difficult to describe it. That, I 
think, is our position. I know Rabbi Zambrowsky also has a comment on 
this matter. 

Rabbi ZAMBROWSKyY: I should like to call to your attention that we cannot 
possibly accept the proposition that from a religious point of view we are 
interested only in the actual slaughtering because this is the ritual and not the 
handling beforehand. Such a division is not quite possible for this reason, that 
if something is being done in the pre-handling which is not correct, that may 
nullify completely the actual act of slaughtering. If some damage is done to 
the cattle, or some injuries, then regardless of how careful you follow the 
method of the actual act of slaughtering, that would still make those cattle 
unfit for consumption for observing Jews. 


Therefore we cannot possibly completely divorce the act of preparation 


and handling from the actual act of slaughtering. I should like you gentlemen 
to bear this in mind. 


_Mr. Best: Nevertheless, in a ritual sense, if the animal arrives at the 
position of slaughter in a satisfactory condition, it is all right. 
Mr. HARRIS: Yes. 


Mr. Best: It is difficult to anticipate legislation, but I would believe that 
any legislation could scarcely perhaps be so specific as to mention a certain 
means. It might be of somewhat more general nature leaving some of the 
onus on the people in the packing houses, or your people, to provide these 


methods, possibly after a certain period of time, and also possibly a variety 
of methods. 


I am suggesting this as a possible method of procedure in the legislation. 
I would think that this might be a pattern to follow. 


Mr. Harris: This is similar to the study of the problem before the United 
States house. 


Mr. Broome: There is a point which has not been discussed but which I 
believe the Congress feels is most important and in which I must agree. 
Knowing that shechitah is about as humane a method as possible, I certainly 
agree with the statement in the brief that any regulation which would be so 
worded as to imply by exception that shechita is inhumane is not fair. I think 
that point is very well taken. 


I have a comment on the rabbi’s statement. of a minute ago, tan that 
is his statement that his position is in line with what the committee is trying 
to do. That is, if there is damage to an animal it is through fright and could 
necessarily imply an inhumane method if the animal can possibly be damaged 
in pre-preparation. So what the rabbi has said is right in line with what 
we and the people concerned with this are trying to resolve. 
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It seems to me that the delegation have a completely wide open mind 
in respect of the method of pre-preparation prior to the actual act of slaugther. 
Am I correct in that as a summary? 


Mr. HAyes: There is just one point I would like to introduce. I pause at 
the point that there is a certain argument on the assumption that certain 
methods are not necessarily humane in certain countries and certain abat- 
toirs. It takes some personal experience to make up your mind on it. As- 
suming, in a small town in a small area far from a centre of large population, 
that the shackling or hoisting method could be humane at the time from 
the point where the animal is brought in, hoisted and dispatched anywhere 
from 26 to 40 seconds. : 

I assume that would be humane. Then, if you introduce legislation which 
imposes a casting pen which is a very expensive procedure on the abattoir, 
you are virtually, not directly, but indirectly, making the practice of ritual 
slaugther impossible in the smaller communities, because I am told—although 
I am not sure if the statement is correct—that one of the reasons for the 
position of the abattoirs in respect to this whole thing is the cost of it, which 
is not cheap. 

The cost of living is bound to go up because of increased prices due 
to the cost of casting pens. If you introduce casting pens between Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, and no cattle can be slaughtered without their use, you 
are virtually making it impossible for the practice of religious observance 
insofar as the dietary laws are concerned in that area. 

Unless one is convinced that shackling is always inhumane, and is con- 


- vinced that the casting pen is always humane, one would have to be very 


careful having regard to this particular area. 
Mr. BRooME: I think in the case of the smaller packing houses where you 


do not have the most production, that the prime element would be the in- 


crease in cost; secondly, there must have been methods which were considered 
proper in the handling of animals prior to the intervention of travelling 


floors, electric motors and hoists. As to the final cost of the casting pen, I 


— =e 


understand it is not excessive. I believe Mr. Best has certain information 
in that regard. I believe it is a relatively inexpensive arrangement, and that 
in fact some types can be secured through a runway. 

Mr. Hayes: I hope that our information is wrong, but we were told in 
the big abattoirs in Toronto, and at one in Vancouver, that they have failed 
so far to carry through their experiments on it solely because of the cost 
factor. 


Mr. Harris: The difficulty is not caused merely by the cost of the pen, 


-while it is a matter which may run in the case of an assembly line to several 


thousand dollars for one plant. The difficulty is that it would require recon- 
struction, modification, remodelling and the rebuilding of the killing floor 
because of the way in which the pens have to be constructed to take the 
cattle as they come up from the yard to be held before being slaughtered. 
These are things we can only speak of through hearsay, but we discussed 
the matter; and quite frankly, it was said in Toronto that one of the larger 
abattoirs which brought in or acquired two casting pens from England— 
we were interested about it because we wanted to see them in operation, 
but we have been waiting ever since for them to be installed. As I under- 


_ stand it, they are sitting in their original crates in the yard because the 


abattoir which is by no means a small one, I am told, cannot afford the 
installation. 

Now the beauty of the suggestion, if there is beauty in it, that the 
matter not be done by way of a Criminal Code amendment but by way 
of the regulations made under the Meat and Canned Foods Act, is that there 
could be a setup for smaller areas, but it is going to require a great deal of 
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legislative skill. I know that skill is present, but it is a very difficult matter 
to treat it equitably across the country, bearing in mind all Phe factors 
involved. 

Mr. Best: This matter of the cost of plant installation and the method 
of handling is certainly an important one. We have to consider it particularly 
in regard to the smaller operators. But these things can mean various things. 
There is an installation of new methods in certain plants in the United States 
which work, and in the long run it may be less expensive. I think that per- 
haps we cannot hold back too long on legislation simply on the basis that it 
would cost something for a medium sized or a larger plant. This is a difficult 
area to treat in. 

- Another question I would like to ask Mr. Harris is this: do you ever feel 
that this business of shackling and hoisting cattle, for instance, actually does 
harm the animal? 


Mr. Harris: You mean does it harm it in the sense that the animal would 
not be one used by a consumer on religious grounds? Apparently one would 
not think so, because in the brief it is a very important point that the shohet 
cannot be considered as a slaughterer in the ordinary way; he is a religious 
functionary in the highest sense of the word, a man whose position has been 
so regarded for centuries. He cannot accept any cattle that have been damaged 
by a shackling method or any other method. He would have to refuse it, and 
demand that it go elsewhere. He must refuse it. If he sees any indication or 
marks which go contrary to the relious-law, he would have to refuse that 
animal. 


Mr. Brest: On the basis not of external injury, but let us say there is a 
thousand pound animal having one leg injured. It might be an injury which 
would not be observable. 


Mr. Harris: The shohet is charged with the duty after the animal is 
slaughtered of examining the carcass to make sure that there have not been 
internal injuries suffered before; and even if things are discovered after the 
body is cut up and dismembered, it can still be rejected by him, and as a 
matter of fact it must be rejected if such things are found. Sometimes you may 
find an injury in a lung which you could not find from external examination; 
and sometimes a rabbi will be called in if the shohet is doubtful. He will call 
upon a rabbi who is skilled in this area, to give the final judgment on it. 


There is a possibility that if an animal is injured it will be rejected. In 
fact it must be. Consequently, in the operation of this method the incidence 
of injury to the animal must be very small if at all, because probably the 
animal would be rejected. I am sure that the abattoirs would complain very 
quickly and bitterly. 


Mr. Best: This may be an injury of a degree; there is an area in there. 
Perhaps I am pressing the point too far, but I wonder if the tenderness of the 
meat itself would be affected due to the injury or discomfort? I cannot see 
how else it would cause anything but intense comfort for a period of half 
a minute or more. These injuries may be to a degree not readily discernible. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Can the committee be told what 
percentage of rejection there is under the present method? 


_ Rabbi Zamprowsky: There are no statistics because it rarely uneinened: 
The slaughterer was not of the opinion that the animal was made to suffer 
in any way from the point of view of injury or undue pain. I would like, 
if I may, to remind you gentlemen of one general principle, that it should not 
be necessary for you to be concerned whether we should not go along with 
any better method, if a better method were to be found. With a belief as old 
as ours, when for 3,500 years, as early as 3,500 years ago legislation was laid 
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down, strict legislation, to be carefully cautious and concerned about the 


welfare of the animal to the same degree as to the welfare of any human being, 


and in view of the fact that in the course of these centuries a better method 
has not been found, that if a method should be devised which we would be made 
to feel is less painful or less unpleasant, we would certainly be the first ones 


~ to welcome it. 


What we do say is this: that you should not expect us to agree in advance 
to any type of change which has not been proven, and as a result of which we 
may find that once legislation is laid down, that the religious practice of the 
slaughterer, which is a humane practice, may be interfered with. 


In fact, at this present moment in the government of our neighbour, the 
United States, the counterpart of your committee has appointed a commission 
to study over a two year period methods employed in slaughtering. President 
Eisenhower has appointed to that committee one of the greatest rabbinical 
authorities that we have on this continent, or in the world for that matter, just 
to help them to devise ways and means of making sure that the animal will 
be protected. 

If they should come up, or if any of us could come up with a system which 
would give the animal more protection, without harming the cause of our 
ritual way of slaughter which we know is humane, you would have no quarrel 
with the Jewish community, as they would be the first ones to welcome it. But 
you must understand our cautious position because of what is involved. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There exists in the public mind a 
certain reluctance in respect to shackling, as to its being completely humane; 
therefore if we could establish that as a result of shackling there was very 
little damage done'to the animal or damage to a very small degree, that would 
tend to exert an opinion that it is not inhumane. But I would like to know 
whether there is a great deal of objection which could be attributed to the 
present method of shackling, or whether it is a very small amount. 


Mr. Harris: We do not have that information. However, if it would 
assist the committee, we will make an effort to get it for you. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Have you raised in the committee the fact that the shoket 
himself is a man trained in the internal anatomy of the animal so that after 
its slaughter occurs, he will make an internal examination of the carcass to 
make sure there has been no injury. 


Rabbi ZAMBROWSKY: Mr. Harris brought it out while you were having 
a little conference over there, Mr. Crestohl. However, I would like to re- 
emphasize this: that one of the reasons the shohet or slaughterer is very care- 
fully selected, and why he has to undergo an examination, is primarily to make 
sure that the animal would not be subject to any pain. If we had the time— 
and I regret that we did not ask you to decide how much time would be avail- 
able—but if we had the time I would point out to you the type of examination 
which the shohet has to take, not only concerning the anatomy of cattle, but 


also about the use of and the precision of the instrument, and how, if he 


were to tarry for one moment, the cattle would be regarded as unfit for use 
by observant Jews if for no other reason than the fact that undue pain had 
been inflicted upon the animal. So I repeat again that our belief requires 
extreme caution for the welfare of the animal, that we would welcome im- 
provements, and that we seek improvements. 


Mr. Hautes: This may be a hypothetical question: but assuming that we 
have men in Canada who are large enough and strong enough to take care of 
these cattle, would the committee be agreeable to the use of a casting pen as 
now used in the United Kingdom? 


Mr. Hayes: We have not had a meeting about this, but we could not possibly 
have objection to a system which does not interfere with the ritual aspect of 
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it. My concern is that while we would have no objection to it, as I stated 
before, that leaves the economics of the matter in doubt, and that may be © 
a factor particularly in a small community. 


Mr. Hautes: Coming back to the small community, I can see your problem. 


Mr. Hayes: In the United Kingdom the problem does not exist because 
over there no community can be too far away from either Manchester or Liver- 
pool or London. 


Mr. Hates: I would think that in a small community by putting a halter 
over the head of the steer and keeping it tight with a head-rest, and without 
shackling, the shohet could make the final cut of the throat just as if the 
cattle were hanging by the hind legs. 


Mr. Harris: In the very small community where it is not the case to 
have slaughtering done in an abattoir, according to our understanding, and as 
I mentioned it in the brief, the animal is thrown to the ground and held there 
by several men. You must keep the legs from thrashing around too, and you 
must secure the head. Since the animal may not start to kick, they throw 
it to the ground and it is held there by ropes or something of that nature, 
and the method is to cause the very least aggravation to the animal. Whether 
there is more in a suspension process or not, I do not know. But I would 
guess to hold it down and to get it into position for slaughter would probably 
take a considerably longer period than the 28 to 40 seconds that it takes to 
suspend it and bring it before the slaughterer. What we are concerned with 
in the smaller communities is the type of community where the abattoir has 
a reasonable or substantial amount of kosher slaughtering to do, probably only 
on one or two occasions during the week. It would perhaps be difficult to 
convince an abattoir to instal one or more casting pens to take care of that 
situation. 


Of course, if the regulation was made, the abattoir would either do it or 
not. But if the abattoir did not do it, then this would make it probably 
impossible to obtain fresh kosher meat in the area served by that abattoir, 
because if there is only one way in which the animal could be lawfully killed, 
it would not be practical. 


This is largely in the area of experimentation and test. We do not speak 
of any country as vast as Canada, and I think it is difficult to make regulations 
which would apply in the same way across the country. It is quite conceivable 
that a method could be devised in a place like Montreal or Toronto, or even 
in Ottawa, for satisfactory killing, and where cost would not be a major factor. 
But of course I can see that in a place like Lethbridge, Winnipeg, or Regina, 
there might be different considerations which would be involved. 

That is something which should be present in the minds of the committee 
in their recommendations. I imagine there would be some alternatives, but 


we always tend to think of it in terms of a large community abattoir as being 
the one affected by it. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I was raised on a ranch with cattle. You can throw fs 
dewn and tie them with a rope. There is no pain in that way, and you can 
perform your slaughter right there. The head is held tight, and you must have 
it so, because if you did not they might stretch out, and they could injure 
themselves. But I never saw one injured. 


Mr. Hayes: When they are thrown in the rodeos, ar ethey injured? 


Mr. HENDERSON: On the ranch you do not throw them like they do in the 
rodeo. In a rodeo they pick a calf and they knock the wind out of it so that 
the fellow can tie its feet together. I saw a big rodeo last fall when I was in 
San Francisco, but on the farm they are simply thrown. It is as simple as - 
that, and they are not injured at all. 
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Mr. Broomer: What was the same of the abattoir in Toronto which had 
two casting pens. but which did not put them into operation? 

Mr. Harris: I think Dr. Gwatkin mentioned it on Friday. It is Canada 
Packers. 


Mr. Cooper: I too was raised on a farm. I would not call it a pleasure 
to slaughter, but I found that the shackling of cattle was the most cruel thing 
I have ever seen. When a 1,000 pound steer comes through the shackle, it 
rolls along on a rail, and nobody is going to cut that throat in so many seconds. 
If you happen to have raised that beast from a calf you become attached 
to it. 


I know it bothers me when I take my cattle to the stockyard. I am 
concerned about their being hoisted up by one leg. I am most certainly against 
cattle being shackled and being hung up by one leg. 

Mr. Best: I do not want to prolong this, but I have two comments to 
make on the United States legislation. First of all I do not think that many of 
us feel that it is necessarily legislation which is an example of what we 
want to do here. We feel that we want to go further than the American 
legislation goes. | ; 

As Mr. Cooper just said, I can easily believe that shackling and hoisting 


by one leg could result in a fairly considerable amount of pain and possibly 


damage as well. I would think that the pain and discomfort of the animal 
would be a fairly standard thing even if interior damage was not. 


I am a farmer as well, and I am aware that these things have to go on, 
and I too have seen this. 


Mr. Harris: It may well be that your experience would lead you to that 
conclusion. I thought that instead of arguing a priori it would be helpful to 
go to an abattoir to see this process carried out, and even if one should come 
to the conclusion that it was inhumane, that is one thing. You may conclude 
that our picture of it is not distorted because of the fact that it merely appears 
to be cruel. After one has gone to an abattoir, it may be that he will come 
out with exactly the same impression; nevertheless some of us did not come 
out with that impression. 


Mr. THoMas: There is quite a difference between hanging up an animal 
by one leg and by two legs. When you hang them up by one leg, the joint 
of the muscles must be pulled into an unnatural position. But if you hang 
them up by two legs there is a balance, and the joints of the muscles would 
not be distorted to the same extent. 

As some of the members who have spoken, I have been a farmer too. 
I would never hang up a hog, an animal, or even a chicken, by one leg; 
sometimes by two legs if necessary, but in the case of many animals, especially 
birds or fowl, that seems to be the most convenient and painless way to handle 
them, when it is necessary to handle them. I never have hung anything up 
by one leg. 

From my observations I would say that to hang up by one leg under any 
circumstances is not the most humane way of handling an animal. I know it 
is much more inconvenient to hang them up by two legs especially in the 
case of an animal which is struggling around; it would be quite a job to get 
the second leg into captivity, and it would be much easier to pick them up 
by one leg. But from the standpoint of painlessness and the good handling 
of animals, I would suggest that if possible they be handled by two legs 
rather than by one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


ss Mr. McILRAItH: In connection with the hanging of the animal, it is not 
necessary that they be hung up by one leg. 
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Mr. Harris: No. 

Mr. Hayes: I think the gentleman was correct, but it is just easier to do 
it that way. 

Mr. Brest: Nevertheless that is the beacuse by which it is usually done. 

Mr. Harris: If you watch it, you will see that it will be done more often 
than not with one leg because they can reach that one leg easier; whereas if 
they have to use two legs, they will perhaps get kicked in the process. 

Rabbi ZAMBROWSKY: We know of a case where slaughter is done while the 
animal is lying down on the floor. 

Mr. HALEs: I think it is the consensus of opinion that we have to find 
some other method than shackling to satisfy people in this country about 
humane methods and in order to overcome that. It looks to me as if the casting 
_ pen is necessary. 


As far as the small communities are concerned, I think there are methods 


which could be used as mentioned here today. 

In intermediate locations where there are packing plants, I do not think 
a cost of $1,200 as mentioned here today, would be exhorbitant. I think the 
whole matter could be alleviated there surely by the use of a casting pen. 
I think it is very worthwhile to have had this committee come before us this 

morning to put their facts before us, so that we can view them in the broad 
light which we must, as legislators. | 

I think we have had a good discussion on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions or com- 
ments, I want to extend to the members of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
who appeared before us today our sincere appreciation and thanks, I speak 
for the members of this committee who are studying humane slaughtering. 
We have recieved voluminous information from you and we thank you very 
much for your appearance. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 17, 1959. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.00 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Broome, Cadieu, Charlton, Crestohl, 
Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hales, 
Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kindt, Lahaye, MclIlraith, McIntosh, 
Michaud, Montgomery, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Southam, Speakman, 
Stanton, Thomas, Tucker, and Villeneuve—(30). 


In attendance: Mr. R. C. Merriam, Q.C., representing The British Columbia 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; and Mr. W. N. Dunlop, General 
Manager, Canadian Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The Chairman introduced Messrs. Merriam and Dunlop to the Committee. 


Mr. Merriam read a brief prepared by the British Columbia Society for 


3 Prevention of Cruelty to Animals entitled, ‘““Brief on the Methods of Slaughter- 


ing Animals for Food Consumption in Canada’’. 


Mr. Dunlop then made a short statement and he and Mr. Merriam were 
questioned. é 


The questioning completed, the Chairman announced that representatives 
of the Meat Packers Council of Canada would appear before the Committee 


_ on Tuesday, April 21st. 


At 10.35 a.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 a.m. 


' Tuesday, April 21st. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Fripay, April 17, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the committee, I believe we have a quorum. 
I will ask Mr. Merriam and Mr. Dunlop to take their seats on the platform. 
Mr. HAuEs: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, may I have a correction made 
in the last report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Hates: At the bottom of page 77, I am reported to have said: 

This may be a hypothetical question: but assuming that we have 
men in Canada who are large enough and strong enough to take care 
of these cattle... 

What I said was “if we have the casting pens in Canada that are large 
enough and strong enough’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have Mr. Merriam with us this morning. 
He represents the British Columbia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. -Mr. Merriam is from Ottawa. We also have Mr. Dunlop, who 
represents in Montreal the Canadian Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

I will now ask Mr. Merriam to present his brief. 

Mr. R. C. Merriam (Counsel for British Columbia Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: As the chairman has 


- indicated, I have been asked to read to this committee a brief on behalf of 


the British Columbia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
brief is dated April 1, 1959 and signed by Mr. Tom Hughes, the executive 
director of the society. 

Incidentally, I might say that arrangements have been made to supply 
each member of the committee with a copy of the brief. I understand that 
they were mailed yesterday, so you gentlemen should receive them in the 
mail this morning, or tomorrow at the latest. They have been forwarded for 
your further consideration, if you so desire. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You have not any spare copies with you this morning that 
we could follow? 

Mr. Merriam: I am sorry, I have not. I filed one with the secretary, but 
that is the extent of the number they sent me. 

I will now proceed to read the brief. 

The British Columbia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to hen tele 
is a public society incorporated by a provincial act enacted by the provincial 
legislature in 1895. The society is empowered to enforce those laws designed 
to prevent cruelty to dumb animals and to secure prosecution of those persons 
violating such laws. The society is also empowered to form and operate branch 
societies in any city, town or municipality in the province of British Columbia. 
It is also empowered to have its inspectors and agents sworn as special con- 
stables for the purposes of the society. 

The society has branches in the following towns: 

Chilliwack, Duncan, Kamloops, Kelowna, Kitimat, Mission, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Merritt, Penticton, Powell River, Salmon Arm, Prince George, 
Gibsons, White Rock, Vancouver, Vernon, Victoria and West Vancouver. 
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The society has 5,150 active members and in addition a large number of 
affiliated societies and inactive members who furnish a great deal of support. 
The society has thirty-two uniformed inspectors engaged on a full-time basis. © 

The society has for the last twelve years been very active in the field of 
humane slaughter. Since 1946 officers of the society have devoted a large part 
of their time to the problem of obtaining voluntary reform in the slaughter 
houses in British Columbia. They have spent many hundreds of hours in 
slaughter houses demonstrating new methods; inspecting old methods and 
endeavouring to show the advantages of these new methods to the slaughter 
house operators. As an example of this, they have for many years supplied 
captive bolt pistols—and when necessary serviced the pistols—to a number of 
slaughter houses in Vancouver. 

In 1954, officers of this society felt a very definite need for a new association 
organized on a national basis, which could bring the need for reform in our 
slaughter houses before the people of Canada. Such an association would 
have the advantage of not being so restricted to the boundary of this province 
as is the British Columbia S.P.C.A. These officers, therefore, formed the 
‘‘Humane Slaughter Association’’, from which the committee will have received 
a separate brief. Since its inception the humane slaughter association and 
the British Columbia S.P.C.A. have worked closely together. The British 
Columbia S.P.C.A. endorses entirely the brief of the humane slaughter as- 
sociation. 

During the past twelve years, we have been successful in persuading 
certain slaughter houses in British Columbia to change to certain new methods. 
For example we were able to persuade one slaughter house to adopt the captive 
bolt pistol and one to shoot the animals. Both these voluntary reforms, of 
course, applied only to cattle. Generally speaking these reforms did not 
affect the vast majority of animals slaughtered in British Columbia. In 1956 
the society was successful in persuading the provincial government of British 
Columbia to endorse our recommendations and pass a resolution to the effect 
that the provincial government of British Columbia were in favour of the 
federal government introducing by legislation humane slaughter of food animals 
in Canada. 

Our officers have visited a large number of abattoirs in various parts of 
the world, particularly in Europe, in Canada and in the United States. They 
have also made themselves familiar with all the literature available on the 
subject, much of it of a technical character and all of it most exhaustive to 
the subject. In addition as stated above, the officers spent many hundreds of 
hours actually in slaughter houses, either studying the methods then being 
used, or demonstrating new methods, or discussing the problems involved 
with the management. 


Present Methods 

Cattle—The animals are brought into a knocking pen either singly or in 
pairs. The knocker, who is standing on a level above that of the pen, strikes the 
animal a blow, normally between the eyes, with a hammer, averaging seven 
pounds in weight. This causes the animal to become unconscious and drop 
to the ground. In a number of instances, however, particularly where the 
animal is restless, where the operator is inexperienced or tired, or merely as 
the result of human error, the knocker fails to render the animal unconscious 
with his first blow and may have to repeat the hammer blow, twice, three 
or even four times before finally reducing the animal to a state of unconscious- 
ness. In many instances this repeated hammering creates damage both to the 
eyes, the brain and the horns. It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
the animal is literally beaten to the ground. This method is applied to all 
normal range cattle including young calves. Variations of this method include 
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shooting with a .22 rifle or in the case of very old bulls a .303 rifle. In some 
instances, young calves are hoisted by their back legs by means of a steel cable 
and shackle and there their throats are slit without first rendering them un- 
conscious. 

Hogs—The present method in general use throughout the province is 
for the hog to be driven into a shackling pen. There it is seized by a 
“‘shackler” who places on the hind leg of the animal a steel shackle connected 
to a short length of chain approximately 18 inches in length and at the other 
end of which, is a steel hook. The animal is then dragged backwards by 
means of the steel hook to a hoist in one corner of the pen. The hook is 
attached to an endless belt and the animal is hoisted backwards for a vertical 
height of between ten and fourteen feet, passing, as he does, through a steel 
trap door which is hinged in such a way that the animal’s weight forces it 
open. The hog is then traversed horizontally for various distances according 


to the lay-out of the plant until he comes to the point where the “sticker” 


is standing. This man then places a knife, point first, into the throat of the 
animal and bleeds it. Once again human error is possible. In certain cases 
the animal can be improperly stuck and can for that matter be left hanging 
on the end of the shackling chain for various periods of time fully conscious 
prior to sticking. Immediately after being stuck, the animal, who should be 
by this time unconscious, is dropped into a boiling vat of water as the first 
stage in the process of de-hairing. The suffering involved in this whole oper- 
ation has to be seen to be believed. Altogether apart from the noise or terror 
which surrounds these animals from the moment they enter into the slaughter 
house, there is the possibility, which has been witnessed by tl vik officers 
of this society of: 

(1) animals slipping the shackles and falling various distances to the 
ground (this incidentally is the reason for the steel trap door mentioned earlier, 
i.e. to protect the operator in the event of the animal falling out of its shackle 
onto the operator below); 

(2) being flung against various projections caused by bad lay-out of the 
various plants; 

(3) hanging for various periods of time by one leg with steel shackle 
biting into the leg (while waiting to be stuck) ; 

(4) improper sticking; 

(5) occasionally being dropped conscious into the boiling water. It has 
been known and can be substantiated that animals have been seen to try 
to swim out. of the boiling water tank. 

Sheep—These animals are normally handled similarly to the hogs or as 
an alternative they are put into a pen and stuck without the preliminary of 
being hoisted. In this case, the operator catches the animal in the compar- 
atively limited space of the pen and pierces the brain of the animal by forcing 
his knife first into the ear. 


Alternative methods available for the humane slaughtering of animals 

(a) The captive bolt humane stunner.—This weapon, which for many 
years has been in wide use in many countries of the world is easily available 
at a retail price of $85. It is suitable for use with any animal. The most 
common form of this weapon is manufactured by Accles and Shelvoke Limited, 
Birmingham, England. Using a .22 blank cartridge as the power load, a steel 
bolt, hollow in half its section and an inch and three quarters long, is driven 
into the brain of the animal. This renders instant unconsciousness, and re- 
duces by its method of handling the element of human error to the minimum. 


_It is imposible to estimate how many millions of animals have been given a 


humane end by the use of this weapon; but in this society, we ourselves have 


used or have in use at all times approximately 32 of these guns. We use 
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them for the merciful and humane slaughter of animals in our day-to-day 
work. In addition, we have demonstrated these guns to many slaughter houses 
and with them have humanely stunned thousands of food animals. In our 
experience, we can state categorically that this weapon is extremely effective 
and reduces the possibility of human error to the minimum. We have never 
known of an instance of a worker being injured while using this weapon. 
This is obviously a big advantage in slaughter houses where frequently large 
numbers of people are at work on the slaughter floor. At the other.end of 
the scale, there is not a single operator in Canada today who cannot afford 
to purchase the gun or the shots needed to use it. 

Mr. McIurattH: How do you know? 

Mr. Merriam: The blanks are graded in such a way that different sizes 
can be obtained for the different types of animals. Cost of the cartridges is 
$2.50 per hundred. 

b) Carbon dioxide anaesthetization—in this operation designed for hogs, 
but which could be adapted for possibly sheep and even young calves, the 
hog is introduced to a mixture of carbon dioxide and air in such a way that 
the animal becomes rapidly unconscious. It was first used commercially by the 
George A. Hormel Company of Auston, Minnesota. Many other plants are 
now voluntarily accepting this method in the United States. Many are in the 
process of adopting this method now that certain legislation has become law 
in that country. The process has been adapted for the small slaughter house 
by Mr. A. Wernberg of Copenhagen. This apparatus is now available in Canada 
through Messers. Albright and Neil of Chicago. Various forms or adapta- 
tions of the apparatus using carbon dioxide can be obtained for any rate of 
“throughput’’- from approximately 50 hogs per hour to 500 hogs per hour. 
This range of kill will cover the majority of the commercial slaughter houses 
in Canada today. 

ec) Stunning by electric shock—This method has been used successfully in 
Britain for many years now and this society can see no reason why it should not 
be adopted in Canada with equal success. It would be most suitable for the 
smail commercial operator since it is relatively inexpensive. 

d) Free firing rifle—Unless for considerations of safety of the operator there 
can be no objection to an animal being shot prior to bleeding. This method 
has been used by a number of slaughter houses for certain animals for some 
years now without any difficulty whatsoever. 

Summary—It appears obvious that no matter what the animal or the 
size of the operation that one of the methods above can be adapted to any form 
of slaughter. If the operation is small then the captive bolt pistol in conjunction 
with some form of holding or restraining device can be used for any animal. 
Where the operation is slightly larger, then the other more mechanical methods 
can be adapted to that particular operation. Basically, therefore, the problem 
is not one of finding a humane method but merely of adapting one or more of 
the many proven humane methods to the size and scope of the operation. It is, 
therefore, a problem of engineering. The important point, however, is that 
no person killing animals in Canada today for human consumption, or for 
that matter for any other reason, can claim that a humane practical method 
is not available. There can be no suggestion of any reform ever putting any 
operator out of business or rendering it necessary for any person to break 
the law in the process of killing an animal. No person in Canada today can 
say they can’t afford the cost of a rifle; and a bullet is cheap enough by any 
standards. 

The workers’ point of view—The man who has the unpleasant job of 
shackling and sticking hogs, of sticking sheep, or knocking cattle is generally 
speaking a man who recognizes the unpleasantness and cruelty of his job as 
well if not better than most. Despite the fact that many of these workers — 
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very naturally become inured and hardened to the noise and other unpleasant- 
" nesses of the slaughter floor few of them are satisfied with the methods they 
use and the majority are in favour of improvement. Perhaps; therefore, it 
is to be expected that the United Packinghouse Workers of America, canoer 
locals, have on a number of occasions recorded their desire for reform and 
_ their support of this society in its campaign to obtain such reforms. Appearing 
_before the special committee on agriculture set up by the provincial govern- 
ment of British Columbia to consider this problem in 1956, their representative, 
Mr. W. Symington, stated that his Union was emphatically in favour of 
reform. 
Ritual slaughter—This is the name given to the method of slaughtering 
animals whose meat is to be sold or consumed by those people who practice the 
religion of Judaism and Mohammedanism. Basically their religion requires 
_ that the animal should be fully conscious at the moment of slaughter. Slaughter 
is normally performed by a Rabbi, who is more commonly called a shohet. 
I apologize to anyone if that pronunciation is not correct. 
The shohet slaughters the animal by cutting its throat with an extremely 
sharp knife which could be called a ‘sword. Most opinions are that the actual 
slitting of the throat by this method renders the animal unconscious relatively 
painlessly. However, great exception is taken to the manner in which the 
animal is prepared for this ritual cut. There is no doubt that extreme brutality 
is involved. Basically the animals are shackled by their hind leg, (much as 
a hog is in the method described above) and then hoisted fully conscious by 
its back leg off the ground. The weight of the animal suspended in this way 
- obviously causes pain and suffering. It must be emphasized that the average 
animal shows every sign of fear from the first moment they enter the slaughter 
house. There is an alternative method whereby the animal can be placed into 
position for the ritual cut by using one of the various type of “casting pens’. 
These pens are manufactured in Britain and other countries, and can be 
obtained for use with any type of animal. Their use obviates the shackling 

- and hoisting referred to above. For the smaller animals an economical device 
is available and for that matter a number of small animals can be physically 
handled into position without using any mechanical device. For the large 
animals, a pen is manufactured by the North British Lifting and Moving 
Appliance Company Limited, 330 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2, and the Dyne Engineers Company, 226 Kilburn High Road, London, 
N.W.6. In British Columbia the slaughter house carrying out ritual slaughter 
for the kosher trade is certainly capable of acquiring this type of equipment 
without any financial embarrassment. Generally the kosher trade is central- 
ized in each area. 

Poultry—The requirement that poultry must be sold with the head on 
has resulted in inhumane practices in the slaughter of poultry. At present 
the fully conscious bird is stuck either through the throat, the open mouth or 
the eye with a sharp knife. Observation shows that whilst this normally 
reduces the bird to unconsciousness, in numerous cases it is not so successful. 
The bird, which in the larger killing plants is suspended by its legs from an 
overhead travelling belt then passes into a de-feathering machine while still 
conscious. A humane alternative is available for any type of operation. For 
the larger operation the electric knife, commonly called the electrolizer, 
manufactured by Kent Industries. 2244 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois, is available in Canada today at a price of $125.00 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Officers of this society have demonstrated this knife widely within the prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The knife is handled by an operator wearing rubber 
boots and gloves and carries an automatically limited current through the 
blade. The knife blade immediately stuns the bird unon contact. The operator 
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sticks the bird in the usual way and in point of fact the two operations 
become almost indistinguishable from one another in skilled hands. Where 
the expense of this type of knife cannot be justified, then the old fashioned 
practice of cutting off the bird’s head is certainly humane or to be greatly 
preferred to the present method. A third alternative which would be prac- 
tical for the very small operator would be to strike the bird an extremely 
sharp blow with a weighted stick on the back of the neck or head in such a 
way that the bird is stunned. 

Research—A vast amount of research has been made into this subject by 
authorities in all parts of the world. However, for the purposes of a Canadian 
enquiry perhaps the most important was the investigation of the committee 
set up by the Canadian Meat Packers’ Council and the Ontario S.P.C.A. into 
the present methods of slaughter. This committee, which received the unoffi- 
cial support of the Department of Agriculture, engaged Dr. Gwatkin and Dr. 
Tanner, both veterinarians of wide experience and former federal government 
veterinarians. The committee carried out an intensive study of the slaughter- 
ing of animals in Canada and Europe. This committee published a report 
which has now become known as the Gwatkin report and which was widely 
accepted. Certainly it provides a source or basis on which to review this 
problem. 

Summarizing the report it can be said that the committee found that 
most of the present methods were inhumane and that alternative methods 
were both available, practical and humane. To be specific, the report recom- 
mended ‘that all animals with the exception of those for ritual slaughter 
should be rendered unconscious by humane methods before being hoisted or 


stuck’. 


Slaughter and the Law 

Canada appears to be the only country at the present time in what is 
commonly called the western world, which has not enacted some form of 
legislation in the last thirty or forty years. The United States has recently 
enacted legislation which*requires that any meat packer selling his products 


to any agency of the federal government must render its animals unconscious | 


prior to slaughter. This type of “incentive law’’ will mean that approximately 


90 per cent of the animals in the United States will be slaughtered humanely.. 


It is interesting to note that the federal government of the United States 
created a Humane Slaughter Advisory Committee. The committee has now, 
after extensive study, recommended four methods of stunning as humane and 
as conforming with the Humane Slaughter Act of that country. They are the 
four methods detailed above; anaesthetization by carbon dioxide, stunning by 
captive bolt gun, gunshot and electrical stunning. 


Reform in Canada 

It seems that there is no weight of responsible opinion of any sort that is 
in opposition to the reform generally, or which opposes the basic fact that an 
animal should be rendered unconscious prior to hoisting sticking and slaughter. 
The British Columbia S.P.C.A. strongly recommends therefore, that reform 
should be introduced ‘immediately by means of federal legislation. We believe 
that legislation would not only be effective but would be equitable in that it 


would apply to all people killing and all animals so killed for human consump- 


tion. We believe that it would be wrong to attempt to introduce partial 
legislation or legislation which would only affect a certain section of those 
concerned in the killing of animals. 
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To be specific, the society recommends and strongly urges that: 
(a) The Criminal Code should be amended on the general lines as envisaged 


by Bill C 32 which was first introduced into the House of Commons on June 


25, 1958. In order to avoid complicating the legislation, ritual slaughter should 
be considered separately and not necessarily at this time. 

(b) The federal government introduce specific regulations under the Meat 
Inspection Act (Meat and Canned Foods Act) stating specifically the methods 
which are recognized and approved as humane by the Minister of Agriculture. 
By this double action (that is by introducing a broad amendment to the 
Criminal Code and at the same time introducing detailed regulations under 
the Meat Inspection Act) humane slaughter will be introduced fairly and 
equitably across Canada. The Meat Inspection Act, since it is enforced by 
government inspectors, will receive a uniform enforcement throughout the 
country in those slaughter houses which are subject to the act. By introducing 
a general clause to the Criminal Code the slaughter of animals not subject to 
the Meat Inspection Act will be subject to normal law enforcement. However, 
the enforcement would receive the benefit of uniform interpretation by virtue 
of the regulations in the Meat Inspection Act. 

As far as the province of British Columbia is concerned this society can 
assure the government that under the powers granted to the society by the 
act of incorporation that we will have no difficulty in enforcing the law. We 
feel that the law will also be enforced in the other provinces of Canada by 
societies organized on a provincial basis similar to the organization of the 
British Columbia S.P.C.A. Officers of this society have recently returned from 
a tour of Canada and as a result believe that there will be little danger of lack 
of enforcement throughout Canada once a suitable law has been enacted. In 
fact the reform will add to the existing legislation designed to prevent cruelty 
to animals; the enforcement of which is the basic function and reason for 
existence of societies such as the British Columbia S.P.C.A. We believe that 
there is no more problem with this enforcement than in any other section of 
the law pertaining to animals. We also believe that every person affected by 
such legislation would be able to comply with the law without his livelihood 
or freedom being interfered with. 


Summary 


The basic methods of killing animals at the present time are inhumane and 
cause unnecessary suffering to many millions of animals. This fact has been 
accepted by all authorities in the world and has never been seriously challenged. 
There are available today alternative methods which are both practical and 
humane. Once again this fact has been proven by impartial research and has 
never been challenged. Improvements can be brought into being by intro- 
ducing an amendment of a general nature to the Criminal Code and by specific 


regulations in the Meat Inspection Act. These requirements can be enforced 


by the present law enforcement agencies of the country and in particular 
by those societies such as the British Columbia S.P.C.A. 

Finally, therefore, we respectfully urge this committee to recommend with- 
out any further delay the introduction of effective legislation as outlined 
above. To delay this matter any further would be to cause and commit 
millions of animals to suffer unnecessarily and to die most painful and violent 
deaths. The society has received an extensive amount of support from the - 
general public of the province of British Columbia and there is no doubt that 
the general public is emphatically in favour of reform which would do away 
with the cruelties involved in the slaughtering of food animals, and so bring 
Canada on a par with other countries of the western world. 

I have pleasure in submitting that report to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Merriam. 
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Now, Mr. Dunlop will give us his report or whatever comments he has, 
and then we will throw the meeting wide open for discussion. Mr. Dunlop? 

Mr. W. N. Duntop (General Manager of the Canadian Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have 
just had a nice speech all shot to pieces. We go along with most of what 
the gentleman representing British Columbia has said. I do not want to 
tire you with a lot of repetition. We go along with that report as representing 
the Canadian Society for the Deon of Cruelty to Animals, with our 
head office in Montreal. 

I refer to a brief which was sibenibted’: a few weeks ago, of which I 
believe every member received a copy. I do not want to waste your time. 
Mr. Taylor, Colonel Reade as executive director of the Toronto Humane So- 
ciety, and I spent many days and nights right here in the Chateau working 
on that brief. Rather than go over all that material again, let me say there 
is not very much more I could say than is contained therein. Other than 
- that, please do not think that we are hostile to the packing people. 

I do not know about British Columbia and the west, but I can say 
that I have visited slaughterhouses over the last 40 years. Believe me, I 
am a lot older than I look. While conditions are not too good, I do not 
think we can blame the packers altogether. I will go along with that and 
say there has not been more improvement because the facilities were not 
there, and the equipment was not being manufactured. 

I made a report ten years ago when my society sent me from coast to 
coast. I have knocked animals down in slaughterhouses in Chicago, and I 
have visited other slaughterhouses in the past. I know that in England and 
other parts of the old country it is impossible, no matter where you go, but 
only in the last ten years has equipment been available to the packing house 
people. 

Our relations with them have been very pleasant. We have awa had 
cooperation. Now there comes the question of the few who may go along with 
it and agree with it, when there are many who will not. So,,in fairness to 
the few good ones, we have to have this law passed so that it works for 
everyone. i 

I do not know how much further I can go. Mr. Merriam has stolen a 
lot of my thunder. We believe that this humane slaughter law is a good one. 
Please, may we have your cooperation so that we can make it easier for those 
for whom we are speaking today. I think it would be good business and a 
good law. I do not want to go too far ahead. I could talk myself in and 
out again. I think the subject has been pretty well covered in the brief, so I 
shall sit down, subject to cross-examination if you so wish. 

Mr. McILRAITH: The witness has used the expression ‘in our brief’, or 
some such language. I wonder if he would please identify the brief to which 
he has referred. Please remember it is a printed record. 

Mr. DUNLOP: I did not catch your question, Mr. Mcllraith. 

Mr. McILrartH: The witness has been referring to his brief, or somewhat 
similar language, but it is quite unidentifiable to us. Would he, for the purposes 
of the record, please identify the brief to which he has referred? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes. 


Mr. McILRAITH: And bear in mind that the record is printed. You have 
not yet identified the brief to which you referred. 


Mr. DUNLOP: It is the brief which was submitted in conjunction with the j 
Toronto Humane Society and the Canadian Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. We thought we would steal a march on this matter and | 
get it in so that everybody would have a chance to read it beforehand. 
Then I was called. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY: You might state when it was dated? 

Mr. DUNLOP: It was in the fall. We worked on it in November in order 
to get it out in nice clean form for presentation here. You would get it about 
December. 

Mr. McILRAITH: Was it not December 8, 1958? 

Mr. DUNLOP: I would go along with that, yes sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. THomMas: The witness raised the question of poultry, and I would 
like to follow it up a bit. I know that this matter was discussed when the 
committee first began its deliberations, and I believe the committee decided 
to confine its activities to animals as distinct from birds. Are we going to abide 
by that understanding? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe that it stands for interpretation. Birds are not 
animals, but they are used as meat to a great extent. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: May I ask Mr. Merriam this question: I take it from 
his brief that he would not be satisfied. Does he not think that the situation 
would be covered by a law based on any bill which we can pass, which would 
come under the inspection of animals act? 

Mr. MERRIAM: Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that any improve- 
ment is to be most carefully sought after and is highly desirable. We certainly 
would not object to any advance that might be made, regardless of the manner 
or form it might take. We submit and suggest that possibly it may be neces- 
sary to go further than this bill, and to amend the Criminal Code. I do not 
want to create any impression or suggestion that we are in opposition to this 
bill: we are not. We are 100 per cent behind the bill. We are merely suggest- 
ing that possibly it may be necessary to go a little further with the Criminal 
Code. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We were told by a previous witness at a former session 
that only 80 per cent of all animals slaughtered for human consumption come 
4 under federal inspection. In other words, they seem to suggest that in small 
j _ towns, small centres around farms, where the farmer slaughters for himself 
or for the immediate surrounding area, they do not have complete inspection, 
| and that somehow or other they do not anticipate that they will be able to 
inspect in 100 per cent of the animals slaughtered in the whole COU 
What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Merriam: I can neither confirm nor deny those figures. Mr. Dunlop 
may have more accurate information on it than I have. I think probably our 
brief recognizes that situation. As you will recall, it places some emphasis on 
the inspection or enforcement agencies within the organization of these various 
provincial societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

As I read the brief, my understanding is that they were probably recogniz- 
ing that it was a little too much to expect federal inspectors to look at all 
slaughtering that went on in Canada, and that they must have cooperation 
from the various provincial organizations, especially for purposes of control, 
and that such cooperation would unquestionably be forthcoming. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You admit it is obvious that you cannot keep an eye on 
every farmer? 

Mr. Merriam: I do not think there is any question about it. I agree with 

you entirely. 
; Mr. Broome: Mr. Merriam is here representing the British Columba 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on behalf of Mr. Hughes who 
could not be here. Mr. Merriam cannot answer questions on the subject, because 
he does not know it. 
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I talked with Mr. Hughes in regard to the subject of Mr. Thomas’ question, 
and he feels it is included in the brief, because they wanted to cover all aspects. 
I think they were quite aware of the fact that we were considering food animals, 
except poultry. But they did bring in poultry in order to have a complete 
brief. Actually there are poultry establishments slaughtering under federal 
jurisdiction, and they would be fairly large establishments. 

If an electric knife costs only $125, it would not be beyond the financial 
resources of such establishments. 

There is one point of which I was not previously aware, and that is that 
the society in British Columbia is actually in a position to provide captive bolt 
pistols to packing houses if they would only use them. Yet, from the evidence 
in the brief they were not too successful in having packing houses take on the 
use of the captive bolt pistol. 


This just reinforces the opinion I have that the main packing industry 


will cooperate. But changes come very slowly, even very reasonable changes, 
and there is an extreme need for regulations which will accelerate those changes. 
I quite agree with the brief as presented by the British Columbia section of the 
S/P.C-A. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you please inform the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
whether or not we should address ourselves as well to the question of. poultry. 
I do not recall our terms of reference, but my understanding would be, if I 
may be permitted to say it, that I am particularly concerned with the slaughter 
of animals. I think the word ‘‘animals’’, in the larger sense, means all animals. 
And when we speak of humane slaughter of food animals, I think the law should 
not be made to cover only one type of animal and to say that only this type 
of animal shall be slaughtered in a humane way, while another type of animal, 
such as poultry, need not be slaughtered by humane methods. As I see it 
there is a wider scope than that to our objective. 

Mr. THomas: I am inclined to agree with Mr. Crestohl in that regard. 
I think we are going to have to take a broad view of the interpretation of meat 
animals. Not only should it include poultry, but I suggest it should also in- 


clude fish. And while it may raise complications, still I think we should devise 


some method of covering the whole subject as well as we can. 

My thinking so far, after listening to the evidence which has been sub- 
mitted before this committee by various individuals and societies which have 
submitted briefs is this: I think we should reach a conclusion that the hang- 
ing of animals or birds by one leg should be considered as cruel; and even 
if we should go beyond that and agree on certain other things, I submit that 
it is the heart of the problem. I repeat: we should agree that the hanging 
of animals or birds by one leg is to be considered cruel. Another point might 
be the length of time that animals are hung. I believe it is general practice 


in poultry-dressing establishments to hang birds by both legs. It is quite 


simple; they tie their legs together and they are hung on hooks for the sake 
of convenience. I think the matter of the length of time they have to hang 
there before they are killed is also important. The length of time of hanging 
animals, whether it be by one leg or two, is also a matter of importance; and 
the manner of hanging and the length of time that animals are hung has 
appeared in every brief that has been presented to us. I believe we should 
take the broad view on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the subject of humane slaughter of food 
animals was referred to the committee on agriculture. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Thomas, that we must take the broad view. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I disagree with you. 
Mr. BrRooME: What do you mean by the “broad view’’? 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): To me, ‘‘animals’” means meat animals; chicken 

and birds are “birds”; fish are “Aish”, If we take the broad view and go into 

: fish, fowl and peers ting. we are going to wind up with nothing; the whole 

F thing is going to collapse. What are you going to do with ‘“‘fish’’, lobster that 
have to be dropped into boiling water to kill just to get the right colour 
to eat? 


Mr. Thomas suggested hanging chickens by two legs. I have plucked 
lots of chickens and I always have to hang them by two legs, and take one 
leg down in order to pluck it. I do not know whether that would be con- 
sidered inhumane. But I consider you are going too far afield. You have 
_ to stick to meat animals as “animals”. 


I firmly believe these things should go under the regulations. As was 
suggested, 80 to 85 per cent of the meat that is eaten is inspected by 
federal inspectors, and I think that that is perhaps the maximum coverage 
you would get under the Criminal Code. Under the Criminal Code you 
would have inspectors. The jurisdiction would be left up to the local town 
“cop”, who is not too skilled in the law and does not have a great knowledge 
of the terms of the law, and it would be left to his discretion whether John 
Jones is butchering in a humane way or not. 


In my view, regulation under the Department of Agriculture is the 
proper way, and would still bring about maximum inspection. Certainly 
we have to narrow the thing down to meat animals, if we want to go ahead 
with anything at all. 


Mr. Broome: Mr. Chairman, as I said, I had a talk with Mr. Hughes and 
this question of poultry was brought up at that time. At that time I recom- 
mended it be left out of any brief, and Mr. Hughes agreed with me. 


I believe that the poultry section in there is only for information, to 
make a complete brief. When you read the summary of that, it refers only 
to the slaughter of food animals and their recommendations in regard to it, 
because they talk about casting pens and captive bolt pistols, CO, chambers, 
and so on. The other part is simply ancillary information put in there for 
the purpose of giving this committee as complete information as the S.P.C.A. 
has in its possession. I do not think it is pertinent to the brief. It would 
have been better if it had been left out, because it confuses the issue, and I 
do not think we should consider it. It was not within the body of the 
brief which was summarized in their conclusions and their recommendations. 


Mr. SoutHamM: Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to the fact that 
approximately 80 per cent of meat animals are inspected under federal inspec- 
tion. I happen to have a great deal of experience with regard to the other 
20 per cent, or approximately 20 per cent. This is through being in the frozen 
food business in Saskatchewan for the last 25, or 30 years, and being president 
of the association. 

I find that the methods commonly used in these smaller plants—that 
is, beef-ring slaughter houses, small plants in country points—by the oper- 
ator are very humane. This is for the simple reason that they have not 
a big enough enterprise to go into the bigger knocking pen, and so on, 
where they suspend animals from shackles. They use either a .22 rifle or, 
in the case of bulls—as somebody referred to—the .303 rifle. Even for a 
pig they use a .22 rifle. The result is that the actual slaughtering process 
is very humane, right from the start. 

I agree that the only drawback to that system is that in using a rifle you 
quite often kill the animal outright, and the tendency would be not to have as 
good a bleeding. I have been all over Saskatchewan, practically, as president 
of our association, and I think we should not be too much concerned about 
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the 20 per cent. We are concerned here with legislation to prevent inhumane 
slaughter, as far as we can. I do not oppose the legislation; I think it is a 
good thing. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: On a question of order, Mr. Chairman: I think our present — 
discussion should be concerned with questioning the witnesses who are before 
the committee. I think we should now spend our time eliciting from the 
witnesses further information which we will be able to use during our dis- 
cussion, and I think we should examine the witnesses in order to get information 
which will assist us in our deliberations later. 

Bearing that procedure in mind, I should like to ask Mr. Merriam, repre- 
senting the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—that is, all food 
animals—this question: has your society given any thought or consideration 
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to the pain and suffering of animals that are shot while hunting? I would like 


to ask further questions after you answer this one regarding what consider- 
ation the society has given to that subject. 


Mr. Merriam: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Broome so correctly indicated a mo- 
ment ago—and possibly I should apologize to the committee with regard to 
this—I am not familiar with all of the activities of the S.P.C.A., either in 
British Columbia or any part of Canada, other than the general knowl- 
edge that any Canadian has of the work which the societies throughout the 
country are doing. We all feel this is excellent work. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Hughes—who is the executive director of the society 
and is thoroughly familiar with all its activities and implications—was un- 
able to be present and his society, through him, asked me if I would present 
the brief to the committee. I would like very much to be able to answer 
that question; but quite frankly, Mr. Crestohl, I just do not know the answer. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Do you not see apparent evidence of cruelty and pain which ; 


a hunted animal has suffered, if it was shot and not killed outright? The 
animal runs all through the woods and probably bleeds to death. Is that not 
frightful cruelty to food animals? 


Mr. MERRIAM: I think unquestionably there is cruelty as a result of human. 


error. Whether that, with great respect, is the same problem that this com- 
mittee is considering now, I am not sure. As I understand it—and certainly 


our brief was directed toward this—the question is the commercial slaughter — 


of animals for sale for food. It was not directed against sport. 

Some will deny that hunting is sport; but there are a great many men 
in this country who still consider it as such. My own feeling is that that in any 
event would be somewhat outside the field of this brief. 

Mr. MontTcomMery: I do not think the federal people have any authority 
to deal with the slaughter of wild animals, because it is chiefly within the 
provincial jurisdiction that those things occur. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like you, gentlemen, to direct your questions 


specifically to the humane slaughter of food animals when you are asking 
questions of these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Broome: Mr. Dunlop, you are an Official of the society, are you not? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRooMeE: Then you might be able to say something about this. From 
the S.P.C.A. viewpoint, the national viewpoint, are you able to clarify this 


question which was raised in regard to fowl? Do you agree with my contention 


that it was not a recommendation in the brief, but simply information? 
Mr. DuNLOoP: As far as fowl go, I will admit that we have inspectors who 


go through the fowl slaughter houses, and they have been very nice to us. — 


They go along with what we do and with the up-to-date machinery that there 
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is. Every second store you see is a barbecue and, with the number of chickens 


that are slaughtered throughout the opames they have to do that by machine 


- methods. 


Mr. Crestohl mentioned the fowl and the hanging on a hook. But the 
hanging on a hook is to let them bleed. I believe it is only a minute, and they 
are knocked out then. Then the chicken goes on to a machine with rubber 
fingers that does the plucking. We have not had too much trouble with that. 

We had an article in ‘“‘Life’? magazine a couple of years ago regarding 
where they chopped the chicken’s head off and it ran around for a couple of 
minutes without a head. There has always been the controversy, “Is it suf- 
fering or not?” We do not know, and we must try and sit in the middle and 
do the decent thing. 


Mr. BRooME: But it is not part of your submission? 


Mr. DuNLOP: It is not part of our submission. IJ cannot vouch for B.C. Mr. 
Crestohl, while I am up I should like to answer you about that hunting 
business. That hunting business is also a thorn in our side. We have tried to 
put down this “bow-and-arrow”’ stuff, because I have seen myself, in Pennsyl- 
vania, deer running in the bush with the arrow hanging in the rump and the 
whole area around the rump festering from the arrow. 

We do not hold with that at all. I am sorry to say, with regard to this 
hunting business, that you cannot talk to that type of person. They are killing 


themselves everyday. But there are a lot of people who go into the woods. 


A man sees a deer at 4,000 yards, and he thinks he is a marksman and can 
kill it. We do not know who he is, and later on—it may take months—we find 
a deer that has been shot by someone and has got away. Sometimes we meet 
crippled animals right at the river, here. We often go into the woods and see 
crippled animals long after they have been shot by hunters, and we find that 
they have a previous wound from some inefficient hunter. 

We cannot do much about it because we do not know who he is, and one 
must have evidence to get a conviction in the courts. It.is a very hard thing 
and we are working uphill all the way, but we are trying, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I have another question of Mr. Merriam. 
When you were making your recommendations as to the type of legislation 
that should be introduced, you mentioned that the question of ritual slaughter 
should not be dealt with at the present time. What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Merriam: I do not think we went quite that far, did we? We said 
‘not necessarily at the present time’. Our recommendation, I think, was 
simply that ritual slaughter might have to be considered in a separate cate- 
gory, either immediately, or, if the committee and parliament would prefer, 
at a later time. But it was a separate problem in itself, that one had to 


- recognize and treat as a separate problem. 
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Mr. CrEesToHL: Have you ever seen poultry slaughtered in the ritual 
way? 

Mr. Merriam: No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Have you, Mr. Dunlop? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you describe it if you can? I will try to help you. 

Mr. DuNLop: Yes. Well, let me bring in the whole touchy point of ritual 
slaughter. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Let us for the moment deal with the question. 

Mr. DuntLop: About chickens? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes; and then we will see about going into it further. 
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Mr. Dunuop: Yes. In regard to the slaughtering of chickens, there is this — 


place, and the shohet—and I can never pronounce the name—stands on the 


end. The chickens are brought to him and he ‘works his thumb, and open 7 


goes the mouth of the chicken. The instrument he uses is something like a 
pencil. So when he opens the mouth, the chicken goes ugh-ugh-ugh and it is 
all over. I believe it is all over. Then they twist the legs and put them on 
the hook, and they bleed right there. But I would say, without going into 
detail, it is humane. 

The Jewish ritual is humane. There is no argument about that, and 
if there is I do not believe it. I have been all through the states, and coast 
to coast in this country, as well as the southern countries below; and this 
argument always comes up. With all due respect to you, Mr. Crestohl, when 
the average Jew gets into an argument he has two strikes against him be- 
fore he starts, because everyone is going to watch him. In my experience 
there is nothing I can find in this ritual slaying that is not humane. Believe 
me, the Jews do a nicer job with the slicing than we do; and I admit it. 


If I may go from the subject of slaughter to pre-slaughter, I might say 
that I am disturbed in regard to the unnecessary cruelty to animals before 
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they bring them to the ritual slayer. The ritual slayer does a fine job. I 


know these chaps personally; I have walked into the place of slaughter on 
several occasions and have witnessed the slayings. But what I am concerned 
about is the handling, and not the Jewish method of slaughter at all. I be- 
lieve it is the way the animals are brought in that is of concern. They are 
driven in and hung up. They are strung up to the roof on a carrier and enter 
the production line. Two other fellows come along, grab the head and turn 
it over. The ritual slayer appears with his knife—and it is clean—and “zip”, 
it is all over. It is a gory business, but it is clean. If you would study 
their method, you would find that it is clean and good. The only thing 
I can touch on in your ritual slaughtering is that the animal must be conscious. 
If we stun him, the Jewish chap does not want to. kill it. 

All right then; why do we not use this Dyne crate, which we call a 
rack, drive the animal into that and turn it over? The Jewish chap does 
not care how you bring it to the place of slaughter; you can bring it in 
in a baby carriage, if you like—he does not care. But he has to do his job 
properly. But most of our cruelty to animals is inflicted apart from the actual 
killing. That is my own personal opinion. Too often we are prone to go in and 
say “Kosher method”. There is nothing wrong with it at all. In fact, this 
method of slaughter is called for in the Jewish method. I am in touch with 
the Jewish congress; a number of those chaps are friends of mine. There is 
no secret about their methods. I think it is a very clean way. But the point 
in question is the unnecessary cruelty in the presentation of 'the animal be- 
fore they deliver it to the killer; and that is the governing factor in connec- 
tion with the humane slaughtering of animals. It is part and parcel of the 
whole, because until it comes through the door you do not know what is 
happening. 

Mr. THomas: Could I ask the witness if the Canadian Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are satisfied that the handling of animals 
up to the point when they are hoisted is satisfactory to them? 


Mr. DuNnLopP: No, sir. That can be important. 
Mr. THomas: Would the witness tell us where this cruelty takes place? 


Mr. Dunuop: First, they drive them in. Do not forget, the animals do 
not cooperate; then they come into this box, which is about the size of this 
table. If it is for Gentile killing, although very little of it is, they hit him 


on the head and he goes down. But in the Jewish killing, they do not. They — 
have a slide door inside the box. The door goes up but is left open about 
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eight inches. There is another chap inside who takes advantage of that eight 


inches to put a chain around the hoof of the animal. It is a slip chain, about 
so long. That is later taken off. The derrick comes along that goes on to 
the rail or conveyor. The animal is secured tightly by hooking it on there. 
He pulls this cord, and with correct timing, up goes the animal. It is hoisted. 
The animal is pulled right off its feet. It goes up in the air, secured by one 
leg, and is pushed along on to the rail. There is no death knock there at all. 
The animal is hanging by one leg, and many times animals are split wide open 
before they are killed. If this is so, the Jewish chap will not kill them. He 
will not touch any animal that is bruised. But, gentlemen, the cruelty is in 
hanging that animal up. I do not think it is the Jewish request that it be 
done that way; I think it is just that the packing houses handle them that 
way. They could be brought in flat on their backs in these pens: he does 
not care how they are presented. But the throat must be clear, and the 
animal clean and conscious. Then he makes the slit. 

Mr. THomas: So far as you are concerned, Mr. Dunlop, is it the fact that 
the animal is hung by the hind leg which constitutes the greatest degree of 
cruelty? 

Mr. Dunuop: I would say yes, it is a lot of it. It is the handling of the 
animals, and not the actual stroke at all. It is the way the production line 
is made up. 

Mr. THomas: It is the hanging up by one leg which you are concerned 


about? 


Mr. DuN.Lop: Yes, that is bad business. I am talking about the beef. 

Mr. THomas: What would you have to say in regard to hanging by two 
legs? 

_ Mr. Duntuop: I do not know how you would do it. I suppose they could — 
hang them by two legs, but difficulties may arise in pulling them out of the 
box. 

Mr. Tuomas: I agree with you that it cannot be done; that is the point. 
Is the weakness in our methods this business of hanging by one leg? | 

Mr. DuNuop: That is one of the greatest weaknesses. Many times I have 
seen animals with a leg broken or pulled out of joint right at the time just 
before they are slaughtered. 

Mr. Tuomas: Would it be your opinion, Mr. Dunlop, that if the method 
of hanging by one leg could be eliminated, the greatest item in regard to the 
cruelty to animals would be’ dispensed with? | 

Mr. Dunutop: Yes, I would go along with that. : 

Mr. Crestou.: Mr. Dunlop, would you be speaking now from any scien- 
tific knowledge which you have, say as a veterinarian might have, or from 
visual knowledge? 

Mr. DunuoP: Well, let us say visual only. Many years ago I went to the 
Royal Veterinary College in London, England. I went to the war and never 
went back. However, I have a little bit of knowledge by making visits to 
these slaughter houses over a period of forty years. I can name them right 
back. I have witnessed slaughter house operations in Birmingham, England, 
and also in the west. I agree with you we did not have any other method. 
However, I believe in the last ten or twelve years equipment has been made 
to offset that. We have corrected our thinking on the subject but have not 
changed the meat packing industry. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We are not referring only to the ritual way of slaughter; 
we are referring to the customary way of slaughter of food animals, whether 
it be beef, pigs or any other food animal which is strung up by one leg. 
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Mr. DUNLOP: Yes, but I must clarify this. We are in the process of 
changing right now. It is being changed gradually; but hogs have to come up 
over the drum and along this conveyor rail. x 

Mr. CRESTOHL: All before sticking? . 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes; and many times it has happened that the hog has 
split. There is a lot of confusion there, because if you touch a hog he will .— 
squeal. The peculiar thing about a hog is that he always wants to be on top. 
The fellow on the bottom takes it; then he starts to howl and he goes on top. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is usually the habit in connection with hogs. 

Mr. DuNLOP: They say they are kicking the daylights out of them. But 
there is no one there at all; they do that themselves. But in connection with 
this drum method of approaching the production line, as my friend has said, 
they put them on there and they have not been stunned. I am referring to 
the ones that go up and along. They have to wait their turn while hanging 
by one leg. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Your complaint of hanging by one leg refers to all food 
animals? 

~ Mr. DuNLOoP: No, hogs and in some cases calves, but not always. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: The larger size animals? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes, even veal in many cases and right through where we 
have heifers, steers or bulls. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: And hogs? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes. We do not hang sheep too often. However, they hang 
them sometimes when they get busy. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You would like to see the hanging by one leg completely 
annihilated where it is taking place now? 

Mr. DUNLOP: Yes. 

Mr. HALES: Have you seen the casting pen in operation for the ritual 
slaughtering of animals? 

Mr. DUNLOP: I do not want to make a long statement, but the answer 
is yes. 

Mr. HALES: Whereabouts? 

Mr. DUNLOP: In Toronto. It was operated here about four or five years 
ago. It was demonstrated; but I can tell you it was not a good demonstration. 

It was not very good. They had a chap out here who was fine. I must watch 
myself here. The people who came with him. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Do not worry about watching yourself. Just give us the 
facts. 

Mr. DUNLOP: In the first place the governor, as he was called, came out 
with the pen and the packing house people said, “Give us a demonstration; 
put it on that door in the corner.” He said, ‘““‘We cannot do that because 
this pen ejects on both sides.’ They said, ‘““What is the difference, whether 
you have one with two sides, three sides, or four sides; it does not matter 
which side you eject on.” He couldn’t see it; but the pen was installed there. 
Then—I should not mention the word, ‘“‘politics’’. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is an awful word around here! p 


Mr. DUNLOP: To tell you how good it was, he went to the foreman in the 
killing room and said, “You know, that is a good thing. You know you could 
do away with four or five men in here.’”’ He did not know he was speaking to 
the head man of the union. The tip was passed. If you know Toronto—I 
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_ know; I was there—you know the time they shot that bull in Scarlet Road? 


I was away out on St. Clair when the boys gave him the works. Anyway 
this demonstration was terrible. There was a bit of feeling on this. 

There was a lady there the morning of the demonstration. 
The boss came walking in and said, ‘‘Who’s the lady?” He went over to her 
and said, ‘Who is it?” He was told she was from the humane slaughtering 
society. Someone said, “When are you going to start this?” He said, “When 
she gets out.”” Then she had to go and sit in the office downstairs. That was 
the first thing he said. Then he said, ‘“We’ll have none of this nonsense; let’s 
get on with the demonstration.” The boys started to work—and a wink was 
as good as a nod. 

This little fellow was a good workman, but he got no co-operation at all. 
That boy did work. He went ahead with about three or four animals and 
said, “I can’t get going; I don’t know what’s wrong.” It ended up with the 
police chasing the bulls out on Scarlet Road. You could see the writing on 
the wall. The fellow came in at the start on the wrong foot. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: What do you mean by the remark, “You could see the 
writing on the wall’? 

Mr. DuUNLopP: A wink is as good as a nod; you knew what was coming. I 
have been in there and I have seen these boys when they are going to discuss 
something. The word was passed. | 

In our business we often have that when we have to deliver a bullet of 
mercy to destroy an animal who may be a very sick animal. 

Mr. THomas: In respect of this hanging by one leg, which was presented 
in the brief of the British Columbia society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, would Mr. Merriam say whether or not be thinks the greatest source 
of suffering to the animal would be eliminated with the elimination of the 
hanging by one leg? 

Mr. MERRIAM: I personally have no knowiedge of this. Certainly that was 
one of the major points made in the British Columbia society’s brief. Mr. 
Dunlop, who has had years of experience and who is an officer of the Canadian 
society, has expressed his opinion and I would think our siciety would agree 
with him 100 per cent. 

Mr. HALES: I think it boils down to this, that we are not in favour of 
shackling when an animal is alive. That is cruel and inhumane and I do not > 
think there is any question about that. If the animal is rendered unconscious 
first and then shackled, that is humane, but we run into a problem in the ritual 
killing. So in order to overcome it we could use the casting pen and get away 
from the shackling in the ritual killing. 

Then we come down to the one problem that if it is set up in the legislation 
that the animal must first be rendered unconscious, then we have the difficulty 
in respect of the ritual killing. 


Mr. DUNLOP: Yes. 
Mr. HALES: How do we get around that? 


Mr. DunuopP: I think the Jewish people would accept the casting pen. They 
have not thrown that out. They say, “Bring the animal to us conscious, un- 
injured and in good health.” 

Mr. Hates: Then we cannot really legislate stating that the animal must 
be rendered unconscious before slaughter. 

Mr. Duntop: Not unless you are going to run up against the Jewish 
method. 

Mr. Broome: I think Mr. Hales has explained this in a nutshell. But we 
are not writing regulations. Regulations can specify methods. Within the 
framework of the regulations you could cover everything you have said. 
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Mr. Hinds: We are pretty well along the way. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Do you mean to say you have a regulation that all animals dl 


must be unconscious? 

Mr. BrooMeE: No. 

Mr. Hates: That is what we have to get around. . 

Mr. Broome: A regulation could say an animal cannot be shackled and 
hung before slaughter unless unconscious. That does not limit any method 
of preparation of an animal for ritual slaying, except that one method of 
shackling in bringing him in. 

Mr. Hates: If our witnesses do not have any other information which 
can help us, it looks as though we are getting along pretty well on this point. 


This point about the 20 per cent, which our friend Mr. Southam men- 


tioned, I think was a good point. There is nothing to worry about, nor is 
there any concern about that 20 per cent of the killing done outside the 
inspected plants. I have had some experience with that killing and generally 
speaking it is on a very humane basis. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions we will aubnen! 


Gentlemen, next Tuesday, April 21, we will not be meeting in this room. 


You will receive a notice advising you as to which room we will be meeting — 


in. At that time we will have before us the meat packers council of Canada, 
headed by Mr. E. S. Manning, the managing director, who will be here as 
a witness with his group. 

On the same date we are trying to arrange for some other organizations 
to be present in order to get this committee over with as soon as possible. 

If there are no further questions, we will now adjourn. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, April 21, 1959. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Broome, Cadieu, Charlton, Crestohl, 
Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hales, 
Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Kindt, Kucherepa, Lahaye, McBain, Mc- 
Intosh, McMillan, Montgomery, Nasserden, Noble, O’Leary, Pascoe, Phillips, 
Rapp, Regnier, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thompson, Tucker, and 
‘Walker— (34). ) 


In attendance: Messrs. E. S. Manning, Managing Director, Meat Packers 
Council of Canada; Stewart Wylie, Superintendent, Swift Canadian Co. Ltd.; 
Dr. G. F. Clark, Manager of Research, Canada Packers Ltd.; R. C. Friend, 
General Manager, and E. M. Saunders, Humane Slaughter Representative, both 
of Ontario Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Col. E. G. Reade, 
Toronto Humane Society, and E. L. Taylor, Oakville, Ontario. 

The Chairman called Mr. Manning who introduced Messrs. Wylie and 
Clark of his delegation to the Committee. 

Copies of a submission entitled “Improved Methods of Slaughter” prepared 
by The Meat Packers Council of Canada were distributed to members of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Manning read the brief referred to above. 

Mr. Friend then delivered a statement dealing with humane slaughter 
of animals. 

The Chairman introduced Colonel Reade who called Mr. Taylor to read 
a statement entitled “Kosher Slaughter’’. - 

Messrs. Taylor, Manning, Clark, Friend and Reade were questioned. 

The questioning completed, the Chairman extended to the witnesses of 
this day the appreciation of the Committee for their assistance. 

At 12.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.00 a.m. Friday, 
April 24th. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee: 
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EVIDENCE 


3 : TuEspAY, April 21, 1959. 
11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, please come to order. I believe — 
we now have a quorum and can proceed. 

We are very fortunate today to have with us representatives from the 
Meat Packers Council of Canada under the leadership of Mr. Manning, the 
managing director, and also the Toronto Humane Society under the leader- 


: ship of Col. Reade, who is not yet here but will arrive in a few minutes; 
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also, the general manager of the Ontario S.P.C.A., Mr. Robert C. Friend. 

I ask the representatives of the Meat Packers Council and the humane 
societies to please come forward. I believe each association is prepared to 
present its brief to the committee today. 

I shall first call on Mr. Manning and then Col. Reade to present their briefs, 
after which we will throw the meeting open for questioning. 


Mr. Manning? 


Mr. E. S. Mannine (Managing Director of the Meat Packers Council of 
Canada): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: my name is Earle Manning and I 
am managing director.of the Meat Packers Council of Canada. We have 
copies of our brief with us which should be distributed. ‘ 

I have with me today two men who are members of the joint committee 
on improved slaughtering methods, and who are persons qualified to talk 


' about packing house operations. 


Mr. Stewart Wylie is superintendent of Swift Canadian Company Limited. 
He has had 47 years’ experience in packing house inspection. Dr. G. F. Clark, 
manager of research for Canada Packers Limited is a graduate in physics 
from the University of Toronto, and he has been with his firm for 22 years 
in engineering and research work. 

We prepared this brief with the idea that it would be the best way to 
say what we had to say in as brief a time as possible. Therefore, I propose 
to read it to you. I understand that following the reading there are questions 
to be asked, during the course of the meeting this morning. 


The Meat Packers Council of Canada welcomes the opportunity to appear 
before the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons, on behalf of 
its member plants, in connection with the inquiry on humane killing of food 
animals. ’ 

The council is a national organization of the meat industry. It was founded 
in 1919. Membership includes some forty plants which slaughter livestock 
under the Federal Meat Inspection Act and its regulations. (See appendix— 
Exhibit A). These plants are located in eight provinces and they handle 
approximately 75 per cent of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs, which are 
killed under inspection. | 

From its inception, the council has been associated with the development 
and improvement of the livestock and meat industry. Its function has been to 


- co-ordinate the efforts and the interests of not only the packing industry but 


all the other associated bodies through cooperation and support of all worth- 


7 while industry projects. 
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Over the years the council Has actively participated in the whole field of 


livestock handling and transportation, right from the farm or feed lot and into the 


packing plant. A great deal of excellent work has been done in this area of 
endeavour through educational and promotional programs as well as the in- 
dividual enthusiasm of a great many people./These accomplishments have been 
possible through the mutual interest and the joint effort of all bodies with a very 
minimum of compulsion or law enforcement. 


The care and handling of the animals which provide the materials proc- 
essed in the plants, has been, and will always be, a major concern to the packing 
industry. aE, 

Because of the very nature of the business in a country where livestock 
production covers an expansive territory, there are a number of contributing 
factors which do not make for a simple solution to the problem. There is a 
relatively wide variety of livestock, in various sizes and different weights, 
raised under different conditions and surroundings, transported in a number of 
ways and at varying distances which must be handled by packing plants. Over 
the years the packers have introduced many progressive changes in the way 
animals have been handled after arrival at the plants and up to the point of 
final dispatch. It has been good business to do so. But, in addition, the men 
who have operated the plants have been striving conscientiously to find methods 
and adopt practices which would result in overcoming anything which might 
cause unnecessary suffering to animals. 

In the course of progress, many ideas have been tried and discarded. 
Because Canadian operations are similar to those of the United States, exper- 
imental work conducted in that country has been watched. Equipment and 
ideas from there and other countries, which offered promise, were obtained by 
individual operators in Canada and tried out. These often proved to be im- 
practical and more harmful than effective. 

After considerable experimentation based on advanced joan knowl- 
edge and engineering developments, objectionable features, in certain instances 
to methods tried 25 or 30 years ago, have been either Pealiund or a solution 
appears possible. 

In brief, a study of all the facts regarding the developments which have 
taken place, definitely shows that adoption of improved equipment and practices 
have kept pace with proven results. Such progress can be attributed to the 
constant and persistent attempt to find the ways and means of resolving the 
situation. x 

While research, both in the field of science and engineering, has played 
a major role, the contribution from many other sources and by interested 
bodies is fully recognized and appreciated. Work that was in progress was 
delayed because of wartime activities. At the same time certain dev~.opments 
during the wartime period were helpful. 

: To. approach the problem on a broader basis in a more concerted manner, 
the packing industry, early in 1957, through the council and in cooperation 
with the Ontario society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, established 
a joint committee on improved methods of slaughter. 

The committee was comprised of representatives of these two organizations, 
plus one from the domestic packers association. In addition the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was approached and the services of a highly qualified 
scientist were made available ‘to the committee. 


The terms of reference drafted were as follows: 


(a) To evaluate existing slaughtering methods and peta gine the im- 
provements required to make them acceptable. 
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(b) To evaluate the various (suggested) improved methods already avail- 
‘able and establish: 
1. Whether they are acceptable. 
2. Whether they can be practically incorporated into present packing 

house operations. 

(c) In those areas where existing or suggested improved methods are 
not entirely acceptable and practical, to undertake studies and re- 
search to devise methods which are. 


The services of Dr. R. Gwatkin, D.V.M., D.V.Sc., former head of the patho- 
logical research laboratory at Hull, were provided by the department. 


I believe Dr. Gwatkin has appeared before this committee and made rep- 
resentations, explained the work that he did, and exhibited some of the 
equipment. We were very fortunate to have in the person of Dr. Gwatkin a 
man to head up this research, because in the first instance there is no one in 
Canada aS well qualified as he to do the job and secondly, I do not think 
anyone could have gone at it in a more direct and unbiased manner than he did. 


In addition, on recommendation of the department, the council hired 
Dr. A. C. Tanner, D.V.M., who was former chief plant inspector, tc assist 
Dr. Gwatkin. 


To further assist Dr. Gwatkin, an advisory committee, under. the spon- 
sorship of the National Research Council was set up. The eleven-member 
committee is comprised of representatives from the department of medicine, 
University of Toronto; departments of physiology and psychology, McGill 
University; the Ontario Veterinary College; Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture and the National Research Council. 


The joint committee on improved methods of slaughter, from the time of 
its formation, endorsed the principle of humane slaughter, “That no animal 
being slaughtered for food purposes—except those in ritual slaughter—should 
be shackled, hoisted, cut, bled or scalded without having first been rendered 
unconscious and insensible in a humane manner.” 


With regard to ritual slaughter, the committee likewise agreed an animal, 
preparatory to the ‘‘Schechita” cut, should not be shackled, hoisted and hung. 


With this as its avowed goal, the committee realized it was necessary 
that proposed standards, to be acceptable, should be suitable for the slaughter 
of each of the species of livestock and capable of meeting the requirements 
of different plants based on the volume handled by each. (See appendix— 
Exhibits B and C) 


You will find exhibits B and C at the back of the brief. In the case of 
exhibit B you are given the size and number of inspected establishments .ac- 
cording to their average weekly slaughter by species, in 1957. These are the 


average weekly. There would be weeks when they would be above or below 


these figures. 

Exhibit C shows figures which are not quite on the same basis. These are 
obtained from the dominion bureau of statistics and are the basis of the com- 
pilation of the census of industry showing the number of plants—the total of 
inspected and of non-inspected plants—reporting under that provision. 

You will see from them that there are some 40-odd non inspected plants. 

It is not the intention, nor is it necessary, to review all aspects of the work 
completed by Dr. Gwatkin on behalf of the committee. Members of this com- 
mittee have been provided copies of the reports. 

However, we would like to draw attention to certain pertinent aspects of 
this very comprehensive study and the recommendations which have been made. 


We will deal with these by species. 
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Cattle E 
The recommendation that cattle should be rendered unconscious by a mech- 


anical instrument is presently a general practice by inspected packing establish- © 


ments and, without exception, in member plants of the council. 
To a large extent this was true at the time the survey was made in 1957 
as a result of the packers’ efforts to develop improved methods. It is also an 


‘indication of the desire and intent of operators to employ improved methods — 


once they are perfected and available. 


There are at least four types of instruments presently on the market which ~ 


have proven satisfactory and provide a selection for Becher p based on suit- 
ability to their requirements. 


Calves : 
Calves killed in member plants are rendered unconscious before dispatch. 
The practice of stunning largely resulted from the work of the committee and 
the development of suitable equipment. 


The rendering of cattle or calves unconscious by Reveptable humane methods | 


is possible for any size of operation. The cost of equipment and its use is relative 
to the volume handled and there is no problem in procurement. 


Hogs 
+» The problem of handling hogs has presented more difficulties than cattle 
and calves. Because of the nature of the animal and the large numbers 
slaughtered in a plant, the approach necessarily had to be different. 

Progress has been made here as with cattle and calves because of persistent 


_ research by the packing industry in all major hog producing countries of the | 


world. 

There are four methods for rendering pigs unconscious that are acceptable 
as humane. These are not necessarily in order of preference or anything like 
that. 


( 1}: The use of carbon dioxide for ptedleieing hogs in a Specially- 
designed installation. 

(2) Electrical stunning. 

(3) Stunning with a mechanical stunner. 

(4) Shooting. 


Carbon Dioxide 


The use of carbon dioxide was made possible as a result of a United States 
packing plant developing an installation which permitted the hogs to be anaes- 
thetized without danger to the packing plant workers and within a time limit 
that permits proper dispatch without damaging effects to the meat. _ 


The original installation by Hormel requires a major expenditure and 
occupies more space than can be arranged for at many established plants. 


Since the Hormel installation was introduced, a modification has been devel- 


oped in Denmark which is more suitable to plants with a smaller volume and 
installation is less expensive. 

The first installation of the Danish model developed by Weinbusee was 
placed in operation last June at Canada Packers’ plant in Toronto. A number 
of these installations are now on order and will be operating when delivered 
and installation has been completed. 


Electrical Stunning 


Attempts to successfully stun hogs by electric shock go back several years. 
It has been used in some countries but with controversial results. 
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Extensive tests made by a United States committee on slaughter methods 
back in 1929-35 were.not successful from the standpoint of meat quality and 
accurate inspection of the lungs. 

The Danish Research Institute recently completed further investigations 
regarding electric stunning, both from the standpoint of stunning technique 
and the effects on meat quality. 

The investigation was started in 1956 as a result of experience in the use 
of the method in Danish plants. The stunning of pigs was made compulsory 
in Denmark on July 1, 1954. The measure was relaxed on February 1, 1955 
and was reinstituted May 1, 1956. 

It is now the predominant method in Denmark for _anaesthetizing hogs 
before slaughter. While the placement of the electrodes and the type of current | 
is important, the time between stunning and sticking is vital in avoiding 
hemorrhage. 

The findings by the Danish Research Institute are Tporant to the industry 
if electrical stunning is to be satisfactorily employed. The short interval 
between stunning and sticking requires special conditions and techniques. 

A recent development in electrical stunning has been tried in the Englehorn 
plant in Newark, New Jersey, and other United States plants, with encouraging 
results. After investigation, Dr. Gwatkin reported to our Committee that he 
considered this method of electrical stunning as humane, 

A retention box is employed to hold the animal while the current is 
applied. 


Mechanical Stunning 

- In an attempt to develop a method suitable for plants with small hog 
volume, a test has been under way for several months at Canada Packers, 
Saint John, New Brunswick, to determine the possibilities of mechanical 
stunning. There is also an installation that the Essex Packing Plant have at 
Windsor. It is somewhat different than the one at Saint John, but trying to 
accomplish the same thing. It is a small operation. ) 

The results have proven satisfactory and the method embodies all the 
requirements to be acceptable as humane. 

Hogs can be handled at a rate up-to 50 per hour. 

The equipment is quite simple to install and the costs are not beyond 
the range of a smaller operation. 

Hogs proceed by ramp into a trap. This is a eons welded, galvanized 
steel unit, with mechanical operating devices. 

The hog on entering the trap trips a floor lock, causing the floor to drop 
and firmly wedging the animal between the sides of the trap. In this position 
the operator readily uses a mechanical stunner, which is applied immediately 
between and above the eye level on the front of the head. By tripping a foot 
pedal the unconscious animal is discharged from the trap. 

The time from stunning to sticking must not be longer than 15 seconds. 
As in the case of electrical stunning, the time lapse between stunning and 
sticking is important. 


Sheep and Lambs 

Up to the present, the Committee has no definite recommendation for 
sheep and lambs but has been actively studying different methods. 

The use of electric shock offers real prospect, provided a satisfactory 
means of application can be developed. The mechanical stunning method 
also offers encouraging results. 

The retention of the animal to permit stunning is difficult to overcome. 

It is definitely felt that a method can be found for lambs which will be 
acceptable. 
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Ritual Slaughter 

All plants are not engaged in ritual slaughter ee animals. It is confined 
to cattle, calves, sheep and lambs and largely to areas of sizeable population. 

It is mainly a problem of restraining the animal while the act is performed. 
For this purpose a retention box or device has been tried. Early experiments 
failed several years ago when a box, demonstrated by a British promoter, 
was imported. The animals panicked and wrecked the equipment. 

A modification of the idea is presently used in some European countries. 
One has been ordered by a firm for trial on behalf of the committee. 
In summary 

In summarizing, it now would appear that practical and acceptable 
methods for humane slaughter and ritual slaughter are available, or will be 
available, in a reasonable period of time, for all species of livestock and for 
all sizes of plants. 

The Meat Packers Council of Canada fully supports the principle that 
all animals shall be slaughtered in a humane manner. At the same time, 
the industry should not be placed in a position necessitating the adoption of a 
method which has not been proven as humane or, later might be considered 
unacceptable. 

The general public has a right to expect that meat and meat products, 
offered for sale, regardless of their source, come from humanely slaughtered 
animals. 

It has been suggested’ a regulation might be provided under the Meat 
Inspection Act to enforce humane slaughter in federally inspected establish- 


ments. The Meat Packers Council of Canada is agreeable to this proposal for 


federally inspected plants. 

However, this does not fully accomplish the objective of humane slaughter 
since Gaspetied plants handle only about 75 per cent of the total supply of 
meat. And you have exhibit D there that will show you for the last four or 
five years the percentage of non-inspected and inspected slaughter. Those are 
official figures. 2 

While it may be contended that enforcement in inspected plants is a first 
step toward the objective of humane slaughter, it should not be forgotten that 
already about 50 per cent of the output of these plants is from humanely 
slaughtered animals. It can be properly pointed out, that when all the equip- 
ment presently on order by inspected operators is in use, this figure will be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent. 


This has been accomplished by the industry without legislation and more 


installations can be expected, regardless of wheny compulsory regulation is 


enacted. To achieve 100 per cent humane slaughter undoubtedly demands 


some form of equitable enforcement for both inspected and non-inspected 
plants, including plants handling ritual slaughter, since approximately 50 per 
cent of the meat produced in ritual slaughter is not sold as such is handled 
in regular trade. 

Reference to exhibits B and C will demonstrate there is a sizeable number 
of slaughtering plants outside of federal inspection authority, many of which 
handle a volume equal to, or larger than, the smaller inspected establishments. 

It is very obvious that the introduction of legislation should include all 
commercial slaughter. _ 

The Joint Committee on Improved Methods of Slaughter has approved 
the following methods for use in the humane slaughtering of animals: 


Mechanical Stunning 
Electrical Stunning 

Carbon dioxide anaethesia ae 
Shooting 
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Legislation, if enacted, should include approval of these methods in principle 
and be broad enough to permit the inclusion of other methods which may 
be developed anytime in the future. 

Once a decision is reached to enact tapi anion’ a reasonable time should 

- be allowed for plants to procure and install the necessary equipment. 
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That is the brief, gentlemen, and I very much appreciate the kind atten- . 
tion that you have given it. 


The CHarrMAN: Thank you. Gentlemen, I have been asked to now call 
Mr. Friend, General Manager of the Ontario S.P.C.A. 


Mr. R. C. FRIEND (General Manager, Ontario Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: I am sorry time did not 
permit my supplying each of you with a copy of our representation. 

Our society was created by provincial statute in 1919. It is the parent 
body of all humane societies and S.P.C.A.’s in Ontario, of which there are 37. 

Today I am representing about fifteen thousand members of the humane 

-movement in Ontario, and the many thousand additional people who have in- 
dicated to us their support of our efforts to ensure that animals being 
slaughtered for food purposes are killed in a reasonably humane manner. 

Technical information relating to present-day slaughtering practices and 
alternative humane methods and equipment is available to your Committee. 
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I understand you have recently recaived representations and. expert evidence 
dealing with this aspect of humane slaughter, so it would only be time-wasting 
for me to cover this same ground. I will merely state that our Society has 
made a very thorough study of slaughter practices and improved methods 
during the past five years, and as a result is convinced that humane slaughter 
is necessary and practical in Canada today. We are convinced that reasonably 
practical humane slaughter equipment and techniques are now available to 
the industry, which will satisfy the requirements < every packer, regardless 
of size and rate of production. 

While some engineering problems relative to the choice and installation 
of humane slaughter equipment undoubtedly still confront the individual 
packer, we do not feel it is the responsibility of the government, industry or 


the humane movement to find a solution to every problem which might arise, 


during a changeover before proceeding with legislation. We therefore urge 
the immediate enactment of legislation which will make the industry-wide 
adoption of humane methods of slaughter mandatory. 

Legislation protecting animals from unnecessary suffering is not a new 
concept in Canada. For many years it has been an offence under the Criminal 
Code of Canada to cause any animal or bird unnecessary pain, suffering or 
injury at any time. So really the enactment of humane slaughter legislation 
will not introduce any new principle, but rather merely spell out for the 
guidance of all which slaughtering practices are consistent with the established 
principle that animals should not be subjected to unnecessary abuse. 

We had intended to conclude our representation at this point. However, 
in the light of recent remarks on kosher slaughter would ask your further in- 
dulgence while we comment on this subject. 

For many years now the Jewish community has held that the shackling 
and hanging of the conscious animal associated with the kosher slaughter— 


which is undoubtedly the most cruel of present-day slaughtering practices— ~ 


is not a part of the religious ritual, and has no religious significance. They 
have maintained this method of presenting the animal to their slaughterer is 
industry-adopted rather than a religious requirement, and that they could not 
be held responsible for the suffering occasioned by animals during this pre- 
slaughter phase of the operation. Yet they now apparently oppose the enact- 
ment of legislation which would prohibit these inhumane methods of handling. 

The Jewish people cannot expect to be absolved of all responsibility for 
the cruel methods presently associated with kosher slaughter, when they and 


apparently they alone oppose the outlawing of these methods. They cannot ‘e 


disassociate themselves from this phase of the operation when it serves their 
purpose to do so, then in the next breath oppose any changes on religious 


grounds. By their own admission this phase of the operation has no religious 


significance, so their objections must stem from other than religious 
considerations. 

Since the actual ritual in kosher aan administration of the 
knife-cut—is relatively humane, the humane movement readily agreed to 
respect religious observance and not demand that animals killed in such 
slaughter be humanely pre-stunned. But we are unalterably opposed to allow- 
ing this group complete freedom from all humane requirements in preparing 
the animals for slaughter, because this is not a part of the religious observances 
and is needlessly inhumane. 


It may be that the price of kosher meat would rise slightly if the anti- — 


quated methods of presentation now associated with kosher slaughter were 


outlawed. But the person who insists upon a custom product can reasonably - 


expect to pay a higher price for it. In any event, there is certainly no obliga- 
tion on the part of the processor or the government to ensure otherwise! 
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The people of Canada have expressed their wish for humanely slaughtered 
meat products. We believe cattle killed by the ritual cut can qualify. But 
animals which have been shackled, thrown, hoisted and hung by the leg certainly 


< cannot qualify. And it must be borne in mind that since the Jewish market 


absorbs only the front quarters of cattle—the hindquarters normally appearing 
on the gentile market—more than Jewish interests are involved! 

In making its representation, the Canadian Jewish Congress called upon 
the government to indicate “The Jewish method of slaughter and any pre- 
slaughter handling consistent therewith is humane”. The pre-slaughter 
handling presently associated with kosher slaughter is NOT humane, and . 
neither we nor the government can admit it is in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary! 

Any provision for excluding the Jewish people from the responsibilities 
of humane handling beyond actual religious requirement is entirely unneces- 
sary and unwarranted. It would firmly and undeniably associate the pre- 
slaughter handling with the ritual itself, and the long-term consequences of 
this, we feel sure, would be that kosher slaughter would prove intolerable 
to an informed pablic: 

We gratefully acknowledge that the government has worked vigorously 
toward the implementation of humane slaughter in recent months, and com- 
mend it for its resolve and efforts. We are confident in your ability to devise 
practical and enforceable legislation. 

Lie CHAIRMAN: At this time I will ask Colonel Reade ri give his presen- 
tation. 


Colonel EpwarD GEORGE READE (Director, Public Relations, Toronto Hu-— 
mane Society): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Edward 
George Reade, as they told you, and I am director of public relations for the 
Toronto Humane Society. I brought with me today a prepared brief in 
relation to humane slaughter. . After listening to Mr. Manning of the Meat 
Packers Council, with whom I agree 100 per cent, I do not think it would 
prove useful to waste your time with the brief that I had prepared, which 
is along the same line. 

Now, as to the other side of the subject, the burning question at the 
moment has to do with kosher slaughter. With your indulgence I am going 
to ask our consultant, Mr. Taylor, to read my brief. You will gather from 


my speech that I have.picked up quite a cold on the train. I have been 


making speeches around the country steadily for two weeks in connection 


' with this subject. If you will permit me, I shall ask Mr. Taylor to read 


my brief. 

Mr; E. L. Pore on (Consultant. Toronto Humane Society): This is a bit of 
an anti-climax after Colonel Reade but, if you do not mind, I shall read 
his brief. 

“T had not intended to make specific reference to kosher slaughter, but 
perusal of the brief submitted by the Canadian Jewish Congress and of avail- 
able newspaper reports of the hearings before your committee on April 14 
make it essential that I do so. 

“At once, the Toronto Humane Society emphasizes that it would in- 
dignantly refute any statement which might possibly be levelled against it to 
the effect that its outlook is anti-Semitic. It is purely and simply anticruelty. 
The statements made in the society’s brief and those made by Mr. E. L. Taylor, 
its consultant, before your committee have defended schechita as an acceptable 
method of slaughter. Is this anti-Semitism? I am happy to leave this question 
to the committee’s fair judgment. 

“According to the published statement by the Canadian Jewish Congress, 
preparation of an animal for schechita has no religious significance. It is there- 
fore none of their concern: in fact, we regard the mere discussion of this 
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aspect by the congress as no less than unwarranted interference. Restraint is , 
the sole responsibility of the abattoir operator, and his alone. He must 


obviously conform with humane regulations to exactly the same extent as he 
will have to do in the case of his regular operations. 

“However, entirely without prejudicing the statement I have just made, 
since the congress representatives have chosen to raise the question, so will I, 
with your kind permission. 

“In the first place, the Toronto Humane Society regards the request made 
in page 8 of the congress’ brief to the effect that recognition ‘as humane any 
method of pre-slaughter handling or preparation’ of kosher animals as being 
the most monstrous piece of effrontery and an insult to this committee’s 
intelligence. 

“In page 7 of their brief, the congress tries to tell the committee that 
shackling and hoisting a live animal merely “inflicts an undignified though not 
painful end to the animal’! Those of us who have witnessed a heavy steer 
bucking and thrashing and bawling in agony while the ritual slaughterer takes 
his own good time sharpening his knife or smoking a cigarette know differently! 
‘Those of us who have seen these same animals break their legs and tear 
tendons while the logging chain by which they are suspended bites into living 


flesh know differently! Just who do these people think we are? What do ~ 


they take us for? as 

“No, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Jewish Congress knows as well as do 
you and ourselves that the normal methods of preparing animals for schechita 
have been roundly condemned as brutal by every expert who has appeared 
before this committee—including the greatest expert of them all, Dr. Gwatkin 
of the Department of Agriculture. In page 5 of their brief they cheerfully 
quote Dr. Gwatkin as supporting schechita as a:humane method of slaughter. 
But later they refute his condemnation of hoisting as inhumane. It is obvious 
from this that the congress is quite prepared to capitalize on those statements 
which might work to its advantage and reject those which might not. -Is this 
committee going to accept the unsubstantiated views of lawyers and rabbis or 
does it prefer to accept those of experienced livestock men and qualified 
veterinarians, all of whom have condemned the practice which these rabbis 


and lawyers have attempted to justify?’ One more thing, if the hoisting process — 


is ‘merely undignified’ as the congress would have us swallow, would any of 
these gentry be prepared to submit to this same shackling and hoisting in order 
to prove for themselves that ‘indignity’ is the only sensation suffered? 

“No, Mr. Chairman, we regard those statements as deliberately calculated 


to mislead this committee—for a reason which we believe is revealed in the 


statement, appearing in a press report, by a lawyer representing the congress 
before you on April 14. This gentleman was reported as protesting compulsory 
use of the casting pen on economic grounds, and only on economic grounds. 
Herein, in our opinion, lies the key. 

“These attempts are intensely interesting to anyone who knows anything 
of Jewish law. Jewish authorities frequently quote concern as to the preven- 
tion of cruelty—Tzaar baaley chayim d’oraytha—causing pain to animals is 
forbidden by the Torah. And yet, by the very fact that these same people are 
defending obviously barbarous practices they are directly making themselves 
accessories to the very practices they purport to condemn! It is all very per- 


plexing. Or perhaps not so perplexing as it certainly appears once again ' 


that almost anything may be modified to suit the desired purpose. In this 


particular case, apparently, anything goes—even the principles sable ie 


cruelty—when at comes to dollars and cents. 
“In this regard, I would like to repeat the statement made in my society” Ss 


brief—that animal suffering, even under ritual conditions, cannot under any — 


circumstances be permitted merely to meet economic reqtiremerits. Further, 
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a let me say in all seriousness that if the humane restraint equipment now avail- 
able is not acceptable to Canadian Jewish authorities, then it is the sole 
_ responsibility of these same people to produce alternative, equally humane 


equipment which is acceptable to responsible humane agencies. Canadians will 


not tolerate cruelty by a section of its population, even on pseudo-religious 


grounds. The sooner an announcement is made to this effect the better. 
“Mr. Chairman, we are a humane organization. We are concerned with 


‘the prevention of cruelty to animals. We are not concerned with any religious 


practices. So much so that if we felt that schechita itself caused unnecessary 
suffering we would condemn it. We would leave no stone unturned to have it 
prohibited and we would not be afraid to do so. Let there be no misunder- 
standing about that. As it is, we consider that schechita is acceptable. But 
whether or not the pre-handling of kosher animals is interpreted by the Cana- 


dian Jewish Congress as having any religious connection, contrary to their 


previously published statement, we are going to press for humane treatment 
prior to schechita with all the emphasis at our command. We would even go 
so far as to request the actual prohibition of schechita being performed on any 
animal which was not restrained in a prescribed humane manner. This is a 
strong statement, Mr. Chairman, but one which we fully intend to stand by. 
“The exemption of schechita animals from humane methods of handling 
would indeed have grave results. We are not without financial backing, 
Mr. Chairman, and we would do everything in our power to enlighten the 


- Canadian public as to the situation. We could demand that all kosher-killed 


meat be indelibly marked or, of in packages, labelled accordingly. We could 
publish pictures of preparation of animals for schechita and of schechita itself. 
We have these pictures right now and they could be used this very day. We 
could do our powerful best to let people know that kosher meat did not qualify 
as humanely slaughtered. As only the forequarters of the animal are permitted 
for consumption by observing Jews; the hind-ends, including ‘Kosher steaks’ 


_being sold in the regular market for Gentile consumption; consequences could 


indeed be serious. They could even be so disastrous as to make kosher 
slaughter unprofitable. We hope we shall not be forced into such action. 


“Finally, Mr. Chairman, I ask you and this committee to make no dis- 
tinction in the humane pre-handling of any food animal, whether for kosher 
slaughter or for any other kind of slaughter. I ask you to put a stop to the 
situation described in a typical letter we have recently received from an 
observer of kosher slaughter. Its final sentence is cryptic and indeed de- 
scriptive, and reads, ‘On second thought I hardly expect a complete picture; 


_ that would require a recording of the continual painful pleading bleating that 


goes on while hanging by one ankle’. This is the disgraceful, barbarous 
process which the Canadian Jewish Congress has tried hard to convince you as 


being merely ‘undignified’! 


“Indeed, in view of the grossly misleading statements by Jewish witnesses 
we are seriously considering making just such a recording and having it put 


_on the radio for the Canadian public to judge whether the sounds it hears are 


of agony or of ‘indignity’. Make no mistake, the script would leave no doubt 
whatsoever in the listeners’ minds that this was kosher meat in course of 
preparation—by a method endorsed by the Canadian Jewish Congress! 

“Mr. Chairman, I beg you and your committee to leave the congress in no 
doubt whatsoever that Canadians will not tolerate inhumane treatment of 
animals, whether under the guise of religion or not. There is no justification 
whatever for granting the exemption which the Canadian Jewish Congress 
has so shamefully endeavoured to persuade you to grant, on grounds which 
are obviously solely financial and nothing else. 

“Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your indulgence.” 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now throw the committee open for 
any. questions you desire to ask the witnesses. I would ask that you do not 
all speak at once. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Could we have Mr. Taylor answer some questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I was very much interested in your very gentle suggestion 
that some of those who testified previously should allow themselves to be 
strung up, for the purpose of seeing whether or not there is pain. Would you, 
Mr. Taylor, by the same process of reasoning, allow yourself to be stunned 
mechanically by a machine? 

Mr. Taytor: I certainly would not, no; and I am not defending the hanging 
of the animal at all. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think that was rather a cruel observation, amongst many 
others that you have made,—to suggest that these men allow themselves to be 
hung up like an animal for that purpose. 


Mr. TayLor: The last time Dr. Gwatkin spoke to you I think he already — 


had tried that on one of his colleagues. Unfortunately the colleague was a 
little skeptical about the question of whether the animals do suffer any pain, 
and they decided to put a chain around the guy’s wrist and raise him up; he 
did not like it. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Do you know whether the same experiment was tried 
in connection with the mechanical stunning of a human being? 


Mr. Taytor: Not that I know of. . 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you expose yourself to that sort of thing? 
' Mr. Taytor: I certainly would not. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Then why expect others to expose themselves to the 
experiment suggested? 


Mr. Taytor: I will withdraw that remark, in view of that observation. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Quite right, Mr. Taylor. I am glad you did withdraw it. | 
I would like to have one thing clarified for the committee, and that is in regard 


to ritual slaughter. If we divide it into two parts—the pre- -handling and the 
actual slaughter—would you say that the second portion is in any way in- 
humane? | 

Mr. TAYLOR: You mean the slaughter? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes, the slaughter. 

Mr. Taytor: No, in my view, it is not. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It would be a question then of devising a proper means 
of pre-handling the animal, in order to bring it to slaughter? 

Mr. TayLor: That is correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. BrooMe: Mr. Manning, we were told by Dr. Gwatkin that tian 
was still a lot to be done in the way of handling animals prior to the actual 
stunning, by such simple methods as the roughing of the floor or the incline 
on the ramp leading into the abattoir so the animal will not slip. 


On page 3 you mention the steps which have been taken by your mem- 


ber plants, but I get the idea from Dr. Gwatkin that some of these rather 
poor conditions were in the inspected plants. I wonder if you might com- 


ment on what your members are doing in the way:of rather modest plant. 


re-arrangement to have better pre-handling? 
Mr. Manninc: I would be glad to do so, sir. This, of course, is one of the 


constant things which must go on. It is like anything else in the maintenance 
of equipment. You have constantly to be looking for new and better ideas, 
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and you have to keep in excellent condition those which are in existence. Dr. 
Gwatkin, I am sure would bear me out. He did not indicate in his observations 
that there was anything very serious or atrocious in that, but he did indicate 
it was an important thing from the standpoint of protecting the animals so 
that they are not suffering any undue hardship because of those difficulties. 

As I said, there have been things going on in a number of the plants in the 
past years in an effort to modify the pens, gates and equipment. They have 
taken away such things as sharp corners or protruding objects of any nature, 
so that the animals coming in a group cannot brush against the sides of these 
things and hurt themselves. As I say, it is a constant process that is going on 
all the time. 

As I indicated in the submission, I think these are things in which it is 
up to the desire, willingness and interest of people rather than some com- 
pulsive force, because you just cannot put your finger on all those things. 

We have humane inspectors in and around these yards at all times. As a 
matter of fact, some of our people were instrumental in employing two men, 
one in Winnipeg and one in Edmonton, solely for the purpose of doing just 
that, so that they could come back and make these reports. It is all done 
pretty much on the basis of going around and pointing out these things to 
people who see that improvements can be made, ask them to make them, and 
then follow it through. In some cases where it has not been done there have 


been prosecutions made under the Criminal Code. 


I do not know whether or not I have answered your question completely. 

Mr. BrooMeE: The point really which I was making is that the very simple 
modifications were not carried out before, but are being carried out now 
because of public interest in this matter. When one is operating in a plant 
there is a tendency to become blind to little things like that. One gets used 
to it and it is only when he is shocked into an awareness of it that remedial 
action is taken. 

In respect of sheep and lambs does the COz operation operate effectively? 

Mr. MANNING: I will ask one of my colleagues to answer. 

Dr. G. F. CLARK (Manager of Research for Canada Packers, Tamed We 
have used the carbon dioxide method experimentally on a few sheep, but it does 
not look as if it is as practical as the electrical stunning method. That is where 
we stand on it now. 

Mr. Broome: Is it because the COz facility is completely taken up with the 
hog production, or is it because of the animal’s size, or that it just does not 
react in the same way. 

Dr. CLARK: It is chiefly because the animals are much more difficult to get 
into the equipment in an orderly fashion, and it would have to be redesigned. 
We have used on sheep the one designed for hogs only. Work is going on in 
connection with a special design for sheep in Europe. 


Mr. BROOME: Do they have it in use? 
Dr. CLARK: Not yet. They are trying to develop it. 


Mr. HALES: While we are on the prehandling of lambs and sheep, may I 
ask what is the method being used today in the main packing companies. Are 
lambs and sheep being stunned and then bled, or what is the procedure today? 


Dr. CLARK: Pending experiments with electrical stunning, the present 
procedure with sheep is simply to shackle, hoist and stick while the animal is 
conscious. 


Mr. Hates: The animal is not stunned first? 
Dr. CLARK: No. 
Mr. BROOME: Does that also apply to lambs? 
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Dr. CLARK: Sheep and lambs. 

Mr. BRooME: That is not very satisfactory. . 

Dr. CLARK: No, but the difficulty is to find a method whith is satisfactory. 
Mechanical stunning has not proven so. We worked on that for two years. 

Mr. Broome: Have you worked on electrical stunning? 

Dr. CLARK: Yes. There is the problem of getting the electrodes through 
the heavy hair covering of the head. 

Mr. WALKER: We know that pigs act differently to lambs, but what great 
prohibitive force would their be to developing some system to get them into 
the enclosure where they are anaesthetized? ; | 

Dr. CLARK: I think that the carbon dioxide method will be developed for 
that. 

Mr. WALKER: If that is so, what is there which keeps it from being 
developed up to the present time. 

Dr. CLARK: There have been three installations tried by Wernberg. In- 
cidentally it is Wernberg and not Weinberg. He has come up with his third 
installation. The first two were completely unsuccessful. It is very critical. 
The concentration of carbon dioxide has to be fairly low and cannot be varied, 
That has been the difficulty. 

Mr. WALKER: What different concentration is there for lambs than for 
hogs? 

Dr. CLARK: With ites it is about 65 per cent, and that is maintained with 
a plus or minus of 2 per cent. With lambs he has been working with as low 
as 45 per cent, and if there is much variation there is a killing effect which 
is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. WALKER: If these experiments persist there is no reason why it should 
not be purchased? 

Dr. CLARK: That is right. 

_ Mr. WALKER: But it has nothing to do with getting the animal into the 
enclosure. 

Dr. CLARK: I meant that that is the reason why we are not pursuing our 
experiments in Toronto. 

Mr. WALKER: Is there any reason why these packing plants cannot use 
something we know does work, such as the mechanical or electrical method? 

Dr. CLARK: We think the electrical method will be proven to be humane 
very shortly. 


Mr. WALKER: Is that being worked on? 
Dr. CLARK: Yes, extensively: 


Mr. Walker: Suppose we passed an amendment to the Meat Inspection 
Act to the effect that all meat which goes through these packing houses, which 
are subject to inspection by the dominion authorities, must be killed by a 
humane method, what would you do under those circumstances, keeping in 
mind that we do not consider shackling, hoisting and stunning as a humane 
method. 3 


Dr. CLARK: Do you want me to speak about Canada Packers? 
Mr. WALKER: That is what you are an authority on. 


Dr. CLARK: We have no difficulty with cattle or calves. We have all the 
equipment on order for hogs, and we have been experimenting with electrical — 
stunning. We think we would be able to make it work somehow. 


Mr. WALKER: For sheep as well, 
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Dr. CLARK: Yes. 3 

Mr. Howe: In connection with the slaughtering of sheep and lambs, I am 
wondering whether or not there has been any information obtained from 
Australia as to what process is being used, because there would be a tremendous 
amount of sheep and lambs slaughtered over there. 

Dr. CLARK: I think Dr. Gwatkin told you about that. They break the 
neck around a rather large peg and cut the throat simultaneously. I am not 
sure whether or not our humane societies would say that is humane. 

Mr. WALKER: At the present time, what do they do in Denmark as an 
alternative to anaesthetizing? Denmark is a very advanced sarees in matters 


of this kind. 


4 


Dr. CLARK: I have not seen the method in Denmark, but I have seen it 
in Holland where they use electrodes. 


Mr. WALKER: Successfully? 
Dr. CLARK: Yes. 
Mr. WALKER: Why can we not? 


Dr. CLARK: Let me answer this slowly. They are using a low voltage 
method which I think would be satisfactory or humane, but Dr. Gwatkin felt 


‘was not humane for hogs; so we have to use a higher voltage to get an 


instantaneous unconscious state. 

Mr. WALKER: Are you worried about destroying any part of the meat? 

Dr. CLARK: No. So long as the cutting act is done very quickly after 
stunning it seems to be all right. 

Mr. WALKER: The electrical process is much more humane than shackling, 
hoisting and stunning? 

Dr. CLARK: Yes. | 

Mr. WALKER: Why can not that be inaugurated at the present time? 

Dr. CLARK: We expect it will be. : 

Mr. HALES: On the question of the prehandling and electrical stunning, 
bringing it down to your smaller plants, will it be too costly for them to 
handle in connection with sheep and lambs? Would your small operators be 
able to handle it all right. 

Dr. CLARK: We think so. 

Mr. SoutHam: In respect of the prehandling of the animal, even though 
it is prior to the actual incision of the knife, what is your opinion as to the 
effect on the quality of the meat? I have had some experience in this matter. I 
am thinking of an animal getting excited in the process. 

Dr. CLARK: I am not exactly sure what the scientific evidence is on that, but 
I believe it is stated that excited animals are not going to produce meat of as 
good quality. 

Mr. SouTHAM: In my experience I have found that is a fact. 

Mr. Broome: On page 7 of the submission in respect of casting pens it says 
that a modification of the idea is presently used in some European countries 


and that one has been ordered by a firm for trial on behalf of the committee. 


Where will that pen be located, in what plant, and when will it be installed? 


Mr. Manninc: It will be located in Toronto, but I am not sure when it will 
be installed. It is on hand now. 


Mr. BRooME: How long has it been on hand? 
Mr. MANNING: I believe just recently. 
20999-9—3 
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Mr. Broome: Can you not give us any idea as to the: date when you will 


try it out? | 
Dr. CLARK: It will be tried out within two onthe that is, it or an 
alternative method which we are trying to develop. I mean we will try it out in 
production, not testing. 
Mr. Broome: If all shackling and hoisting of animals is prohibited, how 
long would it take the meat packing industry to conform to those regulations. 


Mr. MANNING: I think that is an impossible question to answer because of 
the fact that if everyone tried to get the same equipment at the same time 
there would be a difficulty because there are not many manufacturers of this 
kind of equipment. As you know, the people in the United States are working 
along similar lines and are also ordering similar equipment, I rather imagine it 
would be within a period of less than two years. We have already stated that 
by the end of this year 80 per cent of the meat output of inspected plants will 
be under humane slaughter. 

We have had to deal with the different species of animals. The hog was the 
big one. We went after it first because it was a difficult one and there is a large 
volume. We have made great strides in accomplishing that. 

Then we followed up on sheep and lambs. There are fewer plants slaughter- 
ing any sizable quantity of lambs. There are quite a number of people slaughter- 
ing a few lambs, but not many people slaughtering any sizable quantity. Of 
course, we do not produce many lambs in this country. 


Mr. WALKER: In your brief you have suggested it would be a good idea to 
have the other 25 per cent of the killing done under government regulations as 
far as the dominion government is concerned, and that is all we can speak 
for. Do you agree that there is no control which we have over the other 25 
per cent? We can only make regulations under amendments to the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act affecting the plants which are government inspected. You appreciate 
that. 

Mr. MANNING: Yes, I appreciate that, but I am not telling you how to make 
legislation. 

Mr. WALKER: We are not suggesting that you are, but I want to get your 
advice on this: how would you suggest that the other 25 per cent should 
conform? Have you given that any consideration? 


Mr. Manninc: No. I do not think that is our prerogative. First of all, as 
a group, I think we said this to the Minister of Justice and to the Minister of 
Agriculture: that we would not want to have legislation which prohibited any 
one from slaughtering, or the slaughtering of livestock made impossible. We 
would not want to be a party to that kind of thing. But we point out to you 
that approximately by the end of this year or maybe sooner, 80 per cent of 
inspected slaughtering will be done under humane methods. That leaves a 
smaller proportion of plants in inspected slaughtering to change their methods 
than will be left in the non-inspected group. If you are interested in humane 
slaughter—as I believe most people are—then it must apply to all commercial 
slaughter. 


Mr. HALES: May I ask what the S.P.C.A. thanies of the proposed iewudation . 


under the Meat Inspection Act leaving 25 per cent out of the picture? Would 
you be agreeable to go along with that as a reasonable start for humane 
slaughter? 


Mr. FRIEND: I do not think that the existance—and Mr. Walker can ‘correct | 


me if I am wrong—of federal regulations dealing with the slaughter of animals 


would, in any way, stop any proceedings under the Criminal Code of Canada, ; 


or under the general cruelty section of the Criminal Code, if it was felt that 
animals were being caused unnecessary pain or suffering, and we felt that such 


~ 


— 
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action was warranted. In the case of non-inspected plants, if our inspectors 
found there was unnecessary cruelty taking place, we would most certainly 
consider proceeding against them under the provisions of the general cruelty 
section of the Criminal Code. 


sg Mr. BrooMeE: Your difficulty has been that there have been approved and 

 non-approved methods of humanely slaughtering animals. But if regulations 

are brought in under the federal act which apply to establishments such as those 
which Mr. Manning represents, then you can use those regulations as a basis 
for procedure. 


Mr. FRIEND: We would certainly use such regulations as a guide. 


Mr. Broome: In that way they would either have to conform to them or 
face the possibility of prosecution. 


7 ; Mr. FRIEND: Indeed. 


Mr. WALKER: Would there not have to be an amendment to the Criminal 
Code which would make it criminal, otherwise even those who did it uninten- _ 
tionally would be liable to prosecution? So we have suggested doing it by an 
amendment to the Meat Inspection act, as you know. 

In the past I have gone through every prosecution across Canada, under 
the Criminal Code. Our great trouble has been to induce people like yourself, 

or humane societies, to lay charges. I do not think we got very much coopera- 
tion from some of the provincial attorneys general across Canada. But we were 
unable to get a precedent on which to work. 

4 I ask you if, in your position as president of the important society, the 
S.P.C.A., agree that once you have these regulations passed and affecting 
80 per cent of all animals slaughtered under federal inspection, that you will 
then have a precedent, and that you will go ahead with the prosecutions? 
Will you? 

Mr. FRIEND: Speaking as the chief enforcement officer of our society, I say 
we definitely would proceed if we felt that animals were occasioning unneces- 
sary suffering. 

There is one thing further; under the general cruelty section of the Criminal 
Code, as you know it is an essential ingredient of a charge under that section 
that the animal must have been subjected to unnecessary suffering. Before 

' the introduction of these humane methods which are now in use in Ontario, 
and in Canada, it was very difficult, possibly impossible, to prove that the 
suffering occasioned by the animals was indeed unnecessary. 

Now the existence of humane methods of slaughter certainly could be used 
to establish that any animals killed by other methods were unnecessarily 
abused. 


Mr. WALKER: Do you think you could keep an eye on the other 25 per 
cent of commercial slaughterhouses which are not subject to federal inspection? 


Mr. FRIEND: We certainly would do our best to do so. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question in regard to the overall picture of 
humane slaughter. I wonder if Mr. Manning thinks that the installation of 
carbon dioxide plants or any other killing methods in the overall picture 
would be the cause of the price of beef going up to the consumer. I mean the 
installation of those humane methods? 


Mr. MANNING: I am very doubtful. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thank you. 
Mr. WALKER: You would capitalize the installation over a long period? 


Mr. MANNING: I presume so. It would become one of the operating costs. 
= It is not one of those costs I think which you can measure to that extent. 
The packing industry has never objected to doing these things because of 
3 
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costs. It was because we never had the methods before. You could not put in 
something which other people would say was not a humane method. 


Mr. Hates: Following Mr. Horner’s question: since Canada Packers 


installed the carbon dioxide method for killing hogs, have you been ‘able to 
pass as many hogs per hour through your production line as you did before? 


a 


Dr. CLARK: We are passing a sufficient number to do what we want to do. 


But we are not operating at the same speed that we were before, because we 
did not put in Soe to operate at the same speed at which we operated 
before, 

Mr. HALE: Will you get it to the point where you have the same = speed 
that you had before? 

Dr. CLARK: We do not plan to do so. 

Mr. Hates: It is bound to raise the cost of slaughtering. 

Mr. WALKER: Not necessarily. You are not working to capacity. 

Dr. CLARK: Killing rates depend on what the circumstances are. We are 
operating with relatively the same labour requirements. There is a slight 
additional cost for gas, and there is a slight additional cost for labour, but it is 
very slight. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: My question would be in this direction: the number of 
injuries sustained to workmen in the packing house industry is relatively high 
when compared to other industries. Have these improved methods cut down on 
injuries and the cause of loss of time to the employees? Have you any informa- 
tion on that? 

Dr. CLARK: We have not made any study of the matter, but we would 
put in these methods in every one of our plants regardless of whether there is 
enactment of legislation or not, because it is an improved method. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Would it make the job safer for the workmen? 

Dr. CLARK: It certainly makes it easier. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I would like to know whether Col. Reade or Mr. Taylor 
is taking the responsibility for the presentation this morning, and to which one 
I should address myself. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Colonel Reade, I think. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Where, in the presentation of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
brief, do you find any reference that the society is anti-Semitic? 

Mr. READE: We did not find a reference. We just wanted to make it clear. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You said here: ) : 

At once, the Toronto Humane Society emphasizes that it would 
indignantly refute any statement which might possibly be levelled 
against it to the effect that its outlook is anti-Semitic. 

Has there been such an accusation levelled against it? 

Mr. READE: No, we did not say there was. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You are apparently anticipating that if such an accusation 
should be made, you would refute it. 

Mr. READE: That is right. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: But was there any such statement made, or any such 
reference made by the Canadian Jewish Congress? 

Mr. READ: No. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: I would recommend that you read your brief very carefully, 
and you will find, by contrast to a statement like that in your brief, the pre- 
-~ handling—I should read the whole sentence: 


In the first place, the Toronto Humane Society regards the request 
q made in page 8 of the congress’ brief to the effect that recognition “as 
humane any method of pre-slaughter handling or preparation” of kosher 
B. animals as being the most monstrous piece of ae and an insult 
to this committee’s intelligence. 


If you had read the Congress brief you would have found that they 
refrained from making any accusation. I cannot understand what you mean 
here, “I think it is an insult to the intelligence of this committee”. Do you mean 
to insinuate that this committee does not have its own intelligence with which 
to draw its own conclusions? 

Mr. READE: No. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: This is harsh language to submit to a committee of this 
kind. Can you explain it? 
| Mr. READE: It was not meant as an insult. It was after we had been told 
. by members of the Jewish Congress that the actual shackling was not a part 
_ of their beliefs, and it came out in the papers the other day, as I stated in the 
: brief. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You are completely mistaken. 
Mr. READE: I stand corrected if I am mistaken. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: It was clearly established before this committee, if I re- 
member it correctly, that the prehandling forms no part of the actual ritual 
of a religious character at all. 


Mr. READE: We merely said that exemption of this type would be inexcus- 
able. There is no insinuation against the committee’s intelligence. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I am rather disturbed by the harshness of this presentation. 

It is the only one of its kind which came to us in language wholly unbecoming 

to human ears. Did you know, for example, that it was a Jew who was the first 

_ honourary secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
_ Animals in England? Did -you know that? 


Mr. READE: No, but I knew it was the case in the United States. This was 
not meant to be harsh, but it was certainly meant to be determined, and to 
point out that we require humane slaughter. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: What did you mean? This is what exorcizes me the most, 
Mr. Chairman. We regard this statement as deliberately calculated to mislead 
the committee. And you went on to say that there appeared before the com- 
mittee a rabbi and a lawyer. Are you inferring from this that you could cast 
~ any reflection whatsoever on those two honourable gentlemen, and that they 
_ made a statement which was deliberately calculated to mislead this committee? 

Do you stand by that? 

Mr. READE: A few days before the gentlemen in question appeared before 
this committee, I had lunch with Mr. Kayfetz and Mr. Harris, the lawyer 
mentioned there, when they assured me that shackling and hoisting was def- 
initely not a part. They went further. They said that they abhorred that type 
of cruelty. That is what prompted me to say this, after reading the result of 
their interview. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: If I remember their evidence Seichrek they said the very 
same thing before this committee. 


Mr. READE: I am in possession of their brief in which they said it. But as 
I pointed out in there, according to newspaper reports that was the impression 
that I had, and that it had changed considerably from the original presentation. 


. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: I am sorry that you followed the newspaper reports. You ~ 


should have followed the minutes of this committee, because the presentation 
which those gentlemen made certainly gave us the impression that those are 
two operations apart, and that they would accept shackling and so on or some 
other type, but they did insist that pre-handling or hoisting of animals was 
no part of the ritual. I think the entire committee was convinced of that. I 
think, Colonel Reade, that you should be as considerate and as thoughtful as 
Mr. Taylor was and withdraw the statements that you have made, that the 


representatives of the Jewish Congress came here and made statements de- 


liberately calculated to mislead this committee. 


Mr. ReapE: Look, sir; I came here with the idea of being very fair, in 


order to make a fair presentation. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: There is certainly no indication of that in your brief. 


Mr. READE: I think you have drawn the wrong interpretation from it, and 
obviously you are endeavouring to split hairs and tie me up on this whole 
thing. The whole purpose of the society I represent is for humane slaughter. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Perfectly true. 

Mr. READE: We are not trying to upset anyone or go back into anyone’s 
history or start any controversy of this nature. You are endeavouring to put 
me on the spot, obviously. These statements were made in good faith, with no 
reason at all to try and upset anybody. You state in your brief that you 
consider hoisting and shackling is perfectly all right; is that correct? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In regard to what? 

Mr. READE: Shackling and hoisting of animals. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes; but it does not form part of the ritual. 

Mr. READE: That is my point. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: You told us that Mr. Harris and Mr. Kayfetz told you that 
the hoisting of animals does not form part of the ritual. 

Mr. READE: That is correct. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is perfectly correct. 

Mr. READE: Then you come back and claim that it does; is that not correct? 
You want the whole thing considered as humane, the whole of the slaughtering, 
including the shackling; is that not the inference you want drawn? 

* Mr. CRESTOHL: We cannot debate this. 

Mr. READE: I am not debating it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Let me make it clear to you. The statement was made—and 
look at that brief—that they will accept the preparation pen, the Weinberg pen 
or the Dyne pen. They will accept either -one or the other, clearly indicating 
that there is no insistence on shackling or hoisting. 

Mr. Reape: Look, sir— 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Let me ask you another question. All the briefs that we 
have had are factual, but you go beyond that. Look what you say, “‘And yet 
by the very fact that these same people are defending obviously barbarous 
practices they are directly making themselves accessories to the very practices 
they purport to condemn”’. 

That is not very gentlemanly language, sir. 

Mr. READE: Sir, in requesting that the whole of the procedure be considered 
humane, you are doing just that, are you not? 


‘Mr. CRESTOHL: No. 
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“Mr. ReapE: You are defending the shackling and the hanging, and you ~ 


object, obviously, to the casting pen. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: That is only a matter of opinion. And what do you mean 
by referring to “‘pseudo-religious grounds’? Those terms, Colonel Reade, do 
not constitute language used by a gentleman without an ulterior motive in his 
presentation. 

Mr. READE: My motive, sir, is to get humane slaughter. 

Mr. CrEsTOHL: And will you explain to the committee the following 
statement in your brief: ‘‘We are not without financial backing, Mr. Chairman, 
and we would do everything in our power to enlighten the Canadian public 
as to the situation”’. 

Mr. READE: Yes. | . 

Mr. CRESTOHL: What is that threat meant to convey? Are you trying to 
convey that this committee will enact legislation that will not be proper, and 
if they do, you will go out and publicize it in the way you have threatened 
to do? 


Mr. READE: Sir, there is no reference in there that we will go out and 


- publicize it if the committee does not enact proper legislation. The terminology 


does not say that. ‘ 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is a threat to the committee, “If you do that, this is 
what we will do, and we have plenty of funds’? 

Mr. READE: No, sir. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: ‘‘We are not without financial backing’—as if it is of any 


-consideration to the committee, in deciding the issues fairly and squarely, 


whether you have financial backing or whether you do not have financial 


backing. 


~ ad 


Mr. READE: I thought you eroitld have appreciated that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hates: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think we have to get down to the 
basis of this ritual kosher killing. Does the kosher beef have to pass govern- 
ment inspection before the Jewish people will consume it? Must it pass 
government inspection? Will they eat kosher beef that has not been govern-. 
ment inspected? 

. Mr. MANNING: You will have to ask someone from the Jewish Council to 
answer that questiom. I do not know whether they will eat non-inspected 
meat. But the inspectors are in all the inspected plants. 

Mr. HALES: Would Mr. Crestohl be able to answer that? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I am sorry; I did not hear the question. 

Mr. HALES: Would the Jewish people eat beef that had not passed govern- 
ment inspection? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: All their cattle that is cies at the abattoirs is, I 
believe, government inspected. 

Mr. HALES: But there is a lot of kosher beef that is not inspected, is 
there not? . 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Jewish people, by their religion, will not eat government 
inspected meat unless it is first slaughtered by the shohet in the ritual way. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe it is in order for the members of 
the committee to address their questions to the witnesses, and not to other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. HALES: Then, Mr. Chairman, I will direct my question to the Meat 
Packers Council. Somebody should. know whether or not it is compulsory 
that the Jewish people eat government inspected meat. It is very important. 
The whole thing hinges on this. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: It is not a prerequisite for Jews to eat meat that has been 
government inspected. 


Mr. HALES: They could eat it if it was not government inspected? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: They could eat it if it was not Se eacae inspected but 
slaughtered in the ritual way. 

Mr. HALES: Then if we pass this legislation that only in government 
inspected plants these regulations must prevail, that would mean that the 
ritual killing could be done in uninspected plants? 

Mr. MANNING: Tt could be, yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, may I point out to Mr. Hales one piece 
of evidence that we were given last week by the Rabbi? You will remember 
that I questioned him about the knowledge that these men must have with 
regard to the carcass. They open the carcass up and they do their own 
inspection. Even if it is slaughtered properly, but there is something found to 
be wrong in the carcass, it is rejected. So they do their own inspection. 


Mr. Hates: I understand that. Coming back to my question: It is con- 
ceivable, then, that the ritual killing would be done in an uninspected plant? 
The legislation that we pass would have no jurisdiction over ritual slaughtering, 
because it refers to government inspected plants. Our regulations would not 
apply. 

Mr, CRESTOHL: Why not? 

Mr. HALES: We would have no jurisdiction. The regulations that we pass 
would not have effect in an uninspected plant. Therefore, ritual slaughtering 
could go from inspected plants to non-inspected plants? It is quite conceivable 
that that is where it would be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: It could, but not necessarily. 
Mr. Hates: Then who is going to be responsible for the humane shackling, 
and so on, of all slaughtered beef? 


Mr. JorGENSON: Mr. Manning, you state in your brief that all plants are 
not engaged in the ritual slaughter of animals. Can you indicate how many 
-plants in Canada are engaged in the ritual slaughter? 


Mr. Manninc: I am sorry; I do not have the exact number with me. 
There was a report by Dr. Gwatkin and Dr. Tanner at the beginning of our 
committee’s work, which you will remember,, Mr. Friend. I would say that 


of the 55 or 56 people who are slaughtering cattle, there might be about 10 . 


places where ritual slaughter takes place. Ritual slaughter takes place where 
there are what we call “municipal abattoirs’, where custom slaughtering 
is done. A lot of the Jewish clientele get their slaughtering done there. But, 
of course, they must have the proper representative, the proper Rabbi, to 
perform the ceremony. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: They are usually inspected plants, are they not? 


Mr. Manninc: As far as I know, yes. But if you ask. me the question, 
as a layman I only know that lost of poultry, for instance, are slaughtered 
by ritual slaughter which is not done in an inspected plant. Lambs are 
slaughtered in those places as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. Hautes: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to this question of 
the casting pen. If a satisfactory casting pen were manufactured which was 
large enough and strong enough, would the meat packers council, or the 
meat packers generally, accept it as a satisfactory piece of equipment, and 
would they continue to do kosher killing? Can Mr. Clark answer that, or 
maybe the gentleman from Swifts. . 
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Mr. Cuark: I do not think Swifts do kosher killing. We do some in some 
of our plants, our feeling on it is that we want to develop a humane method, 
either the casting pen or another method which we are working on. We 
hope to have a practical method within a couple of months. hide will not 
continue to do kosher slaughter by the present methods. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question, In view of 
the fact that we now feel the slaughter of hogs by the CO2 method is probably 
the most economical and most acceptable method, what would your. feeling 
be in regard to going into another plant which has not the CO2 equipment? 
Would you consider other methods humane, even though they were not the 
COe2 method? 

Mr. FRIEND: Most pacers sir. The production rate in some of the 
smaller plants is such that it would not warrant the expense involved in 
installing COz equipment. It would be then that these other humane alternat- 
ives would come into the picture, such as electric stunning or mechanical 
stunning. 

Mr. CHARLTON: You would consider any one of these four as being a 
humane method? 

Mr. FRIEND: We feel they are all about equally humane, and the only 
reason we need different methods is to satisfy the packers’ different production 


- requirements. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask Mr. Crestohl a question. 
I want to be perfectly fair about this. Mr. Crestohl is a respected member 
of the House of Commons. May I ask’'a few questions of him? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Certainly. 4 

Mr. WALKER: What percentage cf the Canadian population is Jewish? 
Someone has looked it up. 

‘Mr. Reape: This is open to correction, but I think it is 2 per cent. 

Mr. WALKER: If Canada has a population of 16 million, that would be 
320,000 Jews. Would that be correct, Mr. Crestohl? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think that would be on the high side, 

Mr. WALKER: There are not that many? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think about 250,000 is a closer figure. 

Mr. WALKER: Could you tell the committee how many of those are 
orthodox; that is, who eat koshered meat? Would it be 30 per cent? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is something I do not think anybody can tell you. 

Mr. Reape: I will hazard a guess. 

Mr. WALKER: I do not want a guess. 

Mr. READE: We had a discussion with eneiea of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, who said the figure was approximately 30 per cent. We asked that 
question. 

Mr. Hates: That would be about 90,000. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: What is that 30 per cent figure? 

Mr. WALKER: The figure of 30 per cent represents those who are orthodox 
Jews die insist on kosher killing. 


r. CRESTOHL: No. Perhaps we can get some information in Fyn way. 
ee are several hundred synagogues in Canada and there are only three—or 
four at the most—who are reform. The others are all orthodox synagogues. 

Mr. WALKER: I am happy to know that. In connection with the Jews who 
are orthodox—which is a population of about 250,000—I understand from 
you this morning, Mr. Crestohl, and from the brief, that shackling and hoisting 
do not form part of the religious ritual. That is true, is it not? 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: That is true; that is what I stated. 


Mr. WALKER: Therefore, so far as the religious ritual is concerned, what 


has been recommended here in this committee does not affect the actual ritual 
at all; is that correct? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The shackling and the hoisting? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: From what we have heard? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is so. They are two things apart. 

Mr. WALKER: So that you, Mr. Crestohl, as a responsible Member of Par- 


liament—and I know you well, as the sole Jewish representative of the House 
of Commons—if shackling and hoisting do not form part of the religious ritual, 


would have no objection if this committee, in its wisdom, saw fit to substitute ~ 


more humane methods than shackling and hoisting? Is that correct? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: For the preparation for slaughter, yes. 


Mr. WALKER: That is fine, Mr. Crestohl. I am delighted to have this from | 


you, because then we have no argument, or this ill will that has been engen- 
dered, which I do not like to see. It really is not a point here, and it is not a 


point because you are ad idem with us in our desire to have humane methods. ~ 


You say the Jewish ritual does not necessitate this, and shackling and hoisting 
is no part of the ritual. Therefore, if shackling and hoisting were eliminated, 
it would not affect you? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I did not think we had any argument in the first place. I 
agree with you completely. The harsh feeling that was engendered was by the 
gratuitous, unwarranted and uncalled for adjectives that were introduced 
into this brief. 

I must say this, Mr. Walker: The final statement, ‘There is no justification 
whatever for granting the exemption which the Canadian Jewish Congress 
has so shamefully endeavoured to persuade you to grant—on grounds which 
are obviously solely financial and nothing else.” If the prepared brief had 
dealt factually, without these adjectives, there would be no difficulty. I 
must say if there was any doubt that the humane society was approaching this 
thing harshly, almost anti-semitically, I am afraid the colonel’s presentation 
this morning has not helped that any. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have witnesses here from the Toronto area 


and I feel we must address our questions to these witnesses and not have a 


cross-fire between the members of the committee. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Before we leave that, I do think the brief presented by 
Colonel Reade and his colleague here did not include the most objective type 
of language that it could have. I did not like listening to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Nospue: Mr. Chairman, would the legislation that was passed by this 
government not apply to all the people in this country? Why should 25 per 
cent be allowed to kill as they like when we force 75 per cent to come 
under this legislation? What is the answer to that? The legislation should 
apply to everyone. 


Mr. FRIEND: On page 8 of the representation submitted by the Canadian 
Jewish Congress— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Friend. I believe Mr. Noble’s question 
has not been answered. | 


Mr. Nosie: Allow Mr. Friend to proceed and someone can try my question 
later. 
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Mr. FRIEND: In the second paragraph it says: 


At this stage of the development of this subject. it is impossible to 
restrict pre-slaughter handling to any specific method since we cannot 
predict in advance how such methods will apply in actual experience 
to Canadian conditions and on Canadian bred animals or whether or 
not our religious requirements may thereby be prejudiced. 

In any legislative treatment which may be recommended by your 
committee we therefore respectfully submit that there should be in- 
cluded a statement recognizing as humane any method of pre-slaughter 
handling or preparation which is consistent with the requirements of our 
faith for the slaughter of food animals. ‘ 

That is what the humane movement is objecting to. We cannot recognize 
that the present pre-slaughter handling is humane. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is quite clear. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Noble, would you mind repeating your question. 

Mr. Nose: The point I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, is this: if this com- 
mittee recommends that this legislation be passed and the government accepts 
it, why would not this law apply to everyone in this country rather than only. 
75 per cent of the people who are in this, industry, and the other 25 per cent 
go ahead and do as they like. Is the 25 per cent going to be enforced by the 
humane society saying: ae have to do it this way or we will bring action 
against you? 

_ Mr. FRIEND: It is covered under the Criminal Code. It would not neces- 
sarily be merely the humane societies which would be enforcing the Criminal 
Code with respect to this other 25 per cent of the animals being slaughtered. 
The responsibility for enforcing the Criminal Code rests with each province; so 
presumably the provincial authorities would be responsible for seeing that the 
section of the Criminal Code was adequately enforced. It would not fall directly 
upon humane societies. 

: Mr. NosBLe: The humane societies could, if they found there were cases 
where the animals were not being looked after, say, ‘““‘We want these Reople 
prosecuted.” 


Mr. FRIEND: They have the same right as any citizen t0 lay an information 
and proceed under the Criminal Code. 

Mr. READE: May I make a reference to a presentation to the committee on 
April 14, which you spoke about here? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Where are you reading from? 

Mr. READE: From the last committee report. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: What page is that? 

Mr. READE: It is at page 68, and I quote: 


We have no desire to protect methods of pre-slaughter handling or 
preparation which may be inhumane. At the same time we see no need 
to restrict or ban present methods of handling which may not be in- 
humane. While we hold no brief for and oppose any form of shackling 
or hoisting which may be inhumane,. 


Is that clear? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is perfectly clear. You do not agree with that method? 
They say they hold no brief for any method of hoisting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any other questions before we 
adjourn? 

Mr. Hautes: May I ask the meat packers council who is doing kosher kill- 
ing now in the city of Toronto? 
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Mr. Manninc: I understand the municipal abattoir and Canada Packers 
do, and I am not sure whether or not any are killed in any other plants. I 
think the municipal abattoir does the bulk of it because a great many of 
their clientele are handling kosher meats. Canada Packers also do some. 


Mr. WALKER: Before we adjourn, may I say this. We are doing the best 
we can; we have worked with this for two years; we had the Criminal Code 
all lined up and then representations made by different committees showed 
us that was unnecessarily violent—it went too far and made criminals out 
of people. Now we have this method. All the experts are here, Mr. Crestohl 
is here, and we want to know whether there is any way we can go further 
as a federal government, representing this agriculture committee, than we 
are going. We also want to know, if we do go this far and do control 75 
per cent or 80 per cent of commercial slaughter by these modern methods, 
whether the S.P.C.A. and the humane societies are satisfied that they can 
handle the remainder through their influence with the attorney-generals and 
with the precedence which they will get from us in these amendments to the 


bill. Are they satisfied we have gone as far as we can go and will they 


take on the responsibility, through the provinces, for the other 25 per cent? 
Mr. FRIEND: Most definitely. We would do so in Ontario. 


Mr. WALKER: You are the president of the S.P.C.A. How ‘about you, 
Colonel Reade? 


Mr. READE: We could, under their jurisdiction. 


Mr. WALKER: Speaking for the Toronto Humane Society, which is a 


_ tremendous organization, are you satisfied as well? 

Mr. READE: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: Mr. Crestohl, are you satisfied? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Certainly. You mean anything that would be legal? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. CresTOHL: And will not conflict with religious rights? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. | 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Certainly. 


Mr. WALKER: You consent, as long as fee we contemplate does not. 


interfere in any way with religious rights? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes. 


Mr. Hautes: The gentlemen who spoke on behalf of the S.P.C.A. said some- 
thing when they said they would enforce it. Your kosher killing will be in 


that 25 per cent group and, therefore, your organization will have to enforce 
the kosher killing. | 


Mr. FRIEND: Well, in most instances of which I am aware, kosher killing 
comes under federal inspection. It could be, as you predicted, that if this 
committee’s regulations dealt with only federally inspected plants, kosher kill- 
ing might move into the uninspected plants. If that was the case, it would 
become the responsibility of the provinces to enforce it under the Cirminal 
Code and, of course, our inspection and enforcement branch would deal with 
such cases. 


Mr. Hautes: And you will have to bear in mind that provides a hardship 
on the firm who is doing slaughtering for the kosher people because they have 
to sell the hind quarters of beef to the trade. They will not be government- 
inspected hind quarters of beef and, therefore, their area of sale will be 
restricted because certain retail outlets will not buy meat unless it is govern- 
ment-inspected. Their field of sale will be narrowed. : 


Mr. FRIEND: That would be an accurate statement. 
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Mr. Hates: I am bringing these matters before the committee because 
they are of the utmost importance. 

Mr. MANNING: May I say a word in regard to this matter. As a committee, 
I think you have to examine carefully the position of all operators. As we 
pointed out in our exhibits B and C, there are a large number of plants which 


are not under federal inspection. There are a large number of non-inspected 


operators who are doing business of a size comparable to inspected plants. 
Some of them are doing a very sizeable volume of business and, in the first place, 
it would be very unjust to dislocate business. In the second place it would 
be unfair, I think,—and I use that word advisedly—perhaps undesirable 
would be a better word. It would be very undesirable if the small inspected 
operator was required within a limited time to adopt some method of slaughter 
when a competitor in a non-inspected field was permitted to go haphazardly 
along and not required to do so. Whether Humane Societies can enforce 


it under the Criminal Code is one thing. I am not sure I can venture a guess 


as to that because it will be different in every province. But it would be 
very unfair and unjust to induce someone to change his methods and spend 
money when his competitors were allowed to go free. 


The CHAIRMAN: Speaking on behalf of the committee, I wish to express 
to Mr. Manning, Mr. Reade, Mr. Friend and their associates our sincere - 
appreciation and thanks for coming here and giving us the valuable information 
they have. It will be most acceptable when we are finalizing our conclusions at 
the closing of the hearings. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
FRIDAY, April 24, 1959. 
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The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.00 a.m. 
this day. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. H. Jorgenson, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Best, Boulanger, Broome, Cadieu, Cooper, 
Doucett, Fane, Gundlock, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, MacLean 
(Winnipeg-North Centre), McBain, MclIlraith, McIntosh, Montgomery, Nasser- 
den, Noble, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Southam, Speakman, Thomas, Thompson, 
Tucker, and Villeneuve. (27) 


In attendance: From the Canadian Federation of Agriculture: Messrs. H..H. 


= Hannam, President and Managing Director; David Kirk, Secretary Treasurer; © 
F and Robert Carbert, Information Officer and Assistant- Secretary: Gordon Hill, 


President, Ontario Farmers Union and Executive Member of the Interpro- 
vincial Farm Union Council, and James Patterson, Public Relations Mabe 
Interprovincial Farm Union Council. 


The Vice-Chairman introduced Messrs. Hannam, Kirk and Garbert: and 


then called on Dr. Hannam who read a statement prepared by the Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture on humane slaughter of ee animals. 
Dr. Hannam was questioned and then retired. 


Mr. Hill was called and he read a submission on humane slaughter eat 
lation prepared by the Interprovincial Farm Union Council. 


Mr. Hill and Mr. Patterson were questioned. 


The questioning completed, the Vice-Chairman announced it is anticipated 
that final representations from organizations dealing with humane slaughter of 


- animals, would be heard at the next meeting, Tuesday, April 28th. 
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At 10.15 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 a.m. Tues- 
day, April 28th. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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FRIDAY, April 24, 1959. 
9 a.m. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jorgenson): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


_ Would Dr. Hannam, Mr. Hill, Mr. Patterson, and their associates take their 


4 
3 


places at the front table. 
Gentlemen, this morning we will continue with the hearing in connection 


- with humane slaughter. We will have briefs presented by Dr. Hannam of 


the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and Mr. Gordon Hill of the Inter- 


- provincial Farm Union Council. 


I would like to mention that we have visiting us this morning a group 
of students from St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park in Vermont. They are 


- political science students, so I would ask the committee to be at their political 
' best this morning. 


I will ask Dr. Hannam to present his brief at this time. 
Dr. H. H. Hannam (President, Canadian Federation of Agriculture): Mr 


Chairman and gentlemen. I have a four page brief here and since it is really 


a summary, I think perhaps I might read it. 
I am pleased to have the opportunity of meeting with you today and of 


associating myself with you in your study of the subject of humane slaughter 


t 


of food animals. Many of the aspects of this question, however, are technical 
ones, and as such are outside of my field and my experience. What I shall 


‘try to do is to explain briefly what I feel is the particular point of view of 
_ farm people toward the subject of humane slaughter and accordingly to suggest 


considerations which from the farmers’ point of view the committee might wish 


- to keep in mind in making its report to the House of Commons. 


Farmers are in the business of breeding and raising animals for food. 
While individual farmers vary in the care they take of their livestock, never- 
theless the farmer feels a very real attachment to his livestock and a cor- 


- responding desire to see them well treated. This attachment is not essentially 


sentimental, but is based realistically on a lifetime of work with his farm 
stock. It follows from this that the attitude of a person representing farmers, 
such as myself, could not be other than basically sympathetic to the objectives 
which this committee has before it. 

Farmers definitely are concerned about establishing procedures for 
slaughtering livestock that are as humane as it is possible to have them. There 


is no question that farm people generally will support all efforts designed to 


eliminate unnecessary suffering or bruising, and methods of handling which 
could cause undue excitement or terror in the animals. As far as we can 
see this committee is carrying on its work on the basis of universal agree- 
ment on this point. 

Before going into the question of how best to ensure humane slaughter 
of animals in commercial establishments, let me touch for a moment on the 
question of killing of animals on the farm. First of all, on the farm you do 
not have the problem of frightening the animals by herding them in strange 
surroundings. Moreover, at the time of killing the animal usually is handled 
by the farmer whom it knows and to whom it has become accustomed. In 
this respect, also, the causing of fear or extreme excitement is virtually 


eliminated. Mostly, too, the question of shackling and hoisting in preparation 


for killing does not arise. As we have mentioned, the farmer will try to 
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avoid any practice that causes fright or suffering to his livestock, and in 7 
doing so he is not hampered by requirements of assembly line procedures, — 
Therefore we do not believe that the need arises for regulation and super- — 
vision of slaughter of livestock on the farm. If in exceptional cases an — 
individual farmer treats his livestock cruelly,-either in handling at time of — 
killing or on other occasions, the prohibition of cruelty to animals now in © 
the criminal code provides a method of dealing with the problem. 

_ This brings us to consideration of the original proposal that requiring © 
humane treatment in the slaughter of animals could be effected through an 
amendment to the criminal code. The Minister of Justice has concluded 
that this would not be a satisfactory answer to this problem, and has given 
excellent reasons, in detail, why this is so. We agree with the minister, and 
it seems his views in this respect represent the concensus of opinion as given © 
to this committee. . 

The alternative method of handling the problem is to make it a function 
of the health of animals division of the Department of Agriculture to admin- 
ister regulations designed to ensure humane slaughter. We support this method 
of meeting the problem. A reading of the evidence so far submitted to this — 
committee definitely leads us to the conclusion that it would not be difficult 
to find and adopt methods of handling and slaughtering which are humane 
and which can be economically suited to plant operations of any size. Some 
problems of course will arise in adapting the particular methods of handling 
and slaughter to particular circumstances, but given conscientious effort on — 
the part of the plants, and of the authorities concerned satisfactory solutions 
can we think be found. 

We take it from a reading of the discussions of this Committee that it 
interprets the question of humane slaughter to include all stages of handling 
and preperation of the animal at the packing plant, up to and including 
actual slaughter. We think it is desirable to include within the scope of humane © 
slaughter regulations supervision of standards for all the methods and facili- 
ties for handling of livestock at the packing plant preparatory to slaughter. 

In any measures adopted to deal with this question it is important to 
avoid rigid requirements which could be too costly and uneconomic for small | 
plants. Some of our member bodies, for example, have pointed out that gas 
chamber equipment is likely to be too costly for many small plants. Should 
installation of such equipment be required for all plants, many small plants 
would either be forced out of business or be placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage. Under such circumstances the higher costs of operating will surely 
be passed on to the farmer by lower prices offered by those plants, and 
perhaps even more important their competitors could then take advantage 
of this situation in the price they offer the producer. It is of considerable 
importance to the farmer that there be maximum competition among buyers 
of this livestock. Such competition is furthered by the existence of small 
plants which compete in the market for livestock with the very few major 
packing companies. We see no need for this problem to arise, provided 
sufficient flexibility is provided in the regulations and their administration. 

We were pleased to see in the evidence given by Dr. Wells, the Veterinary — 
Director-General, that he feels health of animals can administer regulations 
respecting humane slaughter in federally inspected plants without additional 
staff at those plants. There is a severe shortage of veterinarians in this 
country. Every man is urgently needed for providing veterinary service to~ 
farm livestock; for carrying through established programs for the eradication | 
of brucellosis and tuberculosis in cattle, and for meat inspection and other 
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Federally, and provincially also if.steps are taken provincially to require 
F humane slaughter in non-inspected plants, it is important that extra demands 
‘ ‘not be made on this country’s veterinarians at this time. If measures or 
regulations require the services of extra veterinarians to carry them out, then 
- undoubtedly the consequences, due to the over-all shortage of veterinarians, 
- will be serious indeed in regard to agriculture and to inspection services of 
_ our meat supply. 

There is one further matter to which this committee might well give 
' attention. There is an import duty of 74 per cent on the import of gas 
_ chamber equipment when imported from the United States. Since this equip- 
' ment is not made in Canada, and since it seems desirable to encourage its” 
_ use where it can be used economically, we see no reason why this import 
duty should not be removed. 


rc The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Hannam. I think I am guilty of an 
oversight in not introducing Dr. Hannam’s associates. Perhaps I assumed 
that the members of the committee knew them. 

Sitting to the right of Dr. Hannam is David Kirk, secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and over to the extreme right is Mr. Carter, the 
information officer of that federation. 

At this point I believe we should proceed by asking questions of Dr; 
Hannam. When we are through with the questioning, we will proceed to 

hear the evidence of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council: .You are now 
_ free to ask questions of Dr. Hannam. 


Mr. THoMas: Would Dr. Hannam give us his opinion as to whether or 
not the present method of handling animals for slaughter is humane, or is 
there a certain amount of cruelty involved? If there is cruelty, what form 

does that cruelty take? 


Dr. HANNAM: It seems to me that in Canada this question does not arise. 
Nobody is putting forward any criticism as to the actual slaughter operations— 
the slaughter or killing of the animals. Any question there is with regard 
to humaneness apparently applies to the preparation of the animal immediately 
before slaughter. 

The main question seems to be that of the shackling and hoisting of the 
animal by one leg. Apparently hoisting is usually done by one leg because 
it is so much easier to do it that way than to try to fasten two legs. 

I think it is a technical question as to just how much suffering there is. 
I think that the problem we have in Canada is to attempt to improve these 
processes, because the public feels they ought to be improved. I think there 
is room for improving the procedures in some plants, in the handling of BE 
stock. However, I do not say all plants. 

Cattle are herded into strange pens by strange people, and sometimes 
they are shackled after a good deal of excitement, and hauled up; and even 
though it is a very short time before they are struck, there seems to be 
- suffering which should not be necessary in that process. 

Mr. THOMAS: If I may follow that up with another question: there is a 
‘period of time during which the animal is suspended by one leg. Has Dr. 
_ Hannam evidence to indicate that that period of time is excessive? 


Dr. HANNAM: No, I have no evidence to indicate that. I say that the hay: 
the animal is hanging before it is struck is probably not as serious as the 
hoisting—the pulling up of the animal and raising it by one leg. I think there 

is some little more attention being directed at the actual procedure in the 
pens, which may be wet and slippery, and where the animals may fall and 
become bruised before they are shackled, but more to the shackling and 
hoisting of them by one leg. The latter is where it is felt there is somewhat 
more suffering than is actually necessary. 
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Mr. THOMAS: Do you know of any other circumstances in the process of | 


the slaughter of animals where cruelty is in evidence? We know that there 
must be a certain amount of suffering on the part of the animal when it is 
removed from its home environment, driven into a truck, and hauled away 


to strange surroundings, as has been pointed out. We know that the animal | 


refuses to go; and we know that pressure has to be applied. The animal may 
have to be whipped or otherwise persuaded to conform to requirements. 

Unless it is rendered unconscious before it is removed from its home pen 
or its home farm, I do not know how we can overcome a certain amount 
of suffering or discomfort for the animal. 

What this committee is concerned about—or should be concerned about— 
is those areas where action can be taken to eliminate any cruelty that now 
exists. 


Dr. HANNAM: I think we must admit that there is discomfort for the ani- | 


mal in the process of loading it into a truck at the farm and unloading it 
at the packing plant. I do not think that that is necessarily cruelty to the 
animal, but there may be discomfort for it. Certainly the animal does not like 
it; but I doubt if the handling there enters into the question of whether or 
not it is humane. 

I think that the handling of livestock in the trucking, unloading and herd- 
ing them at the packing plants or stock-yards is quite humane, even though it 
may be a discomfort for the animals and they may not like it. But outside 
of carelessness in operations or errors, which may happen, I think that most 
of the thinking today in regard to slaughter perhaps is directed toward the 
shackling, hoisting and elevation of the animals before they are actually 
stuck; that is my impression. As I said at the beginning, I am not a technical 
expert on this subject and I am giving you as best I can what I believe to 
be the opinion of the farmers of Canada in respect to these matters. 


Mr. Brest: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all appreciate Dr. Hannam’s 
brief. We feel very much as he does, that there are certain areas that can 
be improved. I was very interested in the remarks in connection with vet- 
erinarians which is set out at page 4 of this brief, because we will have to 
meet the situation which inevitably will occur in regard to this problem of in- 
spection. Perhaps Dr. Hannam could give us some more information on one 


of the problems which we inevitably will face; that is the 20 or 25 per cent 


of the volume that is handled in plants operating within a province, as well 
as the problem of obtaining uniform legislation which could apply to all 


plants in Canada and which I believe would not apply if we made this ap- 


plicable only to plants which participate in interprovincial trade. Could you 
make any suggestions on that point? ~ 

Dr. HANNAM: It seems to me since about 80 per cent of our livestock are 
slaughtered in inspected plants, that is one problem which could be handled 


by federal legislation and federal inspection—if we decided on putting it . 


under the health of animals branch. In this way, there would be very little 
difficulty and probably no extra personnel required. The other 20 per cent 
will be killed by small butchers and small commercial plants which are not 
large enough to have a resident inspector. I am inclined to think it may be 
better procedure to decide this question in regard to inspected plants, establish 


regulations, and have it handled as best we can. I assume that could be done 


in a short time. I think that would give us a lead as to what might be done 
in the plants that are too small for federal inspection, and probably the small 
butcher shop. 


_ Mr. Best: What inspection now takes place in connection with this 20 . 
per cent—the small plants which operate only within a given province and — 


handle only 20 per cent of the volume? ag 
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Dr. HANNAM: I am not sure that I can give you that specifically. I have 
some understanding of it, but I doubt if I have enough paomdeustiie to answer 
your question in detail. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: In my capacity of handling locker operations, I have had 
a great deal of practical experience with small plants. I know the situation 
in Saskatchewan and I would imagine it would apply elsewhere. We have 
an inspector for the Department of Agriculture who makes periodic calls 
-at our plants in Saskatchewan to inspect our slaughter house facilities and 
make sure that they are kept up to the proper standard. They make a re- 
port which goes to the Department of Agriculture and we receive a copy of 
it. We are licensed under the provincial act. 

Going further down the line, we frequently find that slaughter houses, 
which were quite common, and to a degree still prevalent, are also licensed 
and inspected at regular intervals. From my experience with the humane 
slaughter of animals, I find the methods used in these small plants have been 
much more humane than in the big commercial plants. The small operators 
f cannot afford mechanical equipment such as hoists, conveyor belts and so 

on, and as a result invariably they use a rifle to kill either pigs or beef. In 
the case of a small animal, they generally use a .22 rifle and in thé case of 
a large animal, a bull, they would use a more powerful gun. But as you 
% mentioned previously, I find there is quite often less excitement in getting 
a 


the animal to the place of slaughter. The farmer delivers it to the slaughter 
house owned by an operator and because he himself knows the animal there 
is less chance of excitement. The animal is unloaded and taken to the place 
of slaughter. In practically all cases there is less excitement or suffering at 
that stage. The operator himself then takes steps to use the rifle to render 
the animal unconscious. 
| The same applies to slaughtering on the farm. I have watched farm 
* slaughtering and invariably the farmer uses a gun because he has not the other 
equipment. 
: Mr. Best: As I was searching for information, I have been very interested 
. in these remarks. In other words, in all probability there is provincial licensing 
; and inspection in these plants which operate only within the province; is that 
| correct? 

Mr. SOUTHAM: That is so in Saskatchewan and I would assume the same 
regulations apply elsewhere. | 

Dr. HannaAm: I think I can answer it this way. Although all these plants 
are inspected, it is a periodic inspection; whereas under the health of animals 
division they have resident inspectors in all of the 57 or 58 plants. 

Mr. BsEsT: I am just bringing this up because of conditions we must face in 
trying to get some sort of uniformity. 

Dr. HANNAM: I would like to revert back to the other question concerning 
the inspection of this other 20 per cent. If it is not covered in the usual way 
by inspectors of the health of animals branch, I do not think it would be 
difficult to arrange for that inspection, perhaps under provincial legislation. 
It seems to me that is the best way because the authority of the federal depart- 
ment only covers the plants which might have interprovincial or export trade. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: You could add to the provincial aspect of it the municipal 
aspect, because in western Canada various municipalities have their own licens- 
ing and inspection through their own health officers. 

Dr. HANNAM: Yes, most cities have. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I come from Dawson Creek and there is a large trade there. 
We have three or four small meat packing plants or butcher shops in that area 

| which do a great deal of trade with Alaska and the Yukon. Recently I had 
occasion to get in touch with the Minister of Agriculture. There is a veterinarian 
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in that area who is employed by the government. He is so wae with different 
cattle diseases and so on that he has not a chance to cover everything. 

I butchered myself on the farm and I had a contract with W. O. Harper, 
who later sold out to the Hudsons Bay Company. We butchered hundreds of 
cattle and I never saw an inspector. Aparently now and again the health officer 
in the town goes around and if it gets a little too dirty in the meat packing 
plants or the slaughter house, he sees that they are cleaned up. 


Dr. HanNAM: Perhaps that is a process which might be improved upon. 
However, you will agree there was some inspection, and if there was anything 
very badly wrong in connection with your operations you would be reported 
and could be handled under the Criminal Code. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes. 


Mr. CapiEu: A few years ago I visited the Burns plant in Prince Albert. 
I thought the method they had at that time of handling large beef was acceptable. 
I watched the operation at some length. They were all stunned with a hammer 
and I never saw the chap make a miss. They were all held in a tight pen. 
They were stunned, bled and hung up; it was all right. However, I thought their 
method of handling hogs was very cruel and inhumane. I thought something 
should have been done in regard to that particular plant at that time. The 
cruelty there was the way calves and hogs were handled by these shackling 
methods. I saw the hogs handled; but I was told about the calves. As they are 
shackled they go up through this door and the door shuts behind them. If the 
hog slips its shackles, it will not fall on the man who is doing the shackling. 
I have witnessed hogs struggling along and it was reported to me that hogs, 
while still conscious, had gone into the scalding vats. From some reports I have 
received, I understand they have tried to swim out. However, I did not see 
that happen. I think the most cruelty at that particular plant was occasioned 
-to small calves and hogs. They have a new modern plant at the present time. 
I do not know whether or not it operates in the same way. I think something 
should be done about it. 


Dr. Hannam: I believe in Canada generally that our cattle are very well 
handled; that is that the stunning gun is used principally for heavy cattle and 
heavy calves. 


Mr. ForBES: I have seen calves weighing 700 or 800 pounds bene by. one 
leg before they are slaughtered. 


Dr. HANNAM: You are referring to the larger beef cattle. Most of our beef 


cattle in Canada are stunned with a stunning gun before slaughter. There does 
not seem to be any objection to using a hammer or mellet on a small calf because 
you can stand beside it and hold it. I do not think any criticism has been raised 
in regard to the stunning of calves with a mallet or hammer. I am referring to 
veal calves. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I am very interested in Dr. Hannam’s comments, because I 
have been interested in the food processing business for a number of years. 
Periodically while visiting different cities I have gone through these plants 


myself. I have had an opportunity of visiting Swifts, Canada Packers, Burns in 


Winnipeg, Intercontinental in Saskatoon, Brandon Packers in Brandon and Inter- 
continental Packers in Regina, together with their branch offices. 


Invariably I agree with what Dr. Hannam says in regard to the heavy beef | 


animal. They have been using stunning methods for a number of years, with 
the result there is not any inhumanity. 

However, I did notice there was not any stunning process used in 1 the ritual 
slaughtering of animals; I think that is very inhumane. The same thing applies 
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to hogs. This shackling and hoisting up of hogs, holding them there a minute 


before they are stuck—and they sometimes miss—going into the scalding vats 


before they lose consciousness, constitutes a very serious problem. It is on that 
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Pi Peakis we are studying this legislation. When we take steps to regulate that part 
' of our slaughtering, I will go along with it one hundred per cent. I think the 

_ cruelty applies to the small animals, sheep, calves and hogs, as well as the pre- 
slaughter preparation for ritual slaughter. , 


| Dr. HANNAM: It is my information that the gas chamber, for hogs particular- 

_ ly, is becoming popular. There seems to be very little argument against it. It: 

seems to operate very well with hogs, particularly because there is not quite the 

same chance of convulsions and kicking that there is otherwise. But again it is 

_ a question of whether or not it is an economical operation; that is, whether or 
- nota gas chamber could be used economically in a small plant. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
I wish to thank Dr. Hannam for appearing before this committee and giving us 
the benefit of his views on this very important subject. 

We will now call upon the representatives of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council. Mr. Gordon Hill will read their brief. He is an executive member 
_ of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council in addition to being president of 
- the Ontario Farmers Union. He is accompanied by Mr. James Patterson, who 
, -~I am sure the committee all know. 

Mr. Gorpdon Hint (Executive Neviber: Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and wentlemen. It is a pleasure and a privi- 
lege for me to appear before you this morning. It is unfortunate that the 
chairman of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council, Mr. Alf. Gleave, is unable 
to be with us. However, Mr. Patterson, whom I think you are well acquainted 
with, and I will carry on. 

We welcome this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to appear before you, and 
members of your committee to present the views of Canadian farmers, regarding 
__ proposed legislation which may provide more humane slaughter of our meat 
--animals. The production of meat animals forms a very important portion of our 
_. agricultural industry. Many of our pasture, grain and forage corps are produced 

with the understanding that they will be marketed only after being converted 
_to meat. 

Farmers, being the primary producers of meat pialo have considerable 

- interest in the regulations regarding methods of slaughter for several signifi- 
- cant reasons. : 
; Firstly, in the process of raising animals, a farmer takes a very acute 
interest in their well being. His attention to details to a large extent determines 
- the rate of gain. For example if the animal is well housed, adequate fresh air 
and a dry place to lie down there will be more comfort and consequently a 
_ faster conversion of feed to meat. If the farmer is observant and quick to 
; doctor minor injuries and illness before they become major problems, the 
animal will make a more rapid recovery. An adequate supply of fresh clean 
water encourages consumption and gain. Close attention must be maintained 
if vermin infestations are to be discovered and eradicated before serious losses 
occur. As the producers’ margin of profit diminishes, they become increasingly 
conscious of these factors and spend more time with their animals. As the 
animals progress, a feeling of comradeship develops. Consequently when the 
time for marketing arrives, farmers wish to see their animals converted into 
an edible product as quickly and with as little suffering as practical. 

We would also point out, while the farmer is sincerely interested in humane 
slaughter methods, he realizes that any increase in costs of packing house 
operations due to humane slaughter regulations, will be deducted from the 
price offered for live animals. Business practices which have been in vogue for 

- some time have resulted in a system whereby processing and retailing costs, 
plus a profit on each operation, is deducted from the price paid by the consumer, 
and the balance is offered to the producer. Under this system one can readily 
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notice that chain stores, packing houses and others who handle meat products 


are in a position to pass increased costs down the line. This the livestock 


producer cannot do. We, therefore, recommend, that regulations which would 
significantly increase slaughter costs, should not be put into effect until such 
time as farmers are assured returns for their livestock which provide produc- 
tion costs, plus a reasonable profit, at least on the requirements of our domestic 
market. 


In many communities some producers sell their products direct to the 
consumer through public markets. In keeping with public health regulations, 
it is often necessary for farmers to have their animals slaughtered in a small 
slaughtering house which does custom killing in addition to looking after its 
own requirements. Many farmers could slaughter their animals, just as 
efficiently, and under just as hygienic conditions as are used, however, municipal 
ordinances commonly stipulate that meat offered for sale be slaughtered on 
“inspected premises.’’ We do not wish to debate the merits of sueh municipal 
regulations with this committee, but would point out that many such slaughter 
houses operate only one or two days per week, the size of the operation would 


not justify installation of expensive slaughter equipment such as casting | 


pens—the merits of which are very much in doubt. This also applies to the 
case of the independent butcher shop operator who purchases live animals 
from the farmer, does his own processing and retails on a local basis. These 
types of operation are of benefit, not only to the livestock section of our 
agriculture industry, but to the community as a whole. We, therefore, request 
specific attention be given to their interest in order that humane slaughter 
regulations are not passed which would create economic difficulties rene 
them out of business. 

Consideration should also be given to the farmer who slaughters animals 
for consumption within his own home. In the desperate economic situation that 
Canadian farmers find themselves today, all possible corners must be cut in 
order to tailor expenses to fit income. In order to keep food costs at a minimum 
a great many farmers supply their own meat requirements from their herds. 
Caution must be used to insure that humane slaughter regulations are not 
passed which are beyond the farmers reach and which would have the net 
results of making law breakers of a great many conscientious individuals. 


Ritual slaughter must also receive positive consideration. We, of the I.F.U.C. 
recognize that freedom of worship is basic in this great dominion of ours. Many 
of our religious customs have been handed down for centuries and now are 
so firmly established. it would seem unwise to attempt to alter them. We, 
therefore, suggest that any humane slaughter regulations enacted give ample 
consideration to religious ritual. 


An examination of slaughtering practices in our meat packing industry 


indicates considerable room for improvement. In anticipation that ample quan- 


tities of technical data and advice will be provided to the committee from other 
sources, our comments will be in rather general terms. . 
A visit to processing plants suggests that the shackling pen and hoisting of 


conscious animals by one leg no doubt leaves its effect on the meat from animals 
handled in such a manner, as well as on the conscience of all who are aware of 


such conditions. There would seem to be a great deal of merit in a system 


whereby animals would be rendered unconscious prior to shackling, in prepara- 


tion for slaughter. The carbon dioxide chamber could be used effectively for 


this purpose. 

Several effective varieties of stunning equipment are available to- dake 
Mechanical equipment is proving satisfactory in some plants, while electricity 
is being used just as effectively in others. The selection of machinery seems 


to depend on individual conditions encountered in day to day operations. No 


ius 
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doubt some varieties have advantages over others, but the point of contention 


seems to be that some countries have given more serious consideration to 
improvements in handling techniques than others. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to point out that the specific issue under review is 
only one aspect in the entire process that could be classified under the general 
heading of humane slaughter. Livestock must be loaded—trucked—weighted 
and penned ready for slaughter after leaving the farm. 

Farmers are concerned that each process be carried out with the minimum 
of abuse and general discomfort of the animals. It is recognized that the meat 
from animals that are over excited or abused is reduced in quality, and in 
extreme cases may be rendered unfit for human consumption. 

While we appreciate that the element of fear or excitement cannot be 
eliminated entirely, we would favour methods by which these may be reduced. 

Considerable emphasis has been put on the merits of the casting pen, and 
while we have not had the opportunity to observe this unit in operation, 
because of physical factors already mentioned and until such time as it is proven 
in Canada—we would question the wisdom of making universal use compulsory 
under the legislation. 

We would suggest that in the case of cattle this committee give con- 
sideration to the use of a dual shackling unit rather than the single unit 
now in use. 

It has been brought to our attention that occasionally hogs have been 
dumped into the scalding tank before they are quite dead. Management should 
be required to make certain this does not ever happen in the future. 

-To sum up, Mr. Chairman, we of the I.F.U.C. appreciate the merits of 
humane slaughter regulations. We would not oppose such regulations provided 
the farmer is not expected to bear any cost of any proposed changes. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee today, 
and wish to assure you Mr. Chairman and.members of this committee, that 
we are prepared at all times to express our views on any matter affecting the 
welfare of farm people. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hill. Are there any questions, 
gentlemen?. 

Mr. McILRAITH: I have two or three questions, Mr. Chairman, I notice in 
referring to the casting pens at the top of page 3, it says: 

. the merits of which are very much in doubt. 

And then later on, near the top of page 5 you say that you are not familiar 
with it. You say: 

.we have not had the opportunity to observe this unit in 
Operation. 

What I want to know is this. Is it simply a case of not being sufficiently 
well informed on the use of casting pens to give a conclusion, or is it a case of 
being well informed and thinking that they are not appropriate? 

Mr. Hiuu: I think it is a case that the casting pen is not used to any great 
extent in Canada and, therefore, possibly we are not as well informed as 
other people may be; and from this point of view we would not be prepared 
to recommend it at this time. _ 

Mr. McI.LRAItH: No, but it might be developed to be a useful and an 
appropriate method. 

Mr. HILL: It could well be, yes. 
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Mr. McILRAITH: Now coming down to the middle of page 3 in connection 
with the point being raised in that paragraph, I notice you use the term: 
In the desperate economic situation that Canadian farmers find 
themselves today— . 
Now, when we make our TE cOraanatioie on this subject of humane . 
‘slaughter, I am wondering if you are asking us to make a finding that the 
farmers are in a desperate economic situation? That is strong language. I 
take it we can recognize the providence of the farmers. and recognize the 
need for not putting other financial burdens on them when financially they 
are in desperate need. 
Mr. RAPP: They are eatiied to their own opinion. 


Mr. HILL: I might say that we are stating that farmers are in a. desperate 
economic situation. We are not asking that this committee, which has a 
specific problem under consideration, support this. I think a great many of 
the committee members recognize that farmers today are in a desperate 
economic situation, and we are merely pointing out that the farmer today is 
not in a position to afford any increased costs. . 

Mr. McIuraitH: Your point is really that the farmers are not in a 
position to afford the extra cost. Surely that is what we ought to be concerned 


with at the moment in this committee—that they are not in a position to afford 
any extra cost. 


Mr. Hint: That is right. Farmers are not in a position to afford any | 
extra cost, and we very much fear that if regulations are passed which would 


create more expensive slaughtering methods, that expense would fall on the - 
shoulders of the farmer. 


Mr. McIuLrRaAItTH: I think that clarifies that point, but I have one other 


question. At the bottom of page 3, you speak about ritual slaughtering and — 
you say: 


Ritual slaughter must also receive positive consideration. We, of 
the LF.U.C. recognize that freedom of worship is basic in this great 
dominion of ours. Many of our religious customs have been handed 
down for centuries and now are so firmly established it would seem 
unwise to attempt to alter them. We, therefore, suggest that any 
humane slaughtering regulations enacted give ample consideration to 
religious ritual. ts 

Have you had an opportunity yet to read the evidence which has been 
presented to this committee? 

Mr. Hiuu: I have not read it all, but I have been ieouen quite a bit of it. 

Mr. McILRAITH: In any event a substantial part of that evidence was to 
the effect that the ritual method of slaughtering is humane. | Therefore, it 
was not objectionable on that ground, so it was not necessary to put it on 
religious grounds in the acceptance of your methods of actual slaughter. The 
evidence claimed that it was humane, as to the slaughtering part of it. But 
there was a question about the pre-handling, that is, the shackling and hoist- 
ing in preparation for the slaughter. 

In that paragraph to which I referred, I wonder in your language, if you 
are intending or tending to include the pre-shackling and handling which is 
no part of the ritual slaughter, as part of the present methods which should be 
excluded from the regulations? 

Mr. Hitt: I may be incorrect in this, but my understanding is that the 
preparation is important to the ritual. In other words, in the ine the animal — 
is supposed to be conscious and well. 

Mr. McIuraitTH: Yes, that is right. 
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Mr. Hitu: If the animal were rendered unconscious prior to being shack- 
led, no doubt they would have to wait a considerable time for it to become 
conscious again before it could be slaughtered. We doubt whether or not this is 
a practical way. 

Mr. McItraitH: There may be other methods of bringing animals to the 
place of slaughter than by hoisting and shackling; methods which would bring 
them there in a fully conscious state and undamaged. 

Mr. HILL: Yes, that is quite possible. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, on page 3 a suggestion is made by the Inter- 
‘provincial Farm Union Council which I think will meet with the approval of 
all members of the committee, particularly to those who come from farms. 
I will read that section: | 

Caution must be used to insure that humane slaughter regulations 
are not passed which are beyond the farmers’ reach and which would have 
the net results of making law breakers of a great many conscientious 
individuals. . 

As I said, that is appreciated very much. But would Mr. Hill elaborate on it? 
What suggestions or methods does he think are beyond the farmers’ reach? If 
the law should make a certain method or suggest a certain method, what would 
you say would be beyond the reach of farmers? 


Mr. Hitt: Mr. Chairman, one of the main things we have in mind here is 

that in the case, for instance, of small slaughter houses, if they were required to 
put in expensive machinery, it would force them out of business. 
. Then, too, in the case of the individual farmer who is slaughtering for his 
own use, if legislation were enacted under the Criminal Code whereby he had 
to use a specific type of stunning equipment, it would be beyond his reach; he 
would not be able to afford it. That is what we have in mind. 

Mr. Rapp: I wanted to have this on the record. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Winnipeg North Centre): At. the bottom of page 2 you speak 
about meat being offered for sale to be slaughtered on inspected premises. 
Further: on you point out the problem with regard to farmers killing their own 
livestock, I think both of these points are covered by: provincial agriculture 
regulations and as such they would not come under the jurisdiction of this com- » 
mittee. The Chairman may correct me if I am wrong, but.when a farmer 
slaughters an animal for his own use, would that not come under the regula- 
tions as set forth to this committee, through the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Hint: Mr. Chairman, I am referring there to humane slaughter regula- 
tions which in these instances would come under federal legislation, would they 
not? } | 
Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): They would come under the 
regulations of the federal Department of Agriculture, but they would only 
affect meat for transport from one province to another; they would not affect 
sales within a province, or a farmer killing his meat on his farm, because this 
is done through the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hitt: But if it were done through the Criminal Code? 

Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes. 

Mr. Hitt: Yes; that is why we suggest or intimate that the Criminal Code 
would not be a good method. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I take it that the whole gist of this brief is the fact 

that you are telling us not to do anything which would in any way, lower 
the return to the farmer. Last Tuesday I asked Mr. Manning of the meat 
packers council, if any humane methods were brought about in the slaughter- 
ing plants under the health of animals regulations, would it increase the 
cost of handling the product. Mr. Manning maintained that it would not. 
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I do not know whether Mr. Hill is aware of it or not, but is he, in a 
sense, disagreeing with that statement? 


Mr. Hitt: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it would cost much extra in © 


the large plants. But if it would not increase slaughtering costs, why is it 
not in use now? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): At a previous meeting I pointed out that a lot 
of these humane methods have only recently been tried and proved to be 
successful, such as the carbon dioxide method, and the electrical method that 
was accepted in Denmark one year and thrown out the next year only to be taken 
in again in 1956. You may call it evolution or whatever you like, but we 
are just now getting around to some of these improved methods; and as I 
gathered from the meat packers council, they have no objection to adopting 
humane methods. ; 

Mr. Hii: I would not be in a position to disagree with Mr. Manning. 
I am sure he has had a great deal more experience in that regard than I have. 
But we do hope that this will not become a burden on the livestock producers 
in Canada today. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): That was my concern too. 


Mr. COOPER: On page 5 you say: 

We would suggest that in the case of cate this committee give 
consideration to the use of a dual SAGE unit rather than the single 
unit now in use. 

That means dual shackling before they are rendered unconscious. I am 
certainly against any shackling. Then, with regard to the farmer and the 
small slaughter house, there is no worry there about the killing, because 
they do not have the equipment to shackle and haul them up before becom- 
ing unconscious. Every creature that is brought into their plant is shot before 
being shackled or anything else. Even with dual shackling, I think it is 
very humane. 


Mr. MontTGoMERY: In regard to the question of cost, I eine this equip-_ 


ment is very expensive and that it would increase the cost. Because most 
of this equipment will handle thousands upon thousands of animals, the cost 
would be spread over such a large area that it would not amount to anything. 

Mr. Tuomas: I would like to ask Mr. Hill the same questions I asked 
Dr. Hannam. Is he aware of any other methods of cruelty, or is he aware 


that cruelty exists in any other way except through the hoisting of the ani- 


mals by one leg? | 
Mr. Hitt: Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience in the delivery of 
livestock to packing plants, and I think there are occasions when unnecessary 
cruelty takes place. For instance, when loading cattle, I have seen truckers 
who wielded a cane with a heavy hand, which seemed to me rather un- 
necessary. There is equipment you can get which will supply an electric 
shock, and this, I think, is far more effective for herding livestock than a 
cane. 
There are many cases when trucks are not filled to capacity on the drive 
to the packing plants. It may be that a truck can accommodate 12 head of 
cattle, but there are only eight or nine head in it. That truck is not filled, 


so that on the road the cattle bounce around and there is unnecessary cruelty, — 


you can have gates in a truck that will keep the cattle tightly packed, so 
that they do not move. 
Moreover, a great many trucks that are used today are not properly 


bedded. Maybe they come with a fork-full of straw on the bottom, or a 3 


couple of shovels of sawdust, and the cattle slip and fall. A shovel-full of 


gravel on the bottom of such a truck would eliminate a great deal of pain | 


and Sainte fe) 
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Things of this nature also take place when the cattle are unloaded, and 
a cane is used unnecessarily. An electric shocking device would be far more 
effective. I think those would be some of the main things but perhaps 
Mr. Patterson might like to say a word about it. 

Mr. JAMES PATTERSON (Interprovincial Farm Union Council): Mr. Chair- 
man, as Mr, Hill pointed out, from the time the animal leaves the farm until it 
is on the hook it is a matter of concern to the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, and we want to see that suffering is eliminated, as much as possible. 

Certainly you will find in the plants, on the stairways and alleyways 
and so on, that at times—and just to a matter of degree—that the floors do 
become unreasonably slippery and the animals have great difficulty in staying 
on their feet. Those are just some of our general thoughts. 

Mr. THomas: Would the farm union be in favour of the government 
undertaking to control these things through regulations? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Provision is already made under the humane treatment 
of animals that these things should be supervised. If they are not supervised, 
then it is the fault of the person who has the responsibility to look after 
that particular area either in the plants or in the trucks. 

Mr. Nosie: Do you not think we are here to discuss the problem at the 
killing point? Many of the matters discussed here I think would 
be problems for the provincial authorities or for the humane societies. If 
we can get legislation passed to ensure that these animals are humanely 
- slaughtered, I think that would be our problem. 

Mr. Capievu: I agree with Mr. Noble. What we started out to discuss was 
humane slaughter, not the preparation fer it. I think if we begin to consider 
the handling of the stock from the time it leaves the farm, we will be here 
for a long time. We should remember that a lot of these farmers do not have 

the most humane way of handling their stock. I do not think we should 
start to go into that. I think the question we are discussing is humane 
slaughter and after the animal is in the plant.. 
Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Would the speaker agree that 
_ the Criminal Code at the present time actually covers the treatment of the 
- animals up to the killing? 

Mr. HILu: Yes. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any further ee 

Mr. DoucettT: No. I move that we adjourn, 

The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank these gentlemen for appearing 
before this committee this morning. I want to say also that our next meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, April 28, and it is anticipated that it will be oy 
last hearing for organizations. 

The final group of people who will appear at that time is as fala: 
Domestic Packers and Processors Association of Canada; Humane Slaughter 
Association of Vancouver; Colonel Taylor, President, Canadian Federation of 
Humane Societies and Mr. Larry Hilliam, 5351 Athol Place, Montreal, Quebec. 

—The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 28, 1959. 


(8) 
: The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 
a.m, this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Broome, Cadieu, Charlton, Crestohl, Doucett, 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hales, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Howe, 
yorgenson, Kindt, Kucherepa, Létourneau, MacLean (Winnipeg-North Centre), 
McBain, MclIlraith, Montgomery, Nasserden, Noble, O’Leary, Pascoe, Rapp, 
Regnier, Rompré, Southam, Speakman, Thomas, and Tucker.—29. 


Se 
aa 


In attendance: Messrs. P. R. U. Stratton, President, Humane Slaughter 
Association; From the Canadian Federation of Humane Societies: Lt. Col. 
Richard Taylor, O.B.E., E.D., President; Gordon Gunn, Q.C., seer tits Counsel 
fand Dr. i: AL Cameron, Hon. Veterinary Advisor. 


The Chairman read a letter from the United Packinghouse Workers of 

America requesting that their brief be read into the record. It was agreed 

that this brief be printed as an appendix to this day’s proceedings. (See Ap- 
pendix A’); 


The Chairman introduced Messrs. Stratton, Taylor, Gunn and Cameron 
and then called on Mr. Stratton. 


Mr. Stratton referred to a brief prepared by the Humane Slaughter 
Association which was previously mailed to each member of the Committee. 
It was agreed that this brief be printed. as an appendix to this day’s proceedings. 

(See Appendix “B’). 


Mr. Stratton then delivered a statement dealing with humane slaughter 
of food animals. 


Se a ee a ee 


Le ee aE aT a ee eee 


Colonel Taylor read a brief prepared by the Canadian Federation of Hu- 
_. mane Societies. 


7 Messrs. Stratton, Cameron and Gunn were questioned. 


q The Chairman being called from the Committee, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Jorgenson, took the Chair. 


The questioning completed, the Vice-Chairman thanked the witnesses for 
their assistance. He announced that this was the final meeting to hear repre- 
- sentations from organizations, and it was anticipated that two draft bills would 
be submitted for consideration at the next meeting. 


? At 12.55 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, April 28, 1959 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. I will ask Mr. Stratton 
to please come to the platform here, also Colonel Taylor and his delegation. 


Gentlemen, we have had a communication from the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America: 
Dear Mr. Slack, 
Mr. Lenglet asked me to forward the enclosed copies of our brief 
to the agricultural and colonization committee on humane slaughtering 


with the request that it be read into the records. Mr. Lenglet regrets 
that he will be unable to attend the sittings of the committee. 


Your very truly, 


(Sgd) D. Kaschte 
Secretary. 


We have a brief here from the United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


Is it agreed that we print this brief as an appendix to this day’s evidence? 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have Mr. Stratton here, who is president 
of the Humane Slaughter Association of Vancouver. Mr, Stratton has just 
come in from British Columbia to give evidence. I will ask him to speak 
now, followed by Colonel Taylor. When Colonel Taylor has submitted his 


brief, I will throw the committee open for questions and answers by repre- 


sentative witnesses. 

Mr. P. R. U. STRATTON (President, eral Slaughter Association of Van- 
couver): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I much appreciate this opportunity 
of appearing before your committee, as the matter which you are at present 
considering is obviously one of close concern to our association. You should 
all have received a copy of a brief presented by our association to this 
committee, and I do not propose to go over the same ground covered by 
that brief. I propose, rather, to deal with points which have come up since 
that brief was written. 

Mr. BrooMeE: Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt for one moment? The brief 
will not appear in the minutes of the committee unless it is either read or 
submitted to the chairman for printing in as an appendix. 

Mr. STRATTON: We would appreciate it if it could be written into the 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreed that the brief be brintell as an 
appendix to this day’s evidence? 

Agreed. 


Mr. CHARLTON: I think the committee would like to know which brief is 
being referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first brief was hy brief from the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, and the brief which Mr. Stratton has is that of the 
Humane Slaughter Association of Vancouver. — 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY: We have not a copy of that. ¥ 


Mr. Stratton: It was mailed to all members the best sent of a month 
ago. We did not know at that time when the hearings were going to be held, 
and I propose to deal with events subsequent to that date. So perhaps our 
original brief could be included in the appendix, and my remarks today 
included in the minutes. That would suit us very well. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I do not remember receiving a copy of that 
brief. 


Mr. STRATTON: I have additional copies, if members wish to receive it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Stratton. 


Mr. Stratton: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I need dwell on the inhuman- 
ity of the present methods. The mere fact that they have been outlawed in 
the great majority of civilized countries is, I think, sufficient evidence of this. 
Of course, the best way to judge and form an opinion is to go oneself and see 
a typical hog slaughtering operation. This may not be possible for every 
member, and so I brought along a couple of films, one showing the traditional 
method of slaughtering hogs, and the other the carbon dioxide anaesthetization 
method. The films are quite short. I have left them with your chairman, and 
if you would care to run through them, it might give you some clear idea of 
the different methods in use. 

The alternative methods available to packers have been dealt with very 
thoroughly by other witnesses before your committee, and I do not think there 
is much point in my going over that ground again. 

I may say that, apart from one or two quite minor exceptions, our associa- 
tion is in full agreement with Dr. Gwatkin’s really admirable statement. I 
think he has done a tremendous job, and we certainly support everything he 
has said with, as I say, one or two quite minor exceptions. I was very glad 
to note that Dr. Gwatkin recommended that any regulations under the Meat 
Inspection Act should include the handling of the animals right from their 
entry into the plant up to the killing floor, because I am satisfied from my 
own observations that there is as much unnecessary suffering on the way to 
the killing floor as there is at the killing floor itself. 

The layouts of a number of plants are pretty unsatisfactory in that respect, 
with the result that animals are subject to quite a lot of unnecessarily rough 
treatment. There is a marked difference in the handling of animals in Canadian 
as compared with European plants; there is no question about that. I might ° 
add that I have seen these alternative methods in use in plants in various parts 
of Europe and, while I am not a technical man, I would be glad to answer any 
questions in that regard. 

There is one aspect of these alternative methods which I would like to go 
into in some detail, and that is the question of costs, because I consider that. 
costs are basic to the whole question. I do not think anybody else has dealt 
with it in detail. 

I might add that I am a chartered accountant by training, so naturally 
I am particularly interested in costs. As far as cattle are concerned, I think 
there is no question that the captive bolt pistol is not only more humane, but 
also more efficient than the old-fashioned hammer. The mere fact that so 
many plants have been turning over to this method is pretty good evidence of 
that. Also, it is equally as efficient for a small packer as it is for a large packer; 
there is no change in the layout required, normally, and it can be handled by 
anybody with reasonable intelligence. 

With regard to sheep, I do not think there is any particular problem. I 
know there is quite a lot of research going on as to the best method of killing 
sheep; but there are several different methods which can be used, either on — 
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a large scale or on a small scale. So really the question boils down to one 
of killing hogs, particularly in the small plants. 


The carbon dioxide anaesthetization method is very satisfactory for the 


large plants, and even for the medium sized plants killing up to 120: hogs 


an hour. It is still out of the question for the small packer; there is no ques- 
tion about that. However, there are two other methods which are available. 
The first of these is the electrical stunning method, which is in general use 
throughout Europe and is now, I believe, being tried out in the United States. 
The American plants using this method have .been using, I believe, a high- 


- voltage current. While it does a good job, the equipment is fairly expensive 


and might not be available to the small packers. The European method, 
using a low-voltage stunner is, on the other hand, very inexpensive. The tongs 
and the transformer only cost about $200. The current used is negligible. 
From the small packers point of view, a low voltage electric stunning is a very 


satisfactory method. There is no question about that. It is quick, clean, and 


quiet. There is seldom any change in the layout required, and it is economical. 
One man can stun up to 300 hogs an hour, which means an additional labour 
cost of under one cent per hog. : 

However there is quite a danger that if the operator is ignorant or care- 
less and does not use the right voltage and apply the tongs properly, the hog 
may not be properly stunned. Therefore we prefer other methods of 
stunning. | e 

However, I do not think we can rule it out as a method for small packers, 
because millions of hogs are stunned that way in Europe every year; and given 
proper supervision and proper equipment I think it is a satisfactory method. 
However, we prefer the other methods which are available. | 

Another method available for the small packer is the captive bolt for 
hogs. This method has been used in Europe for nearly 50 years, so we know 
that it works. They are starting to use it.over here. I believe that Canada 
Packers and Essex Packers both have plants using this method. If used with 
the hog trap they can stun over 200 hogs an hour, which is fast enough for 
most plants. But it can be used without a hog trap by a very small packer. 
I believe the practice then is to shackle the hog before you stun it, and then 
you can stick and hoist it before it starts those violent reflex motions which 
otherwise would make it difficult. If used in that way, no difficulty should 
be experienced. ' 

I am quite satisfied that shooting with a captive bolt pistol is practical 
for even the smallest packer. The cost of the captive bolt pistol is under $100, 
and the cartridge costs about 24 cents. On the question of labour, it is obvious 
that there will be some additional cost. But let us consider the worst possible 
situation. Let us assume a killing rate of not more than 40 hogs per hour, 
which is pretty slow. That allows you 14 minutes to shoot the hog. Most 
of you could do it quicker than that, and the stunner will spend part of his 
time in driving in the hogs and in helping that way. 

Let us assume that we are doing 40 hogs an hour. That would mean an 
additional labour cost of around five cents per hog. And on top of that you 
have the cost of the cartridge. I estimate that the cost of the cartridge would 
at least be offset by savings in damaged meat, blood loss, and other indirect 
savings. 

The American Meat Institute estimated a loss through damaged hams 
by the struggling of the hogs on the hoist, which is pretty violent, of an 
amount of at least three cents per hog. Probably in many cases it would be 
a good deal more than that. 
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Then another factor is that of shackling the hog and hoisting it, which 
is an arduous job. The squealing and so on is also pretty unpleasant. The 
result is that you would get better labour conditions and probably a lower 
labour turnover. 

So here are indirect benefits which are not included in the cost. The 
maximum additional cost then might be somewhere around five cents per 
hog, or under one twentieth of one cent per pound of meat. I do not think 
this is an excessive figure to ask the packer to pay. It represents about 1% 
per cent of-the total cost of killing and dressing a hog. 

I would like to correct a figure in our submission. I obtained a figure 
some time ago on the killing and dressing of a hog. The figure given was 
between $4 and $5, but I checked with our local packers and they say that 
it is now $3.50. So I want to make that correction. © 

I have gone into the question of cost to the small packer in some detail, 
because it has been suggested in responsible quarters that the imposition of 
legislation might put some small packers out of business. I do not think there 
can be any question about that. The same argument was used when humane 
slaughtering legislation was introduced in various European countries. They 
found that such legislation did not prejudice the small packer, and that he 
was able to continue to compete just as well with the bigger packers. So I 
think that the argument falls to the ground. 

I believe there has been some opposition to the legislation from farmers 
groups. I find that a little difficult to understand, because one would have 
thought that farmers would have been the first people who would want to see 
their animals killed humanely. I am sure that most of them would. 

In addition, so far as I know, the great majority of farmers now shoot 
their animals, because not only is it more humane, but it makes the animal 
easier to handle. Therefore I do not think it would be Tops ae any hardship 
on farmers to require them to do it that way. 

As far as the question of returns to the farmer in terms of meat products 
is concerned, as you have seen, even in a small inefficient operation, the differ- 
ence in cost. would be very low; while in a big operation,—and you must 
remember that it is the big packers who establish the prices—there would be 
practically no difference whatsoever. 

As far as carbon dioxide is concerned, there will be savings in meat loss 
which will more than counterbalance the cost of the equipment, if American 
experience is anything to go by. As far as cattle are concerned, they are 
already using humane slaughtering methods, so there will not be any difference 
in prices as a result of the introduction of humane slaughtering legislation. I 
think that is quite certain. 

I now wish to turn to the legal aspects of the problem. It has been sug- 
gested by the Minister of Justice that it may be advisable to handle the situa- 
tion through regulations made under the Meat Inspection Act rather than 
through an amendment to the Criminal Code, for the reason, first of all, that 
you can spell out in detail in the regulations what is, or what is not a humane 
method whereas you cannot do it that way in the Criminal Code. Moreover, 
the federal meat inspectors can administer the regulations very easily. 

Our association is in full agreement with this proposal, to the extent that 
we would like to see regulations made under the Meat Inspection Act. But 
we feel very strongly that these regulations should be supplemented by an 
amendment to the Criminal Code on very broad lines, something similar to 
bill C-32. Our reason for this is that, as you know, only 75 per cent of animals 
in Canada are slaughtered in federally inspected plants. That means that 
somewhere around three million animals a year are slaughtered in plants other 
than those which are federally inspected. So if there were only regulations 
under the Meat Inspection Act, they would not provide effective ahaa 3 . 
with regard to local slaughtering. — | 
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In addition of course we know that all the big packers—in fact most of 
the members of the Canadian Meat Packers Council—have already taken steps 
_ to introduce humane methods, where they had not already done so; whereas 
it is primarily the smaller packers who have not shown too much interest in 
changing their methods. 

I think you will agree that a law which only applies to the law-abiding is 
not very useful, and that we must cover the whole ground. 

One principal objection to an amendment of the Criminal Code has been — 
this very fact, that it is not possible to prescribe in detail in the code what is, 
or what is not, humane. It has to be drafted in very broad terms. So that 
- raises a serious objection. But if you have regulations made under the Meat 
Inspection Act, it would make it possible for the courts to use those regulations 
as a guide by which to form their own opinion as to what is or is not humane. 
So the principal objections which hitherto have existed in regard to a Criminal 
Code amendment would be removed by the introduction of regulations. I 
think that is a very important point. | 

I believe quite sincerely that it would be advantageous to the packers, 
large and small, if the Criminal Code were amended at this time, ‘and all 
packers were put in the same position, because I think it is inevitable that, 
once humane methods are in general use in the country, and their practicability 
has been proved, humane societies will lay charges under the Criminal Code, 
whether it has been amended or not. ; 

If it is not amended, and we have to prosecute aan the general cruelty 
provisions of the code, I think the process would become a long drawn out 
legal battle, with, possibly conflicting verdicts at the end of then—because 
one magistrate might decide that a certain thing was humane while another 
magistrate might decide that it was not—and chaos would result. 


F On the other hand, if we have a specific reference in the code defining in 
_ broad terms what is cruel and what is not, the packers will know just where 
they stand and they will proceed to make the changeover, instead of putting it 
; off for a long period of time. 


Once they have made the changeover, they, I Haneda will be very happy 
that they did so. If you ask any packer in Europe whether he would care to 
change back to the old methods, he simply laughs at you. They would not | 
even consider it. I am quite sure that in the long run it will be to the ad- 
vantage of all packers if they make the changeover now. It would not be any 

- more difficult to do it now than in a few years time, because the humane 
methods are there and are readily available. 


. It has been suggested, I think, that the local packer is doing only a local 
trade and that therefore he could be covered by provincial acts. That is quite 
true. But while one or two of the provinces might introduce legislation 
within a reasonable period, I think it might be decades before they all do so. 
It all takes time to arouse interest and concern. In the meantime there will 
be millions of animals going through what is quite unnecessary suffering. 
' TI suggest that the federal government is the body which has the 
: responsibility of preventing cruelty through the Criminal Code, and that it has 
the responsibility to take the steps to see that not only some, but all packers, 
use humane methods. An act is no less cruel because it is committed in one 
plant rather than in another. I think it is the responsibility of the federal 
government rather than that of the provincial governments to prevent cruelty. 
I admit that the easier thing to do would be simply to introduce regulations 
under the Meat Inspection Act. But I hope that parliament will not take the 
easy way out, because I am sure it is the wrong way, and I am sure that in 
the long run it would be much harder for everybody. Before I conclude—and 
I hope I am not taking up too much of your time—I would like to say a word 
about ritual slaughter. \ 
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In the hearings of the committee this matter has been dealt with ex- 
haustively. I do not propose to cover the same ground that was covered by 
other witnesses. I think the statement by Dr. Gwatkin and also by the 
representatives of the Ontario S.P.C.A. could not be improved upon. I think ~ 
they covered the ground very fully. : 

All I want to say is that our association Phi boots the rights of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan people to slaughter their animals according to their reli- 
gious requirements. However, we do feel very strongly, as do other persons, ~ 
that the pre-handling methods should be improved and that regulations should 
be introduced under the Meat Inspection Act to that end. 

The Jewish community has suggested that some hardship would be 
created in the smaller communities if legislation is introduced. The plants 
which are covered by the Meat Inspection Act are, I think, for the most part 
in large communities where the installation of a casting pen would be justified 
in relation to the volume of the business. As far as the smaller operators are 
concerned, they would not be covered. I assume if an amendment to the 
Criminal Code is introduced the actual ritual cut would be included as a 
permissible method rather than as an exemption from the methods which are 
proposed to be permitted. I think probably that would cover the question of 
the Jewish susceptibility to the implication that their methods are not humane. 

If there is an amendment to the Criminal Code I think it is important 
that no reference should be made to the preparation for the ‘cut’, because in 
that case it would be impossible to prosecute—under the general provisions 
of the Criminal Code—even if one could prove that cruelty did exist. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that completes my presentation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


I will now ask Colonel Taylor, president of the Canadian Federation of 
Humane Societies to present his brief. 


Lt. Col. Richard TayLor, O.B.E., E.D. (President, Canadian Federation of 
Humane Societies): I believe you all have a copy of this brief. I will read it. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the agricultural committee, I wish to thank 
you on behalf of our organization for the opportunity of appearing before you 
to present our views on the humane slaughter of food animals. Two very 
important reasons behind our desire to meet with you are found among the 
objects of our organization. First and foremost, our aim is the prevention 
and suppression of cruelty to animals and assistance in the enforcement of all 
national, provincial, territorial or municipal laws therefor. Next, the promo- 
tion of the enactment and enforcement of humane legislation. 

The federation emphatically endorses the views already put forward by 
the other organizations concerned with animal welfare, that there is a great 
need for improvement in the various procedures now employed and leading up 
to the actual killing of the animals. The federation is of the opinion that in all 
of the preliminary steps, animals endure unnecessary pain and suffering, all 
varying in the degree according to the equipment being used, and the ability 
of the operator or his efficiency in performing his work. The least pain is 
generally due to failure in his attempts to bring about unconsciousness of the 
animal where that is sought, or in swift and efficient use of the killing instru- 
ment where pre-stunning is not sought. The greatest pain is caused by the 
shackling, hoisting and hanging of the live animal while it is still conscious. 
The federation is convinced that the continued use of this last mentioned DIS 
cedure constitutes a disgraceful blot on our vaunted civilization. 

This federation readily accepts the view that the ritual slaughter practiced 
by the Jews is among the most humane methods currently in use—but deplores 
the apparent satisfaction, expressed by the Canadian Jewish Congress in its 
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brief and through its spokesmen, with shackling and hoisting as prehandling 
methods. (See pages 70 and 71 of minutes of proceedings and evidence April 14.) 

The federation realizes quite well that total elimination of pain and suffer- 
ing cannot be accomplished by any technique presently known, but the federa- 
tion wishes to go on record that any legislation, enacted by this parliament which 
will result in the greatest reduction of pain and suffering to the animals during 
the steps leading to actual slaughter, will be welcome. It will be regarded as a 
long step in the right direction. 

The federation also recognizes the jurisdictional and technical difficulties 
involved in drafting suitable legislation as mentioned by the Honourable Min- 
ister of Justice and the difficulties in enforcing certain kinds of legislation. The 
federation believes, however, that legislation enacted by the dominion parliament 
allowing the governor in council to deal with the subject by regulations would 
be the most effective approach to the problem. Such regulations could be drafted 
so as to take care of regional or other differences that may be found to exist 
throughout the dominion as well as differences in treatment that may be required 
for different species of animals; they could be easily amended if found un- 
satisfactory in any respect; they would be administered by a single authority 
and would contain such a degree of flexibility that would ensure the utmost in 
the attempted solution of the problem. These regulations could contain legal 
sanctions that would ensure compliance. | 

Finally, those regulations would likely provide a yardstick for measuring 
need in dealing with parts of the general that do not lie under dominion jurisdic- 
tion. 5; 

I have with me today Dr. Cameron, the director-general of veterinary ser- 
vices for the dominion and Mr. Gunn, Q.C. 

I thank you. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the brief presented by Col. 
Taylor. . 

: Are there any questions that members would like to ask either Mr. Stratton, 
Col. Taylor or his associates? 

Mr. BROOME: There is one question I would like to ask Mr. Stratton. He 
mentioned the additional cost of five cents—which is mainly labour cost—in 
killing because of-the slow killing rate. He then mentioned the matter of the 
time now consumed in shackling and dragging the hog. It seems to me that 
the extra five cents cost in the actual killing procedure would be offset by the 
time savings in the shackling and dragging of the hog. Therefore I imagine 
the labour cost would work out about the same. 

Would Mr. Stratton comment briefly on that? 


Mr. STRATTON: I think a lot depends on the type of operation. In electrical 
stunning today the operation is speeded up because the hog is easier to handle 
before-hand, and is inert when it goes to the sticker for sticking. However, in 
a small operation it is very hard to say. I would say in the small operations 
speed is not as important a factor as it is in the large plants. The fellow who 
is doing the stunning will be helping with the driving, and so on, and you 
cannot really divide up the operations. 

To be honest, at the present time I do not think they waste much time in 
the shackling of the hog. Time will be saved in the sticking and probably in 
the driving because the hogs are at present panicked and are hard to handle. 
It is very hard to say. I still maintain that a few cents more or less per hog is 
not going to make too much difference to the packer’s over-all cost. It is quite 
a small percentage of the total cost of killing and dressing. The stunning opera- 
tion is a very small part of the total operation. 

Mr. Hautes: I would like to ask Mr. Stratton a question. You stated that 
you felt it would not be too much of an added cost to the small packer. I would 
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like to know their viewpoint. I am not at all sure about this. I think perhaps 
it might be a large cost. We do not want to pass any legislation which will 
prohibit small enterprises. Do the small packers in any province have an 
organization which we might ask to appear before us to give us their view- 
point? We have only heard your viewpoint. I would like to hear what they 
have to say about this. 


Mr. STRATTON: I do not know of any organization of small packers. If 
we had one, we might have had some communication with them. I can only 
speak from experience in respect of European operations which are mostly 
small. Also I have been in correspondence with a small packer in the United 
States who kills about 40 hogs an hour, which is a slow rate. I believe I have 
the letter with me and perhaps I might read it. This is a letter from the 
Oldham’s Farm Sausage, Maryland, dated November 7, 1958, commenting on 
their hog operations. It says: 


We drive the hog into a very small pen, then shackle the hog and 
as the hog starts to being lifted we stun the hog with the bolt pistol, 
then as the hog reaches the bleeding rail the hog is stuck. 

We slaughter about 40 hogs per hour and just two men carry on 
this operation. One thing for sure, we do not have the blood splash 
as bad as we did years ago when we just stuck the hog when alive. 

The cost of the shooting is very small. In fact, the cost is only 
three cents per hog, and it is worth more than that to just keep the 
squeal out of the building. 


I have also the testimony from any number of small English hog killing 
plants. These are fairly old, because most of them in recent years changed 
over to electricity. However, I can give you quite a number of those who 
have expressed their entire satisfaction with the captive bolt pistol method. 
Of course, I do not think the small packers in Canada would be in a position 
to say one way or another, because they never tried it. As you know, Canada 
Packers and Essex Packers are using it and it is I believe working all right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hales, I might say the Domestic Meat Packers Associa- 
tion in Canada requested a hearing before this committee. They represent 
the smaller packers. We received a telegram from them, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Stanton: 


Briefs as reported in Globe and Mail April 24 presented by Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and Interprovincial Farm Union Council cover 
all the points we had prepared for presentation to you Tuesday. Thanks 
for giving us opportunity to be heard. This will save your committee’s 
time listening to our duplicate points. 


Domestic Meat Packers Association. 


Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): I would like to ask Mr. Stratton 
three related questions. You agreed in your brief with the fact that regulations 
under the Department of Agriculture would be effective. You also stated you 
would like to have amendments to the Criminal Code. First of all, I would like 
to know if such amendments were made?—Enforcement of the Criminal Code 
il under provincial jurisdiction and most of the attorney-general have stated 
their opposition to any sort of amendment—I would like to know how you 
would have the Criminal Code enforced. How would the Criminal Code exclude 
farmers killing on farms? You also stated that exceptions could be made in 
regard to ritual slaughter. If you put that in, are you not saying that ritual 
killing is inhumane, and you are treating it as such? 


Mr. Stratton: So far as the provinces are concerned, I do not know just 
what the attorneys-general reactions were to the bills. I do not think they were 
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enthusiastic about the prospect of enforcing them. However, I would assume, 
as in other cases of cruelty, the prime responsibility would rest with the humane 


_ societies. That is certainly the case in connection with dogs, cats and so forth— 


you do not very often have the police force looking after these matters—and I 
assume the same thing would apply in the case of food animals. In that regard, 
I do not think there is any difference at all. Presumably, if the humane societies 
are not on the job, as in the case of dogs and cats, that cruelty would continue. 
So I do not think we can say that the mere fact that the provincial governments 
are not enthusiastic about having to administer an act, which would mean more 
work for them, is conclusive. I think it is up to the humane societies to see that 
the code is enforced. Their job will be very much easier if they have something 
specific to enforce rather than a vague term like “cruelty”. Cruelty is a 
very vague term and can be interpreted in different ways in different courts. 
That is why we feel an amendment is very necessary. In regard to farm animals, 
I do not suppose humane societies are going to poke their noses into every Bee 
to see how they are killing animals. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): There are the law enforcement officers as well. 


Mr. STRATTON: I did not know we had that many officers. Are not most 
farmers killing animals by shooting them? I have talked with the Ontario 
S.P.C.A. and the British Columbia S.P.C.A. and they tell me the farmers 
generally kill their animals by shooting. If some farmers are using this method, 
I cannot see why others cannot. What is the difference between stringing up 
a hog or a dog? It is just the same, if they have an alternative which is better 
and more humane. I do not see that there is any particular argument there. 
However, I may be wrong; I am not a farmer but I do not Ucn they are going 
to suffer any hardship that way. 

I will now deal with ritual slaughter. I am afraid in that connection I did 
not make my remarks very clear. I suggested the ritual cut as such should be 
treated in the amendment of the Criminal Code as an additional permissible 
form of slaughter, additional to ‘‘shooting instantaneously” or “stunning human- 
ely’’. If, the ritual cut is treated as another permissible method rather than as 
exemption to permitted methods this would overcome the difficulty of its being 
branded as an inhumane method. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I find that you are ae a very narrow line, 
Mr. Stratton. You read a letter—and I assume you are in agreement with it— 
which says it is a humane method where the hog is shackled and then stunned. 
You are saying this cuts out the squealing, which no doubt it does. That is the 
present way a hog is butchered in a great many plants. It is shackled and 
stunned by sticking. He is saying that sticking is not a humane method, that 
they have to tap him with a bolt pistol. Then on the other hand he is saying 
that the cut employed by the kosher method is a humane method. It is simply 
bleeding and not much different than sticking. A very fine line is being drawn 
there. 

My further question is in regard to cost in installing equipment in small 
operative plants. I understand that hogs butchered with the carbon dioxide 
method would not increase the cost too much, but in a smaller plant they would 
have to be placed in a casting pen. I have not heard anyone state the actual 
cost of a casting pen. I would like to know how much it costs. 

In regard to the Criminal Code, I fail to see where Mr. Stratton feels that 
under the Criminal Code he would get more enforcement over and above the 
80 per cent group than he would under the regulations of the health of animals 
act. I fail to see it because, as you pointed out, you did not know there were 
that many officers who would go to the trouble of checking smaller plants and 
farms. I do not think they would; but a case might come up where some poor 
farmer is subjected to the treatment of going to trial and everything else. He 
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is made the goat for all the rest of the farmers in the district or province. That 
is the thing I have always been against—government putting legislation on the 
books and then not enforcing it, or only enforcing it on rare occasions, thereby 
making some subject to changes, while there is no action taken against others. 


Mr. Stratton: In dealing with those points, I think Mr. Horner is con- 
fusing the issue a little in regard to the shackling of hogs. The cruel part 
comes in the hoisting and not the shackling. The actual shackling just involves 
putting a chain around the hog. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is pretty hard to distinguish between shackling 
and hoisting at a certain time. 


Mr. STRATTON: Immediately the hog starts to leave the ground you are 
hoisting. It is during the hoisting that the real cruelty arises. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In order to use that method you would nae to have 
an inspector standing there to make certain the hog was stunned before it. 
left the ground. He would have to make sure every time. It would be much 
easier to state he is stunned before shackling. 


Mr. StrRATTON: I am thinking in terms of the packer. I want him to have 
an efficient operation because, if it is not, we are not going to get humane 
stunning. There is no question that where you are not using a pig trap it is 
better to shackle the hog before you stun it, because if you wait until after, 
you get these violent reflex actions and it is hard to shackle, stick and hoist 
it before these reflex actions start. As you know, in the federally-inspected 
plants there will be inspectors in attendance and oy can see that these 
methods are carried out correctly. 


Mr. Horner made reference to a casting pen. Presumably, he was referring 
to hogs. Of course, the Jews do not eat pork, so I think that question is 
answered. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That was not what I was referring to. Maybe 
casting pen was the wrong expression to use. But in a small plant they would 
have to run the hogs into that small pen to stun them. 


Mr. STRATTON: As they do at present. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And as I understand it the sides fall out, the hog 
rolls out, they shackle it and up it goes. 


Mr. STRATTON: As I was saying, in a fairly high speed operation a hog trap 
is necessary, but in a small operation you do not need a hog trap. There is no 
difficulty at all in operating from a small pen, if you shackle the hog before- 
hand. In other words, there would be no change in existing layout required 
any more than there would be in the case of electrical stunning where, 
provided the pen is small enough, they can stun them just as well as in a hog 
trap. 

Mr. CHARLTON: How would Mr. Stratton draw up legislation or regulations © 
to say that shackling and hoisting were inhumane and still allow the small 
packer to use a shackle even though he stuns immediately after he puts it ‘on? 


Mr. Stratton: I would omit “shackle”. I would use the word “hoist.” 
The third point is, how are we going to cover the other 25 per cent? I think 
the figure is 25 per cent rather than 20 per cent. It is 20 per cent of the 
meat but 25 per cent of the animals. That is a large number of animals— 
approximately three million. How would they be covered under the Criminal 
Code? It seems to me if you have only a general provision saying that 
cruelty is a criminal offence, the small packers are not going to do much; 
they will still carry on the same way. But if you have a provision saying 
it is an offence not to stun an animal or not to kill it instantaneously, that 
is much more specific; I think they will fall into line without too much in- 
spection by humane societies, police, or others. However, you cannot do it 
without some specific wording to that effect. : 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: At the beginning of your testimony you mentioned there 
is inhumanity and suffering in connection with animals before they are 
- slaughtered; would you describe that to us? I am referring to the time when 
the hog arrives at the abattoir. Was not that the procedure you were re- 
_ ferring to? 
Mr. STRATTON: I think Dr. Gwatkin dealt with that very much more 
_ factually than I can; he has witnessed a great many operations. He referred 
to the question of slippery floors and steep gangways. That means that if 
_ the animal falls he becomes panicky. There is also the question of cripples 
coming out of the cars or becoming crippled on the way. The question of 
handling them unquestionably has been unsatisfactory in the past. I have 
seen it myself in some eastern plants. However, that was some years ago. I 
am glad to say our western plants are handling them pretty well now. But 
_ at that time there was quite a lot of unnecessary rough treatment which was 
- due largely to the layout. If that layout can be improved so that we have 
a smooth operation, the animals will not panic and, of course, in the long 
' run it pays off. It is easier to handle animals that do not panic. We talk about 
- our wild cattle; this is largely due to the fact that they receive rough .treat- 
ment and are, therefore, hard to handle when they get to the pen. I have 
seen that from actual experience. It is the cattle which have been pushed 
around that are hard to knock, because they are so restive. If you could 
_ eliminate that treatment, things would be a lot better. You can see the differ- 
ence in European packing houses. The animals whether they be hogs or 
e-cattle, -are: more docile, but this is partly because they are more gently 
handled and they move forward in an orderly manner. In. regard to hogs, 
- it is the squealing that frightens them. They know there is something wrong 
and they get panicky as soon as they get into the plant. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: I think the committee would agree generally with what 
- you have told us. Would you carry your thinking one step further. Before 
you can stun an animal you have to get his head to become almost im- 
_ mobile; otherwise you are going to miss your chance, and you are going to 
have to do:it a second or a third time, as Dr. Gwatkin, or another gentleman, 
- described to us. 
Be What do you suggest should be used for cattle in order to freeze their 
heads and make them completely immobile in order to make certain, with 
one shot, that you have done what you intended to do? 


Mr. STRATTON: There, again, I think it is partly a question of handling 
them while they are on their way up to the knocking box, or stunning box, 
- because if they are scared or panicky they will be restless in the knocking 
‘box. That is possibly the main point. If you can avoid that, you will not 
_ have too much trouble. 

Other methods have been used. You have heard, I think, about the 
bright light, which may or may not work. I have not seen it, so I am not 
in a position to say. In England they use what they call a “gripper gear,” 
which holds the animal around the neck, or the torso. That works very well. 
_ Whether it will work here, I do not know, because the cattle might be 
stronger here and it might not stand up to that sort of treatment. In Eng- 
land it works very well. But a lot of them do not use it, because they do 
not need it; they do not find it difficult to shoot beasts in an ordinary pen. 
_ All the bigger plants in Canada are using pistols now, and apparently they 
are not having much trouble, so I do not think it is too much of a problem. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: When you speak of shooting, you speak, of course, of putting 
the muzzle of the shooting instrument right up against the head of the animal. 
Is that also the procedure on farms, where they have not adopted these pens? 
Mr. STRATTON: I assume that where you are just killing for farm consump- 
tion, you shoot them with a rifle, as far as I know. As I say, I am no expert 
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on farm killing, and you probably know much more about that than I do. But 
some of them may have pistols; I do not know. I think most of them just shoot 
with a rifle. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Shooting with a rifle does not always cause immediate 


death, unless you hit a vital spot. 

Mr. STRATTON: That is true. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is quite possible that you would have to shoot an Oates 
a second or third time. That is most inhumane, is it not? : 

Mr. STRATTON: There is inhumanity in any method. With the captive bolt 
pistol—even with carbon dioxide anaesthetization—you can still get error, 
and you cannot eliminate every single error by legislation. All you can hope 
to do is get the best possible method. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: This has already been mentioned at the committee sessions 
before, the inhumane treatment which results from hunting from a distance. 
Have you done any work to legislate oases hunting, because that, too, can 
cause serious suffering to an animal? 


Mr. STRATTON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly like to see our 
hunting laws tightened up to make sure that anybody who does use a gun 
knows how to shoot straight. But I think it is not too relevant to the question 
at issue. 

I am thinking primarily of packing houses; and if you omit the farmers, it 
certainly would not worry me. But if you wait to correct one evil until you 
have corrected every evil in the world, you will never make a start at all. 
So if we can start with our packing houses, maybe we could clean up our hunt- 
ing later on, if that is a serious problem. 

Mr. JORGENSON: This would defeat amendments to the Criminal Code, 
would it not? I think you realize the difficulties of enforcing legislation under 
the Criminal Code as compared to amendments or regulations within the 
methods of handling animals. 

Mr. STRATTON: I am not a lawyer, so I do not fern whether or not you 
could limit it to packing houses. You could, presumably, say that any animal 
slaughtered in a packing house must be slaughtered in some way or another. 
But I do not know, quite honestly. 

Mr. JORGENSON: But that could be done simply by regulation. If you 
were to do it by legislation, or amendment to the Criminal Code, you would 
have to include everyone, including farmers. 

Mr. STRATTON: I do not know. That is something the attorney general 
could tell you much better than I can. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You could not make legislation that would include only © 


one group of people and exclude others. 

Mr. STRATTON: Quite honestly, I do not know whether you could say, 
‘Any animal killed in a packing house’. You may not be able to; I do not 
know. . 

Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, I have several questions noted here. The 
first one concerns shackling. Mr. Stratton has explained the stand of his 
association regarding that. He has expressed the opinion that the act of 
shackling does not involve cruelty; that the cruelty, if any, comes from hoisting. 
The brief which Colonel Taylor presented states, ““The greatest pain is caused 
by shackling, hoisting and hanging of the live animal while he is still conscious’. 
I would like to ask Colonel Taylor how cruelty arises from shackling. 


Mr. TayLor: I would ask Dr. Cameron to answer that. 
Dr. A. E. CAMERON (Veterinary Surgeon for the Canadian Federation of 


Humane Societies): It is shackling and hoisting. Putting a shackle on a hog 


is not cruelty; the shackle simply lies on the ground and is ready to hook on to 
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the wheel which elevates the hog. When you elevate the hog, or other animal, 
and it is still conscious, that, in the opinion of the federation, is definitely cruel. 


Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Colonel Taylor again: 
Does your association wish to imply that shackling, in itself—the act of shackling 
—involves cruelty? I do not see how it does. Admittedly, cruelty comes in the 
hoisting. But I am familiar with the process and I do not see how the act of 
shackling involves cruelty. Therefore, should the word ‘“‘shackling” be included 
in any legislation which is proposed? I do not see why it should. 

Dr. CAMERON: If you combine shackling with hoisting, it makes a difference. 
In the case of hogs and large animals, when they are manhandled they 
thrash around very much, very often, and it is not necessary. 

Mr. THomMas: Do you think it would be any easier if you did not use a steel 
shackle, but, for instance, tied a rope around one leg of an animal and hoisted 
it up with a block and tackle? Would that ease the situation? Would it be 
any easier, or any less cruel? 

Dr. CAMERON: That is how farmers Hunitie them. 

Mr. THomas: I have never known a farmer hoist them up by one leg, or 
even by two legs, until after they were dead. 

Then there is a question for Mr. Stratton regarding this proposed legisla- 


- tion. Would he suggest that the government, through legislation, should outline 


how slaughtering is to be conducted; or would he outline those things which, 
through the research of his organization, he believes involve cruelty? There 
is a big difference. If we try, through legislation, to tell people how it is to be 
done, it is going to be endless and, I think, hopeless. But if you say that it is 
illegal to drive a car beyond so many miles an hour, the Criminal Code tells 


people what they cannot do, not how they should do things. If we are to pass 


legislation stating that it is inhumane to hoist animals by one leg while they 
are conscious, have you any comments on that, Mr. Stratton? 


Mr. StrRATTON: Mr. Chairman, I think bill C-32 deals with the ee se in 
the way you were suggesting. It said, “It is cruel if you do certain acts”; in 
other words, if you hoist or stick an animal without having either killed it 
outright or having stunned it. 

I think that is the way to handle it. In other words, you just say, “It is an 
act of cruelty if you do these acts without either stunning the animal or killing 
it outright in a humane manner”. I think bill C-32 really does cover the ground 
pretty well. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question. You described 
various things which are considered inhumane during the processes long before 
the final killing. Would you then incorporate in the law the details of all 
these things and say that anyone who does any of these things will be con- 
sidered as having done something inhumane, in the same way as you propose 
doing it with regard to shackling and hoisting animals? 

In other words, if there are five or six procedures, or grounds, upon which 
the animal is considered as having been treated inhumanely—one of them being 
hoisting and shackling—would you incorporate in the law each one of those 
which you specify and say, ‘““Anyone who commits any of the following acts 
will be considered as having committed an inhumane act’’? 

Mr. StrRATTon: Mr. Chairman, the answer is, no, I would include them 
in the regulations under the Meat Inspection Act. I certainly would not 
include them in the Criminal Code. I do not think it is practicable. That 


- would have to be handled under the general cruelty provisions. It is going 


to be easier to handle those particular inhumane acts under the Criminal Code 

once we have humane methods of actual slaughter, because in the past, if an 

inspector went in and complained to the manager that he did not like the way 
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they were pushing their cattle around, it was pretty hard to make it stick 
when on the actual killing floor, there was so much gross inhumanity. But 
once you get humane methods of slaughter, it will be easier to check them 
up on handling the animals from the time they arrive until they reach the 
killing floor. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: For instance, the undue crowding of hogs, where they 
jostle against each other and cause all that squealing you mentioned; is that 
not an inhumane way of killing? 

Mr. Stratton: If you are talking about transportation, yes; but not in 
the slaughterhouses themselves. I do not think there is any particular cruelty 
in the mere fact that sometimes hogs are pretty tightly packed. They are 
not there for long periods of time, normally. But there are other points— 
driving them to the pens—which certainly do involve cruelty. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Bringing them to the pens, for example, with a prod that 
is unduly sharp; or the slippery floors that you described? _ 


Mr. STRATTON: I do not object to the electric drover, provided the current 
is right. And I think Dr. Gwatkin said there should be no amperage. But 
in some cases I know they have used excessive amounts of current on animals 
that are soaking wet and, of course, they really do get a terrific shock. So if 
you use it excessively, you do get cruelty. But, normally speaking, it is a 
good way to get them along. They use “flappers” in England, but they are 
more likely to panic the animal than an electric drover. They should put in 
just enough current to keep them moving. 


Mr. CrESTOHL: As legislators, we are concerned—as the chairman has 
properly said—with legislating in a way that will be all-inclusive. We can- 
not say, “We did not include that; we did not include the sticker, or the prod; 
we did not include the falling down and the bruising of the animals because 
there are slippery floors”. All these things, you told us, are inhumane, from 
your point of view. If we want to legislate properly, we have to legislate to 
make the law all-inclusive, covering all acts that are considered inhumane. 


Mr. Stratton: Mr. Chairman, I do not think you can make legislation, 
certainly under the Criminal Code, all-inclusive. It is not practical. But 
under the Meat Inspection Act you can spell out the regulations in any amount 
of detail you want. That, at least, would cover a great deal of this, because 
it is mainly in the big plants, where they are looking for speed all the time, 
that you get this rough handling. It is not in the small plants. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You have convinced me that you cannot get the same re- 
sults under the Meat Inspection Act that you can under the Criminal Code. 


Mr. Stratton: I ‘agree that we need both. It is not sufficient to cover 
merely 75 per cent of the animals. We want to cover 100 per cent, and it 
may be done by using the Criminal Code as well. , 


Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Apart from the actual killing 
process, does the present Criminal Code not cover very well the humane 
treatment of animals? 


Mr. GuNN: Perhaps I should attempt to answer that question. I happen 
to be honourary counsel of the Canadian Federation of Humane Societies. The 
federation does not put forward the proposition that the subject under discus- 
sion today is one which can be properly handled under the Criminal Code. 

The Criminal Code has its purposes and its values. But the regulations 
concerning animals, the process of slaughtering and the regulation of methods 
to be used in the process of slaughtering in the opinion of the federation are 
matters which ought to be dealt with by another act of parliament. Such an 
act should be drawn in very general terms laying down the principles upon 
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‘4 Sehich parliament believes that the process ought to be conducted, but leaving 
a wat to the governor in council to make well considered regulations applicable 
3 to various parts of the industry. Such regulations might apply various kinds 
_ of animals and to varying conditions through this whole country of ours. . 
e . Such regulations would be left to the authorities—perhaps by the trial and 
_ error method—because you cannot be 100 per cent perfect at the first attempt. 
- Such a method would allow you to look at the regulations from time to time— 
every few months if necessary—when the holes could be patched up, and 
_ the whole legislation gradually made to take the form which would be most 
appropriate to our Canadian economy. ‘Thus would be brought about the 
_ result we are seeking, namely, the elimination as far as possible of pain and 
suffering, connected with the processing of food animals from the time they 
A leave the ranch or the farm, and the time they arrive at the point of slaughter. 


j Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): But apart from the process of 
slaughtering, I wondered if your federation agreed with the provisions in the 
Criminal Code at the present time governing the humane treatment of animals? 


: Mr. GunN: Yes. I think the federation does agree with them but perhaps 

with one exception. That section of the code as it presently stands deals with 

the subject in a reasonable way, but there is one exception, and that concerns 

_ the use of the word “wilfully”, the wilful causing of pain. I have forgotten 

: the exact words of the section; but the wilful causing of pain to the animal 

3 is a crime. It is very difficult to prove that pain which is caused by drovers 
or workers in the abattoirs and other people transporting the animals by 

} truck or by rail, could be regarded as wilful. It is not right. 

Mr, MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you have the law read that if the cause of pain is 
accidental, the person who accidently caused the pain should be punished? 

Mr. GuNN: That is enlarging the question. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It would be just the opposite to wilful. 

Mr. Gunn: It is hard to say what ought to be done in that case, where 
it is carelessness or negligence on the part of the person handling the animal. 
ey -Call it negligence if you like, or something in that field. You and I as lawyers 
- know that it is a difficult matter. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is why I checked on that point. 

Mr. STRATTON: I think I was included in that question—although I am 
not just sure which phases of handling the animal you were referring to. 
But if it is not the actual slaughtering, no, I would not be in a position to 
speak. I believe our inspectors feel that the question of the transportation 
of animals is not too well covered under the code at the present time, but 
that is all I can say. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): My question refers to the controversy over whether 

legislation should be brought under the Criminal Code or not. Mr. Stratton is 
perhaps the first witness to appear before us and come right out and really 
advocate legislation under the Criminal Code. I find it quite interesting, 
because of his earlier remarks that he did not want to see the legislature take 
. the easy way out. Yet he just stated that coverage under the Criminal Code 
would not be too good, and that coverage would be a lot better made through 
the Department of Agriculture. Does he not say on his own admission that 
this is the best way? Does he think that the Meat Inspection Act would cover 
one particular body while the Criminal Code would lap over and cover the 
part that was missing? 

. Mr. STRATTON: That is it exactly. I think that an amendment to the 

_ Criminal Code would fill that gap of 25 per cent; and three million animals a 

_ year is a lot of animals. That is the whole point. I think, as far as the bulk 
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of the animals is concerned, the Meat Inspection Act is the way to handle it, 2 


But we must cover that balance of 25 per cent. 

I might say that if our association is the only one which has made a 
particular point of this question, I think it was partly because this suggestion 
is an alternative one, and as it came up only recently, the other organizations 
probably have not had time to go into the question. But I have spoken to 
the executive directors of both the British Columbia and the Ontario societies, 


4 


and they feel quite strongly that this is the answer, and that we do need an | 


amendment to the Criminal Code as well as regulations made under the Meat 
Inspection Act. That is a point I should have brought out in my statement. 


The Ontario and the British Columbia societies have been the leaders in 
this appeal for more humane methods of slaughtering. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You refer to bill C-32 which was put on the order 
paper last year. Reference was made to shackling as being excluded as far as 
humane methods are concerned. Would you disagree with that piece of 
legislation in that respect, or do you think that shackling should be left in? 


Mr. STRATTON: I would be happy to see shackling left out. I think it 
would be safer, because in some cases you may want to shackle a hog before 
you shoot it. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: May I ask another question or two? Do you think it is 
possible to eliminate all pain to the animal in the process of bringing it to 
slaughter? I mean 100 per cent of pain? 


Mr. STRATTON: That is a very difficult question to answer. Yes, I think 
under ideal conditions it is, as in some European plants where you have 
domesticated animals—but do you include mental distress? That is important. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I spoke of 100 per cent, complete. 


Mr. STRATTON: I think where the animal is used to being handled by 
human beings, and it is put gently through the various processes to the 
stunning point. I think it is possible. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You think it is theoretically possible? 
Mr. STRATTON: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Gunn was very explicit when he said that the 
object of the society is to eliminate as much suffering as possible in bringing 
the animal to slaughter. That clearly is the position of your society. It is a 
very laudable one, and I certainly agree with it. But we draw certain conclu- 
sions from it: that it might be possible to eliminate all the pain and suffering 
or as much as possible. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I was going to ask Mr. Cameron or Mr. Taylor if 
they thought that shackling should be left out, if legislation were brought down 
under the Criminal Code? 


Mr. TAyLorR: Dr. Cameron has had wide experience in the matter, so I 
shall ask him to answer your question. 


Dr. CAMERON: Shackling is always associated with hoisting. If you put a 
shackle on an animal—if it is a hog, and it cannot move around, it would 
scarcely be inconvenienced. But immediately you put it on the wheel to convey 
it up—something which until recently was quite current, and where as it passes 
it is stuck and bled—that is the hoisting, actually, and the shegae of the 
‘one leg—then it is cruelty. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have put shackles on animals such as horses and 
cows. I do not think I have ever put them on a live hog, but there is generally 
a certain amount of kicking and fuss, particularly when the ends of those 


shackles are tied to something, because ultimately you have to tie them to 
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F something. If they are tied up fairly high, then the hind legs come off the 
_ ground, and he has to come back. Would you classify that as partly hoisting? 
I think it would be hard to determine. 


Dr. CAMERON: In the handling of hogs particularly, until quite recently 
the shackle had a ring at the end which was put on a hook on a wheel which 
never stopped moving. Then the hog was yanked off its feet on to the wheel 
on to a greasy roller while it was still conscious, or in the case of its coming 
‘out of that anesthetization chamber the animal was unconscious while it was 
being put on the wheel or shackled, and this need not necessarily be cruelty. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I agree, but it is hard for a legislative body to 
bring in legislation which would determine exactly when shackling becomes 
cruelty and when it is not. 


Mr. CHARLTON: If we are going to go into the question of shackling and 
hoisting, a shackle is no good, and it does not serve any purpose until it is 
tight, and when it becomes tight, it would probably be tied to something; and 
if it becomes tight, I suggest it might be cruel. How are we going to legislate 
if we leave out the word ‘‘shackling”’ and permit shackling. 

I do not know whether Mr. Stratton has ever seen this process of killing 
in Maryland where they are shackled before they are stunned. But I suggest 
_ that if you shackle a hog or any other animal, it does no good unless it is tight. 
: So there must be some amount of pressure put on that shackle if there is to 
be any value in it, otherwise it would not be necessary to put it on. 


Mr. STRATTON: I have not seen this operation in Maryland, so I can only 
speak from hearsay. I do not think it is necessary that the hog should be 
dragged around when it is shackled in a particular case like that I think what 
é actually happens is this: one man puts the shackle on while the other man™ 
is standing ready with the gun. The fact that the hog is being shackled dis- 
tracts the hogs attention which makes it easier for the man to use his gun, 
and bang, off it goes. I would not like to get into an argument about that, 
however, because I do not know. 


Mr.-CHARLTON: I think anyone who has handled a hog knows that once 
you have put anything on his feet or any part of him, the hog is going to 
begin to move. He is not going to sit still while you put shackles on him. 


Mr. STRATTON: I myself have seen quite a lot of shackling. If the hog is 
along with several other hogs, it cannot move too far, and by that time you 
probably have shot it. 


Mr. CHARLTON: But the shackling must be carried out. Do you agree with 
_ that? 


Mr. STRATTON: Yes. 


Mr. CHARLTON: That is to say that putting on a shackle in itself may not 
be cruel, but for the shackle to be effective I assume it would cause some pain. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: There is no squealer like a hog. 


Mr. CHARLTON: I suggest that in legislating we must be very careful with 
the wording. If you include the word “shackle”, even in the Criminal Code you 
would be leaving a loop-hole which would be very difficult to define in a fine 
line between cruelty and non-cruelty. 


Mr. STRATTON: I myself would be inclined to omit it. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Surely we can find other means of restraining where 
shackling would be unnecessary. Mind you, I want to be very careful in this 
legislation, that it should not harm or in any way make uneconomical the 
4 small packer’s operation. However, I think there are other cheaper ways of 
4 holding the hog of of causing him to be immobile enough to use a captive bolt 
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pistol. Is there any other method which would be satisfactory, without having ~ 


to put shackles on the hog before he is stunned? 


Mr. STRATTON: I do not want to prolong this argument. But my feeling is , 


that if we amend the Criminal Code we must be fairly general and must not 
tie down things too much. As far as the regulations are concerned we can 
specify exactly how the shackling can be done. In the Criminal Code I Bes aca 
be inclined to eliminate the word shackling. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Gunn has said he has had difficulty in getting prosecu- 
tions under the present Criminal Code, otherwise they would not be asking that 
it be changed. Is it the word “wilful” with which you are having difficulty in 
the Criminal Code in getting convictions? 

Mr. STRATTON: Our association a year or so ago brought in a test case 
against two packers in Vancouver in connection with hog slaughtering opera- 
tions. We certainly established the fact that there was suffering. But we could 
not establish the fact that there was unnecessary suffering because the ma- 
gistrate who heard the case had not seen any alternative methods in operation. 
At that time in Canada they were not in operation. So we did not secure a 
conviction. As long as the wording is so vague, I am afraid we will run up 
against that problem again. That is why we are very keen to see in the act 
something which is a little more specific and which will give us an oppor- 
tunity to secure a conviction. 

Mr. CHARLTON: You are speaking of the Criminal Code? 

Mr. STRATTON: Yes. 

Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): Do you want the Criminal Code 
to be general in its application? How can you have a provision in the Criminal 
Code which is general and yet specific? 

Mr. STRATTON: Are you now referring to Shuckinie? 

Mr. MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre): I am speaking of inhumane 
slaughter. . 

Mr. STRATTON: I am suggesting it should be general in the sense that we 
cannot specify every such case of cruelty. All we can cover are the main 
requirements that the animal should be either stunned or killed outright in 
a humane manner before hoisting and/or bleeding. 

Mr. W. G. Gunn, Q.C. (Honorary Counsel, The Canadian Federation of 
Humane Societies): May I make one point clear in respect of the federation’s 
viewpoint on this matter. We go along with Mr. Stratton quite a distance. But 
I do not think we go all the way in respect of the Criminal Code being 
applicable in any area over which the dominion parliament has no jurisdiction. 

As you all know, of course, under the Criminal Code, jurisdiction is 
broad as to crime. But in the view of the Federation the slaughter of animals in 
a province is a matter of provincial concern. I think most people agree that if 
the Dominion attempted to legislate in that field there would be eae and 
_ the legislation might well be ultra vires. 

The Federation does look forward to a time when the provincial authorities 
will bring in suitable legislation to minimize the suffering of animals on their 
way to the slaughtering block. 

As we attempted to point out in the very last paragraph of our brief, any 
legislation which is promoted by the dominion parliament will serve as a sort 
of guide, a signal shall I say, to provincial governments which may come to aice 
point of view some time in the future. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Would you suggest we would not have authority even 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act without having some export meat killed 
in those plants? 
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s _ Mr. Gunn: I am not very familiar with it, but I think that particular act 
- only extends to the regulation of the process of killing cattle for export or 
interprovincial trade. 

Mr. CHARLTON: It is true that in the plants where we have inspectors, much 
of the meat would not be shipped out, but because of the very fact that we 
have inspectors in that plant do you not think that would mean that the 
provincial governments would not interfere with those inspectors and say 
you have no jurisdiction over this because it is not going out of the province? 

Mr. GuNN: That would be largely a matter of cooperation between the 
- dominion and the province. 7 

Mr. CHARLTON: Yes. I think that Dr. Cameron will agree with me that we 
have always had very good cooperation from the provincial governments in 
regard to the inspecting of the plants. 

Mr. Gunn: I do not think it would be possible for the inspectors to say 
that that or other meat is now available for use only within the province or 
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a for export or otherwise. It mou be practically impossible to distinguish 
between kinds of meat. 

3: Mr. CHARLTON: Your association is reasonably ell satisfied ae these 
; regulations under the Meat and Canned Foods Act and that we will be able 
: 


- to control practically 80 per cent of the production. The figure 75 per cent was 
; used, but I suggest it is closer to 80 per cent. 
. Mr. GuNN: I would not like to go that far. As I said, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with that particular act to know its scope. All I can say is that the 
: Federation believes the Dominion can, by enacting a suitable, general law, 
: provide a vehicle under which regulations can be devised for use at various 
places throughout this vast dominion of ours in the large slaughtering houses 
such as we have in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and in smaller places 
and so on. In other words, try to fit the law to the conditions found in any 
4 particular locality. 
mz Mr. Tuomas: Mr. Gunn is inclined to tell us he does not think this matter 
( can be successfully cured under the Criminal Code. 
4 Mr. GuNN: Certainly that is the viewpoint of our Federation, Perhaps it 
_._ could be done piecemeal but not wholly. That is not sufficient. There is a grave 
4 danger, in my humble opinion, of running into the doctrine which is ultra vires. 
‘3 Mr. STRATTON: There is something in respect of Mr. Gunn’s statement which 

I wish to have clear in my mind. Do I understand that your federation feels a 


’ special federal act is required to cover the whole ground rather than an 
a amendment to the Criminal Code? In other words you feel it is desirable to 
: cover all animals and not merely the animals handled for the export or inter- 
e provincial trade? 

-.. Mr. Gunn: We are quite prepared to leave it to the Department of Justice 
§ to devise a suitable act to carry out the wishes of this committee generally, 
on this subject. . 

= Mr. CHARLTON: But not as part of the Criminal Code? 

= Mr. Gunn: I do not think it is necessary to touch the Criminal Code for 
“2 this particular aspect of the problem. It might be necessary in certain other 


j aspects where we have been unable to get a conviction because of the word 
% “wilful” being in there. You cannot prove intent to be cruel. 

3 . Mr. CHARLTON: But how can we have jurisdiction over interprovincial 
- trade under any other act better than under the Criminal Code? 

Mr. GuNN: We have no jurisdiction at all, in my opinion, over animals 
for food unless exported beyond the province. We can only cover a certain 
area, the 80 per cent of the livestock which is slaughtered for export or for 
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interprovincial purposes. It may be necessary to have a special act to deal 
with this particular subject within the jurisdiction of the dominion parlia- 
ment. . | 

Mr. HENDERSON: There was quite a lot said about the trucking of stock. 
In western Canada cattle are trucked from one field to another and to the 
pasture and back. Also when they go to the cattle shows they are trucked 
there and taken home. I do not see that there is any cruelty in that. 

If a cow has been trucked once, she will walk right. up the next time. 
You do not have any trouble with them. But the thing which is wrong is 
this method of shackling and hanging them up; it is not the trucking. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: An eminent counsel such as you, Mr. Gunn, knows the 
term “wilful” is frequently used in the Criminal Code and is pretty nearly 
a sine qua non. 

Mr. Gunn: There are distinctions of kinds of activities which constitute 
a moral offence or some degree of turpitude on the part of a subject. I think 
perhaps the word “wilful” can be properly used in that kind of a case. It 
does not seem to have a place in the case where we are dealing with an 
occupation that has such great importance as the slaughtering of animals 
for food purposes. 

Mr. Nosue: It has been observed here this morning that we could not 
make legislation that would apply to all the people who are killing. I do not 
think that is right, and I think any legislation we pass should apply to 
everybody. 

My reason for saying that is this: I have been running a ranch for 30 
years, and we have killed, I would say, thousands of horses. Those horses 
are shot. I cannot see why a farmer cannot shoot a horse, or a steer, or 
anything he wants to kill, and do it humanely. I think we are here to determine 
that these animals are handled humanely when they come to a slaughter- 
house, and anything that happens before they come to the slaughterhouse is 
a matter for provincial legislation. If somebody in the humane societies wants 
to lay a charge, that is their privilege. 

I think our problem here is to introduce something that is going to take 
care of this problem right at the point of killing, and I think we should 
legislate something that will apply to everybody. 

This shooting is very simple. We have had people here illustrating guns 
for which a cartridge costs only two and a half cents, and these guns are 
very effective. In our case, we have killed horses for years, and I do not 
think that we have missed more than once out of 50 shots. We kill them with 
a .22 rifle. So I do not think there is any great problem, if we approach it 
the right way. I think this sort of thing has nothing to do with our problem 
here. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Chairman, I think I am safe in saying that, generally 
speaking, the humane society is satisfied that through the Meat and Canned 
Foods Act is a better way to approach this at the moment. You are hoping 
that, by some amendment to the Criminal Code, we can make it more general? 

Mr. Gunn: No, not our federation—not at all. We are not pressing for 
anything in connection with the Criminal Code on the subject of slaughter of 
animals for food purposes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: You are satisfied that the Meat and Canned Food Act 
regulations will be the best way to do it? | 

Mr. GuNnN: I am satisfied that that act, or a similar act passed by the 
Dominion parliament, dealing with this particular subject—not part of the 
Criminal Code, but merely another act such as the one you have orctite gan ed 3) 
is the answer. 

Mr. CHARLTON: I think that is the only available act we have into which 
we could put regulation. 
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Mr. GUNN: It may be that Act can be used. But, as I say, the Department 
of Justice can decide that question for us all. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation and not ask a 
question? I would like to remark that I am very pleased, as a member of this 
committee, that we have had a very thorough and a very intelligent discussion 
about the problems which this committee must wrestle with, and I certainly 
think that the gentlemen who are here deserve our thanks. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Hear, hear. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I agree with that observation, and I 
might say that today we have heard the last of the witnesses on this partic- 
ular subject. I am not sure what your chairman, Mr. Stanton, has in mind 
for next Friday’s meeting. In all probability we may go into camera in the 
construction of the draft bill. 

There is another possibility. I think you will recall that during our first 
meeting Mr. Fulton suggested he might bring the two draft copies of the bills 
that he had had drawn up in respect of this particular problem. There is a 
possibility that those draft copies may be here for our consideration at that 
time. However, you will be notified when the next meeting will be,:and you 
will be notified when that will be discussed. Thank you, gentlemen, and we 
- appreciate having your opinions here today. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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“Appendix A” 


SUBMISSION OF 
THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
to the 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION COMMITTEE 
on 
HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


Gentlemen: 


The United Packinghouse Workers of America has a Canadian eisitioem 
ship of 22,000, organized in 150 locals throughout the country. 

Through the Union contracts are negotiated with employers in the meat, 
fish, leather, poultry, egg and canning industries, and its primary function is 
to protect the interests of its members. 

Additionally, the Union’s job is to see that its members are protected 
against unfair treatment by employers, to safeguard their jobs, to handle 
grievances and to see that provision is made against poverty when their work- 
ing days are over. 

As the representative of the employees, one of the main funeoons of the 


Union is to try to improve the working conditions of its membership. We 


regard the conditions under which the vast majority of meat animals are 
handled and slaughtered in Canadian plants, and the methods which our 
members are forced to use, as being both a disgrace to any civilized country 
and an insult to those who have to undertake these tasks. 

While it is true that recent years have seen fairly widespread adoption of 
mechanical stunning in the case of mature cattle, there has been little, if any, 
improvement in the manner of slaughtering calves, sheep and hogs. This 
despite the availability of efficient, practical humane methods to slaughtering 
operations of every size, from the smallest to the largest. 


The majority of our members are still compelled to undertake tasks — 


dangerous to themselves and brutal to the animal. That these tasks are 
dangerous and nauseating is exemplified by the fact that men do not remain 
at them longer than possible, preferring to take other jobs immediately 
seniority enables them to do so. 

Perhaps one of the dirtiest, noisiest and most degrading jobs to a man 
is work in the shackling pen. Here he has to shackle the hog, drag it to the 
hoist by a chain attached to a kind leg and be kicked, bruised and cut by 
the squealing, agonized animal as it is jerked aloft on its journey to the 
man who sticks knife into its throat. The man who has to do this—the sticker 
—must wrestle with a fully-conscious, writhing, equealing beast and endeavour 
to sever the great blood vessels of the neck. He is covered with blood, dirt 
and slime. Is this a task which any man in the year 1959 should be required 
to perform in order to earn his living? 

The calf and the sheep meet a similar fate, under similar conditions. 

In the opinion of this Union, these conditions, brutal and quite un- 
necessary to man and animal should be brought to an abrupt halt. In our 


view, no slaughtering operation any longer has the slightest pretext for their 
continuance. 
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Humane slaughter equipment is readily available for all classes of live- 
stock, from the inexpensive captive bolt pistol to the C. O. 2 installation for 
large hog slaughtering operations. This being so, it is indeed hard to under- 
stand the packing industry’s procrastination in the matter of their adoption, 
particularly in view of their highly successful operation in North American 
and Europe. The C. O. 2 plant is admittedly more costly than other humane 
slaughter methods, but it is certainly well within the means of an undertaking 
sufficiently large to warrant its adoption. 

Finally, the United Packinghouse Workers of America requests the im- 
mediate passage of suitable humane slaughter legislation. It is further 
requested that this legislation ensure satisfactory installations and equipment 
so that it may be made possible for our members to undertake humane 
handling of meat animals prior to slaughter, such as attention to ramps and 
floors, and to abolish all hoisting of live creatures, to which practice the 
greatest exception is taken. 

The United Packinghouse Workers of America looks forward with con- 
fidence to the support of all Members of Parliament and the Canadian public 
in their demand for decent treatment for man and beast. 


Respectfully submitted by the United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


F. W. DOWLING, 


Director District 8 
April 22, 1959 
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SUBMISSION BY THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION 
to the 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The Humane Slaughter Association is an organization financed by char- 
itable funds which was established in 1954 for the express purpose of en- 
couraging the introduction of more humane methods of slaughter in this 
country. 


Its officers have visited a number of abattoirs in Canada and in several 
European countries in order to obtain first hand knowledge of alternative 
methods. They have also studied much of the available literature of a tech- 
nical nature on the subject. 


Methods in use in Canada 


We do not propose to describe the cruelties associated with the old fashioned 
methods of slaughter which have prevailed up till recently on this continent, 
since these have been well documented in the hearings before committees of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives, prior to the passage 
of humane slaughter legislation last year in the United States. Slaughtering 
methods in the U.S.A. differ little from those prevailing in Canada. Excerpts from 
the above evidence are given in Appendix “1”’. 


If, after reading this testimony, any member still has doubts on the point, 
we would respectfully suggest that he visits a packing house where they are 
still killing hogs in the traditional style or where ritual slaughter is being 
carried out. 


Alternative humane methods. 


In 1955 the Canadian Meat Packers Council and the Ontario S.P.C.A. 
set up a joint committee to study improved methods of slaughter. For this 
purpose, they engaged Drs. Gwatkin and Tanner, federal government veter- 
inarians of wide experience, who carried out an extensive study of the whole 
question both on this continent and in Europe. Their findings were embodied 
in a series of reports to the committee (referred to hereinafter as the Gwatkin 
report) dealing with each method. We propose to review very briefly these 
alternatives. 


Cattle 


The Gwatkin report recommended that cattle and large calves be rendered 
unconscious with a penetrating or non-penetrating type of stunner. The cap- 
tive bolt pistol replaced the old style hammer for cattle in most European 
abattoirs many years ago. Given a suitable layout, it is easy to operate 
and, since only one shot is necessary, whereas several blows of the hammer 
may be required more rapid. Existing layouts normally require little adap- 
tation to the use of the pistol. Recently, mechanical non-penetrating stunners 
have been developed in the United States, which do not damage the brain. 


Mechanical stunners for cattle are now widely used in the larger Canadian — 
packing houses. They are equally suitable for smaller plants. 
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Hogs 

Three painieteal methods of stunning hogs are enumerated in the Gwatkin 
report. For large scale operations, carbon dioxide anaesthetization is gen- 
erally regarded as the most efficient method. The hog is passed on a moving 
conveyor through a sunken chamber containing a concentration of CO2 and 
is either hoisted and stuck, or bled in the horizontal position, before regaining 
consciousness. This method, developed in the United States by the George 
A. Hormel Co., has been adapted in Denmark to smaller scale operations and 
one of the Danish units is now operating successfully at Canada Packers 
Toronto plant. 

Electrical stunning of hogs has been widely used in Europe for many 
years. A low voltage current is passed through the brain of the animal by 
means of a pair of electrically charged tongs, prior to hoisting and sticking in 
the usual manner. Correctly used, this method is quiet, clean, efficient and 
humane. 

Considerable prejudice has arisen against this method on this continent 
owing to the occurrence of ‘blood splash’ through faulty usage. If, however, 
the correct voltage is used and the hog is stuck immediately after stunning, 
‘blood splash’ should not present any serious problem. 
| As the Gwatkin report points out, however, there is a serious risk of the 

animal not being rendered fully unconscious if the operator is careless or 
ignorant and this method is-not to be recommended unless close supervision by 
_ qualified personnel can be guaranteed, or unless the equipment can be 
modified so as to make it foolproof. 

The captive bolt pistol can also be used on hogs and, owing to its low 
capital cost and the simplicity of operation, the Gwatkin report regards it as 
the most suitable method for the small packer. While this method has been 
little used for hogs on this continent, it was wisely used in England prior to 
the introduction of electrical stunning, and is still used by a number of smaller 
slaughterers. For larger scale operations, the Schermer Co. of Germany claim 
that one man with a captive bolt pistol, used in conjunction with a hog trap, 
can shoot from 200 to 300 hogs an hour. | 


Sheep 

Dr. Gwatkin report suggests that ‘sheep and lambs might be slaughtered by 
simultaneous severance of the throat and spinal cord as is compulsory in New 
Zealand, or by shooting with a captive bolt pistol’. 

Careful tests carried out in England some years ago indicated that when 
sheep were slaughtered by the former method, they took an average of rather 
over half a minute to lose consciousness. It cannot therefore be considered 
fully humane and we recommend that mechanical stunning be required for 
this animal also. The use of a concussion stunner would prevent damage to the 
brain. 


The cost factor 


Mechanical stunner range in cost from $85 to $285, and the cartridge which 
fires them costs between 2c. and 3c. In the slaughter of cattle this negligible 
cost should be more than offset by faster operations and lower labour turnover. 
The fact that an increasing number of packers on this continent have been 
turning over to this method voluntarily is a good indication of its efficiency. 

Indications are that the majority of hogs slaughtered in the larger Cana- 
dian plants will be rendered unconscious by the CO2 method. 

Capital costs of CO2 equipment run from $5,000 up, according to the 
scale of operation. In addition there may be fairly substantial installation 
costs. While quantity production will no doubt tend to reduce costs, this 
method is clearly not yet practical for the small packer. 
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Figures so far available suggest that the capital cost per hog on a fair-sized 
operation works out at about 10 cents. Allowing 20% for interest, deprecia- 
tion and maintenance, this gives an operating cost of 2 cents per hog, plus a 
fraction of a cent for the carbon dioxide. As a report to the American Meat 
Institute has estimated that the average loss per hog through internal bruising 
under existing methods is not less than 3 cents per hog and, since about 80% 
of the bruising appears to result from the struggles of the conscious hog on 
the hoist, savings in damaged meat should more than offset the cost of the 
equipment. There will also be savings on blood loss. 


In large scale operations, labour savings from the use of CO2 may be 
substantial (Hormel’s savings have been estimated as high as 40%), but in 
medium sized operations, there is likely to be little change in personnel 
requirements. 


The cost of the electrolether and transformer for electrical stunning of 
hogs is under $200, while the cost of the current is negligible. The method is 
therefore well within the means of the small packer. An extra man is required 
to operate the stunner, but since one man can stun up to 300 hogs an hour 
and the whole operation is speeded up, the additional direct labour cost in a 
fair-sized operation may not exceed one cent per hog, and this will be more 
than offset by savings in meat and blood loss. 


The mechanical stunner when used with a hog trap in a small operation 
will involve additional labour time, but in such operations, speed or throughput 
is usually not so vital a factor as in a large scale operation. 


In considering the question of costs, it should be borne in mind that the 
actual slaughtering operation is only a small part of the total operation of 
preparing meat for market. We understand that it costs around five dollars 
to custom kill and dress a hog, so that even a difference of as much as 5 cents, 
on way or the other, in the cost of the actual slaughtering operation, would 
only raise or lower total costs by 1%. This, in turn, would amount to less than 
one-twentieth of a cent per lb. of meat. When one reflects that meat prices 
often fluctuate by 5c or 10 a lb over comparatively short periods, it is evident 
that the effect on costs and prices of the introduction of humane methods of 
Slaughter will be negligible. This conclusion is borne out by experience in 
other countries when humane slaughter legislation has been put into effect. 


Labour Conditions 


The United Packing House Workers of America have on more than one 
occasion recorded their support for legislation to require the use of humane 
methods in our slaughterhouses. Quite apart from their natural desire to see 
unnecessary suffering eliminated, the Union has good cause for wishing to see 
a change in methods. 

The time honoured method of shackling and sticking hogs in an extremely 
arduous and messy operation. To stick a struggling hog is also a dangerous 
business, since the knife may be reflected against the sticker. Similarly, knock- 
ing cattle with the hammer is hard and unpleasant work. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the packing industry has one of the highest accident rates on 
the continent. Nor can any but the most hardboiled worker be completely 
indifferent to the screams of frightened hogs continually ringing in their ears. 
In short, the introduction of humane methods should cut the accident rate, 
reduce labour turnover and improve labour-management relations. 


The adoption of humane methods | 
The Gwatkin report, referred to above, which was accepted by the Cana- 


dian Meat Packers Council, concluded by recommending that “All animals, with 


a er 


a 
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the exception of those for ritual slaughter, should be rendered unconscious by 
humane methods before being hoisted or stuck’’. 


It is noteworthy that the major meat packers as represented by the Council 
have accepted unequivocally the principle that humane methods are both 
desirable and practicable. It is no less significant that the larger packers are 
already rapidly converting their plants to these methods. The ‘big three’ 
packers have all stated that mechanical stunners for cattle are now in general 
use throughout their plants. We also understand that at least two of the 
three (we have no information on the third) are in process of converting all 
their hog operations to CO2 or mechanical stunning. Basically, therefore, only 
the smaller packers will be directly affected by the passage of legislation. 


The small packer 


We have noted in our review of methods that there are a number of humane 
methods available to the small packer which are perfectly practical of adoption. 
None of these methods, unlike those being installed in the larger plants, require 
any heavy capital outlay for equipment, or any significant changes in plant 
layout. We are satisfied therefore that no hardship will be inflicted, on the 
- smaller packer by the passage of humane slaughter legislation. This is also 
confirmed by European experience, where the small packer does not appear to 
have experienced any greater difficulty in competing with the larger plants — 
after the passage of humane slaughter legislation than before. 


The farmer 


A considerable number of animals are killed on the farm. While we have 
not been able to obtain any figures on the point, we believe that the majority 
of farmers already shoot their animals before bleeding them, for the simple 
reason that they are much easier to handle when they are unconscious. If our 
analysis of costs is correct, any fear on their part that packing costs will be 
increased, and the return on their products thereby reduced, appears to be 
unfounded. 


We believe also that there must be few farmers who gain their living by 
raising animals who would not prefer to know that the animals they ship for 
slaughter are killed in a humane manner. 


Legislation 


Virtually every country in northwest Europe, including all the Scandinavian 
countries, Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and France have 
passed humane slaughter laws, most of them many years ago. With the passage 
of legislation in the United States last year, Canada now finds itself in the 
unenviable position of being one of the very few remaining civilized countries 
which have not passed legislation to protect their food animals from abuse. 

We are of the opinion that Bill C32 was a good bill and we recommend 
that a substantially similar bill, subject to one important amendment referred 
to below, be re-introduced during the present session. We suggest also that the 
packing industry has now had sufficient time in which to make any major plant 
changes which may be required. There should therefore be no further delay 
in- the passage of legislation, since each month’s delay involves unnecessary 
suffering for many thousands of animals. 


Ritual slaughter 


Bill C32 exempted not only the ritual cut, but also the preparation for the 
‘cut’, from the provisions of the bill. We take strong exception to this total 
exemption. 
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We believe that death ensues relatively quickly after the ritual cut, and we 
do not recommend the enforcement of a legal requirement which would violate 
the religious scruples of Jews and Mohammedans. The business of getting the 
animal into position for the ritual cut is, however, an entirely different matter. 

It is in general an extremely brutal process. In the case of cattle, they are 
shackled by one leg and dragged from the knocking pen onto the killing floor, 
from which they are hoisted bodily into the air, where they hang head down- 
wards until the Rabbi is ready to administer the cut. The iron shackle biting 
into the flesh, the strain on the leg of a heavy animal being yanked bodily off 
the ground, the inverted position of the animal, and the sight and smell of 
blood all around, must combine to put the animal into a frenzy of pain and 
fear. Calves and sheep are handled in much the same manner. 

That section of the Gwatkin report, which deals with Kosher asecns 
contains the following paragraph: 


In the face of the available evidence and from pbs of the 
operation, it is impossible to take exception to the Shechita as a humane 
method of slaughter. Unfortunately, the method of restraint for cattle 
in this country is not humane and inflicts a good deal of terror and suf- 
fering on the animal to be slaughtered. In the other countries visited, 
this has been overcome by the use of a casting pen. Such a pen, or a 
modification of it if the original is not strong enough, would overcome 
this problem. In England and the other countries visited, the pens 
worked admirably— 

It has the great advantage that the animal need not be turned over 
until the Shohet is ready to make the Shechita cut whereas, under he 
present system, several animals may be on the rail at the same time 
awaiting the stroke. 


The final report makes the following recommendations: 


A casting pen of the Dyne or Weinberg type should be employed 
for the ritual slaughter of cattle. : 

Small calves and sheep should be held or placed in a rack for 
ritual slaughter. 


The casting pen consists of a revolving drum into which the animal is | 
driven. When the Rabbi is ready to make the cut, the drum is rotated so that 
the animal is quickly turned on its back and the neck brought into the correct 
position without any struggling or unnecessary delay. For small animals, 
such as calves and sheep, a rack is used on which the animal is placed in 
readiness for the cut. 


In some European countries ritual slaughter has been declared illegal in 
toto. In others, such as England, the use of casting pens and racks is obligatory. 


There is nothing we believe, in the religious observance of the Jews and 
Mohammedans which requires that the preliminaries to the ritual cut should 
be carried out in any prescribed manner, and we strongly recommend that 
humane slaughter legislation should contain a clause requiring that an ap- 
proved casting pen or rack, should be used in connection with ritual slaughter. 


The cost of an English casting pen landed in Canada is under $5,000. This 
sum is not beyond the means of packers killing for the Kosher trade, if the 
local trade concentrated in the hands of one or two slaughterers. 


If the preparations for the ritual cut, as well as the cut itself, are exempted 
from control by legislation, the position will be worse than if there was no 
legislation at all, since, these barbaric preliminaries will, in effect, receive 
the sanction of the law, and it will become impossible to prosecute such prac- 
tices under the general cruelty provisions of the Criminal Code. 
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Methods used in ritual slaughter are not merely a matter of concern to 
the Jewish and Mohammedan population. The hindquarters of meat for the 
Kosher trade are, we understand, normally sold for Gentile consumption. This 
means that, if ritual slaughter receives total exemption from the law, the 
ordinary consumer will never be sure whether the meat he is eating has been 
humanely killed or not. We believe that the public is entitled to a definite 
assurance on this point. 


Public Opinion 


We do not need to stress the fact that public opinion strongly supports 
humane slaughter legislation. Members of Parliament of long standing have 
stated that they cannot remember having received so much correspondence on 
any one subject from their constituents. Wherever, in fact, existing condi- 
tions in the slaughterhouses have been given publicity, there has been a spon- 
taneous public reaction, followed by a demand for reform. 

This reaction is all the more remarkable in that there has been no well 
organized nation-wide campaign to inform the public of the situation, and there 
is no doubt in our minds that, if the facts were more generally known, the 
whole nation would rise up and demand these reforms. 

We believe further that the larger packers themselves would wich to see 
the introduction of suitable legislation. These firms have expended, and are 
spending, considerable sums on the conversion of their plants to humane 
methods in anticipation of the passage of legislation, and they will now wish 
to see the general application of such methods throughout the industry. The 
packing industry has, in the course of the humane slaughter campaign, inevit- 
ably received a good deal of unfavorable publicity. If some packers are per- 
mitted to continue to use the old methods, the discouragement to meat con- 
sumption will adversely affect the whole industry. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION, 
616 Province Building, 
Vancouver 3, B.C. 


March, 1959. 
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Appendix 1 


EVIDENCE ON SLAUGHTERING METHODS 
GIVEN BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, May 9, 10, 1956. 


Statement by Mr. Paul Kearney, Brooklyn, New York. Freelance writer. 


“As a safety man of some standing, I was appalled at the conditions under 
which men work in Swift’s, Armour’s, Cudahy’s, and Wilson’s. And I could 
see how the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics can report an accident 
frequency for the meat-packing field as a whole which is 3 to 4 times greater 
than in the steel mills, petroleum refineries, or automobile and aircraft plants. 
(From Accident Facts for 1955, National Safety Council, P. 29.) This is a 
natural end product of the filthy, bloody, nerve-wracking procedure of killing 
animals in the archaic and inhumane manner which prevails. 


The best proof of this is that modern, humane and efficient methods at 
Hormel have virtually eliminated employee accidents on the killing floor whil 
at the same time doubling production with fewer men. 


That information is from Hormel. The Oscar Mayer Co. which has also 
voluntarily been in the forefront in humane slaughter improvements likewise 
has an enviable safe record. 


You will doubtless hear from other witnesses many revolting details of 
killing floor practices. I will cite only two incidents which I witnessed, to 
support my reference to the work-pressure factor. 


At Cudahy’s in Omaha, four hysterical hogs were admitted to the 
shackling pen at one time, and as they fought in a wild panic to escape, the 
shackler had to advance into the melee, on a floor slippery with blood and 
muck in order to shackle one. 


By the time he got the chain fastened, that hog had wormed its way in 
between the two other frantic animals whose combined weight of over 450 
lbs were holding it down as the wheel yanked it head over heels into the air. 
Why the leg wasn’t torn out of the socket I don’t understand. But now I do 
understand why the industry, not to mention the hogs, suffers from 3 to 4 
million dollars worth of ham bruises annually. 


At the Armour plant in Omaha, three cattle were admitted to the 
knocking pen simultaneously, also in a high state of panic. Despite their 
lunging around the knocker felled the first with one blow, whereupon the 
other two climbed and stumbled all over the prone body, making it impossible 


for the knocker to get a clean shot at them and adding to the bruise bill in 
the meantime. 


Consequently the knocker had to hit the second and third animals 2 or - 
3 times each before they dropped. By this time the first one was coming to 


and trying to get up. And because of the difficulty in reaching it, it required 
nine additional blows to stun this animal. 


I spent a day after that at Oscar Mayer’s watching that myself af didn’t 
see animals hit more than once. 


No matter how you slice it this is brutality. I am quite sure the American 
housewife has no conception of these primitive methods.” Se 
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Statement by Mr. Fred Myers, Executive Director, Humane Society of 
The United States 


“Hogs, of whieh: some 50 million go through Sone ees every year, 
are killed in this manner: 

Approximately a dozen animals are driven into a shackling pen—a pen 
about the size of a small house kitchen. There a short length of chain is noosed 
around one hind leg of each animal. The end of each chain is then hooked to 
a moving belt or chain which inexorably drags the shrieking animal to one 
end of the room and then upward, dangling by the shackled leg, to a floor 
above. 

On the upper floor, still writhing and shrieking, the hog is carried before 
a man who is called a sticker. The sticker is supposed to plunge a broad- 
bladed knife into the big vein in the throat of the hog. It is not desired that 
the hog shall be quickly killed; the deliberate intent is that the animal shall 
die slowly so that the labouring heart will clear the body of blood. 

Stickers in the big slaughterhouses become quite expert with practice, 
but often the knife fails to strike a struggling hog in the precise spot intended. 
Hogs frequently are struck several times in various parts of the face and head, 
and even in shoulders, before the knife reaches the big vein. 

After a hog is stuck, the overhead conveyor moves it still further along, 
to a huge scalding vat. "It is intended, one assumes, that a hog should have 
become unconscious from loss of blood and shock before it is plunged into the 
scalding water. Ordinary routine leaves about 5 minutes between sticking and 
scalding. 

Not all hogs become unconscious in the allotted time, however, and at 
times the routine is not perfect and the interval between sticking and scalding 
is considerably less than 5 minutes. 

There is certainly no experienced packinghouse worker, in the hogkilling 
department, who has not seen agonized animals strugeling desperately to 
swim out of water that is hot enough to loosen hair. Indeed, the National 
Humane Society has repeatedly been told by packinghouse workers of hogs 
that still showed signs of life, and reflex to stimuli, after going from the 
scalding vats to the big dehairing machines that tumble the animals vigorously 
about and strip the hair from them. . 

The method that we have described is used, with only minor variations 
of technique, in all but two of the major slaughterhouses of America. 

Sheep, lambs and calves:are killed in substantially the same way, although 
they are not, of course, scalded. 

Cattle, because of their size, are handled somewhat differently from the 
smaller animals. The almost universal routine of killing cattle begins by 
driving one or more animals into a knocking-pen—a pen small enough to 
prevent an animal from turning around. On a platform alongside and above 
the floor of the knocking pen stands a man who is called a knocker. The 
knocker uses a long-handled hammer weighing 5 or 6 lbs. to knock animals 
to the floor. 

The objective is a blow on the upper front of the head that will floor a 
cow, steer or bull with a single swing. Even an experienced knocker often 
fails, however, and packinghouses by no means always have experienced men 
for this job. Inspectors for the National Humane Society have repeatedly 
seen knockers take 10 and more blows to stun an animal. One of our men 
recently saw a knocker swing his hammer 21 times before the unfortunate 
steer went down. The hammer often knocks off a horn or smashes a nose or 
eye before the knocker lands his hammer at a stunning point. 

Actual counts, both here arid in England, have revealed that under ordinary 
conditions it takes an average of more than 1.5 blows of the hammer to stun 
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cattle. That means, to put it bluntly, that the cattle are simply being ham- 
mered to the floor—it is a deceptive euphemism to say that the hammer is 
a stunning instrument. 

When a cow, steer or bull has been knocked down—often obviously still 
conscious and bellowing in agony—one side of the knocking pen is lifted and 
the animal is removed, either by tilting the floor of the pen or by a chain 
shackle. The beef animal then is hoisted, much as pigs are, and its throat 
is cut. The animal dies slowly from loss of blood. 

Horses that go to slaughterhouses are killed by the method used on cattle. 
Horses are, if possible treated even more roughly than cattle. 

There can be no doubt that the methods of slaughter described, these 
methods being almost universally used, constitute extreme cruelty. Edward 
R. Swem, editor of the National once leading magazine of the packing 
industry, has written (the National Provisioner, October 4, 1952) of how hogs 
are “chivvied up a ramp... hoisted kicking and twisting, to arrive at a 
second, third or fourth level excited and exhausted, with a spread hind and 
damaged hams’. Mr. Swem speaks also of ‘‘the shackling pen, with its dirt, 
danger, employee irritation and uneven work flow’’. 

It takes really rough handling to cause a “spread hind and damaged hams’”’. 
A 250-lb hog, hoisted by one hind leg, frequently fractures its own pelvis in © 
its agonized, frightened struggles. 

Further evidence of the suffering caused by shackling and hoisting of hogs 
while conscious is provided by a study conducted by the Animal Husbandry 
Department of the University of Minnesota, reported in the Farm Journal and 
Country Gentleman (October 1955). The study revealed that “the common 
packing plant practice of shackling hogs—hanging them up by one leg, before 
they are stuck—is costing the pork industry (and farmers) about $3 million 
a year.” The loss results, according to the University, from damage caused 
to hams by internal bleeding which, in turn, is caused by the hoisting... 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon* 


“T sometimes think that a century or two hence our descendants on hear- 
ing of our accepted practices in slaughterhouses will look back upon the 
twentieth century with the same mingled feelings of dismay, abhorrence and 
incredulity we experience of reading of convivial crowds at a public execution 
200 years ago.” .. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have talked with many of the men who work in slaughter- 
houses, both in my own state and elsewhere in the nation. These men, so 
far as I have been able to observe, are among the strong and zealous opponents 
of some of the inhumane methods presently employed in slaughterhouses. They 
rebel against inflicting pain upon helpless animals, which form the meat pro- 
ducers of the Nation and thus support the jobs on which these men are depend- 
ent. But the workers in slaughterhouses are not in control of those plants. 
They did not design the cruel front end of the production line. They cannot 
institute new methods of slaughter, unless their employers so dictate and 
decide. Once or twice I have had members of the Butcher Workers’ Union 
observe to me, ‘We realize that cruel ways of slaughter will only hurt the 
meat industry and promote vegetarianism among Americans. We believe 
that every possible humane method of killing should be used by slaughter- 
houses, just as soon as it is developed.’’. 


*Evidence on Slaughtering Methods given before a Subcommittee of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, United States Senate, May 9, 10, 1956. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1959. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


1. On Tuesday, March 10, 1959, the House referred to your Committee 
for consideration the subject of humane slaughter of food animals. 


2. Your Committee held ten meetings during which it heard statements, 
briefs, and evidence from the Honourable Davie Fulton, Minister of Justice; 
Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director General, and Dr. R. S. Gwatkin, Senior 
Research Officer of Health of Animals Division, both of the Department of 
Agriculture; The Canadian Jewish Congress, represented by Messrs. S. Hayes, 
S. M. Harris and Rabbi S. M. Zambrowsky; British Columbia Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, represented by Mr. R. C. Nerriam, Q.C.; 
Canadian Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, represented by Mr. 
W.N. Dunlop; Meat Packers Council of Canada, represented by Messrs. E. S. 
Manning and Dr. G. F. Clarke; Ontario Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, represented by Mr. R. C. Friend; Toronto Humane Society, rep- 
resented by Col. E. G. Reade, and E. L. Taylor; Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, represented by Mr. H. H. Hannam; Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, represented by Messrs. G. Hill and J. Patterson; Humane Slaughter 
Association, represented by Mr. P. R. U. Stratton; Canadian Federation of 
Humane Societies, represented by Lt. Col. R. Taylor, O.B.E., Dr. A. E. Cameron 
and Mr. W. R. Gunn, Q.C., and the United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


3. Your Committee heard evidence revealing various instances of in- 
humane handling and slaughter of food animals. 


4. Your Committee considered two suggestions which were submitted 
with respect to the humane slaughter of food animals: firstly, by way of an 
amendment to the Criminal Code, and secondly, by a statute to amend the 
Meat Inspection Act providing for the regulation of establishments now sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction in which food animals are killed. 


5. Your Committee notes that federal legislation under the Meat Inspection 
Act. covers government-inspected plants which perform approximately 80 
per cent of the slaughtering of food animals in Canada. 


6. Your Committee recommends, after due deliberation, that legislation 
amending the Meat Inspection Act be introduced to provide for humane 
handling and slaughter regulations. 


7. Your Committee, after careful deliberation, submits the following 
recommendations for incorporation into legislation to provide for the humane 
slaughter of food animals,— 

(a) That inadequate holding pens and/or unsafe ramps, inclines and 
floor surfaces over which animals must move in packing plants or 
slaughterhouses shall be considered inhumane; 

(b) That the combination of shackling and hoisting of a food animal 
before rendering it unconscious shall be considered inhumane; 
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(c) Humane methods of slaughter shall be deemed to include 
(i) shooting, 
(ii) schechita (the Hebrew term for slaughter) as practised in 

compliance with Hebrew religious requirements; 

(d) Humane methods of pre-slaughter shall be deemed to include 
(i) stunning with a mechanical stunner, 
(ii) certain electrical stunning methods, 
(iii) the use of anaesthetizing agents. 

8. That the operation of the proposed law be postponed for a reasonable 


period to enable all persons affected thereby to take the necessary steps to 
comply with the law when it becomes effective. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is. 
appended. 
| Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 5, 1959. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 11.00 a.m. this day. The Chairman; Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman, Messrs. Best, Broome, Charlton, 
Crestohl, Doucett, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hales, 
Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Kindt, Kucherepa, Letourneau, 
MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre), McBain, MclIlraith, McIntosh, Mont- 
gomery, Nasserden, Phillips, Rapp, Regnier, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Speak- 
man, Stanton, Thomas, Thompson, Villeneuve, and Walker. (34) 


The Committee proceeded to consider two draft bills submitted by the 
Minister of Justice, Hon. Davie Fulton dealing with humane slaughter of 
food animals. 


Various suggestions and recommendations were proposed by members 
of the Committee. 


Agreed—That the Chairman appoint a Sescormitiee to draft recom- 
mendations for consideration by the Committee. 


At 12.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


-Monbay, June 15, 1959. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 9.30 a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Broome, Charlton, Crestohl, Cooper, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forbes, Hales, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Kuch- 
erepa, McBain, Mcllraith, McIntosh, Montgomery, Noble, Pascoe, Rapp, Smith 
(Lincoln), Southam, Stanton, Thomas, Tucker, and Walker. (23) 


The Committee proceeded to consider a draft ““Report to the House” pre- 
sented by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


Paragraphs 1 and 2 were adopted. 


On Paragraph 3, line 2, an amendment was moved by Mr. Hales, seconded 
by Mr. Southam, that between the words “inhumane” and “slaughter”, be 
inserted the words “handling and’. Carried on division. 


Paragraph 3, as amended, was adopted. 


Agreed—That paragraph 4 of the draft report be re-numbered paragraph 
5, and that paragraph 5 be numbered paragraph 4. 


On new Paragraph 4, line 3, on motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. 
Hales, 
Resolved—That the word ‘‘one” be panied by the word “firstly’’. 


Paragraph 4, as amended, was adopted. 
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On new Paragraph 5, line 1, on motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded by 
Mr. Hales, | 

Resolved—That after the word “legislation”, be added the following 
words: “under the Meat Inspection Act.” 


Paragraph 5, as amended, was adopted. 


On Paragraph 6, on motion of Mr. MclIlraith, seconded by Mr. Crestohl, 


Resolved—That paragraph 6 of the Draft Report be deleted and the follow- 
ing paragraph substituted: 

“Your Committee recommends after due deliberation that tegislation 
amending the Meat Inspection Act be introduced to provide for humane hand- 
ling and slaughter regulations.” 

It was moved by Mr. Crestohl, seconded by Mr. MclIlraith, that : Seep 
6 be amended to add after the word “regulations”, the following: “having 
due regard for the religious freedom, practices and observances of all people 
in Canada’. The amendment was negatived on division. 


Paragraph 6, as amended, was adopted. 


On Paragraph 7 (a), it was moved by Mr. Thomas, seconded by Mr. 
Walker, 

Resolved—tThat in line 2, after the word “surfaces”, the following words 
be deleted: ‘provided for the driving and handling of food animals prior to 
slaughter, and ‘the following words substituted: “over which animals must 
move in packing plants or slaughterhouses.” 


Paragraph 7 (a), as amended, was adopted. 


On Paragraph 7 (b), it was moved by Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. 
Crestohl, that in line 1, after the word ‘That’, be inserted the words, “the 
combination of’’, and that in line 1 the word ‘“‘/or’’ be deleted. 

An amendment to the motion was moved by Mr. Thomas, seconded by 
Mr. Montgomery, that in line 1 the following words be deleted: “That shack- 
ling and hoisting of a food animal’’, and be substituted by the following words: 
“That hoisting by one leg of a food animal’’. 


The: amendment was negatived on division. 
Motion of Mr. Walker was carried. 
Paragraph 7 (b), as amended, was adopted. 


On Paragraph 7 (c), it was moved by Mr. Thomas, seconded by Mr. 
Mcllraith, that the heading of sub-paragraph (d) which includes the follow- 
ing words be deleted: 

“(d) Humane methods of pre-slaughter shall be deemed to include” 
and that sections numbered (i), (ji) and (ili) of sub-paragraph (d) be 
renumbered to become sections iii, iv and v of Paragraph 7 (c). The motion 
was negatived on division. 


Paragraph 7 (c) was adopted. 
On Paragraph 7 (d), on the suggestion of Mr. Kucherepa, it was agreed 


that in section (iii) the words ‘‘carbon dioxide for anaesthetization” be deleted 
and substituted by the words: “anaesthetizing agents’’. 


Paragraph 7 (d), as amended, was adopted. 
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On Paragraph 8, it was moved by Mr. Crestohl, seconded by Mr. MclIlraith, 
that paragraph 8 be deleted and the following paragraph substituted: 

“Your Committee also notes that food animals killed in accordance with 
Hebrew religious requirements must not first be maimed or rendered uncon- 
scious by stunning or other means. We, therefore, further recommend that, 
before legislation dealing with this method is promulgated, further study be 
made of alternate procedures by which the animal can be presented by humane 
means for the actual “Shechita” cut. To this end your Committee recommends 
that the Government consult with leading Canadian packers, abattoirs, veterin- 
arians and other scientists with a view to the installation and use of casting 
pens or other approved procedures for the humane slaughter of animals so as 
to preserve for the people of the Hebrew faith their fundamental right to 
exercise the freedom of their religious practices in Canada.” 


Motion negatived on division. 


Mr. MclIlraith suggested a replacement paragraph 8 but no amendment 
was moved. 


Paragraph 8 was adopted on division. 


The draft “Report to the House’ which was amended and adopted as 
amended, was ordered to be presented as the Committee’s “Second Report to 
the House.” 


At 11.50 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Note: Messrs. Korchinski and Horner (Jasper-Edson) replaced Messrs. Mont- 
gomery and Grills after the morning sitting of June 23. 


“~ 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
FRIDAY, June 12, 1959. 


Ordered,—That the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1958, which was tabled on February 6th, and 
the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1958, which was tabled 
on March 23rd, and the Supplementary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board 
on the 1957-58 Pool Accounts for Wheat, Oats and Barley, tabled today, be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


TUESDAY, June 16, 1959. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Dubois, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), 
Grills, Muir (Lisgar), Hicks, Milligan and Robinson be substituted for those 
of Messrs. Dorion, Best, Walker, MacLean (Winnipeg North Centre), Broome, 
Kucherepa and Thompson respectively on the Standing Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization. 


- TUESDAY, June 23, 1959. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Korchinski and Horner (Jasper- 
Edson) be substituted for those of Messrs. Montgomery and Grills respectively 
on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


Attest. ; 
LEON J. RAYMOND 


Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 23, 1959. 
(11) 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.30 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boivin, Boulanger, Brunsden, Cadieu, 
Campbell (Lambton-Kent), Charlton, Cooper, Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, 
Gundlock, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Lahaye, Letourneau, MclIlraith, Milli- 
gan, Montgomery, Nasserden, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp, Regnier, Smith (Lincoln), 
Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Tucker, and Villeneuve- (32). 


In attendance: Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, Chief 
Commissioner; W. Riddel, Assistant Chief Commissioner; W. E. Robertson, 
Commissioner; J. T. Dallas, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller and 
C. B. Davidson, Executive Assistant. | 3 


The Chairman read the Committee’s Order of Reference. 
On motion of Mr. Thomas, seconded by Mr. Southam, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in relation to the 
Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year ending July 31, 
1958 and the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1958. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. McNamara who in turn introduced the 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1957-58. 


The Board’s Report was read section by section and questions were 
answered by Messrs. McNamara, Riddel, Robertson and Earl. 
The following sections of Part I of the Report were approved: 
1..General Comment—Crop year 1957-58 
2. Canadian Crop Development and Supplies 
3. Legislation 
4. Transportation 


At 12.20 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(12) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization resumed at 
3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Brunsden Doucett, Fane, 
Forbes, Gundlock, Horner (Acadia), Horner (Jasper-Edson), Howe, Korchinski, 
Mcllraith, McIntosh, Milligan, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Rompre, 
Southam, Speakman and Stanton—(22). 
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In attendance: (Same as morning sitting). 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Canadian 
Wheat board for the Crop Year 1957-58. , 


The following sections of Part I of the Report were approved: 
5. Delivery Quotas : 
6. Handling Agreement 
Mr. McNamara supplied answers to questions asked at the morning sitting. 


Agreed,—That this Committee sit again this evening at 8:15 p.m. 
At 5.50 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.15 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization resumed at 8.15 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Barrington, Boivin, Boulanger, Bruns- 
den, Charlton, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), 
Horner (Jasper-Edson), Korchinski, Lahaye, Letourneau, McBain, Mcllraith, 
McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Rompre, Southam, Stanton, 
Thomas, and Tucker—(28). 


In attendance: (Same as at morning and afternoon sittings). 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1957-58. 


On Section 7,—1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, Messrs. McNamara, Riddel 
and Earl were questioned. 


Questioning continuing, at 10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 24. : 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. | 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, June 23, 1959. 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We have a quorum so we will proceed. 


Before we proceed further, I will read the terms of reference: 


That the annual report of the Canadian wheat board for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1958, which was tabled on February 6, and the 
report of the board of grain commissioners for 1958, which was tabled 

on March 23, and the supplementary report of the Canadian wheat 

board on the 1957-58 pool accounts for wheat, oats and barley, tabled 
today, be referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization. 


I would ask someone to move that we print 750 copies in English and 
250 copies in French of the evidence given before this committee. 


Mr. THOMAS: I will so move. 
Mr. SOUTHAM: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Thomas and seconded by Mr. 
Southam that we print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French. All 
in favour; contrary, if any? I declare the motion carried. 

We are very pleased to have the members of the wheat board here to- 
day. We welcome them and, without further comment, I will ask Mr. Mc- 
Namara to introduce the members in attendance. 


Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board): 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and gentlemen: the wheat board very much 
appreciate this opportunity of meeting the committee and discussing with you 
our report for the 1957-58 crop year. All the board is in attendance, as well 
as two of our senior officials. I hope we have the files and the ability to give 
you the answers to questions you will want to ask us concerning our 
operations. ) : : 

I would like to have the opportunity at this time of introducing my col- 
leagues. This is Mr. William Riddel, assistant chief commissioner of our board. 


Also in attendance is Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioner and our new 


commissioner, Mr. J. T. Dallas. Mr. Dallas joined us in September. He was 
formerly executive vice president and director of Continental Grain Com- 
pany (Canada) Ltd and a welcomed addition to our board. Then we have 
Mr. Davidson, our executive assistant and Mr. Gordon, our comptroller. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we follow the procedure of last 
year. Mr. Earl can read the report and we will be available then for any 
discussions and will endeavour to answer any questions the members would 
like to refer to us. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I was just wondering about tomorrow morn- 
ing. Wednesday morning generally is caucus day for the different parties. 
What are your thoughts about this committee sitting tomorrow morning, or 
would you rather dispense with these hearings until after the caucus? What 
is the pleasure of the committee? 
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Mr. THomas: Well, Mr. Chairman, since the members of the board are 
here, I think we should get through the business as rapidly as we can. That 
would be my reaction. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we should dis- 
pense with the meeting for tomorrow morning anyway. I would like to attend 
this and also attend the caucus; I do not know how we can do both. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments? 
Mr. ForBES: What about this afternoon? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will be sitting this afternoon. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen? Are there any further comments? 


Mr. McILRalItTH: Is not that proposition something that should be decided 
after we see what progress we make this morning and this afternoon? 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be fine. If it will give our Clerk time enough 
to send out the notices, it is perfectly satisfactory with me. All right, gentle- 
men, we will leave that in abeyance-until this afternoon and at that time we 
will see what progress we have made. 

I would suggest to the committee that we follow the same procedure 
we followed last year, take up the wheat board report paragraph by paragraph, 
and pass each paragraph. In this way we will not be wandering all over 
the place. Would that be satisfactory to the members of the committee? 


Agreed. 
Mr. GORDON EarRL (Comptroller, The Canadian Wheat Board): 


PART +1 


1. General Comment—Crop Year 1957-58 


World production of wheat in 1957-58 was only slightly cries 
than the record production of 1956-57. As in most crop years, the dis- 
tribution of world production between countries and areas was important. 

Western Europe experienced a favourable growing season, with 
the result that wheat production was substantially larger than in 1956 
when extensive winter damage was sustained. Production in the 
United Kingdom was slightly smaller than in 1956. However, larger 
wheat crops were harvested in Belgium, The Netherlands, Western 
Germany, Switzerland and France; these countries comprising the 
principal area of crop damage in 1956. Improved or above average 
wheat production in normal wheat importing countries of Continental 
Europe resulted in a smaller demand for imported wheat. Available 
statistics indicate that the 1957 harvest in Eastern Europe was also 
considerably larger than in the previous year. 

In contrast to Europe, the 1957 wheat production in the major 
exporting countries declined sharply. The combined wheat production 
of the United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia and North African 
exporting countries was some 350 million bushels less than in 1956. The 
largest reduction occurred in Canada, while Australia harvested about 
one-half of normal production. The smaller production of wheat in the 
major exporting countries had only a limited immediate effect on the 
international wheat position because of the large reserve stocks in the 
United States and Canada. 

Increases or decreases in production in other countries and in other 
areas did not materially affect the course of international trade in wheat 
during 1957-58. 
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International trade in wheat declined by some 200 million bushels 
in the crop year 1957-58 mainly because of the improved wheat crop in 
Western Europe. Exports from the United States amounted to 402 
million bushels as compared with 549 million bushels in the previous 
crop year. Argentina exported 77 million bushels as compared with 98 
million bushels in the previous year. Australian exports, reflecting the 
small harvest of 1957-58 were 68 million bushels as compared with 126 
million bushels in the previous crop year. On the other hand, exports 
of wheat from Canada increased sharply from 262 million bushels in 
1956-57 to 316 million bushels in 1957-58. 

During the crop year the United States disposal programmes con- 
tinued as a major factor in the international wheat position and resulted 
in the United States accounting for over 40% of international trade 
in wheat for the second successive crop year. United States disposal 
programmes appear to have placed more emphasis upon the require- 
ments of under-developed countries, and less wheat was disposed of 
under the barter provisions of P.L. 480. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any comments in connection with 
paragraph 1? ) 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Reference is made to the decline in production in Canada; 
have you any figures indicating the amount of the decline, or does that come 
later? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have those figures and we will give them to you 
in a few minutes. 


Mr: Horner (Acadia): I have a question with regard to the disposal 
program in the United States. We are led to believe that the United States are 
increasing their efforts to dispose of wheat under this clause P.L. 480; is this 
true, or has the board any evidence of this in its present year? 


Mr. McNamara: Of course, we are discussing the 1957-58 crop year and, 
as our. report states, the Americans showed much more restraint during that 
particular crop year than in the previous one. You will recall that our govern- 
ment made representations to them. Our minister, along with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the United States, took part in the discussions and we noticed 
that as a result of these discussions there seemed to be more restraint on the 
part of our American friends in their surplus disposal program. 

We are not discussing the current year; but I have not the same feeling 
today as I had at the time this report was issued as to what the American 
proposals are; but we will probably be discussing those later on in the report. 

If the gentleman who asked for information about the decline in the crops 
looks under table IV in the supplement to this report in the back of the book 
as table IV, he will see that we show the carry-over, the commercial supply, 
production, the total supplies and the disposition by years from 1933-34 to 
1958-59. We referred to the production of the previous year, 1956-57, of 573 
million bushels, and in 1957-58, 370 million bushels, Canadian production. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Horner has raised a very important 
point. I have always held that any discussion of the wheat board report is not 
as helpful as it could be if we are going to be confined merely to discussing 
something that has gone on in the past. 

I think the general opinion of the committee in a case like this, in dis- 
cussing this grain disposal program, is important to the wheat board and to 
the government in its dealings with the United States. As I read the figures 
in the past, the United States is making a tremendous drive in this field. Their 
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proportion of the export market is going up. I think we would like an assur- 
ance from the wheat board that Canada is successfully meeting this hee a 
competition. 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the point Mr. Argue makes, 
and I would point out, when we get into our supplementary report, that it 
deals with the closing out of the 1957-58 Pool. I think at that time, when we 
deal with that, we will be very pleased to discuss further with the committee 
the current American position. In this report we deal with it in more detail. 
As I say, we will be very pleased to discuss it frankly with you at that time. 

Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, could the chairman of the wheat board com- 
ment on the reasons for the increase in the Canadian exports while exports from 
other nations seem to be dropping? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, dealing strictly in the 1957-58 year, as we state in 
our report the reduction in some of the main markets accounted for it. One 
of the major reasons is that Australia, which is not a large exporter of wheat, 
had a very small crop and had to import a limited quantity of wheat during 
that year. A similar situation prevailed in the Argentine, and so the competi- 
tion from two normal exporters was not as keen as it normally would be. 

The American market during the crop year showed quite a lot of restraint, 
particularly under the barter programs that had been vicious the year before. 
I think the reason lies in a combination of those factors, plus the fact, and 
the very important fact, that in 1957-58 we reversed the trend in so far as 
quality was concerned. For the previous crop years we had a succession of 
pretty poor quality crops in so far as quality markets were concerned. 

In 1957-58 and, again, last year, the quality of our wheat put on the 
market was a little better than normal. That was a major factor in our 
selling successes. 

I think it is also fair to say that the assistance the government made 
available to us, and in particular the assistance under the Colombo plan was 
very helpful in its overall effect; and we received very excellent assistance 
and cooperation from the trade sworkine as agents in securing markets for 
our grain. 

Mr. ARGUE: I wonder if I might ask a further question on that point? 
It has to do with the government’s assistance in providing schemes for the 
disposal of Canadian wheat. You mentioned that last, but I do think it would 
be a very important factor. I wonder whether you could tell the committee 
how many bushels of Canadian wheat during this crop year were exported 
under some type of Canadian government assistance, Colombo assistance, or 
otherwise—that is, apart from strictly cash sales? cere 

Mr. McNamara: I would be glad to give you that. I did mention that 
government aid was most excellent; and it must be rated on that basis 
because it was most helpful to us in our efforts to meet this objective, which 
I think was a very satisfactory situation last year under the conditions which 
existed. But under various export assistance programs we exported a total of 
31,070,000 bushels of wheat. We can give you a breakdown of those. 

Under the Colombo plan, the regular Colombo plan, it was 6,198,000 
bushels; special gifts to Colombo plan countries, 8,960,000 bushels; long-term 
loans to Colombo plan countries—that was to India—14,933,000 bushels. Then 
the government made available to the United Nations relief works agencies, 
979,000 bushels, in the form of flour, which brings it to a total of 31,070,000 
bushels, for a value of $50,680, 000. Is_ that the information which you 
wanted, sir? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes, thank you. 

Mr. McIutrarrH: What is the figure, the dollars total? 


Mr. McNamara: It is $50,680,000. 
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Mr. ARGUE: How does this compare with the quantity sold under this 
type of program over the previous year? 


Mr. McNamara: Just give me a minute, and I will give you that 
information. 


Mr. ARGUE: Fine. 
Mr. McNamara: It is available here, but I do not know the exact figures. 


Mr. ARGUE: Could you tell us how much wheat was sold to iron curtain 
countries during that crop year? 


Mr. McNamara: Could we come back to that? 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: While these figures are being looked up, I wonder if we 
could save a considerable amount of time and hardship on the part of the 
secretary of the board by waiving reading this report? We could all read it—I 
think we can all read this report and underline the aspects upon which we wish 
to question the board, thereby saving a great deal of time. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee on that suggestion? 

Mr. ArGuE: I think it would be much more expeditious if we dealt with 
it by reading the report this year. It has been read for as many years as I 


have been on this committee, and I think it makes for a more satisfactory 


discussion, rather than having a hit and miss discussion, if it is not read. 


The CHAIRMAN: Last year it was the desire of the committee to take up 
the report, paragraph by paragraph or item by item. It seemed to me to be 
very satisfactory. 


Mr. ArGueE: I think so too. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering if we could go on to paragraph 2, and 
then come back to this. 


Mr. Earu: Paragraph 2, Canadian crop development and supplies: 


2. Canadian Crop Development and Supplies 


The following table shows acreages seeded to grains and. flaxseed in 
the prairie provinces in 1957, along with comparative statistics for 1956: 


: 1957 1956 Percentage 
Acreage Acreage Change 
(thousand acres) 

MGA rhs tienes aly 20,360 22,064 — 7.7 
RDA one tne Balu ses ah eh UA gat 7,805 8,658 — 9.8 
Dye Fp; ANC aan iar actar AB ar fo ve ea 9,209 8,181 +12.6 
BANTEO3 ee Ca tea yin ci par AR Ne hho 455 452 + .7 
ASS PCRE 52 Geek d hint tere tc eee 3,462 3,010 +15.0 
SPOTS et kok Wane le eo ne att 41,291 42,365 — 2.5 


Wheat acreage in the prairie provinces amounted to 20.4 million 
acres in 1957. This was the smallest acreage seeded to wheat since 1943 
and the second lowest wheat acreage reported since the 1920’s. There 
was a sharp decline in oats acreage. The decline in wheat and oats acre- 
ages was accompanied by increased acreages seeded to barley, flaxseed 
and forage crops, and an increased acreage in summerfallow. 

Seeding commenced in early May and was completed under favour- 
able conditions. Grain crops developed normally through the month of 
June, although lack of rainfall over wide areas in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta caused anxiety. During the month of July the pattern and the 
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volume of grain production in the prairie provinces were established. 
Continuing drought during the first half of July resulted in deteriora- 
tion. of grain crops in Saskatchewan and Alberta even though tempera- 
tures were moderate. The process of crop deterioration was hastened in 
the last half of July as hot, dry weather prevailed. For the first time 
since 1949 drought was wilespeeed and damaging, and a critical factor 
in crop development. 


Harvesting commenced in mid-August but was soon delayed by 
unfavourable weather. The bulk of the harvesting was completed in late 
September and during October. Unfavourable harvesting weather con- 
tinued on the Peace River area and in sections of northern Alberta. 
Of the grain which was harvested in this area, a high percentage was 
tough or damp, and severe crop damage was sustained through inability 
to complete harvesting operations before winter set in. 


The following table shows estimated grain production in the 
prairie provinces in 1957, along with comparative estimates for 1956: 


1957 1956 
(thousand bushels) 
ATICA tae Ge a a aes eStamy aor he as 349,000 551,000 
(Feo Sei ea fee OR ae BRED Neary oalte: Veer oS ba Sh 234,000 ~ 400,000 
Bee oh col Ney Tay Sho AON ar eae eer 209,000 262,000 
BE eit os Vay Flea Ge aN ee aN ae ann tae 6,300 6,350 
FORA SCO oe Oi ict Ree genres Veh eae emi TE 18,900 34,600 
AGS 221 gp ee MBA ae eet oe eae retinas Micon, ste Se Regs ot 817,200 1,253,950 


The unfavourable growing season of 1957 is reflected in the fore- 
going estimates. Production of grains and flaxseed amounted to 817.2 
million bushels in 1857 as compared with 1,253.9 million bushels in 1956. 
The main reductions occurred in respect to wheat and oats. 


As shown by the above table the prairie provinces produced 349 
millions bushels of wheat in 1957 as compared with 551 million bushels 
in 1956. Oats production was estimated at 234 million bushels as com- 
pared with 262 million bushels in 1956. Little change occurred in the 
production of rye. Flaxseed production was sharply curtailed, amounting 
to 18.9 million bushels as compared with 34.6 million bushels in the 
previous year. 


In addition to the quantities of grain available from the 1957 
harvest, total Canadian commercial supplies of wheat, oats and barley 
for the crop year 1957-58 included the commercial carry-over from 
the previous year (grain in country and terminal elevators, mills and in 
transit, but excluding stocks on farms). The following table indicates 
the inward commercial carry-over of wheat, oats and barley in Canada 
as at August 1, 1957, with comparable figures for the corresponding date 
of previous years: 

August 1 August 1 August 1 


1957 1956 ~ 1955 


(million bushels) 


Wrhicat..fes See te a ees 410.4 375.4 398.9 
Oats stn Geta kd ees 54.1 47.9 30.6 
Hanley. Sh A d,s Re 61.8 60.5 49.2 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any comments on paragraph 2? 


Mr. McI.rartH: What are the acreage figures available for 1958? I know 
they come into the results of the next crop year. . 


Mr. McNamara: The pure statistics, if required, are a preliminary esti- 
mate; but the final acreage figures are not available. Is that right, Mr. 
Davidson? 1958—I am sorry. 


Mr. McILRAITH: I am asking for 1958. These are for 1957. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, table 1, in the back of the book—just a very slight 
reduction. You will notice in 1958 we had 20,244,000 as compared with 
20,360,000. . 

I might point out that according to the estimates for 1959 there is an 
increase in the western wheat acreage—about 6 per cent, I believe it is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, there is an opinion in certain quarters in the 
country that the grain producers on the prairies have gone on seeding very 
large acreages of wheat and that these huge acreages have resulted in sur- 
pluses. The fact brought out by these figures is that, the government 
guaranteeing the initial price, the agricultural producers under the Canadian 
Wheat Board—which is supported by more than 90 per cent of the farmers— 
has not resulted in an increase in acreage. As a matter of fact, apart from 
a slight increase this year, the trend now for a number of years—by farmers 
—has been to reduce their wheat acreage? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, I would agree with you. I think the Canadian 
government policy—as administrated by the board—has been very effective 
under these periods of surplus conditions in controlling acreage. It has 
been much more effective than some of the policies they have, for instance, 
in the south. 

In other words, the responsibility has been left pretty well on the 
producer. We have taken off the farms all the grain possible to deliver to 
commercial facilities, and the producer has regulated his grain production 
himself, I think Canada can be proud of the way he has dealt with that 
grain under these conditions and must give credit to these producers who 
have controlled their acreage in line with the grain they have on their farms 
and which they could deliver. 

We have discussed this with the wheat conferences and all our friends 
in the south, and we have had no trouble at ail in defending our policies. 
Most nations agree, I think, that Canada has set out a very effective policy 
in this regard. 


Mr. ARGUE: The United States policy, as far as controlling acreage is 
concerned—when they have tried to control it—is to seed acreage quotas 
per farm, and the farmer then, very naturally, does everything he can 
to produce as much wheat as possible on his restricted. acreage. It has been 
highly successful. Generally speaking, the more they have restricted his 
acreage, the greater his production has been, because he has undertaken 
certain farm practices that have increased his acreage. There is control— 
and if you would elaborate on this a little more, I would appreciate it— 
there is very definite type of control over the wheat situation in Canada, 
which is a government policy supported by the farmers; and the type of 
control is when the wheat board, by quotas, regulates the quantity that any 
farmer can deliver. Then the farmer himself is free to produce that quantity; 
if he can, ten times as much, or less, if he desires. If he has a huge pile-up 
of wheat on his farm, part of the reason may be that he wished to maintain 
wheat acreage rather than diversify to something else? 


Mr. McNamara: I think the statement the member of the committee 
has made is absolutely correct: that is my view too. It has been a most 
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effective manner of dealing with surplus production in Canada. I know the 
policies entered into by some of our friends in the south—I do not want 
to try to explain their policy; I just cannot understand it; it is changing all 
the time—but certainly, I do not want any part of it. 


Mr. ARGUE: The only part of it I like is the price. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I think the most significant part of this paragraph 
is the fact that the crop deteriorated during the last half of July, on, due 
to hot and dry weather, and in some parts they had unfavourable harvesting 
weather for—as I follow this—about a quarter of the No. 4 wheat this year. 
Would the chairman comment on the fact that last year, 1958, a greater 
percentage of the wheat was of a better quality, due to better weather 
conditions? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, that is right. In this particular year it was featured 
by a heavy production of 4 northern wheat. When we come to the supple- 
mentary report, you will note we had some difficulty in marketing No. 4 
northern in relation to the higher price for the straight grade. But in the past 
year the crops were mostly No. 2 and No. 3; very little of No. 4, and we were 
pretty well out of the woods as far as the No. 4 northern surplus was con- 
cerned, which we were carrying at that time. 


-Mr. ArGuE: I wonder if Mr. McNamara could tell the committee why, 
in his opinion, the farmer has increased his wheat acreage this year by some 
6 per cent? . 


Mr. McNamara: This would just be a personal opinion, but I think there 
are a number of factors that enter into that. One of the large factors, of 
course, was that in quite a wide area of the west, by the end of July last 
year we had taken most of the surplus wheat off the farms. We still had a 
heavy carry-over in certain areas, but it was pretty well concentrated in 
the old Palliser triangle. I think that was a factor last July, plus the marketing 
trouble this year. Most of the surplus they had been carrying had been disposed 
of and there was also the fact that the marketings of oats and barley were 
slightly heavy and prices not too attractive which influenced some of them 
to think they could go back and increase the acreage in wheat. I think also 
a late spring affected that swing. However, it has not been a major swing and 
I am not alarmed by the increase in the wheat acreage. I do not think it will 
raise a substantial problem. 


Mr. ArcuE: Unless it rains. 
Mr. McNAMARA: We always want rain. 


Mr. Rapp: Has the decrease in the oil bearing seeds had any effect on 
the increase of the wheat acreage? For instance, the latest report indicates 
there is an increase of about 225,000 acres in the three wheat provinces. 


Mr. McNamara: Well, it has a bearing on it. Of course, the acreage under 
flaxseed and other oil bearing crops is light compared to wheat. Prices have 
not been good but they have been reasonably attractive. Fortunately, they 
have been able to merchandise the bulk of the production of flaxseed and 
other oil bearing seeds. It is difficult for me to say as I am not an agricultural 
expert, but I think the local condition prevailing in a particular area has more 
of a bearing on whether or not they put in flaxseed at seeding time. 

Some farmers have found that flaxseed tends to dirty the land and they 
are not anxious to switch. I would think the relationship of flaxseed and other 
oil bearing seeds to grain is just about right. The trend has been to merchandise 
it at reasonably satisfactory prices. At the present time we have no sizable 
carry-over. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with paragraph 3, Legislation. 


-. -/. ~ 
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Mr. EARL: 
3. Legislation 
There was no amendments to the Canadian Wheat Board Act during 
1957-58. 


The Prairie Grain Advance Payments eke was enacted in the fall of 
1957 and proclaimed on November 25, 1957. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to provide for cash advances on farm stored grain pending delivery 
of such grain to The Canadian Wheat Board. Section 7 of the Act provides 
for the basis of advance payments and is quoted as follows: 


“7. (1) Subject to this section, the amount of an advance payment 
to a producer in respect of the grain deliverable under the permit 
book specified in the application shall be the quantity of threshed 
grain (irrespective of its grade and excluding grain deliverable 
under a unit quota) that the applicant has in storage otherwise 
than in an elevator and undertakes to deliver to the Board, less 
any undelivered grain in respect of which a previous advance 
payment was made, multiplied by 
(a) fifty cents per bushel in the case of wheat, 

(b) twenty cents per bushel in the case of oats, and 
(c) thirty-five cents per bushel in the case of barley. 


(2) The quantity of each grain in respect of which an advance pay- 
ment may be made to a producer shall not exceed the quantity 
that would be deliverable under the applicant’s current permit 
book on a quota of six bushels per specified acre minus the 
quantity of grain (other than deliveries under a unit quota) 
delivered by the applicant to the Board prior to his application 
and during the crop year in which the application is made. 

(3) Not more than a total of three thousand dollars shall be paid as 

‘ advance payments in respect of grain to be delivered under the 
permit books specified in an application.” 


The Act also prescribed the procedures to be followed in the distribu- 
tion and repayment of advance payments. Advance payments are interest 
free to producers unless an advance is declared to be in default. Pursuant 
to the Act, the Board entered into an agreement with elevator companies 
whereby the companies act as agents of the Board in making advance pay- 
ments and receiving repayments. The operations of the Board in respect 
to the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act are dealt with in Parts II and 
IV of this report. 

The loaning provisions of the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Financing Act expired on June 1, 1958. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 


Mr. ARGUE: I am wondering at what stage we could ask questions concern- 
ing the method used in the distribution of the $1 per acre payment. It is not 
strictly an amendment to the act. 

Mr. EARL: It is not referred to in this report. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is it satisfactory that we take it up at this stage. 

Mr. McNAMarA: We are in the hands of the committee on this. So far as 
the acreage payment is concerned the Canadian wheat board is just the agency 
which the government used for distributing the payments. The policy of pay- 
ment is not under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. ARGUE: I wish to ask some siiestions about the mechanical operation of 
sending out the dollar payment. ~ 
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Mr. McNamMara: I am in the hands of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is the pleasure of the committee perhaps we might deal 
with this after we have dealt with the board’s report. 

Mr. ARGUE: The question has to do with what was the board’s policy and 
what precautions were taken to make certain that individual wheat producers 
did not receive more than one payment. I think this is important. I think there 
was a good deal of confusions in respect of the government’s policy at the time. 
I know quite a substantial number of producers received more than one 
cheque. I have heard confusing reports as to what was the intention of the 
government. Certainly the latter intention was that one farmer should 
receive not more than $200. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the desire of the committee? 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I think it should be taken up after we have gone 
through the report. Certainly it does not come under this report. Discussions 
such as this could last for quite a while. 

Mr. Tuomas: Mr. Chairman, might I ask whether or not the board ob- 
served any difficulties in the administration of these advances on stored 
grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we must make our decision whether or not we are 
going on with this discussion now or wait until we have dealt with the report 
of the Canadian wheat board. 

Mr. THomas: This deals with advances. 

Mr. McNamara: I would say generally that we were very pleased with 
the operation under the cash advance payment. We have had cooperation from 
all the elevator companies. They worked very closely with us and under the 
government arrangement assumed part of the lability. We have the figures 
here and if you would like to have them our comptroller will give you the 
latest standing in respect of the number of loans made and the amount unpaid. 
I am sure you will see that it is a successful operation. 

Mr. Earu: Mr. Chairman, on the 1957-1958 crop, a total of 35.2 million 
was advanced, all of which has been repaid except $76,000. That represents 
approximately 343 accounts. I think it is a very excellent record. 

Mr. THoMAS: Could you put the amount unpaid in a percentage form? 

Mr. EARL: 99.7 has been repaid. 

Mr. THOMAS: That is .3 is unpaid? 

Mr. EARL: .3 per cent is still outstanding. 

Mr. McNamara: We can also give you the figures for the current crop 
year. | 

Mr. Ear: In 1958-1959 a total of $34.3 million has been advanced. The 
total amount outstanding is $6.4 million which represents 18.7 per cent of the 
amount advanced. 81.3 per cent has been collected. 

Mr. ForBES: How many permit holders were there? 

Mr. EARL: There were 45,336 applications in 1958-1959 and 50,412 in the 
crop year 1957-1958. 

Mr. ForBEs: How many permit holders have we now in western Canada? 

Mr. Eart: We have 230,000 approximately. 


Mr. ForBEs: Would that include the increase last fall since the acreage 
payment was instituted? 


Mr. EARL: Yes, that does, sir, when you include the permits we have 
issued up to June, 1959. 
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Mr. Forses: There was considerable discussion about the increase in the 
number of permit holders. Have you any idea what increase there was in the 
number of applications? 


Mr. McNAMARA: We can give you the actual fe for last year compared 
to this year. I think the increase was related to the acreage payments pretty 
well. But this would get us into the question of acreage payments which you 
decided we should leave until later. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): My question refers to paragraph 3, legislation; 
where the farmer receives 50 cents on every bushel stored, we assume that 
the 50 cents is deducted from the bushel of wheat. But in some areas, due to 
damp conditions, poor harvesting conditions, eventually he received less than 
$1 per bushel for his wheat. In the odd case where the farmer did not have 
the wheat to pay for the amount of money borrowed, would that be carried 
over until the next year, or where would it show? 


Mr. McNamara: That is correct. It was so particularly in northern 


_ Alberta where they did have a very low grade crop. We discovered in some 


instances that because of the grade which they delivered, it was not sufficient 
to enable them to pay for the loan. But these loans are carried over into 


‘the current crop year and in some instances we put them into default under 


the, provisions of the act. We will still collect from these people. As 
subsequent payments are made we will deduct from them our share, and 
I expect that this $76,000 odd outstanding will be further reduced. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Will it be carried forward by you? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, it will be transferred into the new permit book. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In the new crop year you will be able to take it 
off with the advance, and the debt will be considered? 

Mr. Earut: Mr. Horner, if his account has been placed in default, he 
cannot receive any advance under the legislation until he has repaid the 
old one. If he does—and I have no doubt that this will be so—if he does 


apply for an advance, no doubt the agent will collect the balance owing, and 


he will receive whatever the balance is coming to him. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): He will receive whatever he is entitled to? 
Mr. Earu: The agent would have collected all the Balance due. 
Mr. HorneER (Acadia): That would create a certain amount of hardship to 


a farmer who intended to sell under his initial quota, only to find that it 
had been all gobbled up. 


Mr. Ear: His initial quota is not subject to any deduction. Payments are 
not collected at 50 cents a bushel; it is one-half the value, whatever it happens 
to be. For example, if it is 90 cents a bushel, then the agent only collects 
45 cents. 

Mr. PascorE: In respect to the advance nents which are interest free, 
who carries that interest? 


Mr. McNamara: The treasury of the government of Canada; the board 
pays the interest on the money. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Would Mr. McNamara please tell us if there has been 
any obstacle to bringing rye into the cash advance category? 


Mr. McNamara: No; it could be handled under the same system used for 
wheat, because rye is not marketed by our board. We would not have the 
records. It would have to be done through an arrangement with the elevator 
company outside the board. There would be a lot of complexity to bring 
rye in. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In my constituency if a final payment is to be 


made, can the debt be deducted from that final payment? 
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Mr. Earu: Yes it can. Under the legislation, that is being done. If a 
man’s account has been in default, the board reserves the right. That any 
future payments can be withheld until the amount of the default in the account 
has been paid off. 

Mr. McNamara: It does not go into default; it is carried over. 


Mr. Earu: It goes into default in three ways; (1) if the man is not in a 
position to deliver his grain, and under the act is required to deliver the grain 
which is pledged gaainst the advance within ten days; (2) it will go into 
default as at September 15, if he has not taken out a permit book for the then 
current crop year; (3) all accounts will automatically go into default as of 
December 31 of each year for the previous crop year. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In the case over which I had correspondence, there 
was an estate. It would seem that they did not want to sell any wheat, and 
they had not taken out another permit book. I do not know why, because 
the wheat would have to be sold eventually anyway. 


The estate was not settled, so there had to be an accounting and a final 


payment, because some of the grain had been sold in the widow’s name. The 
Wheat Board apparently assumed that it should act to pay off this debt that 
was advanced under the cash advance act. 

The widow was angry over the fact that she could not claim, or could not 
receive from the board the final payment or the initial payment. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: The carrying charges on cash advances would artiouant to 
a total of interest in the 1956-57 and in the eo. 58 crop years which would be 
paid by the federal treasury. 


Mr. Ear: Part IV of this report up to July 31, 1958, shows $476,917.47. 


Mr. ARGUE: How does it happen that when this money is made available 
interest free there are only 40,000 who have taken advantage of it, or rather 
I should say 45,000? Have you any idea why farmers generally did not move 
in and take advantage of this interest free money, which is something that 
very few people can obtain at any time? I understand that income tax has 
nothing to do with it. The minister of northern affairs estimated that some 
hundreds of millions of dollars would be provided under this part. Nevertheless 
the farmers seem generally rather reluctant to take advantage of these interest 
free advances which can be obtained. Most people, if they can get interest 
free money, would be all for it. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Well, do you not first have to have the grain? 
Mr. ARGUE: I think most farmers have grain. 
Mr. RAPP: Does not income tax have something to do with it? 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you not run into a lot of complaints about difficulty in 
getting advances, and having to do with a lot of red tape? I know there has 
been a lot of criticism as far as the administration and the policy is concerned, 
and with regard to tenants who rented land, and in regard to land owners 
having to sign permits for advances to be made. Has there been any change in 
the regulations? 


Mr. McNamara: No. And as I said earlier, I have been very pleased at 
the smoothness of this part. We have had some correspondence about it, 
naturally, but it seems to have been well accepted and to have been handled 
with the minimum amount of difficulty. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would be surprised if you did not; but did you not get quite 
a lot of complaints from people who rented land from farmers, and who wanted 
cash advances and who had to send, for example, a letter to California to get a 
statement signed by a proposed landlord who lived there. They might have 


owned two sections of land themselves, but because they rented a quarter 
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section of land from somebody else, they had to get a signed permit. Please 
correct me if I am wrong. These are complaints which you received quite a 
long time ago. 

Mr. McNamara: When the announcement was first made or before people 
understood how it worked, we did have some suggestions. I remember a 
meeting of the Saskatchewan pool delegates in Regina when the suggestion was 
made that somebody would have to mail an application to South Africa because 
the landlord lived there. However, after the first month or so the complaints 
practically stopped and we had very, very limited difficulty. During the past 
year we have had practically no complaints concerning the manner in which 
they could procure the loans, or the repayment of them. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I know that was the case in my constituency. After the first 
few months they got used to it and it was the exception to have any complaints 
about it. ! 


Mr. ARGUE: Suppose a farmer farms a section of land which he rents. If 
he obtains a cash advance this is half of the money given for his grain when he 
delivers it. This is what people who rent land have told me. They said: what 
is the point of my getting a cash advance, because when I deliver the grain 
half goes to pay the cash advance, one-third to the landlord, and what is left 
for me is one-sixth. He also says: once I have taken a cash advance I have 
so little equity left in the wheat on the farm that I do not bother taking it. 

Has there been any change so a renter can take a cash advance on his two- 
thirds share, or something like that, so he would be more in the position of 
a man who owns his own farm and, therefore, all his wheat, and has a 50 
per cent equity in the wheat, that is in fact his, when he delivers it. 

Mr. McNamara: There has been no change at all in the administration 
or in the policy since it was inaugurated, and we have had a minimum of 
complaints, with the exception of the first initial phase of it. 

Mr. ARGUE: I have received considerable complaints; I have had quite a 
number of them. The reason I am getting them now is that the people com- 
plained about what they felt to be an injustice when the legislation was placed 
on the statute books and instead of writing in another letter, maybe later, 
when the policy has not been changed, they have merely ceased to take cash 
advances. They tried them once and had to go through a lot of red tape. It 
did not work too well for them; so the next year instead of writing lettres 
that did not result in a change of policy, they have changed their own policy, 
namely not to take it. 

Mr. McNamara: So far as the board is concerned and the administration 
of it, we have had practically no complaints at all this year. It seems to be 
working very favourably and seems to be generally acceptable. 

Mr. ArcusE: There were some 45,000 advances the year before. 

Mr. EArt: There were 50,000 last year. 

Mr. ArGuE: And that went down to what? 

Mr. McNamara: 45,000. 

Mr. ArGuE: If it was working out well, it would become more popular 
instead of less popular. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is because there was less grain. 

Mr. McNamara: As I understand it, it is an advance payment on the grain 
they are going to deliver; it is not a loan. 

Mr. ARGUE: They are interest free advances. 

Mr. McNamara: Things were a little more favourable in the early part 
of this crop year, and as they deliver it they start paying it back. The fact 
it was possible for the producers in the early part to deliver a unit quota, and 
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then the subsequent quota, probably reduced the necessity for them applying 
for the advances. That has had a bearing on it. I can only report from the 
information brought to my attention that although I had anticipated there 
would be quite a lot of difficulty in the administration of this policy, it seems 
to be well accepted and has presented no major problems to the board in so 
far as the administration of it is concerned. 


Mr. ARGUE: I think this is a significant statement that Mr. McNamara has 
made when he says that it has presented no administrative problems to the 
board. When we were campaigning in favour of this legislation, when the 
previous government would not have anything to do with it, we were told the 
wheat board would resign if we had cash advances. Now we have them 
and the wheat board—and I think very properly—say that it has not been any 
particularly great or difficult administrative problem. Therefore, that en- 
courages me to keep on with some of the other campaigns which we have been 
on, so we can obtain further improvements. 

Mr. Forses: I thought you were going to say that that would encourage 
you to support the present Conservative government. . 


Mr. ARGUE: This government has done so little by way of improvement 
that many people are changing their minds. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the wheat board has said that he does not know why more than 45,000 or 
50,000 people have not taken advantage of this scheme. 

Mr. Pascor: He did not say that; he explained there was a better parka f 
quota. 

Mr. ArGuE: I did not understand the first year; that is what he gave me as 
an explanation for the slight drop. 


Mr. PAscoE: It just started in November. 


Mr. ArGuE: This has been my experience as to why farmers have not 
taken advantage of this, and I thought they would. In discussing it with them 
they told me that, in relation to the cost of farming, the price of wheat is 


so low that they resist taking cash advances now which reduce their equity 


in the bushel of wheat to 50 or 60 cents, depending upon the grade at a later 
date. It frightens them to have to dip into that money early in the fall, thereby 
denying themselves the full return from the bushel of wheat when it is 
delivered. That is what my constituents tell me. 

This is no criticism itself of deficiency payments, but it is merely their 
thinking. They would rather not take half of their income immediately 


when the fall marketing season starts because they have so little left to get . 


at some later date. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Eventually though they get it. 
Mr. ArcuE: Seven farmers out of eight have not taken it. 
Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Twenty per cent have. 


Mr. PascoE: I do not suppose, Mr. Chairman, they have figures to show 
that. Mr. Argue says that very few farmers have taken this. 


Mr. ARGUE: I did not say that; I said that is why a great many pe ee in 
my area have not taken the payment. 


Mr. PAsScoE: Have you any record of how many took pape of it in 
certain areas? 


Mr. McNAMARA: We have it by provinces and can get it Be aninpane points: 


however, we do not keep a record for certain constituencies or areas of that . 


kind. m 
Mr. PAScoE: But you do have it by provinces? Wet pe ta 
Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have it by provinces. 
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Mr. Capiev: I have not seen sO many people who are so pleased to go 
- down to the elevator and get their own cheque. They do not have to go to 
the bank; they walk down and get their own cheque. I have never seen so 
many people so happy about it. The only ones who are not taking advantage 
of it are the ones who do not need advances. 

Mr. Earu: These are the advances by provinces in the 1957-58 crop year: 
Manitoba, 11,724 applications having a value of $7,112,441; Saskatchewan, 
28793 spolicwions having a value of $21,822,364; Alberta, 9,895 applications 
having a value of $6,268,662. The total is 50,412, with a value of $35,203,467. 

These are the figures for the 1958-59 crop year: Manitoba, 13,240, with a 
value of $9,111,298; Saskatchewan, 22,853, with a value of $18,405,536; Alberta, 
9,243, with a value of $6,851,646. The total is 45,336 applications, with a value 
of $34, 368,480. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we proceed. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Has the wheat board any record of those who are in the 
category of owners this year and those who were renters, who applied for 
cash advances? 

Mr. McNamara: No, we have not a breakdown of that nature. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I think there has been some dissatisfaction with the 
policy in so far as tenant and landlord are concerned. I have run into it in my 
area. They seem to think there is too much involved in getting it, and when 
the repayment comes back they run into the same problem again. Where a man 
owns some land and rents some land there might be room there for some 
revision of some of the regulations. 

Mr. McNamara: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has 
been pointed out to me that under the provisions of this act that is a legal 
requirement. I do not quite understand how we could split it between landlord 
and tenant and still use our permit book as the basis for the repayment. I 
have some doubts in my mind as to how the elevator agents, in cooperation with 
the board, and acting as agents for the board, could collect these repayments 
if they did not agree it should be delivered that way in security for the loan, 
because it would be very difficult for elevator agents charged with the respon- 
sibility of making collections. The fellow would say, “This is the landlord’s 
grain, and no advance is made on this, and the next load is mine.” 

I think it would be making the present plan much more difficult to 
administer, not only for the board, but for the companies if we tried to dis- 
tinguish between landlords’ and tenants’ grain. I do not know any way of 
identifying the grain itself, and I think it might present a problem. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that in 
the figures given there were 5,000 less farmers took advantage of this act, but 
the amount of money was relatively the same, or a very little bit less, if I 
understood that right. I think that maybe has some significance. 


Mr. Earu: That is right. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would it not be possible for a farmer renting land—supposing 
he rents a quarter of the land and owns three-quarters—to borrow a percentage 
against a percentage of his deliverable quota, namely the percentage of the acre- 
age of his own, and then pay it back on the same proportionate basis? It might 
complicate it a little, but I do not think you would have any people, or this same’ 
proportionate number who have not paid,—this 0.5 of one per cent. I do not think 
some people are making false statement; and I think the elevator man himself 
knows pretty well the amount of land each of his customers owns and rents. 
It is common knowledge in a particular district. I do not think you would have 
false applications. 
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Mr. McNamara: Of course, nothing is impossible, and the board would be 
glad to cooperate, whatever the decision of the government was. But, as I said 
earlier, although this seemed to be an issue at the time the act. was first 
released, and this was being made available in the country, during the last 12 
months we have not had complaints about it. They seem to be satisfied with it, 
and it seems to be working very efficiently. I would not think there was any room 
for questioning whether the producer was trying to mislead the agent. If you 
were the elevator agent and I had a loan as against my permit, and my grain 
was always delivered to the same elevator agent, on the market, that would 
be one thing; but this is a system whereby half the proceeds go to retire the 
loan. It is a very efficient system, and I think it would be greatly complicated 
if we separate what is landlords’ grain and what is tenants’ grain, and what 
proportion should be credited to the board in repayment. 

It is not impossible, but I just think it is not a very workable plan. 
I would not suggest any administrative changes, charged as we are with 
the administration of it. . 

Mr. ARGUE: Since the minister is present in the room—and I know that 
he is considering all these things we are speaking about—I make the sug- 
gestion—and you can tell me from your applications whether you think this 
is wrong—I make the suggestion to you that a large proportion of the 
farmers who rent land in taking an advance not only have to go through the 
complicated procedure of getting the landlord to sign, but also have a very 
small equity... In some cases they have just one-sixth of the proceeds for 
themselves when they deliver the grain; and they made their initial objections 
to the act coming into effect. No action was taken on those objections and 
criticisms and they had to re-arrange their own business in line with the 
policy that has continued. In order to re-arrange their own business they 
decided cash advances had no great advantage for them. That is my own 
experience, that people who rent land are much less inclined to try to take 
advantage of this act than a person who happens to own his own farm. I 
think this should be looked into. The board should a thorough survey, and 
if after that survey they say it is qo Seren impractical, that will be 
their judgment. 

I do think that if we are trying to have a ean of cash advances that 
works for everybody, this added difficulty for a person who rents some land 
should be given some further consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will proceed with transportation now. 

Mr. EARL: 

4. Transportation 

The movement of grain from farms to forward positions continued 
on a large scale in 1957-58. During the crop year adequate transporta- 
tion was available to meet Board shipping programmes, including the 
provision for grain for domestic and export markets. 

In 1957-58 the Board continued to assume responsibility for the 
allocation of shiping orders as between handling companies. Only by 
following a policy of selective shipping from country stations was it 
possible to make the best use of available terminal space and to provide 
for the movement of the grains and grades of grain required to meet 
domestic and export commitments. In directing the loading of grain 
from country points, the Board issued necessary shipping instructions 
from time to time throughout the crop year. These shipping instructions, 
in the main, determined the preference under which kinds of grain 
or different grades of grain could be forwarded to terminal positions, 
mills and processors both east and west. The shipping instructions 
primarily directed the movement of grain to meet market requirements 
at different stages of the crop year. Within Sie framework of Board 
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shipping policy in 1957-58 it was possible to bring about a greater 
measure of equality in year-end delivery quotas than had been possible 
in immediately preceding crop years. 

The following table shows primary receipts from producers and 
principal movements of western grains in 1957-58 as compared with 
those of the previous crop year: 

1957-58 1956-57 


(million bushels) 


Primary receipts from producers .......... 576 585 
Shipments from country elevators and .... 587 567 
Receipts, at Pacific “Coast ports: fico hat. 170 141 
Reeeipts- at. Fort William/Port Arthur 4.2% 327 352 
Shipments from Fort William/Port Arthur 

GlaWwe RANG! VAT pis Ae Te oS a a ae 327 522 


Receipts from producers in 1957-58 were 576 million bushels as 
compared with 585 million bushels in the previous crop year. Shipments 
of grain from country stations amounted to 587 million bushels as com- 
pared with 567 million bushels. A sharp increase occurred in receipts 
of grain at Pacific Coast ports, these amounting to 170 million bushels 
as compared with 141 million bushels in 1956-57. During the crop year 
receipts of grain at the Lakehead were slightly smaller, while ship- 
ments from the Lakehead were slightly in excess of the previous year. 

In carrying out the large shipping programmes for 1957-58 the 
Board enjoyed the full co-operation of the railways and the lake vessel 
operators, as well as the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in 
facilitating the grain movement at every stage. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could get some information, 
in some detail, as to the board’s policy in 1958 for the allocation of shipping 
orders among various elevator companies and at local individual marketing 


points? 


Mr.. McNamMarA: The policy of the board followed, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, with regard to the allocation of shippings orders was quite similar 
to the policy we have been following, I think it was, since the crop year 
1954-55. That is, after taking our many requirements and grades into con- 
sideration, and deciding on what quantities we wanted moved by the elevators 
to various terminal positions, we allocated to the shipper a percentage of the 
orders and the responsibility of management to distribute their shares of those 
orders to individual country elevator points, subject at all time to our check 
in so far as quota regulation are concerned. I will not try to tell the com- 
mittee that all our operations in this regard were satisfactory to all the 
various elevator companies: in fact, all the companies seemed to feel that we. 
did not give their particular company a fair share in those allocations. But, in 
a general way, in dealing with transportation generally it was a very Satis- 
factory year. At no time during the crop year do I think we lost sales by 
not having the proper grades in position to meet market requirements. At 
no time were we greatly embarrassed by the volume available at any of our 
outlets. We received excellent cooperation from the elevator companies, 
from the terminals and—as the report states—from the railway companies. 
We had no major transportation difficulties. 

I think, too, the arrangement of our shipping orders was such that we 
were able to handle farm deliveries a little more equitably than we had in 
some years in the past. We are not dealing with quotas; it is in another 
section of the report. But we ended the crop year with about 300 stations on 
a six-bushel quota and with 1700 on a seven-bushel quota. I therefore came 
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to the conclusion that the space had been utilized to better advantage than 
some years in the past. That was accounted for by the fact that we had a 
better distribution of grades and we did not have to draw supplies of certain 
grades from certain areas to the extent we had to some years in the 
past. 


Se .. 


Mr. ARGUE: I think Mr. McNamara has made a very far-reaching state- 
ment when he says that in a general way—dealing with transportation—the 
year under review was a satisfactory year. I would suggest that the many 
complaints about the distribution of box cars, which can only follow distribu- 
tion of shipping orders, resulted in a royal commission being established, which 
has made some very important recommendations for changes in the policy 
that is being followed. I feel there have been many inequities between 
elevator companies—yes—but in the main, between elevator companies at 
various shipping points—individual elevator companies—which has made it 
impossible for farmers to deliver grain to the elevator of their choice. 

Is that—in the opinion of the chairman of the board—the basic reason for 
all these complaints; the basic reason for a royal commission; the basic 
reason for its rather far-reaching recommendations? 


Mr. McNamara: It certainly was not my intention to mislead the com- 
mittee. I thought I was referring to general transportation when I made that 
statement. The over-all movement of grain within Canada out of the country 
elevators to the terminal, to the seaboard and for dispatch by the ocean 
vessels—that is what I meant to imply. I agree with Mr. Argue in so far as 
the distribution of orders to the local elevator operator is concerned; so I 
qualified that by saying that none of the companies seemed to be satisfied 
with the allocation we gave them. Of course, I recognize this also has been 


the matter of an inquiry that was set up by the ERY er une i to look into this. 
matter. 


Mr. ARGUE: Could you tell us how you arrive at the percentages, or the 
proportion that would go to different elevator companies in this year under 
review? Can you tell us what changes have been made, as compared with 
a few previous years, in the proportion of orders given to various elevator ~ 
companies? 

Mr. McNamara: The basic considerations that we take into account are 
the same, Mr. Argue. It is true that at various times, during the crop year, 
due to certain factors, we vary the percentages we allocate to the different 
companies. But if I may just quote from a letter that I wrote to the com- 
mission dealing with this particular matter of board policy, I think it could 
properly be set in the record—the criteria the board used in arriving at their 
shipping orders. 

Mr. ARGUE: On what date is that? 


Mr. McNamara: This is in the committee report; that is what I am seaceny 
from. But I have the original copy of the letter here. It is a letter addressed 
from me to the chairman of the commission. I do not know whether I am 
getting beyond the terms of reference here, but I dealt with this matter of the 
representation we made to the commission. You might like to advise me, Mr. 


Chairman, whether you would wish me to pursue the board’s pole in this 
regard, or not. 


SS 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, it is rather strange that the witness himself 
raises points of order. But I think anything having to do with explaining the 
board’s policy as set forth in an abbreviated form in this paragraph is very 
pertinent to the discussion, and I would suggest—with great deference to Mr. 
McNamara—that only he can decide, knowing what is in his letter, as to 
whether it bears on this section of the report—the board’s policy at that time. 


NS a n —_ 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. McNamara, you could read that letter. 


Mr. McNamara: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. I thought it would 
be helpful. It is information I have made available in other sources, and I 
think I should give it to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not private at all? 
Mr. McNamara: It is not private, as far as we are concerned. 
Mr. ARGUE: What is the page in the report of the royal commission? | 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this distribution of box cars. 
I have been getting resolutions from local elevator associations requesting me 
to support clause 7 of the Bracken box car report, to be implemented in time 
for this year’s crop. I hope Mr. McNamara will give favourable consideration 
to this. 


Mr. McNamara: I am not dealing at all with the Bracken report; I am only 
advising—at the request of one of the members—the criteria the board held in 
the crop year 1957-58 in our policy of allocating orders amongst the various 
elevator companies; and this is the same policy we have had in effect since 
1954-55. The first thing we took into consideration— 


Mr. ARGUE: Could you tell me the page of the report you are reading 
from? 


Mr. McNamara: From page 74. It is a letter I wrote, outlining board 
policy, for the benefit of Mr. Bracken: 


1. The market requirements by grains and grades of grain. 

2. Space available in terminal and forward position, having in mind 
the best possible utilization of railway equipment. 

3. The necessity of having a back-log of open shipping orders in the 
country to enable efficient operation by the railways. | 

4. The necessity, to the degree possible, of equalizing producer delivery 
opportunities and the utilization of all space in country elevators to 
maximize producer deliveries. 


Then I go on to say: 


In determining the share of each shipping order received by ok 

company, the Board takes into account: 

(a) The proportion of business each company enjoyed in country ele- 

’ vators in years prior to congestion developing and during the period 

when producers had the opportunity of delivering their grain to any 
elevator at a shipping point, with necessary adjustments being made 
in respect of changes in the ownership of facilities. 

(b) The individual company’s liability to the Board covering the partic- 
ular type or grade of grain to be. shipped. 

(c) The amount of business each company is CROHNS during the 
current crop year. 

(d) The proportion of previous shipping orders each company has re- 
ceived from our Board during the crop year to date. 

(e) The unauthorized shipments, or shipments of grades other than those 
authorized, which have been made by each company. 


As I say, that is the general policy of the board as laid down to our 
officials who are responsible for allocating the shipping orders to the individual 
elevator companies; and there has been no basic change in that policy since 
the 1954-55 crop year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further comment, gentlemen? 
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Mr. ArGUE: Could you give us, for the crop year under review, the per- . 
centage of shipping orders that were given to the Saskatchewan wheat pool? 
Mr. McNamara: May I take that question under consideration? I am not 
sure if I have all the information—and, of course, if we make available one 
company, we would want to make all available. I would like to check that. 


Mr. ARGUE: May we have those figures? 


Mr. McNamMArRaA: We could get them, if we have not got them. We have 
not made these figures available for the general information of the companies; 
but it is not because of any policy of secrecy—particularly to the crop year that 
has passed—but I would like to check with my colleagues, if we could just 
take it under advisement for a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We will proceed with delivery quotas, paragraph 
No. 5. 


Mr. ARGUE: It is clear that this section is being stood now? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Henperson: Mr. Chairman, I have a matter dealing with transportation. 
I had letters in February, and I will just read them—they are not long. 
This is a letter from Fort St. John. The first letter I received is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Henderson: 


... Some time ago we wrote asking if there was any talk of the regula- 
tion in the Wheat Board Act being changed which requires us to pay 
the Fort William rate on barley and oats going to the coast. As you 
know, that is a sore point here, now that we have the direct rail link 
to the Pacific coast. We wondered if you had any further information. 


I also had a letter dated February 18 from Mr. Churchill: 


I have been reading the letter which you handed me signed by 
Mr. R. B. Johnston of Fort St. John. 


This gentleman is the secretary of district 8 of the Farmers’ Union of 
British Columbia. 


I note the problem which he raises with regard to freight costs 
from St. John to Vancouver in connection with coarse grains. Perhaps 
this matter might better be taken up when the Wheat Board is here, 
in front of the Agricultural Committee later on this year. 


This is a large country in the area of Fort St. John. They used to haul 
their freight to Dawson Creek, but now we have elevators at Fort St. John. This 
is a tremendous country and there is a good deal of grain involved. I am sure 
that this fall we will have more letters. 


Mr. McNamara: We are conversant with this problem. I am sorry I am not 
in a position to tell you the ultimate solution. Coarse grains are bought on the 
basis of in store Fort William-Port Arthur. The problem really which has 
confronted us is in connection with the P.G.E. railway and’ movement over that 
route. 

Our solicitor is negotiating with the solicitor of the P.G.E. railway to deter- 
mine whether or not we and the other elevator companies have shipping 
rights over that route to Vancouver and whether they can deliver the grain 
to the terminal destination. The question is whether or not they are a railroad 
or just a privately owned road. We have to find out whether, when we load 
grain at Dawson Creek or any other point on the N.A.R. we can transport it 
at reduced rates to Vancouver. If we can, then we could transmit the benefit 
of the lower rate to the producers. 
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I am hoping we will have a decision which will enable the board to 
decide what we should do with regard to the payment to the producers serviced 
in that particular area. I am hoping we will have the shipping rights over the 
P.G.E. which will enable us to reflect in our service a rate benefit to that 
particular area shipping to Vancouver. Domestic grain is bought by the com- 
panies on the account of the board. 


Mr. HENDERSON: They are going to have their annual convention in July. 
I wonder if you would help me by giving us a memorandum of what you have 
just told us. No doubt this will be the burning question. 

Mr. McNamara: We will be pleased to outline the situation for you. 
We are very alive to the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed to paragraph 5, delivery quotas. 

Mr. EARL: 


5. Delivery Quotas 

On July 23, 1957 the Board announced the basis of the delivery quota 
policy for 1957-58. Effective on August 1, 1957 an initial quota of 100 
units of grain was established, each unit consisting of 3 bushels of wheat, 
or 5 bushels of barley, or 5 bushels or rye, or 8 bushels of oats, or any 
combination of these grains amounting to 100 units. At the same time the 
Board announced that the initial quota would be followed by general 
quotas based upon each producer’s specified acreage. 

On February 20, 1957 the Board announced that acreages in culti- 
vated grasses and legumes grown as forage crops would be included as 

y part of the “specified acreage”? upon which general delivery quotas are 
based. Therefore, effective August 1, 1957 the ‘‘specified acreage’’ for 
delivery purposes consisted of each permit holder’s acreage seeded to 
wheat (other than Durums), oats, barley and rye, as well as summer- 
fallow and eligible acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. 

Stocks of grain in store in elevators in Canada on August 1, 1957 
were some 40 million bushels greater than on the same date in the 
previous crop year. Therefore, delivery quotas could only be advanced 
slowly in the early months of 1957-58. The turning-point came towards 
the close of navigation in 1957 when the levels of monthly exports 
surpassed the levels of the previous crop year, and from this time 
delivery opportunity for producers steadily increased. 

‘The Board’s primary objective within the crop year, after completion 
of unit quotas, was an effective general delivery quota of 6 bushels per 
specified acre. In early July it was apparent that this objective would be 
accomplished. At the same time elevator space was being created over 
wide areas in the prairie provinces as a result of heavy shipments of 
grain from country elevators and as a result of many producers in the 
lower yield areas not having sufficient grain to fill delivery quotas then 
established. By mid-July country elevator stocks of grain were some 
20 million bushels lower than on the same date in the previous. year. 
Under the circumstances, the Board decided that available space not 
required for the 6 bushel general quota should be made available to 
producers for additional deliveries. On July 15, 1958 the Board announced 
that a qualified 7 bushel general quota would be established where local 
elevator space permitted. In announcing this policy the Board stated: 


At the following delivery points there is elevator space in 
excess Of the space required for the 6 bushel per specified acre 
general quota. In order to make this additional space available to 
the producers concerned, effective immediately the Board is increasing 
the quota to 7 bushels per specified acre at these delivery points. 
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The Board does not undertake that space will be available for a 


full 7 bushel quota at the undermentioned delivery points or that 
the local storage position will permit the extension of the same 
arrangement to more than a limited number of other delivery points 
prior to July 31st next, on which date all 1957-58 delivery quotas 
will expire. 


Before the end of the crop year the Board was able to establish a 
7 bushel general quota as described above at more stations than was 
thought possible in mid-July. Many of the subsequent increases to the 
7 bushel basis were at the direct requests of elevator agents. By the 
close of the crop year on July 31st, 1,718 delivery points were on a 7 
bushel general quota and 321 delrones points remained on the 6 bushel 
general quota. 

The following table shows the general delivery quota position, at 
the end of quarterly periods, during the crop year 1957-58: 


October 31 January 31 April 30 July 31 


1957 1958 1958 1958 © 
Miitial- Quota’ cee eee 1274 a a oa 
1 bus. per specified acre CBs 241 — — 
2 bus. per specified acre a 1,146 261 — 
3 bus. per specified acre — 650 135 — 
4 bus. per specified acre — — 639 — 
5 bus. per specified acre a wo 401 — 
6 bus. per specified acre oo — a Boe 
7 bus. per specified acre — ae cee —- 1,718 


Other delivery quota provisions for 1957-58 are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

At the start of the crop year a quota of 5 bushels per seeded acre, 
with a minimum delivery of 200 bushels, was established for Durum 


Wheat. On April 14, 1958 this quota was increased to 8 bushels per 


seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels. On June 2nd. the 
Durum delivery quota was increased to 11 bushels per seeded acre, 
with a minimum delivery of 400 bushels. 

The crop year commenced with a flaxseed delivery quota of 5 
bushels per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 200 bushels. on 
November 7, 1957 flaxsecd was placed on an open quota basis. 

The quota policy for 1957-58 included the usual provision for the 
over-quota delivery of Malting, Pot or Pearling Barley accepted on a 
premium basis by maltsters, shippers or exporters. At the. start 


of the crop year the over-delivery of one carlot of such barley was 


authorized. On January 7, 1958, a second carlot of Two-Row Barley 


was authorized for Pacific Coast destinations. On March 31, 1958 the 


provision was extended to two carlots of accepted barley to any destina- 
tion. On the same date a third. carlot of Two-Row Barley was approved 
for any destination. 

On June 2, 1958 a supplementary barley quota of 3 bushels per 
seeded acre was established in Manitoba and Saskatchewan applicable 
to barley grading No. 1 Feed or lower. Later this supplementary 
barley quota was increased to 6 bushels per seeded acre applicable to 
all grades. 

A supplementary quota for rye of 5 bushels per seeded acre, with a 
minimum delivery of 150 bushels, was established on November 7, 1957. 
On January 9, 1958 this supplementary quota was increased to 10 
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~ bushels per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels. On — 
June 5th the supplementary rye quota was increased to 15 bushels per 
seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 450 bushels. On July 15th 
supplementary rye quotas were discontinued because of the commence- 
ment of harvesting. 

On September 19, 1957 the Board eeyabnehed a supplementary 
quota of 5 bushels per seeded acre applicable to Soft White Spring 
Wheat, where such wheat had been produced under contract with mills. 
This quota was increased to 10 bushels per seeded acre on January 13, 
1958 and further increased to 15 bushels per seeded acre on May 5Dth. 
Effective on July 7th Soft White Spring Wheats were placed on an open 
quota basis for the balance of the crop year. 

Under delivery quotas established in 1957-58, producers delivered 
576 million bushels of grain and flaxseed as compared with 585 million 
bushels during the preceding crop year. 


Provision for Seed Grain 


The Board’s policy to encourage the use of good seed by producers 
was continued through the crop year, with special provision being made 
to assist producers in acquiring registered and certified seed, and com- 
mercial seed where registered and certified seed was in short supply. 


Mr. Rapp: Under the specified acreage, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and I 
guess flax too were listed. But rapeseed was not listed, and in my district par- 
ticularly it created a hardship and resulted in a loss of money when the 
acreages were paid out. I received quite a few letters on that account. I would 
like to see rapeseed listed as specified acreage. . 

Mr. McNamara: When we decided that we would include what we called 
eligible forage crops, and the soil improvement crops in our specified acreage, 
it was done to permit producers, who were taking their land out of production 
in order to improve it, but not to switch to an alternate cash crop. Now 
rapeseed is an alternate cash crop, and so is sunflower seed. We thought we 
should recognize the efforts of producers who were reducing their production 
of cash crop grains, but not to include other cash crops which they might 
produce. They were soil improvement crops, and we decided that they should 
be included in our specified acreage. 

Mr. Rapp: And what about flax? 

Mr. McNamara: Flax is not included in specified acreage. 

Mr. Rapp: Acreage payments were made on flax, if it was listed in the per- 
mit book. But because rapeseed was not permitted, it resulted in a loss of 
money just on that account, because it was not listed as acreage. However, 
flax was listed. 

Mr. McNamara: You may be right, Mr. Rapp; Mr. Earl is checking on 
. that. 

Mr. Rapp: I know it is right. ) 
Mr. McNamara: You probably have more definite information than I 


Mr. ARGUE: Perhaps he received a cheque. 

Mr. McNamara: Gentlemen, may we come back to that? We will deal 
with it later. 

Mr. Rapp: Nevertheless, I think that should be taken into consideration, 
because in some districts such as Humboldt-Melfort, there is quite a bit sown 
in the Melfort-Tisdale area. Last year some farmers had 100 or 200 acres 
of rapeseed sown and received $1 an acre payment on that account— 
because it was not specified acreage. 
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Mr. McNamara: Your question really applies to the administration of 
the acreage payments and not general board policy. We included it in there 
for the purpose of quota deliveries, but we will deal with your question 
later on. 

Mr. Rapp: I am not having rapeseed listed as certified acreage. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Could you tell me how it comes about that you find one 
elevator with a quota of three bushels, say in April, and- another point 
not too distant might have a quota of four, five or six bushels per acre on 
quota? 

Mr. McNamara: A large number of factors enter into that situation; 
however, we have been successful in recent years in narrowing the spread. 


The Churchill shipments have a great effect in that connection, depending. 


on the season of the year. Northern Saskatchewan stations on the Canadian 
National Railways shipping to Fort Churchill get earlier shipments out, 
whereas other stations are behind. 

Then, of course, you come up against the operation of the railway 
and the placing of the cars in proportion to the requirements at the individual 
stations. The railways are cooperating closely with us and are doing a better 
job each year. However, we are still enccuntering problems with them. They 
may supply more cars at one station and starve the next station farther down 
the line. 

Then, gentlemen, there is the grade factor. We have found at certain 
points there would be an annex full of No. 5 wheat; we draw that particular 
grade out of that station and at the next station they have not any No. 5 
wheat. Therefore, that will upset the space situation. 

A combination of factors come into play, and I think we have discussed 
this with the committee every year. I am not claiming that we have solved 
the problem by any means, but I think there is an improvement each year. 
The railways are working conscientiously with us and trying to make their 
cars available at the points-in proportion to the requirements that we indicate 
for our quota. Of course, movements to Vancouver during the winter is 
another tremendous factor, because we have continuous shipments during the 
winter in certain periods from western Saskatchewan; whereas in eastern 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba there are no shipments at all except mill orders, 
during the period of closed navigation. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Where a point like that has only one elevator, and it 
has a low quota, is it possible that the responsibility for the low quota 
could be placed on the elevator company, because do you not issue the orders 
to them and they issue the orders amongst their elevators? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, I think to a degree they must share the respon- 
sibility with us. We are watching that very closely because we are watching 
the single points as well as the competitive points. In connection with many 
of the orders we put out we ask them to take care of requirements at the 
single points before we accept from the competitive points. We found it 
necessary in some instances to do that in order to make sure the single 
points are fully serviced. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: The second paragraph on page 5 reads as follows: 

On June 2, 1958 a supplementary barley quota of three bushels 
per seeded acre was established in Manitoba and Saskatchewan ap- 
plicable to barley grading No. 1 feed or lower. Later this supplementary 
barley quota was increased to six bushels per seeded acre applicable 
to all grades. 


I am wondering why the two provinces are shown and not the third. 


\ 


Is there some peculiar situation in Alberta that makes it inoperative or 


impossible? 


aan eal 
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Mr. McNamara: Perhaps Mr. Riddel would be in a better position to 
deal with your particular question. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, there was a peculiar situation in that the teed barley 
was acquired for delivery at the Lakehead and most of the feed barley from 
Alberta points was going for shipment out of Vancouver and Prince Rupert; 
in addition, the Alberta barley producers had also enjoyed slightly higher 
quotas of selected barley, particularly 2-row barley, of which a large pro- 
portion is grown in Alberta; and higher quotas were given there because 
of the west coast situation. Taking these two factors together, the barley 
situation was pretty well equalized throughout the three provinces. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, taking the existing quotas on the prairies— 
the latest figures I have, and I know the chairman will have much later ones— 
the latest I have are June 15, a few days ago, and they show a very wide 
range of quotas. They show, for example, that Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
as of that date have a great proportion of their quotas in the four and five 
bushel category. Alberta has most of its quotas in the six and seven bushel 
category. I know also that southern Saskatchewan has low quotas. I am 
wondering if this very serious discrimination in the quotas that now exists, 
or existed a few days ago—according to these figures I have in my hand— 
can be eliminated in a very substantial degree by the end of the crop year? 
Last year, as has been pointed out, we got the quotas. The quotas at the end 
of the crop year were six and seven, which means that people at one point 
perhaps did not have the same opportunity as those at another point, when 
they were within a bushel of the higher quota. 

I am wondering if this same objective can be reached this year. I feel 
very strongly about this because I represent a part of western Canada that 
has very low quotas. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): One of the poorer quarters. 


Mr. ARGUE: I always get some highly pertinent comments on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. They are probably poorer financially. But I am interested to 
know whether or not this discrimination can be overcome in a very substantial 
degree between now and the end of July, because I think it is a most important 
principle that farmers living in all parts of western Canada should have 
substantially the same opportunity to deliver grain. I will go so far as to 
say that even at times there should be a back-haul of grain against the freight 
rate in order that this desirable objective may be obtained. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, I can assure the committee it is the 
objective of the board to equalize quotas to the greatest extent possible, and 
I am very hopeful that by the end of the crop year this will be brought about. 
- I am hoping we will be as close as last year, except for the limited stations. 
This year we have a policy of limited stations. The limited station is one 
where a station on say a four bushel quota has enough space for all its grain 
to be delivered there, but some isolated producers have additional grain 
that they can deliver. We have considered it would be better in order to prevent 
the accepting of grain against permits, to stop the quota at four, five, six or 
wherever we limit it, and issue special permits to the producer at that 
station. We give him a special permit. So except for the limited stations, 
which will be left in the lower quotas, I am hoping the delivery will be at 
least the same in the next year as it was during the last crop year. 

Mr. ARGUE: Could you tell me the date of the publication of quotas you 
have? . 

Mr. McNAMARA: June 15. 

Mr. ARGUE: This is the same as the one I have, then. I think Mr. 
McNamara has made a very important statement, and I would like to get 
it clarified. He said the quotas will be as close to one another as they were 
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last year. I take it from that, since we are getting a number of eight bushel 
quotas, that at the end of July it is the-hope of the board that every place, 
except the limited quota places, will be seven bushels per acre. In other words, 
this year, instead of six and seven, it will be seven and eight. 

Mr. McNamara: It is very difficult for anyone to forecast the future. 
I have been doing a little forecasting the last 12 months, and some of it is 
coming to roost. But I would say, again, that it is the objective of the board 
to narrow these quotas as much as possible. All I can say is that I will be 
very disappointed, personally, if at the end of the crop year we do not have 
all the stations on a 7 and 8-bushel quota. 

Mr. ARGUE: Seven and 8? 


Mr. McNamara: They were 6 and 7 last year; and 7 and 8. I think it is 
quite clear, when we went to 8, that we were conscious of the fact that we 
hoped that would be our objective this year. 

We have a number of stations on 8 this year, now. We would not have. 
gone to 8 unless we had an opportunity of bringing the majority of them 
to that level this year. 

Mr. ArRGuE: And if you raise them to 7 or 8, it is your anticipation that 
not only will they be raised to that, but the space will be there for farmers 
who are on their toes to deliver the quota? 


Mr. McNamara: I am hoping that will be the case. I cannot give the 
committee any assurance that it will reach that objective, but that is our 
target and we are working hard to achieve it. 

Mr. ArGuE: I do hope that this target is achieved. I think there is a 
tremendous disparity in the existing quotas now. It is going to take a superb 
effort on the part of somebody. And I take it from the statement you have 
already made that the elevators do bear an important responsibility in that field? 

It is going to take a superb effort on behalf of everybody concerned to give 
the province of Manitoba—to make general statements—and southern 
Saskatchewan, the same opportunity to deliver grain as those producers who 
have been fortunate enough to have their lands situated along the marketing 
areas, that have the advantage of the whole of the Pacific cost or—recently— 
the whole of Churchill. 

Mr. Rapp: I would like to commend the wheat board for giving priority 
to the stations with tough and damp grain—these stations that have a 7-bushel 
quota. I know if this priority had not been given to take this grain out, it 
would have been heated and spoiled grain. In my district of northern 
Saskatchewan, there were many, many farmers who never threshed a bushel 
of dry grain last year, and they had a chance to deliver their grain because 
the wheat board supplied the priority. 

Mr. Forses: What is meant here by a “minimum delivery’’? 

The crop year commenced with a flaxseed delivery quota of five 
bushels per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 200 bushels. 


Does that mean the farmer could not deliver 195 bushels? 

Mr. McNamara: No; the problem there is, the flaxseed quota is based on 
the seeded acreage, but in some areas they had a carry-over during the 
previous year and did not sow any flaxseed in the current crop. So we have 
to give them a delivery privilege so they could deliver 200 bushels, regardless 
of the acreage, if they had no acreage at all. It is an advantage to enable that 
man to deliver that particular grain—to deliver his previous produce 

M. Forses: That should be “maximum?’’, not “minimum’’. 

Mr. McNamara: No; I think he could always deliver, regardless of his 
acreage, a minimum of 200 bushels. He can deliver over that, to the Si 
his acreage warrants him to deliver. : 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I have a question regarding malting 
barley. I know a particular farmer who had a carload of malting barley to 
ship, and the wheat board told him his name was down on the list and as 
soon as applications were made for another carload, his name would come up. 

His name did not come up, and finally the wheat board told him they had 
made a mistake and had sent the permit to the wrong person. He, of course, 
in the meantime had to sell his barley for feed and received less for it. 
He was quite peeved, to say the least. I wonder if any provision was made in 
that regard, where—if the wheat board did make a mistake—in the coming 
year, this person would get his name in on one of the first shipping orders of 
malting barley? 

Mr. McNamara: I have no knowledge of the particular case to which you 
refer. I am not saying we do not make mistakes. Like everybody, we must 
make some; but I have no knowledge. I think you have left the impression that 
a good deal of barley is handled with the board making the allocation. That is 
not correct. We announce we will authorize a car over the quota, provided the 
agent or the shipper of the malting barley gets the malster to accept the sample 
and agree to purchase it from the board and take it off storage. Then we 
authorize the owner to make delivery over the quota. 

As those applications come in we look at them against the producer’s 
permits. It is a matter between the producer, the elevator company and, in 
turn, the maltster. If the car is rejected and the maltster refuses it, we put 
it back on his quota. The priority of one farmer over another depends on the 
success he has with the company with which he is dealing. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): He said that his barley had been accepted, that his 
name was on the list, and that then. he wrote the wheat board and received 
a letter from them saying they had already given permission for him to ship 
a carload. He had the impression that some other farmer had got his per- 
mission to ship. 


Mr. McNamara: The responsibility was with the agent. The authorization 
goes back to the agent, who would then tell the customer he is now in a 
position to accept delivery. If you will give me the details of this case I 
will be pleased to look into it. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have one other question. In the last paragraph you 
mention that the producers delivered 576 million bushels, compared with 
585 million bushels during the preceding crop year. Would it be a correct 
assumption to assume at the start of the next year there was more space 
available because of some points which could not fill the permits? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; that is correct. The elevator companies are always 
modernizing their facilities, building new annexes, and additional space 
becomes available each year. You will notice the shipments out of the country 
elevators were higher than the previous year, whereas deliveries were lower. 
That is accountable by the fact that we had a very heavy movement out of 
terminals and out of the country in July last year. That created elevator 
space. That was available for the unit quota on August 1 last year to a greater 
extent than in the previous year. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is that 7 or 8 bushel quota in effect at the end of the 
crop year concerned if there is not sufficient grain to fill it? Can a farmer with 
more than eight bushels get a permit to deliver at these limited stations? Eight 
bushels is the maximum quota in effect? | 

Mr. McNamara: If a station is limited to four or five, we will authorize 


a producer to deliver up to the maximum quota in effect. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: The other question I have is in respect of farmers who 
have sold out or disposed of their land and do not have a quota book for that 
reason. Will they have an opportunity to deliver the grain which they still 
might have on hand. 

Mr. McNamara: We have a policy which deals with this. 

I think Mr. Robertson might answer the question. 


Mr. W. E. ROBERTSON (Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): This ques- 
tion is related to a man who has sold his land? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 
Mr. Rogpertson: I will read this: 


A producer who has ceased farming operations entirely and does 
not have access to a 1958-1959 delivery permit— 


That is the current year. 


—receives a permit for delivery under the unit quota for 300 bushels 
of wheat or 800 bushels of oats or 500 bushels of barley or rye. Upon 
return of the special letter of permission showing deliveries under the 
unit quota completed, a second permit is issued for the balance of 
deliveries to be made on a specified acreage equal to that enjoyed by 
the applicant in previous years. 


That is, if he had 300 specified acres in the last year of operation, in 
1958-59, and he sold his land, and he has not access to a permit book and 
with a carryover of grain, then his specified acreage of the previous year 
would be the specified acreage on which he could deliver the carried-over 
grain in this current year, as quotas were authorized—normally he would be 
able to deliver eight bushels per the 300 specified acres—he could sell off 
the grain left after that delivery, and the process would have to be repeated 
again the next year. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Could that man obtain that kind of permit book if he 
also had an interest in some land? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: You mean a case at reduced acreage. Let us say that 
the man had a section of land and he sold half a section. He would have 
a permit in the new year for, let us say, 300 acres. But the previous year 
he had a permit for 600 acres. So his reduced acreage would be 300 acres, 
because he was only farming in the current year 300 acres while in the 
previous year he was farming 600 acres. 


Under that reduced delivery privilege the carried-over grain that, 
presumably, was produced on that acreage that he sold, would cause a reduction 
in his delivery privilege and reduce his special permit by the total amount of 
grain held, if it exceeded 1,000 bushels. But if he had less than 1,000 bushels; 
we would give him a permit and let him clean it up right away. However 
if it was carried over, the balance over that amount would be delivered on 
specified acreage based on half the difference between the producer’s specified 
acreage in the previous crop year and the specified acreage under which he 
would be entitled to deliver in the current crop year. 

Again, going back to the 600 acres, he reduced his acreage by 300 acres 
in the current year. He would then get a permit on 150 acres specified acreage 
on which the current quota would authorize him to deliver on that acreage 
still owned. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But suppose he does not want to deliver the grain this 
year. Would you give him a permit next year on the same basis? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I guess we would. I have not heard of a fellow who 
would not take advantage of it. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: I have heard that it happened, and I wondered why 
it happened. | 

Mr. Ropertson: Generally we have to look after the man who has 
carried-over grain. . 

Mr. NASSERDEN: But if he was able to deliver, why would he not do so? 

Mr. Ropertson: A case of that kind has never come to my attention. I 
guess we would. He could make another application, but the question is: 
would we accept the application? I think we probably would, but I could not 
be positive about it. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In view of the quota system, maybe he never had the 
grain in the first place. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We take affidavits from them as to what grain they have 
in the year’s carry over. We take their affidavits. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I know you do that. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Mr. McNamara made reference to limited stations. 
I wonder if he would tell us how many limited stations there are right 
now in western Canada. 


Mr. McNamara: As of June 15 of this year, there are two stations in 
Ontario and three stations in Manitoba, one with a four-bushel level, one 
with a five-bushel level, and one with a seven-bushel level. | 

In Saskatchewan, they are 34 stations, 7 of which have a four bushel 
level, 13 of which have a five-bushel level, 10 have a six-bushel level, and 
four have a seven-bushel level. 

In Alberta there are 124 stations, 34 of which have a five-bushel level, 
24, a six-bushel level, 44 have a seven-bushel level, and 22 have an eight- 
bushel level. } 

In British Columbia there are two stations which have seven-bushel 
levels. This makes a total of 165 stations out of 2,028 which are on a limited 
basis now. 


Mr. -HORNER (Acadia): I have nothing against the limited station idea, 
but would it mean that at some points there is ample storage, but it would 
not necessarily mean that would be so for continuing years or for any given 
year in the future? 


Mr. McNamara: Oh no. We would determine a limited station when 
we are advised by the elevator agent of the total amount of grain to come 
in to that station, and when it appears that there is sufficient space at that 
station we limit it to that basis. But then we give to people who have 
grain over and above the general average quota—we give them special permits 
so that there will not be a temptation to a farmer who has run out of grain, 
and has additional quota, to start taking on grain from other producers in 
order to deliver it on his quota, which is contrary to the provisions of our act. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It would not necessarily mean there was ample 
storage at these points in the future, or in any year in the future. 


Mr. McNAMARA: No. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The Alberta wheat pool says that they are going 
to wreck 36 country elevators this year. Naturally the farmers in those 
areas are not too happy with this decision. I wonder if it has any con- 
nection with limited stations. . 

Mr. McNamara: There should not be any connection at all because 
when we limit a station we hope that the facilities will be fully utilized 
so that cars will be made available at other points where needed. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you say that there is ample storage at 
country elevators in the west, generally speaking? 
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Mr. McNAmMaARA: Do you mean at the present time? 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Yes, or for the future, and at the present time too. 


Mr. McNamara: I can only give you a personal opinion. I think there 
is ample commercial storage in Canada. The question has been raised, and 
I know that my opinion differs from that of others, including some of my 
colleagues; but I have always felt that in the merchandising of grain we 
should only have so much in the show window, and that the unwanted surplus 
can best be looked after on the farms. I think the farmer himself does a 
better job in looking after it. 


Mr. ARGUE: You should pay storage to the farmer for doing so. You pay 
storage to the elevator companies for looking after it, and I submit you should 
also pay storage to the farmers for looking after it. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I agree with the fact that the elevator company pete 
storage while the farmer. does not. But I would more or less disagree with 
the argument that we should only have a limited amount in forseeable storage. 
This all ties in with the Alberta pool deciding to wreck 34 elevators. One 
of them is a little close to home and I would take objection to it. I would 
like to have your views on the question of storage. 

Mr. ArGgur: Maybe the farmers should buy the elevator, fill it up with 
grain and make some money out of it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is a good possibility of that. 


Mr. McNamara: It would be unfortunate if Canada got into the position 
of our friends to the south. They seem to be going into the storage of grain 
as a business. I think it would be unfortunate if the rate of storage increased 
or if any encouragement was given for us to go into the handling of grain on 
a storage basis as a commercial business. That has developed in the United 
States. 


Mr. Arcurt: This has developed in Canada as well by the elevator com- 
panies themselves building huge annexes and elevators. Storage is a lucra- 
tive part of their business; half of it is paid by the farmers and half is paid by 
the national treasury. 


Mr. Forses: That is why the patrons of the pool elevators want the 
privilege of delivering to the elevator of their choice. They are entitled to a 
share of the dividends from that storage. That is why we would like to see 
clause 7 of the box car report implemented this year. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Rapp made an important reference to special large quotas 
for tough and damp grain. I think everyone in the committee will agree that 
these types of special quotas to prevent grain from spoiling are essential. 
Could you tell us to what extent the seven and eight bushels listed in the 
report of the wheat board for June 15 are special quotas for tough and damp 
grain, or whatever terminology you give to this emergency type of quota. 


Mr. McNamara: We have authorized all the producers in this particular 
area to deliver up to eight bushels of tough or damp grain regardless of the 
quota in effect at their station. In some stations the general quota has not 
reached that level yet but these stations should come up rapidly. I would 
think practically all our seven and eight bushel quotas are in that particular 
area. 


Mr. ArcuE: I would like to know the number of points at which special 
consideration has been given on account of the tough and damp grain situation. 


Mr. RippEuL: There are 179 stations, largely in northeastern Saskatchewan 
and northwestern Manitoba where they had large quantities of tough and 
damp grain harvested this past year. Some of these stations are on a seven 
or eight bushel quota at the present time, but all producers at these stations 
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have the privilege of delivering tough and damp grain up to an eight bushel 
quota. It is the difference in the quota in effect, and the maximum of eight 
bushels. . 

Mr. ArcuE: They do not have a maximum of eight bushels at these 179 
points. 

Mr. RippEL: At the present time there are 15 stations on a four bushel 
quota, 30 stations on a five bushel quota, 51 stations on a six bushel quota, 
31 stations on a seven bushel quota and 48 stations on an eight bushel quota. 

Mr. ArcuE: And there is one station on a five bushel limited quota and 
one on a Six. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: What is the total at the delivery points in relation to the 
figures which Mr. Riddel just gave? 

Mr. RIpDEL: 2,028. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the proportion in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba; does it come to 2,000? 

Mr. RippEL: In Ontario there are two, Manitoba, 373; Saskatchewan, 1,087; 
Alberta, 561 and British Columbia, 5, a total of 2, 028. 

Mr. Arcue: These 179 quotas are not listed here at all; the special pro- 
visions are not listed here at all. 

Mr. RIpDEL: No. 


Mr. Arcue: They are listed as regular quotas and, therefore, so far as 
these quotas are concerned no reference can be made really to tough and damp. 


Mr. RippEL: That is right. 

Mr. ArGuE: These are special provisions, emergency provisions. 

Mr. RIppDEL: Yes. | 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you have a figure showing the number of 
special permits given out in that area for the selling of tough and damp 
grain? 

Mr. -RippEL: No special permits are issued; it is a general provision. 

Mr. ArcuEe: Tough or damp grain can be accepted in that area up to an 
eight bushel quota. 

Mr. Rippet: That is, the difference between the regular quota and eight 
bushels. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): You would not have any actual record then of the 
number of farmers that took advantage of these special provisions? 


Mr. RippEL: No, we do not. 


Mr. ArGuE: Is it legal for an elevator operator, after having bought damp 
grain on this special quota,—with which I agree,—to mix it with a dry grain, 
to bring it down to a tough grade, and to get box cars to haul out the tough 
grade? In other words, is it possible for elevator companies, because it is to 
their commercial advantage, to transport some of their dry grain on the basis 
of having mixed it with damp grain that has been bought under a special quota 
at that point? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 
Mr. ARGUE: That is, to bring it down to a tough grade? 


Mr. RippEL: There is nothing to prevent that being done in country 
elevators. 

Mr. ArGuE: Does the board, or the board of grain commissioners have 
any record of this practice going on? In other words, when it is done do you 
know about it? 
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Mr. RippEL: We would know by a comparison of the grades purchased 
from producers during the year and shipments made during the year. 


Mr. ARGUE: Some of the criticisms I have heard from people on low 
delivery points is that while they have no objection whatsoever to special 
provisions for the purchase of tough and damp grain from the producers, 
there should be some further control over mixing in country elevators so it is 
not used as a ruse to get rid of a great deal of dry grain that otherwise would 
not be shipped. 


Mr. RippEL: It is one way, of course, of conditioning the tough grain or 
the damp grain in country elevators and being able to carry it longer than 
perhaps if it remained in the damp state. 

Mr. ARGUE: But is it not right, though, that up in these areas there has 
been special consideration given to them for box cars to haul it out; so it is 
not really, in the main, being mixed to store, but mixed to ship? 


Mr. RippEL: There is special provision made whereby they can order 
a car for shipment of damp grain; but in the case of tough grain they must 
make an application to the board to obtain an order for the shipment. 


Mr. Chairman, you might be interested in the shipments made of tough and 
damp grain from that area during the present year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. RippEL: Up to June 19, 9,126 carlots of tough grain were shipped 
from that area, and 1159 carlots of damp grain. 


Mr. ARGUE: How many carlots were shipped in western Canada during 
that period? In other words, is that pretty tiny percentage or a tiny fraction of 
the total grain shipped? 


' Mr. RippEL: The total number of carlots of grain shipped in western 
Canada up to June 10—which is not exactly the same date, but near enough— 
was 213,882. 


Mr. ARGUE: So that five per cent, or so, has been going out as tough and 
damp grain. 


Mr. Chairman, on this general quota picture, would I be correct in saying 
that one of the reasons that quotas have been relatively low in Manitoba and 
relatively low in the southern part of Saskatchewan is because, relatively 
speaking, there have been fewer shipments through the lakehead? In other 
words, the main shipment, or the main draw of grain has been to the west 
coast and in the smaller area up to Churchill? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, and I might couple that with the fact that the 
movement of grain out of the lakehead, since the opening of navigation, has 
been substantially lower this year than last year, and that has the effect of 
-retarding producer deliveries. Already there are some indications of im- 
provement, and we are anticipating there will be a larger number of boats 
available from now to the end of the crop year and a very heavy movement 
of grain out of terminals. But it is a fact it is affecting producer delivery in 
the particular area when the producer can ship only to lakehead destinations. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that Mr. McNamara has 
made this statement—and it underlines something that I have been saying: 
that is, that this very serious falling off of shipments through the lakehead 
last year, while it may not—in the words of the board—have resulted in any 
particular loss of overseas market, has had a very, very adverse effect on 
the grain shipment situation in Manitoba and parts of Saskatchewan, and on 
the quota situation. And the figures I have for June 10—I will ask Mr. Mc- 
Namara if he can give me later ones—show that in the navigation season 
up to this time—the opening of navigation shipments through the lakehead 
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—there were just 71.4 million bushels, as compared with 122.8 million bushels 
last year. In other words, they show a drop of 51 million bushels. I do not 
know if that picture has improved in the last week or 10 days; I do not 
suppose it could have improved very much. But we are running 50 million 
bushels behind last year. 

I wonder if you could tell us what the reason is. The seaway was to 
improve things; there was to be a greater volume of traffic. There have been 
a great many jam-ups in the seaway, and there has been all kinds of grief 
and trouble with it. Is it that the seaway is not letting the boats through; 
did the boats not come to do the grain business this year; did they do other, 
more lucrative business? Why have not the boats been hauling out of the 
lakehead in the same volume? Or is it a drop in the markets or exports? 


Mr. McNamara: Starting with the last first: I made the statement 
previously that the reduction in the movement out of the lakehead has not 
in any way affected our sales position. I do not think we have lost one 
bushel of sales, because, fortunately, we had adequate stocks in position to 
take care of the demand. I only wish that statement was not true; I would 
have liked to have seen enough business that we would have been’ short of 
stock. But that has not been the case. So the reduction of the movement 
out of the lakehead has not affected our sales position at all. But it has 
affected the producer delivery—particularly in recent weeks. I am hopeful, 
though, that they will be picked up. 

In dealing with the movement out of the lakehead and the reason why 
it has not been as much as last year, there are a number of factors involved 
including, of course, the operation of the seaway, the presence of more ocean- 
going vessels at the terminals, slower loading of vessels, and factors of that 
kind. But generally, you must remember, we had a late opening in navigation, 
and it was not a clean opening this year. Although the official date was only 
a short time ago, all the boats arriving found the slipways still frozen and 
we had more difficulty in getting grain out. 

There has been, also, a very great movement of ore, and while we have 
been successful in chartering space, more space could be utilized and active 
in the grain market. I am very hopeful—in fact, there has been some im- 
provement in recent days—that the movement from the lakehead will be 
very heavy for this crop year. I do not think we will reach the quantity, 
during the opening period of navigation, that was moved last year. 


As Mr. Argue pointed out, we are running about 50 million bushels behind. — 
So far this year—up until last Thursday—we moved about 80 million bushels 
from the lakehead, as compared with 131 million bushels at this time last 
year. So we are still running approximately 50 million bushels behind last 
year’s movement. 


Mr. ArGuE: Are the boats boycotting the shipment of grain; are they 
complaining about the charges—or do they just want to try something else, 
because the seaway has been opened? 


Mr. McNamara: No; there are a number of factors. I would not want 
to pose as an expert in saying that I know all the factors; but I do say that 
the lake boat operators, in view of the demand for ore—and anticipating that 
ocean vessels are going to be presented in large volume at the lakehead—they 
feel they should go in for ore to a greater extent than they did last year. 
Even with the early movement of ore this year, it did not enable us to get 
the early turn-around that we usually enjoy in the grain movement. Usually 
we get one or two ships to the bay with grain before any ore comes in. But 
both commodities opened at about the same time this year, and we lost part 
of that early turn-around that we picked up the previous year. 
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That was a very major factor in the early reduction of movement. Re- 
cently, “‘salties’—or, the ocean boats; that is the new trade name for them, 
“salties’—are not showing up in the same volume at the lakehead they 
anticipated they would. So the movement directly overseas from the 
lakehead has not been as large as I anticipated it would be and I think not 
as large as the owners, for example, anticipated it would be. 

The competition of ocean boats has not provided the movement we 
anticipated in the first place. Out of the 80 million bushels moving out of the 
lakehead, only 83 million bushels have been moving directly overseas. It is 
4.3 to the United States, which is down from last year’s movement. That has 
been a factor, because the movement of oats and barley to United States 
market this year has reduced movement out of the lakehead. We shipped 
66.9 million bushels to Canadian ports. 

Mr. ARGUE: In view of the fact that “salties” are not moving as expected, 
will the saving as a result of the seaway be less? 

Mr. McNamara: We anticipated you would wish a full POEMS in 
respect of the operation of the seaway and in our supplementary report we 
refer to it. 

At that time I would like to give the committee a prepared statement 
setting out in detail the policy the board followed when the seaway came into 
operation. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think this is a very satisfactory point at which to leave 
the seaway. I hope the explanation will clear up some of the dissatisfaction 
which undoubtedly exists because of the drop-off of 50 million bushels in 
shipments. 

In front of me I have a table which shows, up until the end of May, the 
shipments of grain in Saskatchewan from various marketing points. It shows 
a very great discrimination over a very wide range in the number of carloads 
of grain that have been taken out, either by shipping points or by elevators— 
in that area which is the northeast, I take it, where tough and damp grain 
prevails. There is a situation which varies as much as a number of cars per 
elevator shipped out of district B of the Saskatchewan wheat pool district in - 
Saskatchewan, which is the southwestern part, just a bit above the United 
States border. There were 27.9 cars per elevator out of that point and getting 
up to 43 cars in district L, for example. District L is in the extreme north- 
western part of the province. 

I have some other figures here. I am sorry; I made an error. The first 
figure I gave was district B which is in the south central part of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. FoRBES: Where did you get those figures? 

Mr. ArGuE: I do not think I will answer that question. 
Mr. ForBes: From the Saskatchewan wheat pool? 

Mr. ARGUE: The answer to that is ‘“‘no”’. 


Mr. Forses: If you use the crop district numbers we will know to which 
district you are referring. 


Mr. ArGuE: This is the district map of the Saskatchewan wheat pool, 
which was not supplied to me by the Saskatchewan wheat pool. I do not sup- 
pose they know I have it. I will be glad to show it to anyone. I do not want 
the impression left that somebody in the Saskatchewan wheat pool is feeding 
me information to put before this committee; that is not true. This comes 
from a private source. The source from which this came or the person 
who supplied it, has gone to a great deal of work and through a mass of 
statistics. If the wheat board wish to tell me the figures are wrong, then I 
will accept the correction. . 
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I wonder, with this great difference in the number of box cars, or car- 
loads shipped per elevator point in the different districts; whether or not the 
railway companies have fallen down. The statement was made this morning 
that the railway companies are an important factor in this situation. I can 
tell the committee that at one time, a couple of years ago, I suspected that 
particular pressure was being applied to create quotas in a certain part of 
Saskatchewan. I thought I had a political case. I looked into it very, very 
carefully, and I came to the conclusion that the Canadian National Railways 
was doing a better job than the Canadian Pacific Railway, and that was the 
reason. 
Is the Canadian Pacific Railway falling down? I come from a part of 
Saskatchewan where we depend very largely on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to haul out our grain. I want to know if they are dragging their feet or 
failing to do a job in this regard. 

I believe that these limited stations have an adverse effect on the 
economic position of a great many farmers, and I think it requires a thorough 
inquiry and action, if it is necessary, by the railway companies to improve it. 

Mr. McNamara: We do not keep our records on the same basis as the 
pool records are kept, although I have some personal knowledge and I am 
somewhat familiar with their divisions. However we keep our records by 
provinces and by railway subdivisions. 

Speaking first of fall very generally, when Mr. Argue referred to division B 
which is in south central Saskatchewan it is an area which is tributary mainly 
to the lakehead. So shipments to Fort William would influence that particular 
area. 

However in division L, which is mainly a Canadian National Railways 
area, shipments going to Churchill would play a very prominent part there, as 
well as shipments out of Vancouver because of the differential to Vancouver, 
which is such that it favours shipments from that particular area to Vancouver. 
So it is only natural that shipments in those areas are ahead of shipments from 
areas which are serviced only by lakehead deliveries. That is a general 
statement. 

But dealing with the position between the railways, Mr. Riddel has 
figures from the sub-divisions of the railways, and we can give you the 
figures by each railway line this year as compared to last year, if the com- 
mittee is interested in that information. 

Mr. W. RippEL (Assistant Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): 
Up to June 10 a total of 213,882 cars were shipped by the railway companies 
this year as compared to 234,808 a year ago. That is a reduction of 20,926; 
and the reduction was approximately 14,000 on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and 5,500 on the Canadian National Railways, and about 1,500 at NAR points. 
That made up the difference. 


Mr. ArcuE: Are you satisfied that the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
been doing as well as you could expect under the circumstances? These 
figures are accurate, but they do not mean too much in a relative sense to me. 


Mr. RippEu: I think that perhaps part of the reason is that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is largely located in the southern part of the provinces, 
particularly in southern Saskatchewan and southern Alberta, and that 
shipments have decreased to the lakehead, I think there has been also a 
decrease at Canadian National Railways points in that area. Canadian 
National Railways points, which are located farther north, are tributary to 
Churchill and Vancouver and other areas. 

I have just one other set of figures which I would like to give to the 
committee, This is based on the tabulation of the shipments. required at 
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the various shipping points by railway divisions and subdivisions to provide 
for a seven bushel quota. 

Taking the areas, the division B, to which you referred would be some- 
what comparable to the Regina division on the C.N.R. and the Regina division 
on the C.P.R. I would like to give you a comparison of the cars required in 
the various divisions and to show on the basis of the number of elevators 
and so on that it does not appear that the Regina division really is suffering 
to any extent, compared to other railway divisions. 

The Portage-Brandon division of Canadian National Railways, with 150 
elevators, required as of June 12, 4,107 cars to bring all stations up to a seven 
bushel quota where there is sufficient grain on farms available to deliver up to 
that quota. The Dauphin division, with 104 elevators, required 3,173 cars; 
the Regina division, with 147 stations, required 3,415 cars; the Saskatoon 
division, with 128 shipping points, required 3,729; the Prince Albert division, 
with 164 stations, required 2,300 cars, and it is in that particular division 
that really comprises the northeast where the tough and damp grain has been 
located and where they have been getting preferences in shipments; the 
Edmonton division, with 122 stations, only required 493 cars; the Edson 
division, with 30 stations, required 10 cars; and the Calgary division, with 
97 stations, required 794 cars. 

In connection with the C.P.R., the situation is very much the same. 
On the Regina division, with 124 stations, 3,027 cars were required to bring 
it up to a seven bushel quota; on the Moose Jaw division, with 136 stations, 
3,985 cars were required. For comparative purposes, the Portage division, with 
115 stations required 2,727; Medicine Hat, with 109, required 2,386 and 
Lethbridge, with 115 stations, required 2,704. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe it is past the noon hour now. Is 
it the desire of the committee to adjourn until 3.30 this afternoon? 
Agreed. 


—Luncheon adjournment. 


“* 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


June 23, 1959. 
3:902D.t 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. If there are no further 
questions on paragraph 5, we will proceed to paragraph 6. 


Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): If I may, Mr. Chairman, I have some ques- 


tions on paragraph 5 in regard to the issuing of permits. First of all I would - 


like Mr. McNamara to give us the legal definition of ‘producer’, in regard 
to the issuing of permit books. 


Mr. McNamara: If you would excuse me a minute, I am sure I have 
the legal definition with me. I had anticipated the question. 

“Producer” includes, as well as an actual producer, any person entitled, 
as landlord, vendor or mortgagee, to the grain grown by an actual producer 
or to any share therein. “Actual producer” means a producer actually engaged 
in the production of grain. Grain includes wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 

Mr. HorRNER: (Jasper-Edson): I would like to follow up with a question 
concerning the issuing of permits to those people who do not have any of 
their land seeded to grain in the 1958-59 crop year. Your legal definition is 
not restricted to any particular year; It is not restricted to the particular year 
in which the permit is issued. 


Mr. McNAMaARA: That is right. 
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Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): I am quite sure, Mr. McNamara, that you 
are aware of the information I am seeking. I have a great number of people 
in my constituency who have been refused permits on the basis that they were 
not actual producers of grain. My contention is that they ordinarily do pro- 
duce grain but, because of one reason or another, either because they were 
growing forage seeds to improve their land, as farmers in other areas would 
summer fallow, they did not do so. These people ordinarily produce grain 
and I think they are entitled to the permit book if they applied. I can quote 
from the legal definition of the wheat board which agrees with my conten- 
tion, but so far they have not been issued with permit books. 


Mr. McNaMara: You are raising questions in regard to acreage payments 
and under those provisions which relate to eligibility for securing a wheat 
board permit. 


As I pointed out this morning, the authority for the payment of the 
acreage payment is the federal Department of Agriculture; the wheat board 
merely acts as their agents in facilitating the distribution of the payments, 
although in their regulations a man to be entitled to an acreage payment 
had to be eligible to receive a wheat board permit; so you can see that the 
question is all tied up. The point you wish to raise is why we do not issue 
wheat board permits to some people who have applied for them. Well now, 
gentlemen, in following the advice of our solicitor, we have interpreted 
eligibility for wheat board permits to mean those producers who are actually 
engaged in the production of grain. We experienced no difficulty in this regard 
until we started to administer the acreage payments for the Department of 
Agriculture. Then, as I am sure the committee is aware, we received a num- 
ber of applications from producers who had previously never taken out a 
wheat board permit book, or they had taken one out a number of years ago 
and had not bothered to take one out in recent years. This created a difficult 
problem for the board when it had to decide which of these producers were 
entitled to permits. Some had grain carried over from previous years and 
have not grown any recently; however, they held a permit in the past and 
where ‘our records indicated that, we have issued permits. Others have been 
able to satisfy us that they were actually engaged in the production of grain, 
even though they were not producing it for commercial marketing; they were 
selling it to the neighbours or feeding it. In these cases we have issued 
permits to them and they are eligible for the acreage payments. 


I am speaking now from memory, but I think we have issued about 5,000 
permits this year to producers who had not previously in the past year ap- 
plied; therefore, I think we have been quite liberal in our interpretation of 
these regulations. However, we have had some cases—and I believe these 
are the ones which Dr. Horner has in mind, but he will correct me if I am 
not correct—where we have found producers who are growing only forage 
crop feeds and not producing grain. We have made the decision that in these 
cases we would not be justified in issuing a delivery permit to those people, 
which would indicate they are producers of grain. We contend they are pro- 
ducers of forage crop feeds and we have not satisfied ourselves that they are 
grain producers. There have been a number of these applications rejected by 
the board. Is that the situation you are referring to? 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Yes, as I understand it, it is; but I dis- 
agree that it is a problem of the Department of Agriculture because, accord- 
-ing to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, if these people can show that they 
ordinarily do grow some grain they are entitled to a permit. That is as far 
as it should go. I have received letters from various people, and affidavits 
from some, stating they ordinarily do grow grain. I have a letter from a 
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man who was instructed by his field crop supervisor to put his land into 
forage crops in 1958-59 and I have received other letters from people in our 
area who have not had the facilities for selling grain; and some of these, be- 
cause of their storage facilities on the farm, did not put in grain in the 1958-59 
crop year. However, ordinarily they did produce grain and my contention 
is that these people are entitled under the act to a permit book. This is 
borne out by the solicitor for the Canadian Wheat board, and I would like 
to put this on the record. 


In the writer’s view to be eniticd to a permit book under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act the applicant must first qualify as a person 
engaged in the production of grain or as a producer within the foregoing. 
At the time of his application in this respect I would not regard the fact 
that the applicant had all his land in summer fallow or seeded to forage 
crops or had no grain on hand, as necessarily conclusive against the 
application. The question at issue in deciding each application for a 
permit book must be what is the bona fide purpose and object of the 
applicant’s farming operations. If any part of it is the production of 
grain, he is entitled to a permit book. 


Most of these farmers are not entirely in the forage crop production; very 
few are in it. Most of my constituents are small mixed farmers; they are just 
getting started and I contend they are entiled to a permit under the act as it now 
stands. I contend they are entitled to the acreage payment. That is not the 
concern of the wheat board; their concern is whether or not these people are 
entitled to a permit book. 

I have other legal opinions in regard to the act, and they agree with the 
opinion of the solicitor of the Canadian wheat board, that these people, so long 
as they can show they are ordinarily producers of grain, no matter how small, 
are entitled to a permit book. 

Another thing is this. If some of these people had walked into an elevator 
between June 15 and September 15, it did not matter what they told them; 
they would get a permit book. If they had five acres they would have received 
a permit book right there and then. Because they did not do that they are 
being discriminated against. Because in this particular crop year they did not 
have any grain available, for various reasons as I say, they have been refused 
permit books. The wheat board is legally responsible to issue these people with 
a permit book and if they do not, I do not know what other recourse these 
farmers will have other than to go to the courts. | 


Mr. McILRAITH: Mr. Chairman, I understand these acreage naeenee were. 


provided for in the supplementary estimates of last year; have you got the 
act and the item in the estimates before us? It seems to me that it should be 
put on the record at this point. 

Mr. McNamara: I am sorry; we have not it. 

Mr. McILraitH: I wonder if we could have the Clerk of the Committee get 
that item from the estimates and have it put in the record at this point. This 
is the authority for the payments we are discussing. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper- Edson): This has nothing to do with what I was 
discussing. 

Mr. McILRAITH: Yes, I realize that, but the Canadian wheat board disburses 
the money and it is a matter of what the authority is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mcllraith, it was the decision of the committee that 


we would take the matter of acreage payments up after we have disposed of 


the wheat board report. 


oe 
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Mr. ARGUE: We had decided to leave it until after the noon hour adjourn- 
ment in any event. 

Mr. McILRAITH: That will be sorely but could it be arranged to have 
the secretary get that for us? 

The CHAIRMAN: It will be dealt with when the finance statement is taken 
up. 

Mr. McILrattH: Could we have the clerk get it and have it available for 
us at that time? 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNamara has listed the grains, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flax and he has not listed rapeseed. Why then must the 
rapeseed producer pay the one cent under the P.F.A.A. if rapeseed is not a 
grain? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not quite understand your question. You want to 
know why he has to pay the one per cent P.F.A.A. levy. 

Mr. Rapp: That was not the question. You said a producer is a person who 
produces wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. You did not name rapeseed and I 
take it that means a person who produces rapeseed is not a producer and is not 
entitled to a permit. However, When we deliver rapeseed to the elevators we . 
must pay one per cent for P.F.A.A., the same as the other grain producers. 

Mr. McNAmMaARA: You are confusing the two because the P.F.A.A. is not 
the responsibility of the Canadian wheat board; it is under the jurisdiction of 
the board of grain commissioners. An actual producer means a producer actually 
engaged in the production of grain, and grain is defined in our act as wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed; it does not include rapeseed. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Grain is defined also in the P.F.A.A. and rapeseed 
is included. 

Mr. McNamara: I understand that is correct. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I think Mr. Rapp has a very good point when he 
says the producer producing rapeseed should qualify for a permit book. In your 
definition, if he was not producing anything, he would not qualify for a permit. 

Mr. McNamara: I wonder if we gave Mr. Rapp the answer to the question 
he raised this morning in regard to the acreage payments. When we do that 
I think we can clear this up. The man with the rapeseed did get the acreage 
payment. - . 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It should be included also in the definition. 

Mr. McNamara: In our act? 

Mr. Horner: (Acadia): Yes. 

Mr. McNamara: It would require an amendment to the act, because at 
the time the only grain that is mentioned is wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax- 
seed. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Rapeseed has come into prominence in the last five 
years and I think there should be a provision made in the act to take in any 
new grain or new product. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl will give the information Mr. Rapp was seeking. 

Mr. Earu: This concerns Mr. Rapp’s question on the eligibility for acreage 
payments. I am quoting from the regulation of the Department of Agriculture, 
as the terms of reference to the Canadian wheat board: 

“Cultivated acreage” means total farm acres set forth as seeded or 
in summer fallow in a permit book but shall not include uncultivated 
land or natural pasture. 
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Mr. Rapp: Rapeseed was not included in the specified acres. 
Mr. Earu: That is correct. 


Mr. Rapp: But flax was, and we do receive payment for flax at $1 an acre, 
but no payment for rapeseed. 


Mr. McNamara: You do receive a payment for rapeseed if the producer 
was a producer of grain in addition to being a producer of rapeseed; but if he 
was a sole producer of rapeseed he was not eligible for a wheat board permit 
and was not included. 


Mr. Rapp: If a producer had all kinds of grain, oats, wheat, barley and 
rapeseed you still could not receive $1 per acre, while in the case of flax you 
do receive it? 


Mr. McNamara: They both counted up to the 200 cultivated acres. He can 
never get more than that. 


Mr. ARGUE: Suppose there are 50 acres in summerfallow, 100 acres in 
. wheat and 50 acres in rapeseed, how much money would he get? 


Mr. McNamara: $200. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): If he had 200 acres of rapeseed he would not get 
anything. 


Mr. McNamara: No, he would get nothing. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That would be the sad part of it. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Rapp was referring to what would be 98 per cent of the 
cases, that is where the producers of rapeseed are also the producers of some 
other grains, and the wheat board people are now saying rape is considered a 
cultivated acreage; and as long as you have a permit book and some rape and 
other grains you get your payment. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I would like to refer to some statements given this 
morning. Mr. McNamara mentioned that the quotas had gone up to six and 
seven in some areas, but that permits were granted to enable others to get up 
to eight bushels an acre; is the board satisfied that the eight bushel quota would 
take in all the damp grain? 


Mr. McNamara: No, We are satisfied it will not take all the damp grain. 
In some cases the quota would have to go up to 20 or 25 bushels to take all of 
the out-of-condition grain, but it is a question of whether we should take all 
the out-of-condition grain or give them maximum marketing opportunities. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Has the wheat board any figures to indicate the number? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. We have had periodic surveys conducted through 
the elevator agents and have a pretty general idea of the quantity up to eight 
bushels, which will have to be moved. We know in some degree in certain 
areas what quantity over eight bushels will still be left on the farms. It was 
a question of whether or not we would take all the damp and other grain. 
We felt if we provided the producers with the opportunity of delivering what 
appeared to be the maximum quantity we could take from any production of 
the farm, we would be giving them a fair break. We must remember that 
in some years this out-of-condition grain has extended over in a much wider 
area than in the last year. 

In 1951 we had a large percentage of all grain harvested which was con- 
sidered damp. We want to do everything we can to salvage it to the greatest 
extent possible. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could the committee be given some table indicating 
where these areas are and how much grain is involved in these areas. 
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Mr. McNamara: Mr. Riddel gave some figures this morning. They will 
bein the record. Do you wish it broken down by individual shipping stations? 
Mr. KorRCHINSKI: If it is at all possible. | 


Mr. McNamara: It would take some time to prepare it, but if the com- 
mittee wish it we could arrange to have it done. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am interested in it. 


Mr. McNAMARA: Could we make it available to this member. Then if 
any other members wish it they could speak to the secretary and have it 
sent to them. 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: If you put it on the record it will be available to every- 
one. 


Mr. McIntosH: I have two topics on which to ask questions. I under- 
stand we are now on permits. I also have some questions in respect of quotas. 
Do you wish first to finish the paragraph on quotas? 

Mr. ARGUE: I think we have been dealing with both at the same time. 

Mr. McINTOSH: In respect of permits, I understood Mr. McNamara to say 
that producers of grain were entitled to permits, 

Mr. McNAMARA: Yes. 


Mr. McIntTosH: That has not been the case in respect of sons of farmers 
starting up. For various reasons you have denied them permits; one, because 
they are not of age, even though they own their own lands; another reason 
is because they are not living on the land they are farming. Why is that, 
if a producer of grain is entitled to a permit book? 


The CHAIRMAN: May we have the question again? 


Mr. McInNtTosH: I was asking in respect of the sons of farmers. The 
statement was made that the producers of grain are entitled to permit books. 
In some letters I have seen your excuse for not issuing permit books where 
you have said he is not over the legal age of 21. A lot of these lads start 
farming before age 21. You also make the excuse that a farm adjoins the 
father’s farm, or they are living at home and are not entitled to a permit. 
You cannot have a definition for one and not for the other. That is dis- 
crimination, 


Mr. RIDDEL: In connection with that question, I would say that where 
it can be shown to us that the son either owns land on his own or has rented 
land, and that all of the proceeds of the grain grown on that land belongs 
entirely to him and not to his father or to some other person, apart from the 
rental of the land, then he would be entitled to a permit book. We have not 
refused permit books because of the fact that the same machinery may be 
used by the son as by the father or that the son was staying at home. 

In the case of some minors, we have refused permit books where we 
have found that the land was merely put in a minor’s name in order to obtain 
a second permit book. I think we have had cases where permit books have 
been taken out in the name of children about eight or twelve years of age. 
Where the minor is, say, eighteen or nineteen and is actually farming, owns 
the land or can show he is renting the land and that the proceeds from the 
grain belong to him, then I do not think there has been any difficulty in the 
granting of the permit book. . 

Mr. McIntosH: I can show you in two minutes that you are wrong. If 
you want proof I will go and get it right now in the form of your own answers. 
May I have the privilege of asking my other questions later on? 


Mr. ArcguE: Mr. Riddel made the statement that permit books have been 
issued in the name of a minor child eight or nine years of age. I do not think 
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the idea should get about that farmers are following this practice. It is pretty 
easy to have this type of thing spread all over the place, that the farmers 
use this means of chiselling. 

Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, I was merely giving that as an illustration, 
where we had refused a permit book to a minor. 

Mr. Arcue: Half a dozen cases, or something like that. 

Mr. RippEL: I am merely giving that as an illustration, where we had 
refused a permit book taken out in the name of a minor. 

Mr. ArGuE: Then you say there is the case of the person who is eighteen 
years of age, let us say, who has the land in his name. How would you define 
that? 

Mr. RippEL: He can show he possesses that land or has a lease. 

Mr. ARGUE: From his father? 

Mr. RIpDEL: From his father or any other person, provided he can also 
show that the proceeds from all the grain grown on that land belonged to him 
and has not been turned over to his father or some other person. 

Mr. ARGUE: The machinery does not enter into it at all? 

Mr. RippEL: No. At one time in 1950 or 1951, I think that was one of the 
factors taken into consideration in determining whether or not land was being 
farmed as a unit. I might say that reference to this is found in a section in 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act which states that not more than one permit 
book shall be issued in respect of land comprising any farm or group of farms 
operating as a unit.. 

Mr. NAsSsERDEN: Have you any pamphlet which can be placed on the wall 
of an elevator, inside the office outlining who is entitled to a permit book, 
and the conditions? 

Mr. RIpDEL: I think we do that, Mr. Chairman, when we release the permit 
books. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wish to follow up what was mentioned a few minutes 
ago. It was said that it depended on whether or not a minor could show that 


the proceeds go to him. What methods are used; how does he show you he 


receives all the proceeds? 

Mr. RipDEL: In many cases, he can show it is banked in his own name, 
that he pays taxes and that the land is recorded in his name. In some cases, 
he has filed income tax returns, and so on, and can show that the grain is 
not intermingled. That is another thing we take into consideration in deter- 


mining whether or not the land is being farmed as a unit. Where we have > 


knowledge that the grain is being intermingled in storage, that is the grain 
from the two farms is being intermingled in storage before delivery to the 
elevator, it seems to us in such cases the land is being farmed as a unit. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: In such cases, do you have the inspector go out? 

Mr. RIppDEL: I think we would have our inspector go out. 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: Would you accept the recommendation of the elevator 
agent, or in such cases would you immediately send out an inspector? 

Mr. RIpDEL: We check with the municipal authorities and with P.F.A.A. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Do I understand that the definition of a producer is also 
tied in with what he does with the produce or the money afterwards? 

Mr. RippEL: No. We merely use that as a criterion to determine whether 
or not the farm land in question is being farmed as a unit along with the 
father’s land or some other party’s land. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: That does not look very good to me. What he does with 
the money afterwards I do not think should have anything to do with it. 


¥ 
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Mr. McNamara: This problem has become accentuated, due to the fact 
that the government decided to use us as the agency for the acreage payment. 
Up until that time, while we had trouble with fathers and sons, and so on, the 
only inducement for additional permits at that time was the unit quota and 
probably an additional car of malting barley. 

Now, however, the government decided to use our permits for distribution 
of the acreage payment, and this problem of father and son has been greatly 
magnified. We are not trying to discourage sons from staying on their fathers’ 
farms and becoming farmers; we like to see that. However, something has to 
be done if the government in its wisdom decides to repeat this payment, be- 
cause we find in some cases we are receiving applications for permits from 
the sons on the farm, and even some of the girls now are helping the fathers; 
it would be to their advantage to split up the operation and accumulate as 
many wheat board permits as possible. 

It seems that the problem will be for you to decide whom you want paid 
when the acreage payment is made. If you want to pay all members of a 
family, we can do so; but, if it should be only those who are individual farmers 
and not those who are farming as a unit, then I think the criteria we use to 
determine eligibility are pretty sound. 


Mr. ARGUE: This is an old problem, at least it is fairly old, of having dif- 
ficulty. In the past you have had many instances of a son who farms in his 
own right, but the farm was considered to be a unit and therefore only one 
permit was issued. This is not something which arose the moment the govern- 
ment announced the $1 per acre. 


Mr. McNamara: No; but it was since we changed our definition. At one 
time we figured the use of machinery was a criterion, but it was pointed out 
that people now share machinery, and we changed it. When you have a father 
and son farming together, who intermingle their grain and they have one bank 
account and the son is not paying taxes, it is pretty hard to convince me that 
father and son are not operating as a unit. If they are, we are bound under 
the provisions of the act to issue one permit. It may be that parliament would 
wish us to revise our policy. However, we have been administering the Wheat 
Board Act in accordance with the provisions of the act at the time it was passed 
by parliament. I do not think it was intended to be used for the purpose of 
making the acreage payments. 

Although this is an old and difficult subject, I think it has been greatly 
accentuated since the acreage payment has been in force. 


Mr. McIntosH: May I continue my questioning? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. McINtTosH: The statement was made that the producer of the grain 
would be given a permit. In a letter from your office under the signature of 
Mr. Wells it says: We therefore feel that the quota should be for producers who 
have established themselves, have their homes, their farm and are completely 
independent. That does not hold true with the statement just made before I 
left the room. In this case, the lad was over twenty years old, has the land in 
his own name, and has had it for four years. He had a permit book and you 
recalled it from him. I have had other cases. 


Mr. McNamara: Is his grain being intermingled with his father’s, or is 
it being merchandised separately? That is probably the best criterion we now 
have. The machinery one is outmoded. Persons who are not even related are 
sharing machinery. : 

Mr. McIntosH: When you are investigating, what authority have you to 
decide whether or not the person is a bona fide farmer? 
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Mr. McNamara: We have to rely on our own judgment. We have to 
try to judge fairly whether or not a man is entitled to a permit under the 
provisions of our act. 

Mr. McIntrosuH: Do you have someone, for instance, from Winnipeg who 
goes out and looks over the situation? y 

Mr. McNamara: We have a permit department in Winnipeg; they go out. 
Most of the time we have been using our inspectors and a great deal of time 
is spent in checking isolated cases, where there seems to be a definite question 
as to the eligibility. 

Mr. McIntosu: I want a definite statement from the wheat board as to who 
is, or is not, entitled to a permit book. You say if he is producing grain and 
can prove he owns his own land, then he is entitled to the permit book. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not think Mr. Riddel said exactly that. If he owns 
his own land, is binning the grain he produced off that land, separately, and 
is merchandising it in his own name. ribeee 

Mr. McIntosH: What do you mean by merchandising in his own name? 

Mr. McNamara: Selling to an elevator company. 

Mr. McIntosH: He cannot if he does not have a book. 

Mr. McNamara: What I am trying to say is it is quite possible we will 
have to revise our whole system of permits, due to the acreage payment and 
the fact that now everybody wants a permit. Up until now we have been able 
to cope with the problem reasonably well. We have had difficulties, but the 
whole problem has been accentuated due to the acreage payment. 

Mr. McINTOosSH: Will you give us a ee right now as to whom you will 
accept as a bona fide farmer. 


Mr. McNamara: We will draft it ane I will read it to you ina ‘minute. 


-Mr. McIntosu: I have other questions in respect of quotas, but I will leave 
them for a few minutes. 


Mr. Forses: Will you tell us the duties of the inspectors, to which you 
referred? 


Mr. McNamara: It is generally eine us advised of conditions. They 
check with the elevator agents to see cars are ordered in accordance with our 
instructions and that cars are spotted in accordance with the preference. We 
use them as trouble shooters quite generally. If you would like some more 
detail on this, again, I can have it prepared. 


Mr. Korcuinski1: Do they make spot checks at the elevators to see that 
the quotas are maintained? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. McNamara made some reference to cooperative farms. 
Would he outline how the permits work in respect of cooperative farms? 


Mr. McNamara: They are just entitled to one delivery permit because they 
are operating as a unit. But we have ‘given them additional unit quotas to 
deliver under the one permit, special concessions in the way of additional cars 
for malting barley. The Department of Agriculture amended their regulations 
in respect to acreage payments for them to be made on a different basis. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: I would like to pursue a previous question a little further. 
I understood a statement earlier, that after a person had a permit, or he. had 
an application for a permit, he had to show where his money went and where 
his wheat went. In other words, he had to prove that he was raising the 
produce. That seems a little ambiguous to me, when, if a person has a legal 
permit book as a holder, then what he does with his produce afterwards is his 
own business. 


alin 
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Mr. McNamara: Oh, I made a mistake. A gentleman had pointed out that 

he could not market his grain if he did not have a permit. We try to satisfy 

ourselves that the provisions of the act are being lived up to. For example, 

if a son is’ living independently from his father and is producing his own 

grain, he is entitled to a permit under our act. I agree of course that all 

farmers are not doing this, but in some cases they are trying to get two or 

three permit books for the same family, although they are not operating 
independently. . 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: For the moment I am not concerned with these acreage 
payments or anything else. Should not a definition be made in the first in- 
stance of what they do with their money or permit books after? I do not 
think that should enter into it. 

Mr. McNamara: The basic reason for the Wheat Board permit originally 
was to enable the producer to market his wheat under a quota system. That 
was the reason for the permit in the first instance. If there was not any quota 
basis we would not need permits. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Do you still go into the facts to ascertain what he does 
with his produce? / 

Mr. McNamara: No, we do not do that. But if we get an application we 
try to determine whether he is farming separately from his father. If we are 
satisfied that he is, we will give him a permit, and give the father one as 
well. ; 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: What is the basis of your being satisfied? 


Mr. McNamara: You would have to convince the officials of the de- 
partment that you are farming separately and not as part of a unit. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: In other words, suppose you have leased a piece of land. 
What you do with your money afterwards, I submit, should not enter into 
me ~ 
Mr. McNamara: If we find that you and your father are binning your 
grain in the same bin, and it is flowing out from that bin, it looks to us as if 
you were farming in cooperation with your father and not separately. 


Mr. HorneER (Acadia): There seems to be a lot of belief that acreage 


_ payments have not caused a lot of this trouble. Acreage payments were paid 


to joint permit holders but they were still not given separate permits. But 
if their name was on the permit book, they each got acreage payments. There- 
fore acreage payments would not be at the root of a lot of this trouble. 
You still have the unit quota at the beginning of each year. And if a farmer 
can obtain more permit books, then he could obtain more unit quotas. At one 
time there was a demand for permit books to show how many unit quotas 
you could get in your operation. I do not think that the father and son 
agreement is brought about to a great extent by acreage payments, because 
you could give them a joint permit and that would force it up, as I under- 
stand it, in a lot of cases, this acreage payment. 


Mr. McNamara: The acreage payment regulations were amended to 
include two checks on that. basis. 


Mr. ArGcuE: I can quite understand the position of the board, if two people 
claim to be farmers and they consistently and continuously bin their grain 
together. At least that is some evidence that it is a pooling operation rather 
than an individual operation. I do not want to trouble the board with a lot of 
cases, but I had one which bothered me a great deal. It had to do with people 
that I know quite well. They said that they were not pooling their grain. 
In general practice they pooled it separately, but when they. moved a combine 
from one farm to another, it was inconvenient, perhaps, for them to bring 
in one load. So rather than transfer it, it would be put in, one on top of the 
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other, maybe a couple of times. I would say they were scrupulously honest, 
so much so that they would not say they were not mixing their grain, when 
they said that under the circumstances they did not think they could keep 
them separate. I cannot remember absolutely about this but my recollection 
is that not only did they want to get separate permits, but that they had some 
which were taken away from them. I do not disagree with the principle on 
which the system operates, but I do think that the inspectors should take into 
consideration the integrity of the individuals with whom they are dealing, 
especially when this is not a common practice but rather an emergency 
practice. 

I do not think that I would want to build a separate bin for 100 bushels. 
I would not care if I dumped it in with my father’s or my brother’s grain. I 
would have a look at it and I would say there is about 90 bushels in there. - 
We have had a lot of experience and we would not be more than three or 
four bushels out. That is the simplest way. And I think that if it is an ex- 
ceptional practice it should not necessarily bother them on that account. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does the wheat board not accept affidavits in such a case? 


Mr. McNamara: When a permit holder takes out his permit, he signs 
an affidavit which states that he is the actual producer of the grain that he 
will deliver under it. This was originally intended to be our protection. I 
would suggest—and I do not question Mr. Argue’s contention about this 
isolated case, because I am sure such things exist; but I do think that the 
premium that is put upon a permit holder’s book through the unit quota 
which was inaugurated a few years ago—that now we are reaching the stage 
where we should revise the principles under which we operate, I mean the 
principle for the basis of the unit quota itself as related to the permit book, 
and to set up marketing controls which will be not related. to the permit 
book. And if the government decides to make any change, they should have 
a serious look at the machinery which is used for the purpose. This thing is 
almost getting beyond our control, because with 230 thousand farmers you 
would be surprised at the number of cases where they intermingled for some 
reason, with father and son. And we are getting—I should not use the word 
popularity—but our support in the country is being seriously jeopardized 
because of the fact that the regulations operate in such a way with regard to 
permits. . 

After all, we are supposed to be a marketing agency set up to try to 
market the farmer’s grain to the best possible advantage and not to put in 
a quota system unless it is necessary to this advantage. The tail is beginning 
to wag the dog in so far as our organization is concerned, and it may be that 
we will have to take a serious look at the picture. 

Mr. ARGUE: You mean the unit quota? | 

Mr. McNamara: The unit quota and marketing control. 

Mr. ArGuE: I wonder if the chairman could tell us—this is already on 
record—the number of quota books that have been issued, and the number 
of persons who have two quota books or three quota books? Have you that 
information in your records? 

Mr. Gunptock: I wonder if you would include what is being done with 
respect to permit books in connection with the Hutterites. L 

Mr. McNamara: In so far as the Hutterite colonies are concerned, they 
are treated as a unit. We did give them special permits, but that is not being 
done now. . 

Mr. McIntTosH: In regard to the PFA inspection, do the inspectors check 
on each control, for example at a municipal land office, to see in whose name 
the land is registered? Would that not be a basis for the issue of a permit 
book, and is there anything wrong in it? 
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Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think there is anything wrong in it. I 
think our inspectors do use that sort of information when making an investiga- 
tion for us. 

Mr. McIntosH: Would your department have the proof of ownership? 

Mr. McNAmMaArRA: No, not in all cases. 


Mr. McIntosH: They may have other proof that they own it, and if 
they can show it, that is one thing. But in regard to quotas, and the individual 
system of quotas, why is it that Alberta and Manitoba always seem to have 
the advantage over the central part of Saskatchewan? In your report you 
said that early this summer in Alberta and Manitoba the quota was opened 
to five or six bushels, while at some points in Saskatchewan it was still only 
two and three. 

Mr. McNAMaAra: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: And also in the area where there is a lot of wheat, in 
your reports you make the statement that where storage was greatest you 
opened the quotas. That is all very well for farmers who have wheat in 
that area which they can get rid of it. But in areas where there is a lot of 
wheat, and they are still down to two or three, why are they discriminated 
against? Merely to say because the quota is opened in the west is no answer. 
If there is going to be a quota, then each farmer should be treated the same. 

Mr. McNamara: I think I explained that situation this morning but I 
shall try to make it clear to you again. We, as a board, cannot change geography. 


In the early part of the year there is a movement of grain through 
Churchill to the extent of about 20 million bushels. That port is serviced only 
by the Canadian National Railways, so freight-wise the advantage is in northern 
Saskatchewan. 


As a result of the nearly 20 million bushels of grain moving up to 
Churchill, that creates a space in the area from which the grain has moved out. 


In so far as Alberta and western Saskatchewan are concerned, their grain 
is shipped largely through Vancouver, which is an all season port. You can 
ship continuously from there twelve months out of the year; whereas Manitoba 
and southern and western or southern and central Saskatchewan, freight-wise, 
can only ship via Port Arthur and Fort William, and navigation closes up 
for six months of the year. So once we get the terminals filled, we can no 
longer ship in any more grain to those terminals until the opening of 
navigation in the spring. | 

That accounts for the placing of various quotas in various locations in 
the west. 5 

Coupled with that, we attempt to provide equitable service at adjacent 
stations. The railways are cooperating. I think they are doing a better job 
now than they have in the past, but it is not a perfect job. And under these 
operations we may suddenly find that we have 60 thousand bushels of space 
which suddenly becomes available for new deliveries, and which space was 
not available before. Therefore we at once raise the quota at that point to give 
them an opportunity. But at the present time we have no stations on two and 
three. Moreover, our four’s are being rapidly taken care of. But I would be 
disappointed if in July we have not provided space for a seven bushel quota. 
I am hoping that we will finish the year with quotas at about the same level as 
last year, when we ended with 300 on 6, and 1,700 on 7. I hope the situation 
this year will be 7 or 8. 

Mr. McIntosu: When the quota is opened on almost the last day of the 
year, it does not do the farmer much good. 

Mr. McNamara: Last year we took 576 million bushels of grain off the 
farms. 
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Mr. McINTOSH: Some of them seem to get the short end of the stick each 
year. 


Mr. McNamara: I appreciate that, and I know the areas involved, But I 
suggest that it is more because of geography, and we cannot change geography. 
We try to even up the situation the best we can. If we did not have the 
quotas we would be forced to say to Alberta: you must leave the grain you 
have placed in your elevators until we are in a position to raise the quota in 
southern Saskatchewan up to three bushels. But we do not think it would be 
in the best interests of the producers and for marketing. 


Mr. McIntosH: How do you try to even it out? 


Mr. McNamara: The elevator agents furnish us with a statement weekly 
of the stocks in store, we compile them and keep a record of every station, 
what is the grain in the elevator, how much comes in on the quotas, what 
grade or kind of grade is at that station. We furnish that list to all the railways 
in sufficient numbers so that they can keep all their agents and dispatchers 
informed and we periodically write the railways and phone them and try 
to point out to them the stations that say they are suffering on account of 
lack of transportation. 


Mr. McIntosH: That is contrary to the argument about navigation opening 
at the first of the year. 


Mr. McNamara: Not quite completely, sir. There is a certain amount of 
grain moved in western Canada within western Canada. Our mills are con- 
tinuously using that wheat. Some of it is being shipped to other destinations; 
and to the extent we can, within the limitations placed on shipping wheat to 
these destinations, we do that all through the winter, and do these things as 
well as we can. 


Mr. McIntTosuH: One last point. In an area that is in a straight line through 
a certain part of Saskatchewan 40 miles north of one point for a period of 
three years they have had a six-bushel quota in excess of an area 40 miles 
south, because there is a river dividing them. Is that going to happen again? 

Mr. McNamara: Six bushels in excess of the deliveries? 

Mr. McIntTosH: Yes, in a period of three years, 18 to 12. 

Mr. McNamara: You mean cumulative? 


Mr. McIntosH: Yes; and you said you tried to equalize it. That is not 
equalizing it. 


Mr. McNamara: I did not say we accomplished equalization of the quota. 
We endeavour to. I think if you will go back in the record you will find we 
have never been successful in completely equalizing quotas. You will see that 
we are endeavouring to equalize the quotas to the end of the year. I am not 
contending we are not going to do better, if we can. We keep on trying, but 
we find it a very, very difficult thing to equalize 230,000 producers delivering, 
and 2,000 shipping stations in the west. | 

Mr. McIntosH: Where a condition like this exists could it not be at the 
end of the crop year, at the end of July, where you know you are not going 
to get any wheat in the winter that you could increase the quota? 


Mr. McNamara: In theory, yes, but we find we must buy the particular — 
type and grade to meet the market requirements regardless of the quota 
system, and that has a habit of upsetting the quotas. 


Mr. ArGcue: But certainly in past years all grain west of Moose Jaw could 
have gone to Vancouver, could it not? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. Arcus: I saw this situation about which Mr. McNamara talks, and I 
quite agree with him 100 per cent. To say that a particular elevator has a quota 


we 
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is one thing; but the ability to find supplies for it in the last few days of the 
crop year is quite another. I have seen so many instances of the quota being 
raised in the last two or three days of the crop year, and elevator agents who 
are in that happy position will say to the farmer, ‘‘Well, you can bring in 
a quarter bushel or a half bushel.” So they will have to chop the six-bushel 
quota in two or three, and the last bushel is in fact never delivered. I do not 
know if you would call it common, but to an extent that does exist. 

Mr. McNamara: Dealing with the first part of your question, about bring- 
ing grain to Vancouver, you can do that at the expense of the producer; because 
we are up against the freight rate structure there, and as you know it is 
cheaper to ship to Fort William. As you know, we send some of our wheat 
from the western part of Saskatchewan to Vancouver. But in some of those areas 
in Saskatchewan there would be four, five, six, seven cents differential. That. 
could be done, as I say, but it would be at the expense of the producer, because 
it is part of his operating expense. 

Mr. ArcuEe: Where is the breaking line on the Canadian Pacific Railway? 

_ Mr. McNamara: I think it is Caron, I am not sure. It is an odd situation 
in Saskatchewan due to the competitive features of the railways. I think, for 
example, at Gravelbourg, which I think is in your territory, it is out of line 
on account of the competitive factor. 

Mr. SoutHam: Was it not a fact that the shipping strike out west had an 
effect on the situation? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have never recovered from the stevedores strike, 
which lasted for five weeks last year; we lost about 18 million bushels on 
exports. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That will not be bothering you again? 

Mr. McNamara: No, it is like yesterday’s breakfast, it is gone. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You will not be able to make up that loss? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

Mr.. McIntosH: You said you were working with the railways. What 
formula do you use for books or certificates? 

Mr. McNamara: You mean what formula do we use? I think I went into 
that this morning, and I answered that question. 

Mr. McInrosu: I am sorry, I missed it; I will get it off the record. 

Mr. NassERDEN: In a period like this when it looks like most farm spots | 
are likely to be cleared up and where we know that these spots will not be 
filled up within a week or so of the end of the crop year, would it not be 
possible to let others from alternate points ship to those points for delivery? 

Mr. McNamara: It is possible, but I would advise against it. We adopted 
that procedure a number of years ago towards the tail end of the season and 
we have never lived down the complaints, because people who are waiting for 
the opportunity to deliver the unit quota for August 1 object very much to 
people from other areas driving in a hundred miles and filling up their elevator 
space. It was an experiment that we tried with the elevators, but it did not 
work out. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Since we are a little more congested today? 


Mr. McNamara: Not very much more. We are carrying about as much 
in store as we were in that period. 


Mr. KorcHINskI: Is the terminal at Churchill filled to working capacity? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes, it is. 


Mr. KorcHINsKI: I wonder what percentage of the grain that went into 
Churchill was tough? 
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Mr. McNamara: Very, very limited, because there are very limited drying 
facilities there and we ship it in the fall and keep it until the following July. 
I do not know if we have a statement of the grades in there. If anything, it 
would probably blend with the dry grain in store there. 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: Just one more question. When is the shipping season 
expected to open? 

Mr. McNamara: We will start moving grain to Fort Churchill to replace 
the stocks that will be going out about July 15. The first boats usually arrive 
around the end of July, at least we hope some will be in July this year so 
exports will carry over in last year’s figures; but it closes about October 10. 

Mr. KorcHINnski: Is there any hope of extending the season this year? 

Mr. McNamara: It is not so easy to extend the port season, although the 
insurance rates are a factor; we find that boat owners are very reluctant to 
charter for shipments from Churchill during the final period. We are still 
offering wheat for sale out of Churchill but no one is interested in the period 
we are now offering, which is for shipment after October 8. 

Mr. KorcHINsk1: How many boats in Churchill this year? 

Mr. McNamara: We are getting into sales and operation; but I will say 
this, I anticipate the movement out of Churchill this year will be as much, if 
not larger, than last year, which was an all-time record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to No. 6? 

Mr. ArGuE: Is that question on permit books ready? 

Mr. Earu: It is Mr. Argue. The total number of permits we have issued 
is 229,547. Of those producers receiving permit books, as accurately as we 
can tell, there are 300 who have more than one delivery permit. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Did you say 300? 

Mr. Ear: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I wonder along the same line, Mr. McNamara 
stated about the Hutterite colony having more than one unit quota. Did he 
mean that the Hutterites also collected more than one payment? 

Mr, McNamara: They have more than one permit book. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): One to each colony? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how people get more than 
one permit book; what conditions have to be fulfilled for that? 

Mr. McNamara: You mean how do we determine whether they are 
farming as a unit? 

Mr. Fane: No, you said that 300 people got more than one permit. 

Mr. McNamara: We have a number of producers who operate what we 
call widely separated farms. They may have one at Hilton, one at Carroll, 
and they apply for one covering that particular land at that particular station. 
That was a problem, because they are specified—Mr. Earl was pointing out 
to me that we cannot give them an alternate delivery privilege because their 
farms are so widely separated, so they have two permits. In the case of the 
acreage payments they got two acreage payments until we caught up with 
it and endeavoured to collect those. 

Mr. FANE: I have two farms like that and I only get one permit. 

Mr. McNamara: What distance apart? 

Mr. Fane: Forty miles. 


Mr. McNamara: That is within hauling distance. Have you got an alter- 


nate delivery privilege in your permit book which enables you to take some 
grain to other points? 
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Mr. FANE: Yes. . 

Mr. McNamara: We feel that that is an alternate shipping point; but 
where the farmers’ farms are widely separated—one in Alberta, another in 
Saskatchewan—these people are operating two separate permit books. 

Mr. Fane: In different provinces? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, or over any territories separated, although a part 
of the same province. 

We had two or three questions to which we can supply the answers. 
Mr. Rapp, you asked for an answer to a question this morning. I think you 
answered it, Mr. Earl. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): He has gone home now. 

Mr. McNamara: We gave him, I think, the answer. Mr. Argue had a 
question in connection with the Colombo plan for 1956-57. I think we have 
that information. Mr. Riddel, have you the information? 

Mr. RIppEL: Yes. Mr. Chairman, in 1956-57, under the regular Colombo 
plan, 7,628 long tons of wheat equivalent in flour, were given to Ceylon at 
a cost of $893,811; and 25,000 long tons of wheat to Pakistan at a cost of 
$1,475,833; making a total on the Colombo plan, regular, of 32,628 long tons, 
at a cost of $2,369,644. 

In addition there was a relief donation to the U.N. relief agency equivalent 
to 5,297 long tons of wheat in the form of flour, to the value of $300,000, 
making a total on the Colombo plan and relief donations for 1956-57—that is, 
the crop year 1956-57—of 37,927 long tons, with the equivalent value of 
$2,699,644, and converted to bushels the total involved was 1,415,000 bushels 
as compared to the following year 1957-58, in all forms under the Colombo 
plan: gifts, loans and regular and to UNRRA of 31,070,000 bushels. 

Mr. GuNnpDLOocK: Would it be in order to ask a question at this time? It 
is hardly relevant, although I think it is. Last year I asked the question 
in regard to upgrading wheat, or grading generally, and I was told at that 
time that did not occur; in other words, if you bought 1 million bushels of 
grade 4. and sold it, it was the same amount; but Mr. McNamara has just 
made the statement, in speaking of the stores in Churchill, that some of the 
damp grain was mixed or blended, in other words, disappeared. Now, did 
it maintain its identity as the lower grade which was purchased, or what 
happened to it? 

Mr. McNamara: I just point out that first of all, as far as grading is 
concerned, that is not under our board, that is under the Board of Grain 
Commissioners; but my statement referred to the natural drying or artificial 
drying, and that is conducted in terminals under the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ regulations. In other words, the company can blend its tough four 
and its four in the terminals. 

Mr. GuNnpLOcK: What is the difference; what happens; is it sold at the 
same rate as it is bought for? 

Mr. McNamara: No, our selling spread, I think, on 1, 2 and 3 is three 
cents, and on 4’s it is four cents, the difference between 4 and straight 3. 

Mr. Gunptock: Last year you bought some at one figure and sold at 
another, actually? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not quite follow you, sir. We bought some in one 
grade and sold it as another? 


Mr. GuNDLOcCK: What is the tough dry 4 price? 

Mr. McNamara: It is 4 cents a bushel. 

Mr. GunpLock: After it has been blended it is sold for 4 cents? 
Mr. McNamara: That is right. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Who makes the 4 cents, the elevator company or the wheat 
board? 

Mr. McNamara: It depends on the spread, but we sell it to the elevator 
companies. At the present time both our spread to the elevator companies and 
to any other buyer is 4 cents a bushel, due to the fact that we have a pre- 
dominance of tough grain at the lakehead, tough due to the difficulty of ship- 
ping the damaged grain from northeastern Saskatchewan; but I should say that 
if the companies wanted to do some blending and we have tough 4, we would 
sell it back to them at probably a 2-cent spread. We have been selling at 3 
cents, but that spread depends on the volume of tough that is available to us. 


Mr. ARGUE: The company takes the difference; it is not the wheat board. 
It is of no advantage to the wheat board? 


Mr. McNAmaArRA: No. 


Mr. GunpLocK: That is what I would like to understand because we could 
not have an answer last year. 


Mr. McNamara: I do not think so. I was a witness last year. I do not 
remember denying you that information, or if I did I did not intend to. 


Mr. GuNpDLocK: Well, if you look back on the record you will see I had 
to withdraw the question eventually. 


Mr. McNamara: I believe to get it clarified you will have to take it up 
with the Board of Grain Commissioners. I am not trying to pass the buck 
to them, but they could give you the information more accurately. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe Mr. McNamara has some other ques- 
tions to answer. 


Mr. McNamara: There was another question Mr. Argue asked me this 
morning on which I said I would like to consult my colleagues before I gave 
the answer. If I remember the question, you wanted to know if we would 
be prepared to make available to the committee the percentage of allocation 
we had given to one particular company, and I suggested if we were going 
to do that it would probably be fairer to make available to the committee 
the percentages of allocation to all the various agents of the board. 

I would remind the committee that up until this time we have been work- 
ing under a directive from the former Minister of Trade and Commerce with 
regard to the allocation of companies. We have been following instructions that 
we received from him at that time. 

At the time he gave us that directive he indicated to us that he did not 
consider it advisable for us to make the information public as to the allocation 
to individual companies. 

I believe, if my memory serves me correctly, that in the letter he sent 
to the various organizations he indicated to them too that his instructions to us 
were not to make this information public. I am, however, pleased to be able to 
advise the committee that after consulting with our present minister he has 
decided that he would be prepared to amend the instructions to the board 
to the extent that we can make available to this committee the board’s alloca- 
ions given to the individual companies for the crop year under review, subject 
to the committee deciding they would like us to make this information available. 
Therefore in view of Mr. Churchill’s decision I would advise that as a board we 
are now prepared to release this information to the committee, if you desire 
to have it made available. 

I do think I should point out to you, though, that it has not eet the 
policy of the board to make public these sales positions or competitive positions 
of our various agents in these transactions. We just do not think it would be 
good business for us to indicate to the competitors the amount of business that 
we are transacting and what one company is doing as compared with another 
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company. In the reasonable hope that the committee would not want us to put 
that type of information on record before you, but in so far as this allocation 
is concerned, particularly the allocations pertaining to the crop year under 
review, we have no objection if the committee so wishes it be recorded. We are 
in your hands, Mr. Chairman. If the committee wishes and. with the permission 
of the minister I will be pleased to make it available. 

Mr. Arcur: I would move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee be given 
the information now under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that the desire of the committee as a whole? 

Agreed. Bs 

Mr. McNamara: I should just make one more comment before I read these 
figures into the record, I would want you to understand that the information I 
will be giving you will only pertain to the orders that the board allocates to 
the different companies. There are a number of shipments that originate in 
the country that are not allocated by us. For instance, in the case of malting 
barley, that is a competitive business and producers are working with the 
malting companies, lining up that business and the shipments that are provided 
for, and those are not included in the percentage figures which originate with us. 

In many cases there are what we call free shipments. 

Coming to flax and rye, we authorize a company to ship the grain to their 
terminals in accordance with the stocks which they accumulate, so those ship- 
ments would not be reflected in our percentage figures. There are also times 
when the board puts a general shipment order out for a particular grade or 
class of wheat, for example, in the low grade wheat in short supply at the 
present time, and individual companies have authority to order cars and ship 
that grade as it becomes available under our instructions. Those shipments 
again would not be indicated in our percentage figures. At other times we 
have had free shipments of oats, barley, feeding barley as compared to high 
grade barley; so the figures I will make available to the committee are only 
the allocations of orders that are reflected in our books that are given to the 
individual elevator companies and are allocated by freight shipments to the 
point at which they are originated. These figures are by provinces. 

Manitoba: 

Company: . 

Federal Grain Tainniped. This is covering the Federal Grain elevators, 
their share of the business, and as a target we have 5.825 per cent of our 
allocation. 

I should just make another qualification so you will understand that 
these are target figures. At times when we are releasing orders, as we do 
very often during the year, it might be for a certain grade, say, out of a certain 
area, and we do not issue each order at this given percentage. Some times it 
is higher for one company, sometimes it is lower, but this is the target figure 
we have endeavoured to shoot at. 


: Per cent 
Pegerdih fata’ Eten: wh un w)s-wlslecae gee Shale AEA Hels 5.825 
Inter-Ocean aGrain “Company a ors oie cs we pin See 340 
Ce aed Cathy SeOMINRD YR vce vk eal, Se Ree sites ais ae 2.253 
TretaOtia ly Caren MOOT Any yi om Mek a cus wbdedeletosud bcharnte Gk ts 4.256 


ED GPT AE OM Fev BAAN UN ORR RIOg gH NCAA a CUR RIPON ee A SOS WCAG SUES aR See 7.966 
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There is a note here, this includes Lake of the Woods elevators. They 
have now been taken over by Ogilvie. 


Per cent 
NPM Patterson. and. Sons 67k. aie ee tae cece Bi50a 
Parrish and Vermpecker /.o .\cetsks emt pee eee see .346 
Pioneer Grain ‘COmpany. ¢ oi) Vasco ei ae ate eee .682 
weatie Maral WOMB ANY: ol. 41. acd zeae ae ee eine hae ts 2.745 
Scottish Co-op Wholesale Society ................. 1.454 
Wintec: Grain: Growers eee", UR oA! ae eae ana F561 


This figure now includes the Canadian Conosolidated figure, which has 
been recently acquired by the United Grain Growers. 


Per cent 


Parison. ViLiins’ COMPA Var wwe eae creer scene et oat Re 122 
suk ss WeLdiger: Bnd SSOMS ooh nate ee teat te roe ae ke .214 
LS KeAS) Uh Aid Sk WAM MN Rg W MATER RU WN eRe WSN? i Ciylina he min a Sp .116 
Winkler<Milling: Company. o.7'.7 ek a eee eng heon Abeayys .220 
SommmMervillers Bros: ote Jed, Bre ne crete erect lke ete Me ae .047 
Manitoba Pool? Blevator es si sa aca ee aa ees 48.000 
Federal Grain Company—wWinnipeg Elevator ...... .445 
McCabe Grain Co.—Shamrock and Victoria Feeds .. 435 
Searle. Grain, Co.~-St;> Boniface 004 og oe oi ua POS 
Red: River AG rays, Fase Pate Ue ot a Sata REP cles te ES 
SOO nie Vio 3 oy ae. Se nding ae ae .008 
The Saskatchewan figures are as follows: 
Per cent 
Federal: Grain Lamited so. S34 cso aie eee wie te ee .049 
Conger-Samborn Limited**/.. 424s eos & ot We ae 10.605 
inter-Ocean! Gna (MO en ae re aoa, ay kee Ge oes Rae 
MeCabe-Graim Company, Ltdn \ 2 i.5 aaecme tks. Se Aae 1.714 
National Gram “Company wv aeons eee s eee a dba 6.885 
Ovilvie. Flour’ Mills sGConipany veseaneee faces cee ee 2.582 
NSM Patterson’ ANG. SOS fig Sour ene cites jaca «2s 1324. 
Parrish sand. -Heimbetker "st inec minor at ahs eines coe 1.194 
Pioneer: Grath, COMPAN Yor... ota caliehee arteemtie hy pend ace 8.502 
peste: Grain (Companys sep ces ’ ee eee etn ee 7.746 
AINILEG: Grain iGEOWETS ier. Dey HS eae RO eterna & 8.955 
Wey burn. Flop SVGIS wed che ee ok eee eae .662 
Wraswesiu, Mills (ie ye ie ek ee ae cn tee .064 
Swit Current Flour Mills 32 or ei ee eee 063 
Yorkton Milling:Company 1s. owe hee .028 


Saskatchewan: Wheat: Pools oY eae ae eh ee 49.000 
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Alberta 
Percentages 
PROCLLA aC ue Cr PAIN Ge OOn pe ON eM eee eae a getty 16.372 
PADErlaw Weel POOLE In Ge tian ci eer ene bres Wome Mat 36.000 
SY CLS HAIG EL ANI ccce es Gane SreRe bike nie OAS Sie ees eae 178 
CATA aT VCS trata COR ie ok, ha Sher Re Ck ores Bae 200 
PEAS SORE PAIR CO sic py a ees CSN OST RMEe ad a er Wie by 1.432 
THOUCPAINGT ATH COO, Taetttie file Mr aR oe eee oS Oe ok .056 
Meapievveat Mailing Cor). Cis Ber iG WO Me ee Sad .035 
Rel Gs # cant CN Ta WM Oe Del Cente pe Be CMR A UN Al eens Oras a eR .059 
Midland & Pacific Grain Co. ...... MYCIN Ae) dial Wb i oh mes 
Nanomal Grain COs oe aot Be eel wit eon) Bale eed aah Tae 5.906 
PU VIC MS LOUT MV LEELS ie etree tlh ye ee ne UN Rs dy 1.912 
PALPISIGCeHELEdIM DSC EL He ei tsar eke ly Gh NS RY 1.417 
Nv RACER OTY, Be ONS ais ale aid eco t Whdaleteig Th low ares .044 
PiaGneer Grau CO uu wy Ne ere Ot ale bidie eau et Ey at 6.105 mn 
DEAT ee ee rah 6 CLOW h Shee eat. Lath eae ioe ia ae eens ates a Be 8.172 
United Grainue rowers ee heal ie Bi ee ae eg 20.934 
Welds kiwi MIN Se COs a et dete ie, le ei ee ay St 


Mr. ARGUE: Is this the policy that is in effect now, or are these percentages 
different today? 

Mr. McNamara: We are still operating under the same procedure and we 
have for some time. Subject to seasonal fluctuations these are the percentages 
we are using at the present time. 

Mr. ARGUE: Can you tell us how those percentages have been arrived at, 
what is taken into account? 

Mr. McNamara: I thought I read into the record this morning the criteria 
we used in determining those figures. 

Mr. ARGUE: I missed that; would you mind doing it briefly again? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not think you missed it, because you asked me what 
page it was on. It was that letter I read to Mr. Bracken. 


Mr. ARGUE: Oh, excuse me. ! 

Mr. McIntosH: I wonder if Mr. McNamara is prepared now to give a 
definite explanation of who is entitled to a permit book. You said you would 
give it to us in a few moments. 


Mr. McNamara: I think you will have to give us a few more moments. 
We will before the meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. McInTosH: One more question, Mr. Chairman, it is a general question, 
maybe not on this quota figure. The opinion has been expressed in the past, 
Mr. McNamara, that your asking price for grain to foreign buyers has been too 
rigid, it has not been flexible enough, to the detriment of the producer. In citing 
those cases they make reference to one period where your price remained 
constant for 120 days, and during that period you had the opportunity to sell 
low grade wheat, 3 million bushels, and refused the offer, but finally sold the 
3 million bushels of wheat at much less than what you were offered at that time. 
Not only that but you lost a 3 million sale. Have you anything to say on that? 


Mr. McNamara: I would like to know who is giving you that information. 
Dealing first of all with flexibility, the definition of flexibility seems to have 
changed. In some people’s mind flexibility means a constant lowering of price. 
You might argue we are not flexible because we are trying to acquire the 
best possible price for the sales in the year under revue—in the neighbourhood 
of 316 million bushels, less about 31 million bushels which was in the form 
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of aid directed to the Colombo plan, and which we do not take credit for in 
the commercial field. However, our commercial sales were in the neighbour- 
hood of 280 million bushels. That would indicate to me that our pricing 
structure has been quite realistic and we have been able to secure quite a 
satisfactory price for the producers. 

Another thing that should be recognized when you are talking about 
flexibility is that while our price of No. 1 Northern may be relatively constant 
there has been quite a wide fluctuation in the prices of the other grades, 2 
Northern, 3, 4 and 5 wheat, depending on the marketing position at that time 
and you must also remember, sir, that in competition with other merchandisers 
of wheat, primarily the United States, who are subsidizing their exports, they 
attempt to gear their subsidies largely to the asking price that Canada is 
offering. In my view if we were to sharply lower our price we would not be 
originating more sales because the Americans would more than welcome the 
opportunity to increase their subsidy. I think it would result in the producers 
in Canada receiving substantially lower prices than we have been able to 
secure for them under the policy we have. pursued. . 


Mr. McIntosH: I think the basis of the word “flexibility” which I had at 
least in my mind was the advantage in the rates of exchange which had 
fluctuated between different currencies. The difference in freight rates for off 
season return of tramp steamers overseas, and so on, have you taken that into 
consideration? 


Mr. McNAMARA: Oh yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: Although if you have the permission of the producers 
your asking prices go back? 

Mr. McNamara: Of course, we are forced under these conditions to keep 
our prices related to the value of the Canadian dollar, and we have suffered 
severely due to the premium placed on the Canadian dollar because we must 
keep our wheat competitive with wheats of other countries, wheats of similar 
qualities in our main market. 

It has been a matter of great concern to the board to see the premium 
placed on the dollar, which has resulted in lowering our prices. We endeavour 
to keep ourselves informed, and I think we are quite successful, not only 
through our own facilities but working with the trade who are agents of the 


board and are very valuable agents to us; and they keep us closely posted on 


market conditions. 

We keep ourselves informed of the price of other wheats moving into 
competitive channels. I do:not accept at all the argument that we have lost 
business due to the rigid sale policy. I think the prices we have realized in 
the last few years will bear that out. 


Mr. McIntosH: Are you aware of this? You wanted to know my source 


of information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are getting on to averages. We 
can come to that on policy, in item 7. 

Mr. McIntTosH: This question will finish my questions on this, and we might. 
as well clear it up now. Were you aware of a case where you did actually lose 
the sale of three million bushels of wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: No. We have reports from time to time, and the agents 
come to us and give us bids for limited quantities. It has been reported to me 
on some occasions that if we had lowered numbers 3 and 4 by five cents a 
bushel then they could have originated so much business for us. I was not. 
being facetious in talking about ‘flexibility’. The members of the board talk. 
together and we try to keep in close contact with the market, and talk oe 
our customers. 2) 


mm . 
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“Flexibility”, from the point of view of the buyer, is always to lower the 
price, because we find it very difficult to convince them why the position has 
changed and we are justified in raising the price of 4 or 5 wheat. 

I do not know the particular instance to which you refer, but I do know 
of cases where people have told me that, in their judgment, if we lowered 
our price five or ten cents a bushel, we would get more sales. But in our 
judgment, coupled with the advice we receive from the trade, who act as our 
agents, we have not always accepted those bids. 


Mr. McInNTOSH: In this case, I understand— 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentleman. I believe we are getting far afield, and 
we can leave that until we come to “‘policy”’. 

Before we go on to item 6, what is the wish of the committee with regard 
to meeting tomorrow morning, or would you rather refrain from meeting on 
account of there being caucuses for the different parties? 


Mr. ArRGuE: The caucuses ordinarily start at eleven. 
The CHAIRMAN: The house meets at eleven o’clock. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am sorry, I have been away for a week, and I am out of 
touch, 
I am prepared to meet any time the committee wishes. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. McIntosH: I am prepared to miss the caucus. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN: The difficulty is getting the quorum out. 

Mr. McIntTosH: How long is the board here? 

Mr. McNamara: At the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I wonder if the minister would make a suggestion? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not think the committee should meet while the caucus 
is on. It affects the three parties. Individual members of this committee might 
say that it is all right, but you do not know what the general effect will be. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is hard to get a quorum when the caucus is on, before 
noon. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: You might consider an evening meeting some time. You 
have today, tomorrow and Thursday. 


Mr. ArGuE: I have a schedule to go to Montreal for Thursday, regarding 
the joint Canadian-United States parliamentary group. I am only one member 
of the committee, of course, but I would appreciate our meeting now as often as 
we can. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Why not meet tonight? 

Mr. ArGuE: I am willing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it satisfactory that the committee meet tonight? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Mr. McINTosH: What time? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will say 8:15. 


Gentlemen, item 6. 
Mr. EARL: 


6. Handling Agreement 


In the negotiation of the 1957-58 Handling Agreement with elevator 
companies, handling margins remained at 44 cents per bushel for wheat 
and barley, and 34 cents per bushel for oats. The storage rate was 
increased from 1/35th to 1/30th of a cent per bushel per day for wheat, 
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oats and barley in store country elevators. The terminal storage rate, 
subject to maximum tariffs as established by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, was 1/30th of a cent per bushel per day. 

Following negotiations between the handling companies and interior 
mills, the diversion charges on wheat shipped to such mills remained 
unchanged from the previous crop year. Similarly, diversion charges 
applicable to interior terminals, Churchill and Prince Rupert were 
unchanged. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments, gentlemen? 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What is the reason for the increase in the 
storage rates from 1/35th to 1/30th of a cent per bushel per day? 

Mr. McNamara: In our negotiations we, of course, negotiate hand- 
ling agreements with the elevator companies. In this instance we were unsuc- 
cessful in reaching an agreement with them without increasing the storage rate 
from 1/35th to 1/30th. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What would have happened if you had told 
them only the usual 1/35th? . 

Mr. McNamara: I do not know. I do not know whether or not they would 


go on strike. 
All the companies—that is the pool organizations, the United grain farmers 


grain boards and the line elevator companies—who negotiate with us as a unit- 
held out for these rates; and to secure an agreement we had to meet with that 
demand. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I can assure you they all made money. I 
understand it is a very lucrative business, the storage of grain at 1/35th. 

Mr. MCNAMARA: We have resisted and we will resist increases to the great- 
est extent we can; but, in fairness to the companies, I think it should be 
pointed out that the handling margin and the storage margin of 1/30th of a cent 
per bushel is very low in Canada, compared to other countries, and if my 
memory serves me right, is no higher than the rates in effect pre-war, 1939. 

Mr. ARGUE: It exceeds the best guaranteed grade. 

Mr. McNAMARA: There was more grain in storage than at that time. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What is the reason they put forward for this increase? 

Mr. McNamara: They contended increased expense, and I may say they did 
have some increased expenses—such as agents’ salaries and higher wages being 
paid in the terminals—and I think in part they were justified in holding out for 
an increased rate for those reasons. 

Mr. GuNpDLOocK: I would like to ask a question of Mr. McNamara. For a 
dollar’s worth of wheat, what does the storage amount to in a year’s time? 

Mr. McNamara: We have that in our financial statement. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: How many cents for a dollar? 

Mr. McNamara: This works out at a cent a bushel a month. If you carried 
wheat for a whole year you would have 12 cents a bushel for that year. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Twelve cents? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. But our average storage does not come to 12 cents 
on a bushel handled. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: What about for one dollar’s worth of wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: We are not relating it to the dollar; but it is a cent a 
bushel a month—1/30th of a cent per day storage. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: What would that percentage figure be? 

Mr. McNamara: We can get that information for you because we know the 
total amount of storage. You would like the percentage of storage related to 
the dollar value of a bushel of wheat? 


~ 
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Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, and, in addition, how much grain stored in country 
elevators, percentage-wise to the whole crop? 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): How much would that be? 

Mr. McNAMARA: We can give you a figure of the grain in storage at all the 
various positions or the total visible. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: In country elevators as nae ee to others. 

Mr. KorcHINsKI: Mr. Chairman, would it— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, gentlemen. Do you have the figures, Mr. 
McNamara? 

Mr. McNamara: As at June 10—and I will deal with wheat, the visible 
supply of wheat, except Durum,—it amounted to 334,138,203 bushels. 

That is broken down as follows: in country elevators, 308,426,000, in 
round figures; interior private mills and mill elevators, 7,445,000, in round 
figures; interior terminals, 13,340,000; Pacific coast terminals, Vancouver-New 
Westminster, 6,683,000; in Victoria, 580,000; and no wheat in Prince Rupert; 
Port Churchill, Manitoba, 4,916,000 bushels, Fort William-Port Arthur, 
41,896,000; eastern elevators, bay and upper lake, 11,449,000; lower lake- 
upper St. Lawrence, 8,275,000; lower St. Lawrence, 14,144,000; in the maritime 
terminal elevators, at present, 1,340,000 bushels in store; in transit on the 
Great Lakes, 3,838,000; in transit to railways, western division, 11,273,000, 
and the C.N.R. eastern division, 98,000. That makes a total in Canadian 
positions of 333,709,000, approximately. 

In addition to that we have in the U.S. lake ports, in the Buffalo area, 
one cargo of 428,210 bushels, giving a grand total of 334,138,000 bushels. 

We pay storage on all that grain, except for grain in transit. We do not 
pay storage when it is in transit between terminals. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: What has the increase meant in dollars, from 1/35th to 
1/30th per bushel? 

: Mr. McNamara: I will have to have that worked out. I cannot give you 
an answer on that now, but we can get that information for you. You mean if 
it was still 1/35th instead of 1/30th how much did it cost them from the pool. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I would like an estimate as to what the increase has 
meant in relation to the cost of storage. 

Mr. McNamara: We will get that information for you. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): My question is in regard to terminal storage 
charges. I was under the impression there was a lower charge at the 
terminals. I see it is 1/32nd. Has that been increased recently? 

Mr. McNamara: In fact it was just the reverse. The year before the 
terminals filed a tariff with the board of grain commissioners which was for 
1/30th of a cent storage at terminals. The country elevator tariff which we 
employed was 1/35th, but last year they were brought up to the 1/30th of a 
cent in both positions. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. McNamara, it says the margins for handling were 
left at the old rates, and the margins for storage had been increased. If the 
cost were the thing that decided they should get an increase, surely the in- 
crease should be in handling rather than on storage? 

Mr. McNamara: I would be inclined to agree with that reasoning, but 
the elevator companies do not accept that. Unless it would mean an increase 
in the handling margin would be directly reflected in the initial payment price 
the farmer received, whereas an increase in the storage charges comes through 
our general expenses; and I think that is why the elevator companies have 
been pressing for the storage rate increase rather than asking for an increase 
in the handling margin. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: Do any of the companies that have these storage hand- 
ling agreements with the board also act as brokers for the sale of grain from 
the wheat board to other countries? 

Mr. McNamara: Not as brokers. The various companies, like the Sas- 
katchewan pool, have an export department, and they act as agents of the 
board for the sale of the board’s grain. The United Grain Growers are also 
agents for the sale of grain; but they are separate agreements not related 
to each other at all. Each one has to have the qualifications necessary to do 
the job, in our opinion. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: From the standpoint of marketing grain, do you think 
they have the storage charge played down to a small extent, possibly, because 
it is to their advantage to store it if they have a higher storage charge? 

Mr. McNamara: That is so. We reserve the right to control the removal 
of grain, and we do not allow elevator companies to hold it back. If we order 
grain to be delivered and it is not promptly executed, we cut off the carrying 
charges. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: But they are making the bills? 

Mr. McNamara: The sale bills? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 

Mr. McNamara: They are not related at all. We keep the country operation 
moving to the lakehead entirely divorced from our sales activities. The elevator 
companies assume responsibility for the delivery of it to us at terminal positions; 
and we take delivery of it and give it back to other agents to transport it to 
seaport positions. Sometimes they again transfer it to an agent who has effected 
an export sale, so there is no combination they can use against us on it. 

Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNamara mentioned a conference with 
elevator companies, in regard to the increase in storing charges. Would it be a 
fair question to ask, did the pools ask for that? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, the pools and grain growers. 

Mr. Pascoe: Did they file statements showing they are losing money? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

Mr. Pascoe: What I am trying to get at is, does the wheat board make 
a final decision with regard to it? 

Mr. McNamara: It is for the wheat board; it is our decision. 

Mr. ArGuE: The farmers’ union opposed the increase? 

Mr. McNamara: The farmers’ union are not part of the negotiation with 
the wheat board. We negotiated with the separate companies. The farmers went 
before the board. of grain commissioners and opposed any increase in their 
tariff. But the wheat board accepts the responsibility for this. We negotiate with 
the handling companies in the framework of the tariff approved by the board 
of grain commissioners, but we accept responsibility for completing this deal. 


Mr. ARGUE: What is the maximum tariff the grain commissioners allow? 


Mr. McNamMaArRA: One-thirtieth. 


Mr. Arcue: No farmers’ organization, other than the grain companies, 
made any representations to you on this question? 


Mr. McNamara: No. 
Mr. KorcHINSK!I: Is there any chance of increased public information? | 
Mr. McNamara: In so far as the board of grain commissioners is concerned, 


they hold public hearings concerning the maximum tariff. But our negotiations 5 


with the companies are private negotiations between the board and the 
companies, and no public information is made available, except that we 
announce what the rates are. 4 


~ 
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Mr. Gunpuock: I have not figured this out exactly, and I am not able to 
agree to the figures that Mr. McNamara gave us a while ago. It sounded roughly 
like country elevators had somewhere near 70 per cent of the grain in storage. 
Again, in dealing with a percentage figure, it looks a little like 10 or 11 per 
cent, if they hold a bushel of wheat for a year. That seems to me like an awfully 
good investment for an elevator company for a return on an investment actually 
they do not need to make. The wheat is paid for by the wheat board and it is 
stored by them, and that seems to me like a terrific increase on their investment 
which, I think, is rather small in terms of things of that sort. Am I right? 


Mr. McNamara: Far be it for me to try to advocate this with elevator com- 
panies, but I have taken with them the same stand and the same reasoning 
you are advancing now; but, in fairness to the companies, I think I should state 
I do think that the charges for handling and storing grain in Canada are very 
much lower than they are in any other country with which we compete. 

Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson): What about the United States? 

Mr. McNamara: They are substantially higher. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I do not care what they are; it just seems to me—if I am 
anywhere near right in regard to these figures—that that is a very nice return. 
I would like to get a return on something like that. 

Mr. McNamara: Of course, we argue with the companies, and particularly 
the pools, who are paying patronage dividends—the fact that they are in a 
position to pay patronage dividends indicates to use that it is a profitable 
business. I would not argue with that. | 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is one elevator that hes been closed for three 

years, and they will not open it because they are making more money, when it 
is sitting full of grain, than when it is open. It was opened last year. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; I thought we had arranged for it to be opened for you. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Yes, I appreciate that; but that is the reason they 
did not open it for three years. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Have you any off-site storage in use at the present time? 

Mr. McNamMara: Yes, there is some off-site storage in use at the present 
time. But, as you know, it has not been the policy for the Board of Grain 
Commissioners to license new off-site storage, and we are now trying to move 


- out the stocks of wheat that have been carried for some considerable time in the 


off-site storage. We have now ordered out wheat that was placed in this type 
of storage prior to 1955, because in our opinion it should be moved out into the 
general stream, rather than be left in this dead storage any longer. When it is 
moved out, we will not allow the grain to go back into facilities—that is, that 
type of facilities. 

Mr. Pascog: Is that storage paying the same rate as the elevators? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, they accept the store risk. In addition to the actual 
cost, the elevator companies take the risk of the condition and the grade of 
the wheat they buy for our account. That is a major factor in some cases, 
because in some of these annexes, they take grade losses. Grade losses have 
been incurred, and probably will be incurred again in the future. 

We do not accept any risk in so far as grade and weight of the wheat is 
concerned while it is in there. 

Mr. McINtTosH: How about its being stored in a government hangar? 


Mr. McNAMARA: The elevator company has responsibility for the condition 
of the grain while it is in store in that hangar. 
Mr. McINtTosH: The grain company? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes; that is part of what we pay them for, for assuming 
that responsibility. 
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Mr. HornER (Acadia): Do you have any control over whether or not pes 
people can close these elevators, or tear them down? 

Mr. McNamara: No, we only negotiate for the handling of our grain, it 
is delivered to us in terminal position. We have no control over the manage- 
ment or the exercise of their responsibility at all. That is the responsibility of 
the individual companies. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Do you expect to be able to clean up these off-site facvuitiae 
for storage this year? 

Mr. McNamara: No; but we hope to have all the grain placed in store 
prior to 1955 moved out, and that will be the bulk of the off-site storage— 
but there will still be off-site storage at that time. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Can you tell us what is still in off-site storage now? 

Mr. McNamara: I have not got it with me, but I will get in touch with 
Winnipeg and try to get that for you. 

Mr. GunpLock: In line with that, are you considering at all allowing 
farmers, on their off-site storage, to increase their income? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not quite follow your question. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Coming back to this other thing: I am a farmer, and if I- 
could get away with some of that 11 per cent for storage, it would tickle me to 
death—and it would not cost anybody very much, either. 

Mr. McNamara: I understand you are advocating that we should pay 
farm storage? Well, this is a question that has been considered over the 
years. I would point out, of course, that any storage that we pay increases 
our charges and would be paid for by you yourselves—as producers— 
eventually. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: But, with it coming back into the pocket, we would 
feel better. p 

Mr. McNamara: I would also point out that in our experience in 
exploring this question of farm storage, we arrived at the conclusion that 
the storage would be paid to the producer who could afford to carry his 
stock, and the producer with limited stocks who could not afford to carry 
them would be delivering as rapidly as elevator space permitted in order 
to get his payment. Therefore, the people assuming the cost of additional 
storage would be the farmer who—for reasons of his own, probably—elects 
to market his grain as fast as storage space permits. . 


Mr. GuNpDLocK: The point I am trying to bring out is this: it is not a 
question of his affording to carry the storage. As far as I am concerned, we 
are forced to carry it. We go to the bank and borrow money and pay their 
interest—I may be quite wrong in this, but this looks like a terrific figure. If 
I could get part of that percentage, it would be pretty nice. I do not think 
that we can afford to carry this; I think we are forced to carry it. 


Mr. McNamara: In your case, maybe; but we do know that in a lot of 
localities there are farmers holding large stocks of grain who, at various 
periods of the year, elect—for reasons of their own—not to deliver as space 
becomes available in the country elevators. If we were paying farm storage, 
they would be paid for carrying that wheat rather than delivering it, at 
the expense of the pool as a whole. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: What is the difference in the payment between the seated 
and an elevator company? 

Mr. McNamara: As far as we are concerned, it is all cost ba the 
producer. If we were paying farm storage in addition to what we are paying 
for grain as a commercial proposition, our costs would probably be doubled. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: You could not pay costs on it in both cases—one or 
the other. 
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Mr. McNamara: We are taking into account what our facilities will 
hold. If we are paying storage in addition to paying for the grain the farmers 
are holding, I would suggest the over-all storage bill would probably be 
doubled. 


Mr. McIntosH: That goes back to this quota system again. You have 
increased the quota where the storage has increased. This is the point I made 
reference to a few moments ago; those who got a low quota last year will 
not get the low quota again this year—where the farm storage is greatest? 


Mr. McNamara: I can give you no details, except to say it is the 
objective of the board to take as much as possible off the farms, and we hope 
at the end of the season to end up with the relationship between producers 
as close as possible. I am hoping there will not be more than one bushel 
variation between the high and the low. 


Mr. McINToSH: The point I am making is this: in your report you say that 
you are increasing the quotas where the storage is greatest—in other words, 
there is less grain in the farms in these areas? 


Mr. McNAMARA: Yes. 


Mr. McINTOSH: In the low quota areas, where the elevators are full, it 
stands to reason, I think, as a fact, that there is more grain in the farm 
elevators? 


Mr. McNAMaRA: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: I would suggest it should be moved there, so they could 
have storage for future crops—and that does not seem to be the yo of the 
board at the present time. 


Mr. McNamara: Although we raise the quota at these points, we do not 

give preference to'the shipments for these points. It has been our policy to 
try to utilize that space. We only draw from these points when we are forced 
to—as in the case of this tough and damp grain. But when a point goes up 
to a 6 and 7 quota, generally we do not ask the railways to give preference in 
that area. We ask them to do the opposite, to give preference to low quota 
points. 
We are faced with the decision—when space becomes available at the 
point—whether we should just keep the quota down at that station or whether 
we should afford the producers in that area the opportunity of delivering the 
additional grain to the extent that the facilities will permit. Our position © 
has been that we are operating in the interests of the producers at large by 
allowing them to deliver at a point as soon as space becomes available for 
an additional quota, upto the maximum level that we hope to reach during the 
crop year. 

Mr. McIntosH: Is that not to the detriment of the areas that have a 
great amount of wheat in store? 


Mr. McNamara: Not if we do not ship from those areas again. As I tried 
to explain earlier, there have been occasions where it has been necessary to 
get certain grades or types of grain to meet market requirements, and we 
have had to order out those particular grades or types of grain from points 
where the quotas are high, regardless of the quota situation. We consider 
that our major responsibility, as a selling agency, and that we should not pass 
up sales in our efforts to equalize quotas. 

Mr. McIntosH: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we go on to item 7? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Maybe we should adjourn now. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us go on to six o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen. 
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Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn now. 

Mr. EARL: 1957-58 pool account—wheat. Policy. In accordance with the— 

Mr. McIntrosH: Mr. Chairman, I made a motion that we adjourn now. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): We might as well take paragraph No. 7. 

Mr. McIntosH: Have I a seconder? 

Mr. ARGUE: I will second that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You heard the motion, gentlemen; moved by Mr. McIntosh, 
seconded by Mr. Argue. All in favour? 

Agreed. 


Mr. Forses: There is a reception on tonight. A lot of the boys want to 
go to the reception. 


EVENING SESSION 


TUESDAY, June 23, 1959. 
8.15 .p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum here now.. Mr, Earl, 
I believe we were on item No. 7. 


Mr. EARL: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
7. 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat 


POLICY 


In accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended, 
the Board administered an annual pool for wheat delivered to the Board 
between August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958. 

The fixed initial price for wheat for 1957-58 was $1.40 per bushel 
basis No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. This initial price was authorized by Order in Council P.C, 1957- 
820, June 13, 1957. Initial prices for grades of wheat other than No. 1 
Northern were established by the Board and approved by Orders in 
Council. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 1957-820, June 13, 1957 the Board was | 
required to sell wheat, other than Durums, for domestic use at the same 
price as it sold wheat for registration under the International Wheat 
Agreement. | 

BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of wheat from producers, by 
months, for the period from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


Bushels 
ABS Ist TOG Theis eatde had ene eae Reka mean IS at e 3,207,801.1 
BD ECHIIET | iiy: 5 Sokal inie ated Oo eW os ee be Rene Pe rai eS Laa 20,433,767 .5 
QetObernd i036 ise Ms clesaitee Ba AE cet et 24,948,523 .1 
Navemiber : 15, iw cde cae ea ek. ban ee te tel 22,478,531 .0 
December's pAw.ee cals one We een ae 27,975,605.1 
JSRVATY 1958 Suis ees de Be abe Rea es 44,005,868.1 
PROT ALY e545 oie ele 6% we ee ae ae ok 21,507,710.7 
PRE ON 5555 eal s phe atid aiecrh kas aN Oe ieeaaee ere Sa 18,184,319.7 
PUTITEL Sond: sis 2 cee g Gutta des Sena atic Ok ak ae AS 21,637,887 .0 
PPLE las See ee Wha eye ch ee Uae an ee aL POM. 5 32,867,836.6 
AE oS i a Be enn eae 58,303,108.8 
SUG ie aks SLAG hgh oti ay ane) Raeoenee aaa te 81,316,244.8 


otal os’). sat srs ce mies pa ae an. see teeee 376,867,203. 


os 
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Board receipts from producers in 1957-58 amounted to 376.9 million 
bushels as compared with 361.4 million bushels in the previous crop year: 
Producers’ deliveries during the crop year reflected the heavy export 
movement of grain prior to the close of the 1957 shipping season on the 
Great Lakes and through the St. Lawrence, and the heavy export move- 
ment during the final three months of the crop year. Producers’ deliveries 
were relatively large in the months of January, June and July and con- 
stituted 48.7% of deliveries for the whole crop year. 


GRADE PATTERN 


The following table shows receipts from producers, by principal 
grades, for the crop year 1957-58, along with the percentage of total 
receipts represented by each of the principal grades: 


Grade fa en % of 
(Including Tough and Damps) Bushels Total 
INOS bY INGET RGN Uae, cena Berane 824,308.1 ley pe 
INO; ey NOETAGT My ee a5) o crete an tear al get 71,770,862 .4 19.03 
Noe BUINOLIRGEI so Sc er aera’ 133,024,800.0 35.30. 
No.4 Northern | 0.34 'ae POE CRRA Si EG GW Sito re Pee, 26.30 
Nos: 1-to 4 Durum (including  . 
eTOWEP AT AY TUTTI) Mii aise) cae ghake ve 28,461,564.1 Riese 
Most 3, Garnet jaca) Serna 248,368.3. .07 
ANG os WIC Ee cra t ler kee Ole aM Te te 31,263,566.1 8.30 
INO... 6 Wheaton se ae dts eye oe 5,720,612.0 52 
Feed Wheat .......... SEN eat Pants 577,930.1 Beg a 
Omer: Grades pat soe yes ln Wei on ie 5,863,309 .4 1.56 
POLAR SPR pate le COU eae Sia a 376,867,203 .4 100.00 


Producers’ deliveries in 1957-58 reflected the high grade of the 
1957 wheat crop. Slightly over 80% of deliveries consisted of No. 2 
Northern, No. 3 Northern and No. 4 Northern. Over one-third of pro- 
ducers’ deliveries graded No. 3 Northern. The quantities of No. 5 Wheat 
and No. 6 Wheat delivered in 1957-58 were relatively small. Deliveries 
of Durum grades were the largest on record amounting to 28.5 million 
bushels. 

; TOTAL WHEAT STOCKS—1957-58 Poo. 

Total wheat stocks in the 1957-58 Pool were 514,180,014.8 bushels, 
consisting of 376,867,203.4 bushels received from producers, 135,739,249.1 
bushels transferred from the 1956-57 Pool Account as at May 9, 1958, 
and 1,573,562.3 bushels received from others than producers. 


1957-58 Poot AccouUNT—WHEAT 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1957-58 
Pool Account—Wheat, for the period from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 
1958. Some comments should be directed to the inventory valuation 
of $445,525,990.90. Unsold stocks of wheat as at July 31, 1958 amounted 
to 345,490,152.9 bushels, and these stocks were valued at cost. The main 
part of the inventory consisted of wheat delivered to the 1957-58 Pool 
Account by producers. These stocks were valued at initial prices basis 
$1.40 per bushel for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. A small portion of the inventory consisted of 
specific grades of wheat transferred from the 1956-57 Pool to the 1957-58 
Pool as at May 9, 1958, and which were unsold as at July 31, 1958. 
These latter stocks were valued on the basis of transfer prices. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: This amount of increase in Durum, I wonder— 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering, Mr. Brunsden, if we could take that - 


up after we finish that part of No. 7. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: Oh, I am sorry. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Earl. 


1957-58 Poot AccouNT—WHEAT 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1957-58 Pool Account from August 1, 


1957 to July 21, 1958: 
1. Wheat acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1957 to 


Sty Sh LOD oie seh eae eee Ne Wes Merona 
(b) Purchases from the 1956-57 Pool ae, 


(c) Wheat otherwise acquired!. . 


Total wheat acquired............ 


23 Cost.or wheat AcouIred vino G.. bile s 2a hee oe 


3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of 
wheat as at July 31, 1958: 


(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices..... 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices... 


Total proceeds from sales........ 


(b) Value of unsold stocks of wheat stated at cost? 


4. Gross surplus as at July 31,-1958.......4s. 22... ss 


5. Operating costs—August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


(a) Carrying charges on wheat stored in country 

COV ATORSY Waa Cts Sere Disk aes ie 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators 
(c) Net interests paid on Agency wheat stocks. 


Less: Carrying charges received under the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act...... 


Net carrying charges paid..............-. 

(d) Bank interest and exchange, etc., less net 
inter-account interest... 2... We eee 

e) Additional frerht (neti) . ei es ees 45 
f) Handling, stop-off and diversion charges. .. 
SADT VINE CHarOeS Slt Gets co eee ee 
h) Administrative and general expenses....... 


6. Debit balance in the 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, 
as at July 31, 1958, after valuing stocks of wheat 
on hand at cost prices basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or: V ancouyer sic. sence uo aes 


Bushels 


(Value) 


22,524,038. 
3,524,692. 
1,514,102. 

27 , 562,833. 

10,297,425. 


17,265,408. 


376, 867 , 203.4 


135,739, 249.1 
1,573,562. 


514,180,014.8 


3 


$149,779, 877.57 
109 064,032.25 


258, 843,909.82 
445 525,990. 


90 


28 
44 
69 
4] 
39 


02 


(Value) 
$690, 117,588.10 


704,369 , 900.72 


14, 252,312.62 


19,875 , 983.14 


$ 5,623,670.52 


1 Net bushels acquired from the adjustment of overages and shortages, etc., at country and 
terminal elevators at Board initial prices, basis in store Fort William/Port ‘Arthur or Vancouver. 
2 See preceding paragraph for basis of inventory valuation. 
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OPERATING CostS—1957-58 WuHEAT AccOUNT 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 Pool Account amounted 
to $19,875,983.14 as at July 31, 1958. 

Carrying charges on wheat stored in country and terminal elevators 
were $27,562,833.41. This item was reduced by $10,297,425.39*, which 
amount was received from the Government of Canada under the Tem- 
porary Wheat Reserves Act and applied to the 1957-58 Pool Account to 
July 31, 1958. Net carrying charges for producers’ account were, there- 
fore, $17,265,408.02. | 

Interest and bank charges, less net interaccount interest, amounted 
to $1,078,624.43. Net additional freight on wheat shipped from country 
elevators to terminal positions amounted to $290,505.81. These charges 
arose mainly in the movement of wheat to the Pacific Coast from stations 
in western Saskatchewan from which there is a more favourable freight 
rate to Fort William/Port Arthur than to the Pacific Coast, and in the 
movement of low grade wheat from Alberta stations to the Lakehead. 
This item also reflected a credit for freight saved on wheat moved to 
Churchill. Handling, stop-off and diversion charges on wheat stored 
in interior terminals amounted to $50,158.96: Drying charges were 
$1,800.66. Administrative and general expenses applicable to the 1957- 
58 Pool were $1,189,485.26. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE MARKETING OF WHEAT—1957-58 


StocKs UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


The Board commenced the crop year with an inventory of 366.4 
million bushels of wheat for the account of the 1956-57 Pool. From 
August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 deliveries to the 1957-58 Pool amounted 
to 378.4 million bushels. Therefore, during the crop year the Board 
had under administration 744.8 million bushels of wheat for the account 
of the 1956-57 and 1957-58 Pools. The two Pool Accounts were admin- 
istered concurrently until May 9, 1958, when the 1956-57 Account was 
closed and remaining stocks in that Pool transferred to the 1957-58 
Account. From August 1, 1957 to May 9, 1958 sales were applied to 
the 1956-57 Pool Account to the extent that this Pool could supply the 
grades required for sales contracts. From May 11, 1958 to July 31, 
1958 all sales were applied to the 1957-58 Pool Account. 


_ *See Supplementary Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 
1956-57, Page 3. Moneys paid to the Board under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 were divided 
between the two operating pool accounts as follows: 


1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat ......... $25,256,083.25 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat ......... 10,297,425.39 
TO TIT: 5c Ae ERR NOS ok US ate aS $35,553,508.64 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The crop year 1957-58 coincided with the second year of the new 
International Wheat Agreement which became effective on August 1, 
1956. This Agreement provided for a maximum price of $2.00 per 
bushel and a minimum price of $1.50 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern 
Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur, expressed in Canadian cur- 
rency at the parity of the Canadian dollar determined for the purpose 
of the International Monetary Fund as at March 1, 1949. 
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A total of 42 importing countries and 6 exporting Couetn partici- 
pated in the Agreement in 1957-58. 

In 1957-58 the total guaranteed quantity under the Apeaciat was 
294.6 million bushels and Canada’s share of this total was 100.1 million 
bushels. Total wheat sales registered under the International Wheat 
Agreement were 194.4 million bushels. Canadian sales registered under 
the Agreement for the crop year were 78.0 million bushels. 

The Board continued to represent the Government of Canada in 
the administration of the International Wheat Agreement. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MARKET—1957-58 | 

The crop year 1957-58 differed from 1956-57 in several ways. In 
both crop years world production of wheat was on a generous scale but 
the distribution of production varied considerably. In 1956-57, Euro- 
pean wheat crops suffered extensive damage, thereby causing an increase 
in international trade in wheat. In 1957-58, the position was reversed 
when Europe harvested a large wheat crop and thereby reduced poten- 
tial international trade in wheat. In other continents the prospect was 
for the continuance of normal trade in wheat. There were no factors 
to offset the effect.of a smaller demand from Europe, and in 1957-58 the 
exporting countries had to base their marketing plans on a somewhat 
smaller international market. 

This position had some interesting paliestane: The United States 
could not expect to maintain the levels of commercial exports and Gov- 
ernment disposal established in the previous crop year. With European 
importing countries generally requiring less imported wheat than in the 
previous crop year, buyers were more selective as far as quality was 
‘concerned. This position worked to Canada’s advantage. 

A constructive feature of 1957-58 was the stability in price levels 
which existed. This tendency was probably strengthened by the sharp 
decline in wheat production in Canada and Australia and the moderate 
decline in Argentina. While reserve stocks of wheat in the United 
States and Canada were large, the smaller wheat crops referred to above 
had some bearing on the international market. 

Circumstances were such that there was scope for assistance to 
under-developed countries or countries experiencing extreme needs. 
In this field the United States found an outlet for a substantial quantity 
of wheat, and Canada made a notable contribution. 

Mr. BrunspEN: Mr. Chairman, we have gone from page 5 to page 8, and 
you have said we could not discuss any of those clauses until we come to the 
end of this paragraph. Now sales policy is something entirely different, and 
I think we should be permitted to review the foregoing paragraphs which deal 
with subjects entirely different from sales policy. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In order to continue that to clause 8 we would have 
to go all the way to page 17, which seems to be covering a great deal, not 
that I wish to slow up the committee’s work, but I do want to cover it. It 
seems to me from page 5 to page 17 is too much in one jump. 

The CHarrmMan: If it is the pleasure of the committee—I was just carrying 
on as we were last year, but if it is the pleasure of the committee we will 
break off at this point. What is your pleasure—break off and discuss it up to 
there? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen, any comments? 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Well, I am intrigued by this tremendous increase in the 
growing of Durum wheat. I am wondering if Mr. McNamara would have 


any opinion as to the reason for it. Durum in our country is a crop that 
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you grow with some risk, and quite often we lose the crop. Why the phe- 
nomenal increase in the growing of Durum? 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, I have a memorandum which we pre- 
pared some time ago for use in connection with Durum wheat. I think if I 
read that it would be clearer than if I tried to explain it orally. This is just 
dealing with the question the member poses. 


Durum Wheat 

Durum wheat is in a surplus position; a number of factors contributed to 
this position. First and foremost was the remarkable increase in Durum wheat 
acreage which took place in 1956 and 1957. The figures are as follows: 


L6gb Cas: ON a ae an hens, ea 695,000 

Drier Seman HUM ag h Nr i ba aut aeeaiatg (dot. chan 1,650,000 

ALS ORGS SDR a MASE SRR DP oe -5  pe a Oa h 2,358,000 

~The result in terms of production was as follows: 

ROSEY eon mee rials cc hati oe ard nae 17.2 million bushels 
ODT ieee eee hoce Sow ie biol Sk) dllatihdg aerosol aiid, oattenuel Sia 41.3 million bushels 
Bee eae be eae: Samanta OTs ent oulajio sett Aa le - 44.1 million bushels 


The increase in production was much too rapid to be absorbed by current 
markets. Some reasons for the increase in Durum wheat production were: 


1. the fact that the Board increased its initial payment for Durum grades 
by 10 cents per bushel over ordinary spring wheats; 


2. the prices which producers realized on deliveries to the Board during 
the period of relative scarcity of Durums; 


3. the fact that up until August 1, 1956 it was unnecessary for the Board 
_ to impose delivery quotas on Durum wheat; 


4. the movement of Durum wheat production into Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and the success of the Stewart variety in southern Alberta 
and more recently in southern Saskatchewan. Stewart Durum not 
only yielded well in southern Alberta but has proved itself to be 
fairly drought resistant. 


A sharp reduction occurred in Durum wheat acreage in 1958—a reduction 
to 1,125,000 acres and production declined to 16.3 million bushels. Even with 
this sharp reduction in 1958 production, the Durum wheat surplus will continue 
for some time because of the heavy carry-overs from the unprecedented 1956 
and 1957 harvests. 
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DURUM WHEAT—PRAIRIE PROVINCES : 
r~ > 


EsTIMATED ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, FARM PRICE AND_VALUE 


Average 
Seeded Yield per Average. Total 
Crop Year Acreage Seeded Acre Production Farm Price Farm Value 
acres bu. 000 bu. $ per bu. $000 
1941-42 210,000 17.1 3,600 
1942-43 264,000 25.4 6 , 700 
1943-44 325 ,000 20.0 6,500 
1944-45 494 ,000 19.2 9 ,500 
1945-46 459 ,000 13.0 5,950 
Average 350,000 6,450 
1946-47 682 ,000 15.9 10,850 
1947-48 930 ,000 14.3 13,300 
1948-49 1,294 ,000 15.0 19,400 
1949-50 1,463 ,000 10.1 14,800 
1950-51 1,265,000 . 153 19,400 
Average 1,127,000 15,550 ° 
1951-52 696 ,000 19.0 13 ,200 
1952-53 440 ,000 2600 10,150 
1953-54 468 ,000 19.4 9,100 
1954-55 745 ,000 8.9 6 ,600 
1955-56 695 ,000 24.7 17,200 
Average 609 ,000 11,250 
1956-57 1,650,000 25.0 41,300 
1957-58 2,358,000 18.7 44,100 
1958-59 1,125,000 14.5 16,300 
Average 1,711,000 33,900 


The situation is about the same today. 


We have enjoyed a relatively heavy export year in Durum. At the 
present time our Durum exports are in the neighbourhood of 14 million bushels, 
our domestic utilization is at about 2 million bushels. It is a heavy movement 
for Durums. But the fact is we have in visible position approximately 27 
million bushels, and the latest figure we have on farm supplies is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 20 million bushels. So we have now available 47 million bushels 
or about a three-year supply, taking into consideration the current market 
demand. 


I think I might comment that in market demand Italy, which used to 
normally be a customer for Canadian Durum, has now been self-sufficient. In 
fact under the wheat agreement this year Italy is joining as an exporter of 
wheat, and our market for Durum has carried throughout generally to Switzer- 
land, which is still our No. 1 country for Durum, Germany and to some 
extent the Low Countries and the United Kingdom. However, I would think 
that we will do well to continue to export in the neighbourhoood of 15 million 
bushels of Durum a year. The demand is not there for larger quantities, and 
our domestic utilization is in the neighbourhood of 2 million to 23 million 
bushels, so that certainly the bloom is off the rose in so far as Durum is con- 
cerned. 


That may create in the minds of members a question as to why the prices 
have not been reduced much more than they have, although we have made 
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sharp reductions in the price of Durum. But in carefully analyzing this situa- 
tion we do not think we can sell an increased quantity of Durum at any- 
thing like the quantity we want by sharply reducing the price. The fact 
is there is this limited international market for Durum wheat. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is there a premium still on? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we are still selling quality grades of Durum at 
comparable prices to 3 and 4 northern, and we are selling at a premium on 
4 Durum of two cents over 4 northern. Two years ago we reduced the initial 
payment and it is about the same as the northern grades. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I have three questions. My first one is 
on page 6, the righthand column, under total wheat stocks. The statement 
has been made here that 14 million bushels was received from other than 
producers. Now, who would the wheat board receive wheat from other than 
producers? 

Mr. McNamara: You will remember the question was asked me today 
whether we could take delivery of wheat in the hands of dealers and others 
other than producers. Under our act we can take delivery of wheat from other 
than producers on paying only the initial payment price. They do not par- 
ticipate in the earnings of the pools and in addition to that there are overages 
involved, grain that is acquired in the terminals which they must sell to us. 
We pay them only the initial payment price for, and the benefits of the future 
payments go into the pool and are reflected in our final payment price to the 
benefit of the producers. 

Mr. McIntTosH: What do you mean by bushels received other than by 
producers? . 

Mr. McNamara: Elevator companies and terminal operators that have 
overages in the handling of wheat. 

’ Mr. McIntosH: My second question is directed to page 8, under operating 
costs. The first statement is that net operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 
pool account amounted to $19 million and the last line in the third paragraph 
states that administrative and general expenses applicable to the 1957-58 pool 
were $1 million. What is the difference between the net operating cost and 
administrative cost? 

Mr. McNamara: I will endeavour to answer your question and, if I am 
wrong, Mr. Earl will correct me. The difference is the carrying charges, the 
storage and interest charges we pay to the companies during the period the 
wheat is being handled for our account. When the elevator company buys 
the grain they pay the farmer the initial price and they finance that until they 
make delivery to us. We pay them carrying charges and also the interest 
charges they pay to the bank during the period the grain is financed for our 
account. The operating cost is the administrative cost to the board. 

Mr. McIntosH: Is not net operating cost the ultimate; why the additional 
administrative expenses? 

Mr. McNamara: There are the charges of our own organization in making 
the payments to staff, the carrying charges which are the fees we pay the com- 
panies for storage on grain plus the interest which they in turn pay the banks 
for financing. Do you care to add a word, Mr. Earl? 


Mr. Earu: Mr. McIntosh, could I refer you to exhibit 2? The net operating 
costs to which you are referring is the total operating cost. It is in exhibit 2 
in the financial statements. It will come after page 31; it is about page 33. 
I think this is what you are driving at. The total operating costs of the pool 
were $19.8 million, including the $1.1 million for administration. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Thank you. My third question is in reference to page 8, 
the right-hand column, concerning the wheat agreement. In reference to my 
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previous question this afternoon, does the rate of interest in the different © 


currencies make a difference to the amount of money received by the producer, 
or is it all determined in United States funds? I notice you make reference 
to Canadian funds. 


Mr. McNamara: No, the ceiling and the minimum price of the international 
wheat agreement are based on the Canadian price of $2 and $1.55 in United 
States funds, and that is determined in the rate of the Canadian dollar set 
by the monetary fund in 1949. In actual practice, to make our wheat competi- 
tive with the United States and other countries, we adjust our price daily, 
based on the United States funds, so when the premium is on our dollar the 
price lowers and when our dollars are at a discount our price rises. 


Mr. Rapp: Will the wheat board have a large quantity of low grade wheat 
on hand as a carryover in 1958-59? I ask this question because in 1956-57 and 
1957-58 we had two crop years when we had that frost and we had a carryover 
of low grade wheat. Have you been successful in disposing of more than usual 
this year? 

Mr. McNamara: Our answer to your question is yes. We have no prob- 
lem now in so far as low grade wheat is concerned. We have merchandised a 
substantial quantity which was produced in that year. In this year’s operation,, 
one of the reasons our exports are down is because we have not had the low 
grade wheat to take advantage of certain markets that prefer that wheat. We 
still have some five and six, but generally speaking we have merchandised the 
bulk of it that was produced in those years. | 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Along with this low grade wheat, I think it is the 
general belief, the wheat board buys the grain as No. 4 and sells it for No. 2, 
or they mix it. I would like to have it pointed out that the pools are kept 
separately. Is that not right? Is it not true that each grade has a separate pool 
and that is how you determine the different payments for those grades? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, there is a separate pool for each grade of grain. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I have another question. With this grade pattern 


shown here, the grades received by the elevator companies are not necessarily 
the percentage of grades grown in this crop year, are they? 

Mr. McNamara: These are the percentages that were Sol to us after 
government inspection in the terminal position. 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): It is not necessary— 

Mr. McNamara: Just a moment now; I might be wrong. I am sorry; these 


are the grades that the producers receive on the certificate issued by the ele- 
vator companies. 


Mr. HORNER Lg a rive It is not necessarily the grades grown in this crop 
year? 
Mr. AMaNahaka: No. 
Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, paragraph 3 on page 8 reads: 
Interest and bank eharges less net inter-account interest, amounted 
to $1,078,624.43. 
In that the usual yearly amount or is it higher or lower than usual? 
Mr. McNamara: Where do you see that figure? 
Mr. PAScoE: It is in the third paragraph on page 8, under operating costs. 


Mr. McNAMARA: Yes, interest and bank charges, less net inter-account. 


interest, amounted to $1, 078, 624.43. 


Mr. EARL: Basically that is right. That is the accumulated interest on 


financing that we do through the bank up to this point. Our bank borrowings 


follow the accepted pattern and that does not vary. That is on the direct. 


borrowings. 


fe 
> 
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Mr. McNamara: There is a difference. There are the elevator companies 
as well as the shippers and exporters. They borrow money and finance the 
grain while it is in their custody. This item refers to our direct borrowings. 
In addition to that we pay the interest charges to the elevator companies on 
their borrowings while the grain is in their custody. 

Mr. Pascore: Are these interest charges high? 

Mr. McNamara: They have been increasing quite rapidly. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Following along, net additional freight on wheat shipped 
from country elevators to terminal positions amounted to $290,000 roughly. 
What would be the savings for wheat moved to Churchill; have you the figures 
for that? 

Mr. McNAaMara: Yes, we have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: While you are looking for that, the other thing that 
interested me was Mr. McIntosh’s question in regard to what the value of our 
currency does to the price of domestic wheat; in other words, the fact that 
the price of our domestic wheat is set by order in council the consumers 
of our country actually get a saving because our dollar is valued ener today 
than the American dollar. 

Mr. McNaMara: Yes, our selling price is reduced accordingly and the 
Canadian consumer receives the benefit of that. 

- May I suggest that a lot of these questions are related to the situation 
as of July 31, 1958. I think the committee would be more interested in the 
supplementary report where we submit to you the financial accounting for 
the pool. We can give you the net cost involved when we close the pool on 
May 15. I have the information here on the freight differential of 1957 wheat 
as of May 15, 1959, but that is not the figure in the report at which we are 
looking. I suggest if you raise your question in connection with the supple- 
mentary report, we will give you the actual figure as pertaining to that 
full operation. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could we have a report read into the minutes of the 
countries that imported grain from Canada, and the average price paid for 
grain by those countries under the international wheat agreement association? 
Could we have that incorporated in the minutes of the proceedings? 

Mr. McNamara: Do you mean just Canadian wheat or all wheat? 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Just Canadian wheat. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not know whether we could give you that informa- 
tion. We could give you our average selling price by month, but I do not think 
that we have that broken down by country of destination. And even if we 
could break it down I would question the advisability of making it public 
because I would be afraid the figures might indicate that on average the 
Japanese paid a cent more than the Germans, and there might be repercussions 
as far as sale procedure is concerned. We do not have a breakdown on that. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could we get the amount of grain that was exported 
to these countries? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, look on page 12 and see if that information is 
what you are looking for. We break down the exports of wheat and wheat 
flour by crop year for the country of destination. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could look that up when we come to it. Mr. 
McIntosh? | 

Mr. McIntTosH: On page 7—Mr. McNamara may wish to explain this when 
the supplementary report is taken up, but I wonder if he could differentiate 
between (c) and (d) under paragraph 5 on page 7,—“the net interests paid 
on agency wheat stocks’, and “bank interest and exchange.”? What is the 
difference between those two? 
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Mr. McNamara: I think we will have Mr. Earl explain that to you, sir. 

Mr. Earu: Item (d) is the bank interest and the bank exchange that we 
pay in our direct dealings with the chartered banks. Item (c) refers to our 
agency system of selling wheat, where it is sold on a provisional basis. In 
other words, in order to place wheat in the hands of our agents so they can 
ship it and sell it for money, we undertake to pay them an agreed rate of 
interest, and that is the figure represented here in (c). That is the net interest 
that we have paid to them during that period. 

When they sell the wheat and receive the sales proceeds from the buyer 
we receive an interest credit during that time, until they settle the proceeds 
with us. This is done on a net basis, because they settle with us on what 
they call an account sale, showing the interest they have charged us and the 
amount of interest they are crediting to us on the acquisition and disposal 
of a particular parcel of wheat. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. McIntosH: It may, but I just do not understand it. Under (c) your 
agents—could you give an example? 

Mr. Earu: Yes. The Saskatchewan pool, for instance, acting as our agent 
acquires 100,000 bushels for us for shipment into the eastern export position. 
We sell that wheat to them on a provisional price basis in Fort William for 
$1.40 a bushel. They pay us $140,000 at the time it is invoiced to them. They 
carry that wheat until such time as it is sold for our account. During the 
time they carry it we pay interest on the $140,000 they paid us in the first 
place, because they are still carrying the wheat for our account. 

When it is sold, if the proceeds are $150,000 they would settle with us for 
10,000 and they will adjust the interest from the date of sale. That accounting 
is made with us. 

Mr. McInNtTosH: Did you say the Saskatchewan wheat pool? 

Mr. McNamara: The export department of the pool, as agent of the board. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Do they all have an export department? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

Mr. Earu: But take James Richardson and Sons. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Do they pay storage on that as well? 

Mr. Ear: Yes, that is correct; the interest. 


Mr. McNamara: I would like to develop this further, and Mr. Riddel has a 
thought that he would like to interject here. 


Mr. RippEut: This refers mostly to wheat moved from terminal elevators 
at the lakehead to eastern seaboard and storage positions. The shipping com- 
panies, such as James Richardson and Sons, Bungay Grain and Continental 
Grain, will come to our salesmen and tender lake freight for the moving of the 
grain. If we wish to move wheat from the lakehead we will supply them 
with sufficient wheat to utilize that freight. 

The method of operation is that we will sell them on a provisional basis 
that wheat, at a provisional price. They, in turn, carry that wheat for our 
account until it is put into an eastern position, or until we ask them to transfer 
the wheat to another agent to apply against a sale. In that case they have paid 
us—taking the example of Mr. Earl—$140,000. We would pay them the 
equivalent of the rate paid by them to the bank for the carrying of that wheat 
during the period they carry it for our account. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: On the whole question of favourable freight rates through 
Fort William or the Pacific coast, is there a line of demarcation on the stations, 
or has it varied from year to year? 

Mr. RIpDEL: No, the rates are constant, but we do sometimes ship against 
the differential. We have been shipping the last few years from western 


= 
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Saskatchewan on a differential up to three cents a hundred because the amount 
of business we are able to originate out of west coast ports is such that we 
can take care of the quotas in that portion of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Korcuinskr: Is that shipment three cents on either side of the line 
of demarcation? 


Mr. RippEL: No, it varies not only by stations, but by competitive factors. 
In southern Saskatchewan, at Gravelbourg, it might be six cents against Van- 
couver, but shipping to the west from another station on the main line might 
be only three or four cents against Vancouver. . 


Mr. KorRCHINSKI: Shipments are made both ways? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. McIntTosuH: Is that item (e) under the same paragraph? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: Just while our controller is looking that up, Mr. Dallas 
has pointed out that I should remind you it is not a net loss to the pool because 
we have been securing quite a substantial premium on shipments through 
Vancouver, and we are taking up the different price factor, though absorbing 
the freight differential against the shipping there. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): There is the belief among farmers that No. 1 wheat 
is becoming hard to get. I Know the share of the percentage bought was — 
0.22, quite a bit less than one per cent. I brought the same matter up the last 
time the wheat board was here, and I cannot think of anything that could 
be said that would convince the farmers of anything other than their belief 
there is no longer a grade such as No. 1 wheat. I pursued this matter and 
I know the wheat board believe that No. 1 wheat is still the same quality as 
it was 10 or 20 years ago. But I was interested in the statement made by 
Dr. Irving, a member of the board of grain commissioners, in which he said 
that the wheat quality is improving because the wheat is being seeded mostly 


to summer fallow. 


I do not know whether this is the right way to ask this question, but 
I want to see how wheat quality could be improved if we are still getting less 
and less of No. 1. 

Mr. McNamara: You raised this same question last year, and I very care- 
fully passed the buck to the board of grain commissioners, and I said I would 
be interested in the answer they gave you. I thought they gave you a good 
answer. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They did not satisfy me. 


Mr. McNamara: It is a question of grading which comes under the board 
of grain commissioners. We can only sell the grade they place on the grain. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If this wheat is noted for its quality—and Dr. 
Irving said that the quality is improving—last year it was 0.43 and this year 
it is down to 0.22. That is a continual drop in the amount of No. 1 wheat sold 
by the farmers. It seems that it is noted for its quality and the quality is 
improving. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe that is a question for the board of grain com- 
missioners. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have no jurisdiction in that regard. 

Mr. HorneER (Acadia): I do not know what percentage of grain sold is 
No. 1. I could not say, but I wonder if a larger per cent of No. 1 wheat was 
sold? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 


Mr. HORNER Spee cait AS And whether it was blended in? 
21521-0—6 
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Mr. McNamara: No, it is very, very close. There is no mixing with 
regard to the Board of Grain Commissioners regulations at the terminals 
within the statutory grades of 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Mr. ARGUE: They are mixed at the country elevators? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: They steal it from the farmers and then mix it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is that a fact, that they steal it from the farmers 
and then mix it, and then the wheat board buy— 


Mr. ARGUE: Then they have overages, and they keep them too. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): Coming back to my question: what are these 
figures—are they the grain elevators purchases, or the wheat board purchases? 


Mr. McNamara: The grade placed on the wheat the farmers deliver, in 
accordance with the producer’s certificate issued to the producer, and on 
the basis of which we settle to the producer in our final returns. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then I would assume the wheat board has 
purchased from all elevator companies .22 per cent of No. 1 wheat, and not 
any more than that—or would they have purchased more than that? 


Mr. McNamara: No, not anymore than that. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: How many bushels have they sold of No. 1 wheat? 


Mr. McNamara: It is pretty difficult to say, pertaining to any one crop 
year, because they become intermingled at the terminal. But we can give 
you our sales by grade over a period. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could you give us a five-year average of the amount 
of No. 1 bought, and then a five-year average of No. 1 sold? 


Mr. McNamara: We will endeavour to get that information for you. But I 

can assure you that the percentage of our sales of No. 1 northern are very, 
very close to the percentage of sales we receive. We have not got a lot of 
No. 1 northern to sell. 
__. Mr. Horner (Acadia): Canada advertises her grade as a very, very good 
grade of wheat when they go to sell it. Supposing I did not know anything 
about Canadian wheat—maybe I do not—but I am a prospective buyer, and 
somebody said, ‘“‘This is a No, 2 wheat”—I would take it that it is an inferior 
grade they are offering me. 

Mr. McNamara: I think you will find our buyers are very conversant 
with our grading regulations and appreciate the fact that they are set by 
statute, and No. 2. wheat must meet the specifications—No. 2 and No. 1 must 
meet the specifications. They recognize that No. 2 wheat is really our top 
commercial grade. One of the poorest countries in the world continues to buy 
No. 1—Ireland; my native country—but it is not the basic grade anymore; 
No. 2 northern is recognized as the quality wheat in the world. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Then is there a need for a reclassification of grades? 

Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think so. I want to be very definite on this. 
I have no jurisdiction over grades, but I do say—as one charged with the 
responsibility, or sharing the responsibility of all merchandising—that the 
thing we have to sell that no other country has is the satisfaction, the belief 
in our grading regulations. When the foreign buyers buy No. 2 northern and 
No. 3 northern, they know exactly what they are going to get, and there is 
general satisfaction. 

I would hate to see a change in the grading standards, because of all the 
competition we have against us all over the world, we have something that 
nobody else has—we have the belief of these people in our grading standards 
and regulations and the job the Board of Grain Commissioners is doing. I 
would hate—and I would oppose—any change in the basis of the statutory 
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grades. That is an asset that Canada has that we are trying to capitalize on, 
and I would certainly strongly oppose any suggestion that we should change 
our grade to meet changing conditions. 


Mr. Korcuinski: My impression was that Canadian standards were about 
the highest in the world. What standard are you comparing No. 1 with— 
when we have hardly any? 


Mr. McNamara: No. 1 is the premium grade that is not available 
anywhere else in the world and, to a very limited extent, in Canada. No. 2 
is the top commercial grade in the world, and the buyers know that. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Could you tell us the, say, second country which has 
wheat comparable to ours: what grade would be equivalent to Canadian 
standards? 

Mr. McNamara: We have arguments on that; but I do not think there 
is any country in the world that has any volume that is better than our No. 3 
northern—and most of our competitive wheats that are comparable are half 
way between our No. 3 and No. 4. I think No. 3 northern is in a class by itself. 


Mr. ARGUE: In addition to the features of the statutory grading as set 


out, is it not correct that purchasing countries also take into account protein 


content? Protein content is not set out in the statutory grades? 
Mr. McNamara: That is right. : 


Mr. ARGUE: The farmer is not paid for it on that basis, but the purchasing 
countries are very particular to see that the shipments they do buy not only 
conform to the statutory grade but, if possible, have i a relatively high protein 
content? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. During the years” we produced low quality wheat 
and our protein was lower than average, we did run into some serious com- 
petition from the Americans, who guaranteed protein content. I am not an 
expert on this, but I do know the percentage of protein is not the answer, 
because the Canadian wheat—No. 2 northern, we will say—with a 13 per cent 


protein content is recognized by the main buyers in the world as being a 


better wheat than, say, an American wheat with, 14 per cent protein. 


Mr. ArGuE: But our 14 per cent protein wheat is considered better than 
our 11 per cent protein wheat? 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. Some years ago I know a great deal of 
thought was being given, and a great deal of research was being done as to 
whether a protein factor could be added to the present statutory grades. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do you know if that is still being looked into—or has it been 
discarded? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, it has been under active consideration. In the 
opinion of our board—and concurred in by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
—we would not secure a higher price for selling protein, and we are very 
concerned about the price we would get for the residual quantity if we took 
the cream off our protein. 

Mr. ArGuUE: So the farmer who produces the high protein content has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is selling most of the Canadian wheat, 
even if he does not get a premium for it? 

Mr. McNamara: The areas producing high protein change. In your area 
you had a very strong argument a few years ago, but recently the northern 
part of Saskatchewan has been competing with the part of Saskatchewan 
which you represent. 

Mr. ArGueE: The weather may get it back, though. 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 
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Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask a question regarding the 
sale of wheat that I understand was carried out last year by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. I do not know what heading to get under, but I would like to 
ask a question of privilege—or in view of the fact that the members are 
talking about quality, or protein content, I think this would be the right 
place for the question. 

I will read you part of this information which I have got, so you can 
get ready for your answer. 

In recent weeks Ecuador has been in the market and we could have 
supplied seed wheat out of the west coast but we were told by the wheat 
board that they had advice from the seed branch that they did not 
have sufficient staff to have this wheat sealed and this was the reason 
for turning down the export permit. We understand that the purchaser 
from Ecuador, who was in Canada, has now bought his requirements 
in the United States and we have definitely lost this order and it may 
be that we have lost the account. In other words, the wheat board will 
not satisfy the needs of customers out of Vancouver as to grade, protein 
content, et cetera... 

I will not read the rest of it. Before you answer, it may be of some assistance 
to the committee to know that in the three western provinces of Canada last 
year there were approximately 7 million bushels of wheat that were eligible 
for registration. Three and a half million bushels of that have been exported 
to the United States as wheat, leaving a balance of approximately 3 million 
bushels. This order, I understand, was for 600,000 bushels. 

We have in the past exported wheat under what they call class 2— 
under that basis—and why could we not make some arrangements to take 
advantage of that sale this year because, as you know, when a purchaser buys 
registered or certified seed, he gets a uniform grade—it is clean; the protein 
content is also guaranteed. Why have we not taken up these sales? - 

Mr. McNamara: As you implied, this is a question of the sale of com- 
mercial grain as compared with the registered and certified seed. Registered 
and certified seed is primarily produced for seeding purposes, not only in 
Canada but in other seeding markets of the world, and for a considerable time 
came at a premium over commercial supplies. But at one stage in recent 
years—because of quota regulations; because registered and certified seed is 
exempted from Board regulations—there was a big switch to registered and 
certified seed, with the hope of being able to sell their product without quota 
restrictions. 

That was not too serious, until we reached the situation where the volume 
of seed grade in Canada was such that farmers, to merchandize it to the 
dealers, started offering it at substantial discounts under our regular price. 
So we would offer, say, commercial No. 2 northern to a country like Ecuador, 
and that was the price of Canadian wheat, and yet our trade was saying, ““We 
can discount the Canadian price by 10 cents a bushel and we will supply you 
registered and certified seed’. I question your statement that the standard 
of registered and certified seed, in so far as commercial quality is concerned, 
is always as good as commercial 2 Northern. As you know, registered seed 
can be pure as to variety but the grade can be below 2 Northern.- For milling 
purposes, it is not as good as our commercial 2 Northern in all instances. 

We were faced with the situation of who was pricing Canadian wheat. 
If you were offering 2 Northern into Ecuador at $1.60 a bushel—and that 
is what we were getting for large German, British and Japanese sales—and 
at the same time offered equal to 2 Northern at $1.50, the $1.50 became the 
price which the buyer asked for Canadian wheat. 

As a result of that and our endeavour to obtain the best possible price for 
the producer, we restricted the sale of registered and certified commercial seed 
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to certain markets. We still allowed it to go to the United States where, under 
their import regulations, it is classified as unsatisfactory for human consump- 
tion and can only be used for seeding and can be imported without the pay- 
ment of ad valorem duty. There are only one or two other markets such 
as, for instance, Saudi Arabia. They take our wheat. They do not mill it. 
They take it in sacks. They like the certified and registered because it is 
clean and free of foreign material. They cook it and eat it as such. 

It was purely in the interests of the producers that we considered, in order 
to maintain the price level, we would prohibit the sale through normal com- 
mercial channels. I have noted that the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
at a recent meeting in Saskatchewan, and also at a previous meeting, have 
agreed with our policy. They feel it is in the interests of the seed growers 
themselves that the market for registered and certified seed should be con- 
fined to seed and that growers should not be encouraged to grow registered and 
certified seed just for the purpose of delivering grain over the quota and selling 
it for any discount price in order to get rid of it. If Canada started to compete 
pricewise in such a procedure it would only result in lowering the general 
price structure. 

Mr. ForBes: If we get the export orders for wheat by producing inspected 
grain, then we should be after this market and keep in mind that the United 
States is exporting large quantities of our wheat to maintain the quality of 
their wheat in order to enable them to compete with us. 


Mr. McNamara: Our normal customers like the United Kingdom, the 
Japanese who are taking 37 million bushels, the Germans who are taking 
37 million bushels and other regular commercial markets would not be 
satisfied with the quality of certified and registered seed. If your thought is 
we could merchandise more wheat by getting away from the statutory regula- 
tions of grading and sell Canadian wheat under the regulations pertaining 
to registered and certified seed, I do not think that would be the case. I do 
not think we would sell one-tenth the amount of wheat we sell now if we did 
that. 


Mr. Forsers: I could not agree with you. I think when you get a sack of 
wheat sealed up as registered seed you have a higher quality seed. 


Mr. McNamara: Not for milling purposes. The first Thatcher wheat 
which was bought in Saskatchewan I bought from a grower in Manitoba 
when Thatcher was first being introduced. I paid $2 a bushel and I think at 
that time commercial wheat was around 70 cents a bushel. I took it in to 
the board of directors and I was quite pleased I was able to capture this 
Thatcher wheat. Our directors agreed it was feed wheat, but it was still pure 
registered seed. It would produce a good crop but would be lower in standard 
for milling purposes under the standards set up for wheat under the statutory 
grades. 

In respect of your statement, I read something about this to the effect 
that they wanted to make this transaction because there was a much larger 
margin of profit for them in a transaction of this kind than in a normal com- 
mercial transaction. They stated we lost that business. I am not satisfied 
we did, because we have been maintaining fairly normal sales in the Ecuador 
market. We are not satisfied we are losing any business on a commercial basis 
by restricting sales of commercial wheat in these markets. I think we are 
enhancing Canadian sales in these markets by op te quality wheat as set 
by the commercial grades standards. 


Mr. Korcuinsk1: I want to come back again to this question of grading. 
From the table at page 6 I note that the wheat board has purchased .22 per 
cent of grain as number 1. Going on to number 2, we find that they pur- 
chased 19.03 per cent which is 100 times as much number 2 as number 1. 
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Going on to number 3, you have about 175 times as much number 3 as number 
1. Going on to number 4, you have 125 times as much. These are all rough 
figures. I think this gives a wrong impression to anyone reading prices because 
you always refer to number 1 and yet it is such a small percentage which 
has been sold as number 1. Everybody is labouring under a wrong impres- 
sion. I think there is .no use in telling people we are getting such and such 
a price for number 1 when actually we are not. We are only getting the 2, 
3, or 4 price. 

Mr. McNamara: When we get to the supplementary report at page 4, 
you will notice we give the realized price for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. We show 
in our report the amount realized for each of the various grades. 

Mr. KorcuInsk1: Yes; but everybody always refers to the biggest price 
and refers to number 1. What is it? What are we going to get? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not quite agree with your contention. However, I 
do suggest it is grading regulations. Again, I suggest for your consideration 
it would be very unwise to alter the standards and start calling number 1 
what we now call number 2. You would not fool anybody in the world. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am not suggesting we alter the standards. Certainly, in 
order to give use the proper perspective, we should not consider number 1 
because we do not have as much as we would like to think we have. We 
should think in terms of number 2 from now on. 

Mr. McNamara: It may be that the quality of wheat you, as a farmer, are 
producing is not up to the standards of number 1, but it may be this year that 
with the weather conditions and such we will be back into number 1. The 
board of grain commissioners assures us the varieties we are using in this 
country are quite capable of coming up into the category of number 1 if the 
weather conditions are suitable. 

Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Was there any indication of that in the last five years? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: In the last ten years? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. I do not know the percentage. However, we have 
had larger quantities of number 1 Northern than this year—this crop year we 
are considering here. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is evident that over the years to the present year 
the percentage as graded for number 1 has decreased, and has been on the 
general downhill since the turn of the 1950’s. We have not got above 5% at 
any time. Just to go back to 1947-1958, 13.6% of the wheat grown in that year 
was number 1. I think Mr. Forbes has a good point there. I think a lot of 
farmers might have something in what they say, that the grades are getting 
tighter. There is a general belief that they are getting tighter. I am not saying 
that I am against it at all. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not know what you want me to do except to say 
that I have noted the same trend. But we have no control over the grades. 

The CHAIRMAN: Should we not take that up with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners? 

Mr. McNamara: I think it was discussed in some detail at the last com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Anyone who wants to refer to this will find it at page 214 
and the following 6 pages of last year’s report, when the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners were before the committee, and later on, percentagewise, in regard 
to number 1 northern. It is set out there. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: A little while ago you referred to rising interest rates. 
Has there been any increase in the interest rate that the wheat board has had 
to pay for money this year as compared to last year? 
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Mr. McNamara: Not yet, but it is coming. We are at present negotiating 
with the banks. They have suggested a substantial increase in interest rates. _ 
We are resisting it. But in view of the bank rate I know we are going to be 
for an increase. We suggested that we would not meet them, but we would be 
prepared to pay an interest rate which would be an increase over our current 
rate, and we are negotiating as to an effective date of that increase. 

Our loans from the bank must be guaranteed by the governor in council and 
of course by the Minister of Finance, who must make the guarantee, and who 
must give us the green light before we agree with the banks. So it is really a 
negotiation between the banks and the Minister of Finance. On our direct 
borrowing we have been paying 4% and our agents have been paying 42%. 

Mr. ARGUE: What would an increase of 1% in interest rates cost the wheat 
account over one year? 


Mr. McNamara: We will get Mr. Earl to figure that out. Off the record 
I would say’it would cost us a hell of a lot of money that we do not want to pay. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is a hell of a policy; but that is the result. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Before we leave page 7 there are two or three items; (b) 
‘storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators, $34 million (c) net interest paid 
on agency wheat stocks, which I assume applies to wheat, in a total of $5 million; 
and coupled with that item (a) carrying charges on wheat stored in country 
elevators, $22 million, making a grand total of some $28 million. 

Mr. McNamara: That’s right, $27,562,000. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: $274 million plus. 

Mr. McNAMARA: That is right. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I know some of these terminal sre ntnes. Out of their share 
they can publish a newspaper and pay for fares to Ottawa. But I come back 
to this question of why in the world cannot a policy be devised whereby the 
farmer who went into this, who stores his own grain on his own farm—admitted 
that he may make a business of it; but that could surely be controlled by the 
board—why should some of that money not come back to the farmer, who is 
paying interest to the bank, for storing his wheat on his farm? Why should 
the terminal elevator get all the gravy, especially one particular terminal 
elevator? 


Mr. McNamara: It is indirectly connected with the amount of grain that 
we must have in commercial position in order the meet our requirements. 
It is to our interest as merchandisers to keep heavy stocks in such positions. 
That is particularly true when we consider our eastern positions, because 
we need these stocks in order to fulfill our demands out of maritimes ports 
during the winter months, and on the St. Lawrence during the opening. 
If we did not keep heavy stocks of various grades in commercial position we 
would lose sales. We do not think we have lost any sales as a result of retarded 
movement from the lakehead because we have been carrying heavy stocks, and 
we plan to carry such stocks in commercial position. 

However there is a limit to the amount that you can carry in the way 
of stock on the farm. I know that some quantities should not be carried 
further. I pointed out this afternoon that we are paying storage on the quantities 
in commercial storage less the percentage of the cost of storage that the 
government pays to the board, because they pay the wheat board carrying 
charges on the quantity in excess of 178 million bushels that is in commercial 
position as at July 31. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Do you need a carrying stock of 170 million bushels? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we need more than that. I am opposed to a large 
increase in commercial storage, but by the same token I would hate to see 
a substantial reduction in the quantity of wheat available to us in commercial 


position. 
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Mr. BRUNSDEN: You are talking from the marketing angle while I am 
talking from the farmer’s angle. Is there not some line of demarcation between 
_ the two that the farmer could profit from and which would not discourage the 
shipping position. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes there is, and I shall give you a personal opinion. 
In my personal view the point of demarcation has just about been arrived at. 
I think we have just about provided a balance between the commercial position 
and stocks on the farm. That is why I suggest that I would not advocate an 
increase in commercial capacity and store less grain on the farm. But if we 
paid for farm storage, that would be a charge against our operations, and 
our carrying charges, instead of being $17 million would be increased to the 
extent that we paid for farm storage. 

Mr. ARGUE: The government pays it now to the terminals. 

Mr. McNamMaArRA: When in commercial position. 


Mr. ArGUE: And if you would set up a normal storage for the farmer 
and pay him in excess of a certain figure it might be good policy. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, but I would question it. For example, if some 
producers got a firm hold on number 5 wheat, they might be reluctant to 
deliver number 5 wheat, and we might not arrive at a point where we could 
sell that number 5 wheat and get it out of the country. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have that right now even when storage is paid to com- 
mercial elevators. 

Mr. McNamara: It would become a little more difficult to call it off 
the farm, while we now can call it off the elevator companies, because we 
pay the carrying charges and we get it pretty fast. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: When you talk about surplus, have we got a big surplus? 

Mr. McNamara: Of wheat? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: You are worried about the storage on hand a it must 
affect our sales. 


Mr. McNamara: We have a surplus, but our position has changed, 
materially during the last two years. We have reduced our surplus in the past 
crop year by 200 million bushels, and I think there will be a corresponding 
reduction this year. That is not due only to our sales efforts, but because 
production was lower in the west in the last two years. And while we still 
have a surplus, it is not nearly as large as some people seem to think. 

In my own view, and recognizing Canada as a continuous commercial 
~ merchandiser of wheat, I hope we will always be in a position to have a con- 
tinuous supply of the various grades to meet our customers’ requirements. 
I would hate to see Canada’s carryover much below 300 million bushels. I would 
like to see one crop in front of us for merchandising purposes. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: In other words, from the business standpoint of the 
Canadian Wheat Board we have not any surplus? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have a surplus, I would say, in the neighbour- 
hood of 200 million bushels. © 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: How can you say you have a surplus and be worried 
about stock on hand at the same time? 

Mr. McNamara: I am worrying about stocks in commercial position. The 
discussion I had with the other member was that we would like to see the 
stocks available in commercial position actually. I would hate to see them 
reduced and the other half left on farms and not readily available to move 
and ship. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: If you had no other problems and had your ideal situation 


before you, how much wheat would you have in stock, how much surplus if 
would you actually have? . 
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Mr. McNamara: 1 would say in the neighbourhood of 300 million Hoenoie, 
That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: That is your idea? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, for a country like Canada that has a target of 
about 300 million bushels a year, I would like to see that quantity in store 
all the time. © ? 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: The actual surplus at the moment is what? 

Mr. McNamara: In the-neighbourhood of 200 million bushels. 

Mr. GuUNDLOCK: Two-thirds of the crop year average? 

Mr. McNamMaArRA: You mean the export average. No, we have been running 
about 260 million bushels exports in the last two years and our domestic 
utilization in addition to that of about 75 million a year. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: Actually, one damn good dry year and we are short? 

Mr. McNamara: As a matter of fact, sir, I am worried about the stock 
from this year, not quantity-wise, but in many areas unless we produce a 
good average crop I am afraid some of our producers are going to suffer a 
hardship due to the fact that they have a limited quantity of grain to market. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. McNamara has the answer 
to our question, namely, item (e), additional freight net? 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl has that. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I have an additional question after that. 

Mr. Earu: Mr. McIntosh, I wonder might I answer that question by 
referring to the supplementary report? I have the figures for the final 
accounting of the pool. I do not have them as at uly 31, but I think perhaps 
it might serve your purpose. 

The final figure for the net additional freight, if you turn to the third last 
page of the supplementary report, is $828,000. 

Mr. McNamara: What page number, Mr. Earl? 

Mr. EARL: The third last page in the book, page 18. 

Mr. McNamara: Page 18 in the supplementary report. 

Mr. Earu: Yes. There are three principal figures comprising this item, 
(1) differential paid or unloads at the lakehead of off grade and low grade 
wheat and Durum shipped from Alberta, $226,000. These are round figures. 

Freight differential on wheat shipped to Vancouver from Saskatchewan 
stations, principally high grade wheat from stations on a differential of three 
cents per hundred pounds or lower, $757,000. 

Freight that was collected by the board on shipment of wheat from 
areas favourable to Churchill, $155,000; and the net of those figures is 
approximately $828,000 shown in that statement. 


Mr. McIntosu: I still do not have the item on page 18; 
Mr. Earu: The page is not numbered, but it is the third last page. 
Mr. McNamara: Statement of operations, it is. 


Mr. McIntosH: My question on that then is, this $828,000 is additional 
freight that you paid or the board pays for wheat hauled to elevators other 
than which you wished to haul it to with your division in the freight and 
so forth? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, the division of the freight rates. There are some 
cases where we have shipped against most advantageous freight rates because 
of the savings we have made on shipments to Churchill. There are certain 
areas from which we can ship to Churchill at a saving under those rates, 
and this figure reflects both transactions. 
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Mr. McIntosH: I have a question in regard to a statement or two made 
in answer to a question by Mr. Forbes in regard to our Japanese market. We 
have been informed that the Japanese are experimenting with Russian wheat, 
possibly with an idea of replacing the wheat from Canada; have you any com- 
ments to make in this connection? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering, Mr. McIntosh, if we could not take that 
up under the next item, “sales policy”. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Agreed. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. McNamara referred in his answer a moment ago to 
domestic wheat; how much wheat do we consume as flour in Canada? 

Mr. McNamara: 40 million to 45 million bushels. I think the mills are 
grinding in the neighbourhood of 80 million to 82 million bushels, of which 
40 million bushels are being exported and the balance consumed in Canada. 
The answer would be a rough figure of 40 million bushels. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Could we have a breakdown of 1,573,000 bushels of wheat 
or grain. 

Mr. McNamara: What figure? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: 1,573,000; is that overage? 

Mr. McNamara: Purchased from other than producers? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl will get that information for you. There was a 
question asked by Mr. Argue concerning what an increase of one per cent 
would cost us and Mr. Riddel has that information. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Based on the cost shown in these operating statements for 
the crop years covering the 1957-58 crop, one per cent increase in interest 
rates would amount to about $5 million. That is as near as we can figure it. 


Mr. ARGUE: You are faced probably with a bigger cost than that. 
Mr. RIDDEL: We might be. 
Mr. ARGUE: Fleming is too high priced for the farmers at $5 million. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. McNamara felt that perhaps there should be one 
crop year in reserve in order to safeguard our market slump. Would it be 
preferable to keep this reserve in the country elevators or in terminal spaces? 
What would your preference be? 


Mr. McNamara: In seaboard position where it is Pee available so we 
can take immediate advantage of any sales that develop. The farther you 
have it back the longer it takes, to move into position and often the demand 
is something for spot shipment. It is to our advantage to have it available for 
spot shipment. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does that mean we have not enough terminal capacity? 


Mr. McNamara: I think you are getting me in away over my depth. 
I would like to see more terminal capacity on the west coast due to the prevail- 
ing conditions. With the additions that are being built in Montreal, I think 
our capacity is going to be quite adequate because there is a substantial in- 
crease in capacity in the St. Lawrence. So far as the winter ports are con- 
cerned, I think our capacity is about normal because there is the possibility 
that this new development in the St. Lawrence at Baie Comeau will become 
a winter port and may compete with the maritime ports. So I am quite 
satisfied with the division of our commercial storage at the present time. 
However, I do think it would be of some advantage to us in selling, if the 
present trend of ocean rates continue, to have a larger capacity at Vancouver. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: What is your impression of the capacity at Churchill; 


is it adequate? Do you feel it would be most advantageous to the board to 
have an extension of the facilities there? 


/ 
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Mr. McNamara: I want to make it very clear that I am giving a personal 
opinion. I want to give you the benefit of that because we are not dealing 
with the board report and I would not want to commit my colleagues to my 
personal opinion; but my own feeling is that under the conditions that exist 
at the present time we have adequate facilities at Churchill to take care of 
the business. You must realize that the shipping season at Churchill is very 
short, and while we ship 20 million bushels in that short season, directed 
almest entirely to the European markets, that is about as much Canadian 
wheat as can be absorbed in that short period, I am very much afraid if we 
tried to put 30 million bushels through Churchill in such a short period it 
would have a detrimental effect on our price structure as a whole, and sales 
out of Churchill slow down shipments out of Montreal, Quebec and the Pacific 
coast. So, again speaking personally, and taking into consideration all the 
factors, I am not advocating to the minister there should be an increase jn the 
facilities at Churchill at the present time. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would you suggest there is not any interest on the board 
to extend the facilities? 

Mr. McNamara: Not at the present time although conditions can change, 
because we do find in merchandizing the wheat out of Churchill, if you get one 
or two heavy cargoes they can have a very definite effect on the price structure 
of wheat out of other ports. I have been in favour of Churchill all my life, and 
I still am, but I do think that we in Saskatchewan would be wise not to push 
it too rapidly at the present time and rather than rush in and try to concentrate 
too many shipments out of Churchill we should do it as'the customers can absorb 
it. I hope my friends in northern Saskatchewan will forgive me. 

Mr. NASSERDEN:. A moment ago when I asked a question as to what the 
effect would be of the increase, it was estimated that it would be $5 million. 
I notice, as far as I can figure it out, the total interest rate is $3,617,000. 

Mr, McNamara: No, that is exclusive of interest contained in the carrying 
charges. 

Mr: RippELt: Taking the supplementary report you will find the total 
carrying charges on wheat stored in country elevators. 

Mr. McNAMARA: What page is that? | 

Mr. RippEL: That is at page 18 of the supplementary report. On wheat 
stored in country elevators for the year 1957-58 pool, carrying charges amounted 
to $39,792,000. That is the amount of the storage rate of 1/30th plus the interest 
paid to the handling companies. The amount of interest in that total of $39 
million we have calculated as somewhat over $13 million. You have the $13 
million there and the item of $4,368,000, which is the net interest paid to agents 
on agency wheat stocks; and a further item of bank interest, exchange and 
bank charges of $3,600,000. 

Taking the three items, they total slightly over $20 million, and these 
interest charges are based largely on the rate of 4 to 44 per cent. Making a 
rough calculation, one per cent interest would come to about a quarter, or 
$5 million. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: This is not only interest? 

Mr. RIDDEL: This is interest and storage. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: This is not the interest, but a small part of it? 

Mr. RIppDEL: $13 million of $39 million is the interest—about one-third 
of it. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: One-third of it? 
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Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. It is paid on the basis of a rate of 0.04 of a cent, 0.04% 
or some such fraction of a cent, of which 0.333 would represent 1/30th of one 
cent per day for the storage, the balance being interest. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with sales policy now? 

Mr. EARL: The next section is sales policy: 


SALES POLICY 


Two factors played an important part in the merchandising of : 
western wheat in 1957-58. In the first place the 1957 growing season 
was such as to produce a wheat crop of high milling quality. The Grain 
Research Laboratory, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, reported 
as follows: 

The mean protein content of the 1957 crop of Hard Red Spring 

Wheat is 14.0%; this level is 1.6% higher than for last year’s survey 

and 0.5% higher than the long-term average of 13.5%. . 

Deliveries of wheat from the 1957 western wheat crop improved 
the quality of export shipments as the crop year progressed and also 
improved the market opportunity for Canadian flour. 

The second factor which had a bearing on 1957-58 sales results 
was the variety of grades available. In addition to supplies of milling | 
grades of wheat, the Board inventory included moderate supplies of 
lower grades for which a ready market was found at home and abroad. 

Pricing continued to pay an important part in Board sales effort. 
The policy whereby a buyer could purchase Board wheat either at its 
daily quoted selling prices or on a deferred price basis remained in effect. 
Under the latter arrangement a buyer had the right to declare the final 
price up to eight market days after the date of call on shipment from 
st. Lawrence or Atlantic ports, and from fifteen to twenty-two market 
days from date of loading from Pacific Coast ports, depending on the 
destination of the shipment. A similar policy was applied to Churchill, . 
the buyer having the right to declare the final price up to nine market 
days after the date of call. If the deferred price basis was selected by the 
buyer, provision was made for an accounting price to be established at 
the time of sale but this price could be adjusted finally within the time 
limits provided for each shipping range. 

The Board continued its policy of quoting separate selling prices 

' for wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur, basis in store Pacific . 
Coast ports and basis in store Churchill. This policy was designed to 
give greater flexibility in Board pricing and had for its objective the 
making of Board wheat competitive in overseas markets irrespective 
of the port of shipment. 

The crop year 1957-58 was marked by a high degree of stability in 
Board asking prices. The following table shows monthly average Board 
asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur, in store Vancouver, and in store Churchill: 


oe 
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Montuiy AVERAGE oF Boarp Askine Pricres J.W.A. anp Crass II QuoTaTions 
Basis No. 1 NortHerN WHEAT 


In Store. 
Fort William / In Store In Store 
Port Arthur Vancouver Churchill 
(cents per bushel) 
IRIS ML SAN ass shake Oh ae ETA tt dette 1614 1662 1723 
SCT e iicin ok cick el chee Ok andes Wg 1612 1702 1723 
GPT es 65 Mins cept ine ee MN ay Os he ae 1614 bh 1724 
IG WET DEI ae Neh ea tr IN Ma es LPR aT SAN ge 1604 172 1714 
December...... Pipe an Coca glial geen Va 1632 1752 173 
PRIA PY LUD) yeti Ween ere ts. ag hunts cages 165 Ley 176 
HUOOTMAT Via eosic o/h es Aes ares WON sia aod ed 1644 1764 1754 
INT EIT NOs are te ee Me ME Ane a Gutta Cie 1632 1752 1743 | 
PROT ne eee Ot ae we Berek. NCR My Gy AON HY 1623 1744 173% 
1 es eS, IRR iBT AL NCA Ma ps ON Sea as et Aaa pe 1612 1732 1722 
EPID TIGL mcFicier, MEN | fe RMN, s Goel ahi tote Gop eer Pane 1603 1722 1713 
SPER ME eP AS aIRR YL n cde Te eta gate far actus rans atiN aa 163 174. 174. 


Board quotations for No. 1 Northern Wheat moved within a narrow 
range throughout the crop year 1957-58. The highest price within the 
crop year for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store the Lakehead was $1.664, 
and the lowest price recorded for the same grade of wheat in the same 
position was $1.594. Corresponding high asking prices and low asking 
prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store Vancouver were $1.784 
and $1.658. For No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Churchill, the range in 
Board asking prices was from $1.774 to $1.703. In the main, the fluctua- 
tions in Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat reflected changes 
in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. During the August- 
January period the premium on the Canadian dollar declined from 
a high of 6% in August, 1957 to a low of slightly under 1% in January, 
1958. This decline in the value of the Canadian dollar caused a cor-— 
responding increase in Board asking prices. During the February-July 
period the Canadian dollar strengthened on exchange markets, the 
premium reaching a level of slightly over 4% in July, 1958. This rise 
in value of the Canadian dollar caused a corresponding downward 
adjustment in Board asking prices. Late in the crop year Board asking 
prices increased slightly, independently of the exchange factor. 

Board asking prices for wheat in store Vancouver again reflected 
lower overseas forwarding costs for wheat shipped via Pacific Coast 
ports as compared with wheat shipped via the Lakehead and St. Lawrence 
ports. At the start of the crop year Board asking prices for wheat basis 
No. 1 Northern in store Vancouver were 5 cents per bushel over Board 
asking prices for the same grade of wheat basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur. During the fall period the difference between the foregoing 
selling bases increased to 12 cents per bushel and remained at this level 
until: July.) 1958. | 

Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store 
Churchill were 11 cents per bushel higher than Board quotations for 
wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

During 1956-57 many changes were made in Board selling discounts 
for grades of wheat other than No. 1 Northern. In the main, these 
adjustments in selling spreads carried over into the crop year 1957-58 
and as a result adjustments in Board selling discounts were more limited 
in the latter crop year. The main changes in selling discounts in 1957-58 
were (1) a widening of the selling discount on No. 3 Northern Wheat 
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by 1 cent per bushel during the latter part of the crop year, and 
(2) a slight widening of selling discounts applicable to No. 4 Northern, 
No. 5 and No. 6 Wheat early in the crop year and a subsequent narrowing 
of discounts on these grades during the balance of the crop year. 

The following table shows discounts under No. 1 Northern for other 
principal grades of wheat on August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958 (basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 

No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Northern Northern Northern .. Wheat Wheat 
(cents per bushel) 
PPS de L950 Teo. os 4 —11 —23 —38 —43 
SMV ods LOD GT cea et —4 —12 bee Le ire —33 


In pricing wheat in store Vancouver slightly narrower selling 
discounts applied to No. 4 Northern and No. 5 Wheat, while discounts 
on No. 6 Wheat were somewhat wider than basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur. 

The Board continued its export flour adjustment policy throughout 
the crop year 1957-58. The export flour adjustment rates in effect were 
84 cents per bushel for flour exported from Canadian Atlantic or U.S. 
Atlantic ports, 10 cents per bushel for flour exported via Canadian Pacific 
or U.S. Pacific ports and 8 cents per bushel for flour exported from 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill. As in the previous crop year the flour 
adjustment policy did not apply on exports to the United Kingdom, 
other European countries or the United States. In the opinion of the 
Board the export flour adjustment policy contributed to increased flour 
exports during 1957-58. Administration of the flour adjustment policy 
resulted in the two operating wheat accounts being charged with 
$2,272,045.87 between August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the main factors in the Board approach 
to commercial markets have been outlined. The Board pursued an 
aggressive sales policy based upon the quality of wheat available in 
Canada, realistic pricing at all times and other measures to facilitate 
sales. As a result the Board obtained a satisfactory share of wheat ee 
of recognized commercial markets. 

Coincident with the crop year 1957-58, the Government of Canada 
enlarged its assistance to Colombo Plan countries, and in particular to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. In so doing the Government made a note- 
worthy contribution to the marketing operations of the Board during 
the period under review. As a result of the arrangements made, India 
and Pakistan acquired a total of 27.5 million bushels of wheat and 
Ceylon acquired 2.6 million bushels of wheat in the form of flour. This 
movement not only increased Board sales and exports but also was 
reflected in a corresponding increase in producers’ marketings of grain 
within the crop year. 

In implementing this programme of assistance to Colombo Plan 
countries, $10 million were made available from Colombo Plan appropria- 
tions for the purchase of wheat or flour. In addition, the Government 
recognized the urgent food problems of these three Commonwealth 
countries through a gift of $15 million. These funds were used to 
supply wheat to India and Pakistan and flour to Ceylon. Of very great 
importance was the provision of a long-term loan made available to 
recipient Colombo Plan countries for the purchase of wheat or flour. 
Under this loan arrangement India acquired wheat to the value of 
$24,180,650.00. In addition to assistance to Colombo Plan countries, the 
Government provided $1.5 million to purchase flour for the United Nations 
Relief Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
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The arrangements referred to above not only added materially to 
Board sales in 1957-58 but provided an important element of continuity 
in sales and shipments. 


SALES—1957-58 
During the crop year 1957-58 Board sales of wheat were as follows: 


Total Sales 


(bushels) 
POMS SUIC SSA Oeics etn e Cele ead cia ele ele ci oP Sd, wine cera e 77,117,225.2 
PEDOlT SaleOSy Rl Class) LLOPDTICOS seed as. wiaithe’s: Meare i's teh ee Hick ses 242,287,002.5 
Export sales under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement.) oe ere 80,034,328.5 
Weight losses in: transit; and in drying vcs. eee ee. 8,117.9 
OURS PE es Rt ee EO DEI AU AG earn A i dad 399,446,674.1 


Board sales of wheat during the crop year 1957-58 amounted to 
399,446,674.1 bushels, of which 230,756,812.2 bushels were applied to the 
1956- 57 Pool Account and 168,689, 861. 9 bushels were applied to the 
1957-58 Pool Acount. 


EXPORTS 


The following table shows exports of wheat phoney flour) by 
months for the crop year 1957-58: * 


Million bushels 


WAND hee bt Fa, Ne AS Sy OR ale ME ae ae EN gaa RT Aaa 27.4 


SSLEN OTHE} ¢ aN GS) fellate ty MBA Dt fae? ae) Rem Fi Behe Gl Ca Pe rand manne nina 24.2 

PD CTOD EV tec crey yW Wra yin Lek cbAe a. Sa SON Ge elabaP ai od ere eee 21.4 
Wovembers eis See Pere aU Aten a hcieet uri ie RAN En ai silo 

MU COPTIRUC HE ee tars Ag nee nce Ad NON laeadary Nat cena Lakai 23.1 
SAMUAR A ee LODO Masse Na scexnace oe ater Go anarehive Mie ecole arte ciate 22.0 149.3 
PISTOL Vier poate rete hits at) wal Bx Sie an the ta or heat iterate pad her} 
OEE CUO GDM geal ea og ergy aan Ts 6a >a he Bileng eae BiG 23.3 

Has Oi i or ER ke i ROD ARTY A A DCE LO RPDS dpa SORE 26.8 

IVE orS cota tae ries mere A Reet ohne oh Mitesh Line t aha. oHtnh Uhade 39.0 

See ented eueiay cat PR FURNES LY STAN i ga WEE DM Dh 30.8 

TERI YR Wits atcha Ca eee Me Rhee asst os Bk CeO aes Joe, erie tos ane 25.6 166.8 
PENOLA Teo aes te gee tie See te Eee, Barat Ca glide 2a ot ake PM RR TUE A UNO 3l632 


Wheat exports, including flour, amounted to 316.1 million bushels 
in the crop year 1957-58 as compared with exports of 261.7 million 
bushels in 1956-57. 


The export movement of wheat was well distributed throughout the 


crop year. Exports of 316.1 million bushels were the largest since the 
crop year 1952-53. 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of 
Ontario Winter Wheat. 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR* 
Crop Yrars 1957-58 anp 1956-57 


Continental Areas and Countries 


Crop Year 1957-58 
Flour (Wheat 


Wheat Equivalent) Total 
(bushels) 
EUROPE: 

United Kingdom.......... 90 ,325 ,520 13,735,048 104,060,568 
Cretan van sei nya bones 29 , 736 ,006 — 29 , 736 ,006 
MetnerIaAnGs oe ee. ken eee 21,730,881 2,576 21,733,457 
TUDE Eek tes eye's bP RUUEEGAL 14,833 ,328 aa 14, 833 , 328 
SSCL he Ua rh it 12,820 , 424 342 ,252 13 , 162,676 
Dwiozerlands 2s toh 9,672,754 white 9,672,754 
IN ORIG eR BRN Ve 3,541,171 = 3,541,171 
AMA UPER Ess hie ca. yu es iets 2,153,570 — 5 22153570 
PET ICL TRU niet ipluaegiuihe saat Naa 1,910,721 805 1,911,526 
Moan. ede he Wetec 1.527, 307 — 1,527,307 
POM ets Re) Sco eis Petals 1,443 , 680 eo 1,443 , 680 
dU aaah Ver ae Aue eka veel 1,002 ,338 2,042 1,004,380 
TOSHTES DC oN Oak eg 275 , 948 2,760 278,708 
calrakbare se Fas ice eae oe name 45 , 620 45 , 620 
bid 61 gif, 3120 Ws tn A a i Oe age ry 44,316 44,316 
(TEBECOMR Ria he lela — 26 ,020 26 ,020 
Peel ie i penn ihe ces 16,100 16,100 
PWV EGC ci enn. ie 7c Sad ctoban he 9,333 1,012 10,345 
PAM GO ny tau hiya ae a aD a 
Wirroste vata fer ue nis Tan mee el 

POBAL Saha isc: Winer wet 190 , 982 ,981 14,218,551 205,201, 5382 

ASIA AND OCEANIA: 

PA. ese cess OHO Mike na et Nesta 37,993 , 945 727,182 B05 (ZL, 128 
SEY TEM neh ao GENE aredand, 80 aM DA 23,774,946 20 , 355 23,795,301 
Philippine Islands,........ 367 4,860 , 709 4,861,076 
COR iS ents tow) sion ay ah 3,774,027 12,880 3,786, 907 
TPOAUSU RIV ois 'cuidlig Cla hha 3,020, 915 518 3,526 , 433 
le wlON S Yoc i ieee a vie ay 2,519 , 682 2,519,682 
PNATS ETRE RNS sh oe aig) ong 1,490 , 534 oy 1,490, 534 
SPRL Rt Aie kon Te een ae 1,463 , 840 ma 1,463 , 840 
Lebanon veda die ate aes — 754,476 754,476 
PLO WOON hn 402 yaya Tega a! 153 , 400 520,099 673 , 499 
Malaya and Singapore..... aie 392 , 831 392,831 
FEAR ATV 2). foc duttts whe meide — 355 , 203 355, 203 
SOTERA WE ee ye ah hicet She eR 233 5333 — 233,300 
Portuguese Asia... oi. O. cre 122 ,944 122,944 
French Oceania........... ry 32,299 32,299 
DMO IOT a ats uN SG Bae ih wis 28 , 288 28 , 288 
PRI Aniece cetwiak eels eee a 10,511 10,511 
COMO vata YS a Su huMeoeat aia ne A 
RRL ERTIES Paes tg ie om a Eh a cat an 
Other Countries........... — 8,054 8,054 

DURES wr Re eae 72,410,307 10,366,031 82,776,338 


Crop Year 


1956-57 
Total 


90 , 435,518 


36,290,971 


11,193,629 


16,586,771 
10,754,443 
3,602, 797 
2,126, 693 
2,641,469 
1,550,267 
9,523,546 
2,417,961 
364,644 
89,270 
53,417 
1,824 
9,343 
7,296 
4,024,686 
2,702 


191,677 , 247 


35,100, 604 
5,353, 108 


978,689 
440 , 496 


1,668,800 
254,744 
848, 183 
401,416 
408 , 232 
189,243 
205 , 854 

31,825 
48,107 


371,000 
17,135 
1,512 


46,318,948. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA: 
DMSO OY a ok ee ances 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 
Leeward and Windward 
| ESN 10 CS A A jet aN 8 BAN 


CAUCUS oo i aed Hada ak cage 
SS 6 ee SNC gO RE ate gy 


PRAMAS ei aoe iat crue ae 


POTATO es oars ba eacalads 2 


WOGPINUCE ed. oe arp ack ty 4 
BUNCHELE ELS Soo Ge ke a Wee 


SoutnH AMERICA: 
WEBEZUCIA YT Orie ae eek 


He ye Fe Sa ee. 


Bel@ian Congo save oh. ves 
| ag Agee e  ar ec pae 
Sietra Deone 26 2 Uke 8 
Portuguese East Africa..... 
di fs 5) ee I a 
Portuguese West Africa... . 
Azores and Madeira....... 
British South Africa....... 
Other British West Africa. . 
DIOTOCCO ees oc hes ware g ental 
PET tig Cor tioe ae tices 
PATA MG et ek ws Gee 


Nortu AMERICA: 

United States 
Milling in Bond....... 
Domestic Use......... 


Wheat 


Hlgh gl ti 
1) 
ee) 
(Se) 


183,727 


4 264,574 


615 , 999 


1,795,924 
5 370,162 


— 


7,166,086 
275 ,692 ,657 
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Crop Year 1957-58 
Crop Year 
Flour (Wheat 1956-57 
Equivalent) Total Total 
(bushels 

1,622,519 1,625 ,386 1,406 ,325 
1,586 , 728 1,586,728 1,463,196 
1,068,116 1,068,116 915,747 
698,128 698 , 128 - 390,110 
604, 863 605, 863 242,800 
500 ,055 516,722 475,530 
307 ,492 474,219 240 , 558 
455 , 664 455 , 664 246,976 
333 , 265 335 , 765 244,980 
277,136 277 , 736 244,311 
271,563 271,563 257 , 841 
254,897 254,897 209 , 703 
166,147 196 , 430 313 ,044 
173 , 340 173 ,340 142,614 
96 , 340 96 , 340 112,318 
62,705 95,371 ; 65,357 
14,875 14,875 17,358 
17,289 17,289 21,509 
8,511,722 8,764,432 7,010,277 
3,385,796 ' 4,367,827 2,959 , 963 
37 , 964. 2,734,924 2,830,210 
2;084. 403,940 322 , 446 
305 , 353 302,800 216,069 
75,090 258, 817 115,962 
129,394 129,394 165,266 

23 ,000 23,000 ae 
— — 115 
3,958 , 681 8,223 ,255 6,610,031 
502 , 944 502 , 944 716,409 
11,479 497 ,932 308,818 
404 ,002 404,002 336 , 237 

248 273 248 273 —~ 
236 , 686 236 , 686 215,733 
4,099 1335645" 207 , 389 
55 , 924 55 , 924 242,310 
40,643 40,643 34,252 
25 ,482 25 , 482 19,883 
— — 473 ,872 
a pee 19,320 
oo — 15,433 
— — 11,868 
— ~~ 9 , 248 
19,318 19,318 3,758 
1,548 , 850 2,164,849 2,614,530 
— 1,795 ,924 1,114,084 
sid 5 370, 162 4,757,417 
1,754,028 1,745 ,028 1,676,608 
22,975 22,975 17,583 
1,777,003 8,943 ,089 7,565 , 692 
40,380,888 316,073,495 261,796,725 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissionersfor Canada. Includes Exports of Ontario Winter Wheat. 
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Mr. Forses: May I ask a question: how do you explain this flour adjust- 
ment policy? Does that mean that you sell flour to the mills at 84 cents a 
bushel less than the market price? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. It means that in certain markets to merchandise 
flour in competition with other suppliers, primarily the United States of 
America, we have to accept a lower price for our wheat in the form of flour. 
We sell it to the mills at the regular price, but if the flour is exported to these 
countries, the flour adjustment is allowed. Some people refer to it as a 


subsidy to the mills, but I do not consider it as such. I consider it a two-price » 


system. The effect is to meet competition of the American mills who enjoy 
a double subsidy from the American government on flour sales, to aid the 
sale of flour in those markets at prices lower than we could obtain if we sold 
it in the form of wheat to other countries. 


Mr. Forses: This only applies to export flour? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we take the erm text as read? 
Mr. ARGUE: We are still on sales? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is now 10 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will somebody move the adjournment? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper Edison): I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that we adjourn. Is it 
agreed? Agreed. We shall meet to-morrow at 3 p.m. 


The committee adjourned. 
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' MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 24, 1959. 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 3.00 p.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Cooper, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, 
Hales, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Horner (Jasper-Edson), Korchinski, 
McBain, McIntosh, Milligan, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Rompré, 
Southam, Stanton, Thomas. (22) ! 

In attendance: Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, Chief Com- 
missioner; W. Riddel, Assistant Chief Commissioner; W. E. Robertson, Com- 
missioner; J. T. Dallas, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller; and C. B. 
Davidson, Executive Assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Abel ye gp 
Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1957-58. 


The Chairman called on the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, who expressed his appreciation of the work performed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Messrs. Argue and Boulanger also paid tribute to 
the services rendered by the Canadian Wheat Board. | 


Section 7 of the Report, 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, was approved. 


Agreed,—That Mr. Woolliams, who is not a member of the Committee, be 
permitted to question Mr. McNamara. 


On the suggestion of Mr. McNamara, it was agreed to proceed to the 

consideration of the Supplementary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The following Sections of the Supplementary Report were approved: 

. Receipts and Disposition—1957-58. Pool Account—Wheat 

. 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat 

. Application of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act 

. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 

. Comments on the 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat 

. Realized Prices 
On Section 7, Board Quoted Prices—1957-58 Pool, Mr. Riddel read two 


documents dealing with the impact of the St. Pawtenes Seaway on wheat 
marketing, and he and Mr. Dallas were questioned. 


Oak WN Ee 


The following additional Sections of the Supplementary Report were 
approved: 


7. Board Quoted Prices—1957-58 Pool 
8. Exports 
9. General Comment 

and 1957-58 Pool Accounts—Oats. 


At 6 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, June 25. 
M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 24, 1959. 
3 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum; would you please 
come to order. 

The minister has a few remarks to make before we proceed with the 
report of the wheat board and I will call upon him at this time. 


Hon. GORDON CHURCHILL (Minister of Trade and Commerce): Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be grateful to the committee if they would give me five minutes 
of their time in order to say a few words. I have to go back to the house and 
stand by for the estimates of Trade and Commerce, which may be up at any 
moment, as they are just about finished with the Department of Justice. I 
will be engaged there all day tomorrow and, therefore, I will not have the 
opportunity of meeting with you further. 

After two years of having worked with the Canadian wheat board, I 
would just like to say that I have found the work extraordinarily interesting 
and I have found nothing but the greatest cooperation from its members. I 
hope you will not interpret anything I say in the next’ few minutes as restrict- 


if ing you in the questions you may put here today or tomorrow. You can grill 


them all you like. This is your opportunity to get information you need. 

Again I would like to express my appreciation for the work the wheat 
board has been doing. I have had the opportunity and privilege of travelling 
with members of the wheat board in Europe twice during the last two years. 
With them, I have met our customers over there, in England, Holland, Belgium 
and West Germany, and I have met the representatives of the wheat board 
who are stationed overseas. Those representatives, together with the repre- 
sentatives of Trade and Commerce who are over in those countries, along 
with the members of the wheat board, have established the finest of personal 
relations with our customers in the countries I have mentioned. I think that 
that in part accounts fcr the success which has attended the efforts of the 
wheat board in disposing of our grain during the last few years. I recognize 
it is an extraordinarily difficult task. 

We face keen competition elsewhere in the world. The policy pursued by 
the board is one of keeping in close contact daily with the grain trade and 
maintaining our essential markets in the United Kingdom and in western 
Europe where over 60 per cent of our exports of wheat go. That is all to 
the good and I hope that the wheat board will continue their efforts and that 
their efforts do not cease. There is no relaxation on their part; one crop year 
ends and they start immediately on the next one. There is no cessation at all 
in their activities. I think they have done a creditable job and they deserve 
our thanks. I personally offer my thanks to them now for the work they have 
done since the time I have had the responsibility of reporting to parliament for 
the wheat board. In the face of all the troubles that beset us,—the surplus 
position of wheat in the world, the difficulty of storage, box cars, and all the 
things that you can think of,—the wheat board has carried on and retained 
the confidence of the farmers of western Canada. Granted, there are difficulties 
from week to week, but there again I have found in writing to the wheat board 
with regard to difficulties affecting individual farmers that they are very, 
very prompt in assessing and solving these difficulties, if at all possible. 
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There are people in Canada who are critical of the wheat board opera- 
tions, but no one has suggested a suitable change. Under present conditions 
of world trade I think that this method of dealing with our exports of wheat 
is satisfactory under the circumstances. 

In the course of its investigation this year, I hope the committee will 
reach the same conclusion that I have, that things are going as well as can 
be expected under the difficulties that confront the grain trade world-wide. 

The same is true of the board of grain commissioners, with whom you 
will be meeting soon. I was impressed overseas with the emphasis that was 
placed by our customers on the maintenance of the standard of Canadian 
wheat, and I asked buyers in the countries that I have mentioned why they 
put so much confidence in Canadian wheat. .They told me it was based on the 
standards that have been set in this country and which have been maintained, 
without variation, over the years. When they see the certificate final in con- 
nection with a shipment, they know what they are getting. They told me that 
is not true of other countries which export wheat; but when it comes to 
Canadian standards they know precisely what they are getting when they 
receive notice of a shipment. 

Now, that is a credit to the board of grain commissioners and their method 


of operating. So all told, although you may find difficulty here and there, as 


a general view and a general picture, I think with our Canadian wheat board 
and the board of grain commissioners we are doing everything that is reason- 
ably possible to maintain Canada’s position as a great world trader in wheat. 
Basically, of course, our advantage lies in the fact that Canadian wheat is 
wheat of premium quality. ; 

In speaking to our customers overseas, they did not query the matter of 
price, although I asked them about that. On both occasions when I was over- 
seas they said: “Stability is what we hope for in regard to the wheat trade. 
We have enough trouble with the changes which occur in ocean freight rates, 
and if there were constant sharp and sudden changes in the price of the 
product we would have a much more difficult time than we are having at the 
present.” 


I just wanted to give you that information from my own personal 


experience. I have been in very close contact with the wheat board in my 


two years. The first act I undertook after being sworn into office was to 


fly out to Winnipeg to meet with the wheat board there, in their offices. We © 
established a relationship then which has been maintained and strengthened 


during the succeeding months. I hope that relationship continues. 

I will close simply by saying that I trust the committee will perform its 
‘proper task in searching into all the intricacies of the wheat board and the 
board of grain commissioners. By and large I think you will agree with me 
that their operations are quite successful. 

Mr. Argue: Mr. Chairman, if. I might, I would like to have the right 
to say a few words. Remarks of this kind are made customarily, I would 


say, after the wheat board has completed its testimony before the committee. | 


The minister has stated, quite properly, that because of his duties in the house 
he will have to leave us. Since he has made this kind of a statement, which 
is usually made after the reports are completed, I would like to agree in 
general with the tribute which he has paid to the Canadian wheat board. 

I do not think that anyone who knows the actual grain situation on the 
prairies, and who is thinking of the grain producers, could fail to recognize 
the fact and come to the certain conclusion that the Canadian wheat board, 


both in principle as an organization and in the members of the board and the © 


officers of the board, has the aero confidence of the ate stn western 
Canada. 
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I have had the privilege—I almost hate to remember over how many 
years—of having been on this committee when the Canadian wheat board 
has appeared before us. While I have not always seen eye to eye with the board 
on the details on some of the things they have done, I take off my hat to the 
board, both its previous and its present officers, for the tremendous job they 
have done on behalf of the grain producers of western Canada under very 
difficult circumstances. 

I did not bring this out, but only yesterday in going through the report, 
I noticed there is a figure which shows that the administrative cost of the board 
itself was less than half a cent a bushel. That is the price that the grain 
producers of western Canada are paying to have the board control the examina- 
tion, the shipping, the storing in large part and the sale of the Canadian wheat. 

In the light of the present world situation, in the light particularly of the 
tremendous supplies in the United States, the board itself is a very stabilizing 
factor in the grain position. Without the board the price to the grain producer 
undoubtedly would be lower. 

Another great advantage which I see in having the wheat board in its 
present position is the very fact that it is able to come before this committee,. 
and very properly so. If we were dealing with the private grain trade in general 
or the grain exchange as an instrument for selling our grain, we would not have 
that privilege of having those private bodies before a public committee to 
report to us in respect of the business they were eure on behalf of the grain 
producers of western Canada. 

We have other difficulties in other aspects of the. agricultural industry. 
I am fully convinced in my own mind that if we were so foolish as to remove 
the Canadian wheat board as an instrument in the marketing of Canadian grain 
we would not only have an immediate collapse in grain prices, but we would 
also have contract farming in the production of grain and would soon destroy 
the family farm as we know it today. 

There aré certain problems that I feel must yet be dealt with and solved. 
We may have some further discussion of this particular question as the sessions 
of the committee go on, and that is, of course, a new formula for the allocation 
of box cars in such a way as to give the producers a genuine right to deliver, 
a real right to deliver their grain to the elevator of their choice. 

The second thing that we have had under consideration—as the board 
realizes, it is a problem and they have reasons why these things now exist, but 
there is a need, on the basis of a quota, to provide for a more equitable and 
more equal grain delivery, particularly at the end of the crop year so that 
within the crop year, producers in general will have had the same opportunity 
to market their grain. 

The third question, which is not one for the Canadian Wheat Board as such, 
but which has been alluded to as a method of putting into effect government 
policy from time to time, is the need in the eyes of western grain producers 
to provide some system of deficiency payments, some system of income supports 
so that the grain producers may enjoy a standard of living more in keeping 
with the general standard of living in this country. 

I want to tell the Minister of Trade and Commerce that I am grateful, 
speaking for the C.C.F. party, to have heard the forthright statement that he 
has now made in support of the Canadian Wheat Board. He has made it at 
frequent times. He repeated the statement, as did his predessor in that office, 
the Right Honourable C. D. Howe, with whom we locked horns many times, 
but who again, as members of the committee know, was a staunch supporter of 
the Canadian Wheat Board system of marketing grain. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is, as far as the Prairie members are concerned at any 
rate, a non-controversial question, because the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
principle of marketing grain for which it stands is something that enjoys the 
support of western producers of all political parties. 

Mr. BOULANGER: Mr. Chairman, in regard to the minister’s remarks— may 
I speak in French? Do we have a French reporter? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Very well, I shall try to speak in English, but please 
excuse my difficulties. I would, like the Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Mr. Argue, congratulate the wheat board for the work they have done in 
presenting their report. If Mr. C. D. Howe and Mr. Gardiner were here, I 
know that they would say the same thing that I say, and they would offer their 
congratulations as well. We are grateful for what you have done and we hope 
we shall have the same report next year and in the years ahead. Thank you 
very much. 


Mr. McINTosH: May I interject in regard to what the minister said, that I 
hope the Wheat Board did not get the impression that we, as members of this 
committee, were grilling them, or that they were on trial of any kind. I hope 
we did not convey that impression to them. After all, we are representatives 
of the farmers and we are seeking information. So if we get over zealous 
in our presentation of questions, it is because we are vitally concerned with the 
problems which arise here in relation to this board. A large majority of our 
problems do stem from grain. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: You may do what you like with the wheat board because 
Mr. McNamara comes from the Saskatchewan wheat pool, and when I go out 
there they put me on the stand for three solid hours and question me. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe we left off last evening at page 14. I shall ask 
Mr. Earl to continue from there. 


Mr. Gorpon Earu (Comptroller, Canadian Wheat Board): 


Exports of wheat and flour to the United Kingdom in 1957-58 
amounted to 104.1 million bushels as compared with 90.4 million bushels 
in the previous crop year. As far as Canadian export trade was con- 
cerned, exports to the United Kingdom represented about one-half of total 
exports to the European area, including the U.S.S.R. 

Dealing with Continental Europe, their large 1957 wheat crop ania: 
be recognized. For example, larger wheat crops were harvested in Ger- 
many, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium and Ireland, and as a 
result the import requirements of these countries were lower than in 
the previous crop year. However, the Canadian percentage of actual 
imports of these countries increased in 1957-58. Exports to Western 
Germany amounted to 29.7 million bushels as compared with 36.3 million 
bushels in 1956-57. Exports to Switzerland were 9.7 million bushels as 
compared with 10.8 million bushels in the previous crop year. Exports to 
Belgium were 13.2 million bushels as compared with 16.6 million bushels 
in 1956-57. Exports to Ireland were 1.9 million bushels as compared with 
2.6 million bushels in the previous year. Exports to The Netherlands 
increased sharply to 21.7 million bushels as compared with 11.2 million 
bushels in 1956-57. The increase was due to the Board being in a po- 
sition during the crop year to offer The Netherlands substantial quantities 
of No. 5 Wheat. Exports were well maintained to Norway, Austria, Malta 
and other European destinations. . 

The U.S.S.R. purchased 14.8 million bushels of wheat from Canada in 
accordance with the Canadian-U.S.S.R. Agreement. 
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Exports to Poland declined from the level of recent years, amounting 
to 1.4 million bushels. France harvested a bumper wheat crop in 1957 
and resumed her position as an exporting country. 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour to Asia amounted to 82.8 million 
bushels as compared with 46.3 million bushels in the previous crop year. 
Asia represents the area of the largest increase in exports of wheat and 
flour in 1957-58. The important increase occurred in the case of Colombo 
Plan countries of India, Pakistan and Ceylon which received major assist- 
ance from Canada during the crop year as previously outlined in this 
report. 

In commercial markets of Asia results were gratifying in 1957-58. 
Exports to Japan amounted to 38.7 million bushels as compared with 
35.1 million bushels in the previous crop year. Early in 1958 Mainland 
China made inquiries for Canadian wheat and before the end of the 
crop year purchased 3.8 million bushels for shipment through Pacific 
Coast ports. 

Owing to a poor harvest in 1957-58, Australia purchased 1:5 million 
bushels of wheat from Canada to supplement home requirements. 
Exports were well maintained to the Philippines, Israel, Hong Kong 
and Malaya. Increased exports of flour to Lebanon reflected Canadian 
assistance for Palestine refugees. 

Exports to South American countries increased moderately during 
the crop year, amounting to 8.2 million bushels as compared with 6.6 
million bushels. The increase was mainly in Venezuela and was in the 
form of wheat for the expanded milling industry in that market. Exports 
were well maintained to Peru and Ecuador. 

Exports to Central America and the Caribbean Area are largely 
in the form of flour and showed a moderate increase in 1957-58. 

Exports to Africa included 486,453 bushels of wheat to Rhodesia 
and 129,546 bushels of wheat to Portuguese East Africa. Remaining 
exports to Africa consisted mainly of wheat flour the largest markets 
being Ghana, the Belgian Congo and Sierra Leone. Egypt also purchased 
the equivalent of 248,273 bushels of wheat flour. 

United States imports of Canadian wheat for consumption (milling 
grades of wheat imported under the annual quota and feeding grades 
of wheat designated as unfit for human consumption) amounted to 5.4 
million bushels as compared with 4.8 million bushels in the previous 
crop year. Exports of wheat for milling in bond and for re-export 
were 1.8 million bushels as compared with 1.1 million bushels. Flour 
exports were the equivalent of 1.8 million bushels; fractionally larger 
than in the previous crop year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, any comments? 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, on this item, which has been called the sales 
policy, I wonder if the board would care to comment on how Canada sees the 
international wheat situation at the present time, with particular reference 
to the possibility, if there is any, of the Soviet Union coming into the wheat 
export picture in a large way. We see from time to time very large figures 
as to the increase in wheat acreage in that country, and the suggestion that 
with their general program of an expansion in the field of trade, that they 
may become a very important factor in the wheat export situation. 

There is the related factor, of course, as to whether Canada can continue 
to supply wheat to the Soviet Union as a customer. I would appreciate any 
comments the chairman and the board might be able to make on that subject. 
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Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will deal first, very briefly, with the situation 
regarding the U.S.S.R., as I view it. 

You will appreciate that it is difficult to get Felisiie information from the 
Russians, not only as to their production but also as to their markets, their 
marketing or their future intentions. But we have had contact with them, 
not only related to the sales that we have recently completed for shipment 
during the current crop year, but also through private discussions I have had 
with the head of their marketing agency, Exportkleb, who represented them as 
an observer at one of the recent meetings of the international wheat conference 
in Geneva. : 

There is no doubt that Russian wheat production is increasing, and will 
continue to increase. They are also supplying in the way of exports much 
larger quantities than previously to eastern European countries, including 
some of the Middle East countries, Egypt and that area—some of which I 
think we might call political wheat exports. More recently they have entered 
into the western markets, but so far to a limited degree. They sold wheat to 
France during the past 12 months, and a considerable volume of Russian 
wheat has been merchandized in the low countries, particularly Holland. But 
to an extent sales to Holland have replaced the sales of Canadian wheat that 
we enjoyed in the past year that we have now under consideration—which 
were largely sales of our No. 5 wheat. The quantities of No. 5 wheat that we ~ 
had available, the increase in the price level as compared with the basic grades, 
that we put into effect were a factor. But the Russians were in a position 
to supply wheat of a quality similar to that which satisfied the people of 
Holland. Limited quantities have been sold in the United Kingdom; but that 
has not been a major factor so far as the market is concerned and—as Mr. 
Argue says—from the reports, and no doubt they are correct, they are work- 
ing with the Japanese. Some trial shipments have been made to Japan. 

The reports we have seen indicate that the quality. of the wheat the 
Russians have supplied to Japan was relatively satisfactory, although not 
equal to our No. 2 or No. 3 northern, but more similar to the filler wheats 
they have been taking from America and Australia. But there is always this 
potential threat from Russia. I think they have sufficient wheat on hand 
that if, at any time for particular reasons they wanted to pull the string, 
they could do so. Then I would think price would be no objective and would 
be no factor in their decision. But—speaking very personally—I am not 
unduly alarmed by that possibility in the near future. an 

We found them very easy to get along with. Once we make a contract 
with them, there is no question about its being honoured. But they give no 
indication to me that they are trying to raid our commercial markets, follow- 
ing the practice they have done in some of the other commodities recently. 
So I am quite hopeful—although it is something we are going to have to 
watch—that our main commercial customers at the present time, like the 
United Kingdom market, seem to be well satisfied with the way we are 
handling our wheat with our quality goods and—as the minister said—with 
our price levels; and they do not indicate that they have any intention of 
making a major switch. So I am hopeful, although it is always a problem, 
that it is not going to be as serious as some people have indicated it might be. 

Mr. ARGUE: When the Russians are selling wheat in the export market, 
do they usually, or always follow a cash basis, or is it an exchange of goods? 

Mr. McNamara: So far it has been cash, I understand; and they seem to 
be using our prices as a basis for their selling levels. | 

Mr. ARGUE: I am interested in the influence that the Canadian Wheat 
Board has on American prices, and on U.S.S.R. prices. I think it is all to 
the good. I wonder if I might be able to ask a complementary question as to 
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whether this means—since Russia is entering into the world wheat picture 
to a greater extent. than she has previously—this makes it less likely for 
Canada to maintain her substantial sales to the U.S.S.R.; or might she con- 
tinue to purchase Canadian wheat for the need to get special grades, or perhaps 
even for political considerations, or others? 


~ Mr. McNamara: Well, the Russians still have to procure from us 200,000 
tons to complete the last of the previous trade agreement, which was 400,000 
tons a year for three years... They have picked up the first half of it, and we 
have been hoping that they would pick up the second half in time for ship- 
ment prior to July 31, so it would get into the current year’s records. I am 
not too hopeful—in view of recent developments—that it will be possible 
for them to arrange for their freights and to pick it up prior to July 31.. 
But I am very confident—and, as a matter of fact, there is no doubt in my 
mind at all—that they will pick up the balance of this commitment. It is 
just a question of their port facilities and when their ships are able to take 
delivery from us. 

If we do not get it in July, I think we will get it in August or September. 


Mr. ArGuE: The actual agreement itself has run out? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. 7 
Mr. ARGUE: But the commitment is still there? 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. With regard to the future, as you know 
there are negotiations going on between the governments as to the extension 
of the trade agreement. We are not part of those negotiations, so I am not 
in a position to comment on them, except that I feel there is more than a 
distinct possibility that Russia will continue to look to Canada for a certain 
percentage of her wheat requirements. 

I know that when I was in Moscow they pointed out to me that, just on 
the basis of transportation, it was good sense to take Canadian wheat from 
Vancouver into Vladivostok, rather than transport it all across the northern 
part of Russia, even though it meant at the same time they were exporting 
over the Baltic to western European countries. They like the quality of our 
. wheat. They have been taking No. 4, some No. 3, but mostly No. 4, and 
I am hopeful—regardless of the outcome of these particular negotiations—that 
we can look to Russia, probably not for a guaranteed quantity, but for a con- 
tinuous market. 


Mr. SouTHAM: As a supplementary question on Russian competition: how, 
in general, do the Russian grades of wheat compare with Canadian grades, 
as far as a competitive factor in the world market is concerned? 

Mr. McNamara: Their grading system is not as well defined as ours. They 
have different types of wheat in Russia. Some of their wheat has not met with 
too much favour by some of the market buyers. They have what is called 
bug damage in it, and the buyers like to take out a sample and make sure they 
are not getting wheat affected by this bug damage. But they have some good 
wheats in Russia that compare quite favourably with our best wheats. But 
usually that is not the type of wheat they are exporting; it is more the filler 
type of wheat, similar to our No. 4 or No. 5. 

Mr. SouTHAM: That would follow up your suggestion, I think: they are 
not in a position to be too big a factor in the world markets, on the basis of 
grades? 

Mr. McNamara: No, not with Canadian quality wheats; I think it will be 
more in the filler markets that they will be more of a factor—unless they decide 
to change their policy and export some of their good wheats. And they have 
some good wheats. 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: What is your position with regard to exports to China 
now, or in the immediate future? 


Mr. McNAMarRA: We sold some wheat e China during the 1957-58 crop 
year. As the committee is aware, we have had no follow-up at all from the 
Chinese. From crop information that has been made available—if you can 
believe their statistics—it would indicate that they had a record crop and 
they now claim that for the time being, at least, they are self-sufficient. We 
have met them indirectly. Mr. Dallas was the last member of the board in 
that part of the world and he met with their people in Hong Kong a little while 
ago—China Resources, they call the agency that procures for them. They did 
not give Mr. Dallas any encouragement at all that they would be in the market 
for future supplies in the near future. They did, I think, indicate that they 
were well satisfied with our quality wheats, and the board is still very in-— 
terested in the potential of that market. 

Six hundred and sixty million people—when they start eating a slice of 
Canadian bread, it will solve our problems pretty fast. I am hopeful that they 
will be a market for wheat. As soon as trading relations with that area 
improves, I am hopeful we can build up a-steady market for quality wheat 
in the Shanghai area, something like that. But I am not in a position to give 
the committee any prospects of immediate sales in that area—for the time 
being, at least. These floods they are encountering now could change that 
picture pretty rapidly. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we ScOule not get a list prepared, 
listing the countries as to grades they purchase and the amounts they puchase 
in each grade—as an appendix to the proceedings? 


Mr. McNamara: There is a publication put out by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners—I do not happen to have one with me—that shows the ship- 
ments by grade to the various destinations. That is right, Mr. Davidson, is it 
not? As a matter of fact, I just sent mine away; somebody in Japan wanted - 
similar information, and I just mailed mine to the Japanese Food Agency. But 
we will arrange to get a copy of that for you. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. McNamara a 
question—at the same time suggesting that he could, perhaps, answer these 
questions’ sitting down. I do not think it would be quite so tiring for him if, 
during the day, he does not have to pump up and down. 

Could we expect any substantial increase in exports, provided we had 
increased export credit facilities available? . 


Mr. McNamara: This, again, is a question of opinion and judgment. I 
doubt it very much. I reported tothe committee last year that, while I think 
it is necessary that we do have facilities for extending credit or having credit 
arrangements made with certain of the importing countries, we have not found, 
from the sales we have made to these countries, that it is the solid, substantial 
way to do commercial business in wheat. It is not like capital goods—wheat is 
consumed immediately—and we found some of the people who have bought 
from us on credit, their first approach is to have that credit extended, or better 
terms arranged—they go to somebody else who will give them longer terms 
of credit. As a result of that we recommend to the government—and the 
government has seen fit to adopt our recommendation—that in offering wheat 
for sale under the provisions of the export credit, the. terms should be no better 
than what we call the Polish terms, which are the latest terms granted to 
Poland and generally speaking, in accordance with the last arrangements made 
with them this spring for the sale of 150,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of 
barley, under the provisions of export credit. They probably will agree that 
that period of time is long enough. 
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Of course, whether you could get 40-year credit, ike Brazil got from the 
United States—we want no part of that—and let somebody else pay for it. 
But, generally speaking, I do not think we are losing business now by not 
having further credit facilities. 


Mr. ArGuE: Is this a three-year credit? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes, it is a three-year credit. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. McNamara is still standing, Mr. Chairman. Under the 
sales policy column here that we are discussing it says that two factors played 
a very important part in merchandizing your grain, and the second factor was 
the variety of grades available. | 

Have you had trouble in getting certain grades through the years? What 
grade is in short supply, if any? 

Mr. McNamara: In this particular crop year the point was that we had 
the full range of grades. We had a limited quantity of No. 1 northern; we had 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6. We developed a market in Holland for 
the No. 5—they took 22 million bushels—and practically all our No. 6 went 
into the United States under their ‘Unfit for human consumption” ad valorem 
duty, on which there is-no quota restriction. 

This year we are running out of these low grades. For example, our sales 
to Holland will be put in half, mainly due to the fact that we have not had the 
volume of No. 5 wheat to supply that market that we had in the previous year. 
For a quality country—I am not suggesting I would like to see the producers 
produce some low grade wheat; but it is a fact that at:certain times, having all 
the grades as we had in 1957-58 helps us to meet all market requirements. 


Mr. McIntTosH: There will not be any question of down grading, as far as 
buyers are concerned? 


Mr. McNamara: No; unfortunately, we have no control over that. 


Mr. McIntTosH: My next question is with reference to the next page, where 
you make reference to: 


_ Administration of the flour adjustment policy resulted in the two 
operating wheat accounts being charged with 
so and so. What do you mean by the ‘“‘two operating wheat accounts’’? 


Mr. McNamara: During this period under review, of course, the 1956-57 
pool account was open, and it was closed on May 9 and then the 1957-58 
pool took it over on a transfer. But it is the two pool accounts, the amount 
delivered to the 1956-57 pool account and to the 1957-58 pool account. 


Mr. Rapp: During the crop year 1957-58 there was a decline in our | 
exports. Has that carried on into the 1958-59 crop, or has it regained its 
balance? 


Mr. McNamara: I am going to ask to stand up to answer this one. There 
was no decline in 1957-58. We exported— 


Mr. Rapp: No; I mean, to the different countries here. 


Mr. McNamara: The situation changes in various markets, and that is 
always accounted for in any year, due to your commercial supply position. 
But, dealing with the current position, although we are not examining the 
current crop year, I think I should make some comments about our marketing 
efforts in that regard, because this pool account was not closed until May 15 
this year. 

Our commercial sales to most markets have held up remarkably well. 
We have been very pleased—particularly in the first 8 or 9 months of the 
crop year—with our success in our commercial markets and, of course, we 
have been helped by the government in the wheat and flour that they made 
available under the Colombo Plan votes. 
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There have been developments, such as I referred to in Holland, where 
our sales are going to be substantially lower. On the other hand, there has 
been some favourable development, such as South Africa, which is in the 
market; and I was very pleased to note that as soon as they found out they 
wanted to import wheat, the first people they got in touch with was the 
Canadian Wheat Board. We arranged a contract with them for the major 
portion of their requirements. They ordered a little token quantity gre the 
United States and a little token quantity from Australia. 

That increase offset, to some degree, the losses that we suffered in some 
of the other markets, like the Dutch market. Another factor this year is that 
the Argentine and Australia both are entering into the export field to a much 
larger degree than they were in 1957-58. Australia was really not a factor. 
We sold wheat to some of their normal, traditional markets that year; in 
fact, we sold a limited quantity to Australia. Australia was not as com- 
petitive, due to supplies, in 1957-58 as they are this year. 

The position, in so far as the United States is concerned—with by far 
the largest supplies on record; and in recent weeks they have become much 
more aggressive and some of the activities, particularly the renewal of barter 
trading that was pretty well stopped in 1957-58, are being developed again, 


and we are feeling now very serious pressure in the market by the increased . 


activity of the American disposal agencies. 

This has been particularly true in so far as feeding grains are concerned. 
They have shown a limited amount of restraint in the commercial markets 
in so far as wheat is concerned, and generally they have not tried to destroy 
the price structure that has been worked out with them over the years. We 
have had no understanding with them with regard to feed grains, although 
we have discussed it with them, and in recent weeks—particularly with 
feeding barleys—and due to barter transactions that they have authorized 
into markets such as the United Kingdom—our traditional markets—they 
have not only demoralized our commercial markets, but they have de- 
moralized all their own commercial marketing activities, and we are finding 
it practically impossible to sell feed barley any place in the world today. 

We view this situation with a great deal of alarm, and although discussions 


are taking place with Washington—and I think they should continue to take 


place—with the hope of working with these people, these new discussions are 
related to food for peace only in so far as wheat is concerned; and while I am 
hopeful we will be able to come to some better understanding with the 


Americans with regard to the criteria they are using with barter transactions, _ 


we have had no similar assurance with regard to feed grain. 
This might indicate to the committee one of the problems: with barter they 


are supposed to satisfy this requirement before they authorize a barter trans- 


action, that the grain so delivered will be additional to normal commercial 
requirements, and when we found that they had authorized a barter trans- 
action of barley to the United Kingdom, we approached them to find out why 
there was this additionality. We were just thunder struck to be told that 
they had checked our sales records and shipments to the United Kingdom and 


found out we were a little ahead this year of what we were last year, and 


therefore barley going to the United Kingdom could be classed as additionality. 
That is a pretty difficult criteria to follow. 

I would like to read to the committee a short paragraph out of a letter 
put out by one of our grain-handling organizations, to explain to you the view 
of our trade regarding the position of markets at the present time. This is a 


weekly letter that this organization puts out. The paragraph I refer to reads: : 


A particularly sharp contrast is apparent in the selling policies of _ 
the two countries—Canada and the United States. It is sufficient to say 
that the U.S.A. has lost practically all consciousness of price, which is 


o> 
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extremely unsettling to commercial interests. Canada is particularly 
hard-hit in wheat and barley, but the level of all U.S. subsidy payments 
and the terms of barter arrangements are a positive shock—even to 
people inured to governmental extravagance. There is a word for it all 
which we hesitate to use—and so leave it as a little guessing game for 
our readers! 


It is not only what the Americans are doing, but it is the publicity and the 
apprehension that is abroad at the present time that is hurting our current 
position, because buyers are very reluctant at this time to make commitments; 
there is the feeling the market is demoralized. It is, ‘Let us wait and see if the 
Americans are going to follow the criteria or come up with something even 
more generous in the future’’—and this is going to have the effect that we are 
-not going to achieve the objective that we set for the board. 

I am not suggesting to you that this year we are not going to have a good 
year; we are going to have an excellent commercial market year. It will not 
be as high as the objective of 300 million bushels, but it is going to be very 
close to it. I will not say I am pessimistic: we in Saskatchewan can, never be 
pessimistic; but I am going into a new crop year in August with some appre- 
hension as to the problems we are going to be confronted with in the next 12 
months. 

Mr. Arcure: The Americans are exchanging barley with Britain on a 
barter basis: what are they taking? 


Mr. McNamara: It is tied up with strategic materials. In regard to these 
countries, the Americans will authorize the importation of strategic materials 
that they would not otherwise be allowed to import, and they take grain for 
them, and they make quite a profit on the deal. There is no relationship 
between the price at which they would normally sell that grain. These countries 
who have these strategic materials are usually anxious to dispose of them and 
they allow a wide margin of profit. 


Mr. ARGUE: Military materials? 
Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I have a question with regard to 
sales policy, export and pricing grades. It has been my belief for quite some 
time—and I think a great many farmers also think so—that they have not been 
receiving money that should be theirs. They are deprived of this through the 
system of upgrading—and there was evidence here that there was upgrading 
with regard to tough grain. I think there is upgrading when you refer to grades 
from one grade to another. Looking at last year’s committee report, I notice 
that under the section grade pattern, .43 per cent was No. 1 wheat, 16 per cent 
No. 2, 25 per cent No. 3. Going on a little further in the same committee report 
last year, and looking at overseas exports of Canadian grain by seaboard sectors, 
a total of 222 million bushels was exported, 6,737,000 bushels were graded 
No. 1. That is 3 per cent of our exports were graded No. 1 and sold No. 1. 
Eighty-one million and some bushels were sold as No. 2—were exported as 
No. 2 wheat. That is, roughly 35 per cent or 36 per cent of our exported wheat 
was sold as No. 2 wheat. 

Looking at the same table, for No. 3 wheat over 61 million bushels were 
sold as No. 3 wheat. That is, 25 per cent of our total exports. You combine 
those three grades, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3—the three top grades of our wheat— 
and you get 60 per cent at least. 

Sixty per cent of our wheat exports in this crop year, 1956-57, graded No. 
3 or better, but of the wheat purchased by elevator agents only 40 per cent was 
graded No. 3 or better. It seems to me someone is upgrading that grain, either 
the elevator company or the wheat board, and the farmer is not getting the 
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proper grades for his grain when he sells it. There is an upgrading process there 
and it is sold at a better grade than it is bought at. I believe that and I would 
like evidence, if there is any such evidence, to disprove this belief, or sub- 
stantiate it. 

Mr. McNAmara: I would like to remind the Bonet aS as I did before, that 
the wheat board has no jurisdiction over grading; it is under the control of the 
board of grain commissioners and your suggestion that the wheat board is 
upgrading has no foundation. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I am saying someone is. 

Mr. McNamara: I think you mentioned the wheat board. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I may have mentioned it or the agents of the wheat 
board, the elevator companies. 


Mr. McNAMaRa~: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not think for one minute that the grades of 
wheat grown in western Canada have deteriorated that amount in quality since 
1952. The last year I sold No. 1 wheat was in 1947 and I think that is true in 
the case of a great many farmers. As the wheat board is our selling agent, I 
think it should take note as to how they are selling our wheat, at what grades 
they are buying and selling it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Horner, you should take that up with the 
board of grain commissioners. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I think it applies here because they are our buying 
and selling agents. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is it not a fact that if this is being done—and I am not saying 
it is not—it is an illegal act which contravenes the Canada Grain Act which is 
administered by the board of grain commissioners and about which the wheat 
board has nothing to do. © 

Mr. McNamara: It is all covered by a grade placed on it by an inspector. 
The elevator companies that take the wheat from the producers are operating 
under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act and we are not involved in it 
except to sell their wheat. I should point out that you cannot take the producers 
receipts and say we are exporting more No. 1 northern than we picked up from 
the producers because we have been carrying over large supplies from previous 
years. . 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In 1956-57—and this is a rough figure—3 per cent 
was sold as No. 1 northern; and I do not know of any year since 1952-53 that 
we had any more than 5 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Horner, that this is a question we will have to 
bring up when the board of grain commissioners is before us. Shall we proceed, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNamara likely has heard about this 


self-imposed restriction by Japan in the importation of textiles to Canada; will — 


that result in Japan buying less wheat from us? Will that effect our exports 
of wheat to Japan? 


Mr. McNamara: It could. We are enjoying a very good year with Japan. 
I believe our exports to Japan during the current crop year will be the largest 
on record. But to be fair in' answering your question, I admit that in talking to 
the Japanese buyers I note they are talking more and more about the restraint 
which has been placed on their sales into Canada. They are quite conscious 
of the balance of trade between the two countries. If they are as successful as 
they have been in merchandising their goods, it could te that we might find it 

more difficult. 
Mr. Rapp: Of course, they are self-imposed. 
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Mr. ARGUE: No, but they did not increase the tariffs last year. 


Mr. McNAmMarA: That is a common problem concerning all our markets 
because in most of our markets we are selling more than we are buying. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In connection with Nos. 4 and 5 wheat, I believe 
there is only a difference of three or four cents in the selling price, and yet when 
the wheat board purchases Nos. 4 and 5 wheat from the farmer there is a 
difference in the purchasing price of closer to 15 and 17 cents. Could you 
explain that to us? 


Mr. McNamara: We will deal just with No. 4 wheat. I am now referring 
to page 4 of the supplementary report. In the initial payment price you will 
notice there is a difference of 15 cents a bushel between No. 4 and No. 1, 
whereas on the final realized price the difference is 22 cents or 23 cents a 
bushel. In other words, we were not able to sell the No. 4 wheat at a spread 
of just 15 cents under No. 1 northern; This is the wheat which is in competition 
with filler wheats, and we are forced to widen out the discount in order to 
merchandise that grade. On the other.hand, a few years ago we were buying 
No. 5 wheat at 32 cents under the grade and a few years ago we were forced in 
order to merchandise that No. 5 wheat to widen that spread. But now that 
we have a more limited supply of No. 5 wheat, it has been possible for us to 
narrow the spread, bringing it almost up to.the No. 4 level. So the fact-is that 
we have had to widen the spread in connection with No. 4 wheat in order to sell 
it, but this year it is possible to narrow it and that accounts for the narrow 
spread. So far as the farmer is concerned, he gets in his interim and final price 
the exact difference in spread for which we were able to merchandise it. 
In the case of No. 1 northern, he had the realized price of $1.62; No. 4 wheat, 
$1.39; No. 5, $1.32, so that the producer gets the price in relation to the other 
grade, as we realize it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I realize that, but I have had farmers come to me 
with this question of why No. 5 sells so low, and yet the selling price of the 
wheat board is only about three or four cents below No. 4. You cannot price 
No. 5 until the final payment comes out. They were quite concerned as to why 
they should take a 17-cent drop immediately when the sale price between the 
two grades was such a small amount. 

Mr. McNamara: In setting the initial payment prices we try to set them 
as early as we can so the farmer can get a return and until you know the 
volume of the particular grade and what the marketing prospect is, the spread 
is quite conservative. The reverse has been true with No. 4 northern. We 
should have widened the initial price, instead of paying 15 cents under. We 
should have widened it two years ago. We were planning on doing it last sum- 
mer but it appeared we were not going to have much No. 4. 

Mr. Rapp: Would the manufacturing of small cars in our country eventually 
have a deterrent effect on our best two grain buyers? I am thinking of Germany. 
Would that have any effect on our exports? That is a personal question. 


Mr. McNamara: I cannot give an opinion on that. I have some views. I 
would like to see the people buying more Volkswagens and less Cadillacs be- 
cause we are selling our wheat to Germany and not the United States. 

Mr. Rapp: But it will affect these two countries. 

Mr. ARGUE: You should have a talk with the Prime Minister. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Would you care to tell us whether or not you think that 
if the Canadian government would take foreign currency, the local currency in 
some of these countries in exchange for wheat, that it would help the marketing 


to any extent? 
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Mr. McNamara: I do not think so, and so far as the Canadian Wheat 
Board is concerned we do not want it. We want Canadian dollars with which 
to pay the Canadian farmers. . 

Mr. Arcus: If the Canadian government accepted the currency and gave 
you good hard dollars, there would be no objection to that. 


Mr. McNAMarRa: No, as long as we got the good hard dollars. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would like to ask a question with regard to the 
export of flour. In what do the farmers take a subsidization on the export of 
flour? There has been a great deal of commotion in connection with this. 
I know that flour is exported in competition with exports from the United 
States. This exported flour from the United States is subsidized and I am told 
we are selling flour at a subsidized price, but the mills get it and not the 
farmers. Would you explain that? 


Mr. McNamara: That is substantially correct although I would not agree 
that we are subsidizing the mills. Briefly, the situation is this. As you know, 
the Americans are subsidizing all their grain exports but they have a double 
subsidy on flour; in other words, where wheat is exported from the United 
States in the form of flour, there is a larger subsidy than if it was shipped in 
the form of wheat. Although we have discussed this problem with the Ameri- 
cans and asked them to remove the second subsidy on flour, they have refused 
to do so. Asa result, we were confronted with the problem that if we wanted 
to merchandise wheat in the form of flour in these markets we would have to 
sell it to meet the American competition. We authorized our mills to sell 
wheat in the form of flour at a lower price and this export flour adjustment 
is really a rebate which we give them. We sell at the regular price but if 
it goes to a certain market they sell at a cheaper rate and we give them a 
rebate. That has cost the producers in our pool about $2,200,000. It is nota 
subsidy to the mills because they only get it subject to its being exported to 
certain markets. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): But you say it only cost the producers $2 million. 


Mr. McNamara: It is-_set out at page 10. The figure is $2,272,045.87 
between August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958. : 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: I am not a member of the committee, but may I put a 
question? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 7 


Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: My question relates to the Canadian mill buyer. Is it 
correct that the Canadian buyers of the mills themselves endeavour to demand 
wheat from certain sections of Saskatchewan or Alberta which is higher in 
protein and will produce better flour? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, the mills that are located in western Canada within 
our area, due to their geopraphical location, do have some advantage in 
selecting protein in certain areas; and to the extent that the better quality 
wheat is confined at certain stations, they take delivery of that wheat. It does 
tend temporarily to improve the marketing conditions at that point. Now, in 
recent years on account of the fact that we had very low protein or low quality 
wheat we did allow the mills for a period to do some bidding at the Lake- 
head. The wheat was moved to eastern mills for export into these markets. 
However, we have discontinued that practice and there is no special selection 
allowed of Canadian wheat, except the mill that happens to be located in the 
designated area. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have a question in connection with mills. ae 
price do they pay for wheat to make flour in western Canada? . Of 
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Mr. McNamara: We have only one price. They all pay the same price 
per grade. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We pay “less freight” Fort William. 

Mr. McNaMarRa: Yes. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I would like to ask if the international wheat agreement 
or the general agreement on tariffs and trade has had a bearing on your asking 
price; also, if there is this GATT, how can the American operate under a 
subsidy? Is not the subsidy which the Americans give the farmers above 
_the grade price? 

Mr. McNAMaARA: I am not an expert in connection with GATT, but my 
understanding is that the Americans have never recognized the treaty and 
they have an escape clause which allows them to subsidize without it being 
a violation. The international wheat agreement has no direct bearing except 
at the times when prices get to the minimum or the maximum. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed to “wheat exports by ports’? 

Mr. EARL: 

WHEAT EXPORTS BY PORTS* 

Exports of wheat (including Ontario Winter Wheat) through 
Eastern Canadian ports for 1957-58 amounted to 120.4 million bushels, 
of which 92.1 million bushels were shipped through St. Lawrence ports. 
Shipments through Atlantic winter ports were 28.3 million bushels. 
Pacific Coast clearances of wheat amounted to a record 129.7 million 
bushels during 1957-58, and a record shipping programme was also 
established at Churchill with clearances reaching 18.4 million bushels. 
Shipments of wheat and flour to the United States for consumption 
amounted to 7.2 million bushels. 

The annual reports covering Board operations for the past three 
crop years have reviewed in general terms the United States surplus 
disposal programmes. These programmes were continued during 1957-58 
under increased appropriations by the United States Congress. 

Surplus agricultural commodities, including grains, are disposed of 
in export markets under three types of programmes: 

(1) Disposal of Grains for Local Currencies: 

Title I—Public Law 480 and Section 402 of Public Law 665. Under 
these laws surplus agricultural commodities are sold abroad for 
the currency of the importing country, and the funds so acquired 
are utilized by the United States in that country for market 
development, purchase of strategic materials, military procure- 
ment, purchase of goods for other countries under mutual assistance 
programmes, grants for multi-lateral trade and economic develop- 
ment, loans for economic development within recipient countries 
and international educational exchange. 


An amendment to Public Law 480 on June 30, 1958 authorized the 
use of foreign currencies to finance scientific activities. In some instances 
sales under those programmes have involved credit arrangements up 
to forty years, with the bulk of the funds left with the contracting 
government for economic development in that country. 

From the inception of the programme in July, 1954 to the 
beginning of the 1957-58 crop year, a total of $3 billion had been 
appropriated by Congress for activities under Title I of Public Law 480. 
A further $1 billion was appropriated for use during 1957-58 and 
virtually all of this amount was allocated under contracts signed with 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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foreign governments. As at June 30, 1958, 135 agreements had been 
entered into with 37 countries. Of the countries receiving surplus 
agricultural commodities, 27 obtained wheat and/or flour, and 15 
obtained various feed grains. 

From July, 1954 to date 616 million bushels of wheat or flour and 
162 million bushels of feed grains have been disposed of. The recipient 
countries were: Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, China (Taiwan), 


Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, Greece, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 


Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

During the crop year 1957-58, 179 million bushels of wheat or flour 
were exported under Title I of Public Law 480. Congress has approved 
a further $2.25 billion to continue the programme to December 31, 1959. 

Sales for local currencies under the provisions of Section 402 of 
Public Law 665 amounted to $43 million for food grains and feed 
grains during 1957-58. A minimum appropriation of 250 million 
annually is earmarked for surplus disposal activities under this legisla- 
tion. In general, the foreign currencies are utilized for the same purposes 
as under Title I of Public Law 480. The commodity details of sales 
made under the programme are not available by country and, con- 
sequently, the amount of grain disposal in specific countries is not known. 


(2) Disposal of Grains for Famine and Disaster Relief: 


Title II—Public Law 480. Under this disposal plan surplus agricul- 
tural commodities are donated to relieve famine and disaster. 


During 1957-58 a further appropriation of $300 million was granted, 
bringing the total funds appropriated to $800 million. Included in the 
programme is a provision whereby ocean freight costs may be paid on 
government shipments and on donation of surplus foods through vol- 
untary agencies and inter-governmental organizations in the United 
States. Wheat and flour donations during the 1957-58 crop year 
amounted to $43 million exclusive of transportation costs, and feed 
grain donations totalled $19 million. Donations of cereals have been 
made to the following 29 countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany 
(Federal Republic), Germany (Soviet Occupied), Hungary, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Iran, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Nepal, Pakistan, Turkey, Japan, Viet Nam, Bolivia, British 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico and Peru. 


(3) Disposal of Grains under Barter Arrangements: 


Title III—Public Law 480. Under this law surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be exchanged for strategic materials entailing less 
risk of loss through deterioration, or substantially less storage costs; 
or materials, goods or equipment required in connection with foreign 
economic and military aid and assistance; or materials or equipment 
required for off-shore construction. 


During 1957-58 a total of 10 million bushels of wheat and 16 million 
bushels of feed grains were exported from the United States under this 
programme. 

Under the original programme barter contracts provided for the 
delivery of specified materials to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with payment in surplus agricultural commodities which were exported 
by the contractor. The origin of materials and the destination of agri- 


cultural commodities were limited to friendly countries but were not. 


required to be identical. 


~ 
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In May, 1957 the American administration revised its regulations 
with respect to the barter programme in order to tighten control over 
barter contracts and insure that each contract resulted in a net increase 
in exports of agricultural commodities involved. As a result the barter 
programme of the 1957-58 crop year was reduced considerably from the 
extensive programme of the previous crop year. 
Under these revised regulations the contracting countries were 
separated into two groups: 


(a) Countries where United States commercial trade in wheat, feed 
grains or cotton is negligible, and where shipments of these products 
under the barter programme could be assumed to represent additional 
marketings; , 

(b) Countries considered to be dollar markets for the United States 
agricultural products, to which shipments under barter contracts 
could be made only if such shipments represented net additions 
to United States exports. A written statement to this effect had 
to be submitted to the Commodity Credit Corporation by a responsi- 
ble official of the importing country before a contract was validated. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation had to be fully assured that 
export under the programme did not, in fact, displace normal com- 
mercial marketings of the United States. 


In November, 1958, the barter programme was again revised and 
barter contractors are no longer required to obtain certificates of 
additionality in the form of written statements by responsible officials 
of importing countries that the commodities to be imported be a net 
addition to United States exports to the recipient countries. 

To expedite barter transactions three classifications of acceptable 
barter outlets for agricultural commodities have been set up. These 
classifications are designated as ‘“‘A’’, “B” and “‘C’’. Each designation 
involves a combination of an importing country and a specified agri- 
cultural commodity or group of commodities. An ‘‘A’”’ designation indicates 
a higher potential as a dollar market for a specific agricultural com- 
modity than a “B” designation, and a “B” higher than a ‘“C”’. 

Barter contracts involving either an ‘“‘A”’ or “B” commodity-country 
designation may be either “bilateral” or ‘multilateral’? but not ‘open 
end”. A “bilateral”? contract is one under which the agricultural com- 
modity moves to the same country from which the material comes. Under 
a “multilateral” contract the material may come from a country other 
than the one to which the agricultural commodity moves, but the 
importation of the material must be tied directly to the agricultural 
export through auxiliary transactions involving named third countries. 
Barter contracts involving only ‘“‘C” commodity-country designations may 
be “open end’; that is, the commodity to be exported and the country 
of destination need not be named in advance, and the material to be 
imported may be from any source country in the free world. 

Other general barter requirements are applicable to the modified 
barter programme. These include, among others, customary barter con- 
tract provisions prohibiting the trans-shipment of the agricultural com- 
modities from the approved import destinations, the posting of letters 
of credit for commodities received in advance of delivery of bartered 
materials, payment of interest on the value of such commodities, and 
shipment of at least fifty per cent of the materials involved in privately- 
owned United States flag vessels. 

A total of 49 countries have received surplus agricultural com- 
modities under this programme, but the details by country of destination 
have not been made public. 
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UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board Act provides that un- 
claimed balances in the hands of the Board which are six years old 
or more may, with the approval of Governor in Council, be transferred 
to a Special Account. The Act specifically sets forth that these funds 
shall be used ‘‘for such purposes as the Governor in Council upon the 
recommendation of the Board may deem to be for the benefit of 
producers.” 

From funds derived from the Special Account the Board continued 
its policy of providing the opportunity for missions from important grain 
importing countries to visit Canada. The purpose of these missions is to 
enable visitors to see at first hand the methods employed in the produc- 
tion, handling, storing, milling and processing, and merchandising of 
western grain. Provision is made whereby visiting missions can inspect 
the Canadian elevator system and, particularly, the movement of western 
grain to seaboard and port facilities available in Canada. Members of 
missions may also explore special fields in connection with the marketing 
of Canadian wheat and wheat products. 


During 1958 four missions came to Canada under this programme. 
The missions were from: 


(1) Japan—Representing the baking industry of that country. 


(2) Scotland—Representing the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, Glasgow. 


(3) Germany—Consisting of cereal chemists from important German 
flour mills and a representative of the Ministry of Food, Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


(4) Switzerland—Representing the Swiss Federal Cereals Administration. 

In arranging programmes for visiting missions, the grain trade in 
Winnipeg and elsewhere, and other interests in Canada, co-operated 
generously. The Board would like to aknowledge the assistance of the 
following organizations in connection with the 1958 missions: the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, including the Grain Inspec- 
tion Branch and the Research Laboratory; the Dominion Laboratory of 
Plant Pathology, Winnipeg; the Dominion Laboratory of Cereal 
Breeding, Winnipeg; the Plant Products Division, Production Serv- 
ices, Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg; the Experimental Farm 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa; the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa; the National Harbours Board, Montreal and. 
Churchill; the Provincial Wheat Pools in Calgary, Regina and Winnipeg; 
the United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg; the milling and baking 
industries; and the Canadian grain trade throughout Canada. © 

During 1957-58 the Board was authorized to pay certain administra- 
tive and legal expenses pursuant to the Prairie Grain Advance Revents 
Act from funds of the Special Account. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have a question under “sales promotion’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘That is the next subject, Mr. ‘Horner. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you find that these missions which have come to 
Canada have been of benefit? 


Mr. McNAMARA: Very, very definitely. I sometimes think in July they 
are a little bit of a nuisance because they are all coming at the same time, but 
in the fall when you are trying to sell your wheat and you meet friends who 
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have become friends when they were in Canada it has proved a great benefit 
to us. This is one of the best programs we have adopted in sales promotional 
work. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): It aie be your intention to carry this type of thing 
on? . 

Mr. McNAMARA: oe Other missions have arranged already to visit Canada 
this summer. 


Mr. HENDERSON: How much money is there in the unclaimed balance special 
account? 


Mr. Earu: As of July 31, 1958, $609,327.67. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed now, gentlemen, to “‘sales promotion’’? 
Mr. EARL: 


SALES PROMOTION 
_ Early in 1957-58 the Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of 


Trade and Commerce, accompanied by Board representatives, carried 
out a sales mission to the United Kingdom and principal importing 
markets of Western Europe. 

Members and officials of the Board maintained close contact with 
overseas wheat and flour markets. During the crop year members and 
officers of the Board visited the United Kingdom, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Austria, 
Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

With the co-operation of the Department of Trade and Commerce, a 
mission representing the Department, the flour milling industry and the 
Board visited the West Indies and the Caribbean Area in the interests 
of increasing flour sales. In addition to the West Indies and British 
Guiana, the mission visited Venezuela, Haiti and Cuba. : 

The London and Rotterdam offices of the Board maintained close 
liaison with importing countries in Western Europe. 

The Canadian Wheat Board film continued to circulate in most 
importing countries. The film is available in the French, German, 
Portuguese, Italian, Polish and Japanese languages. A version of the 
film in the Dutch language was authorized during the year. 

In the marketing of wheat and other grains the Board wishes to 
acknowledge the co-operation which it received from grain shippers and 
exporters, and the Canadian milling industry. 

The Board also wishes to acknowledge the assistance which it 
received throughout the crop year from the Grain Division, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and the Canadian Trade Commissioners’ Service, 
at Ottawa. These agencies were very helpful in facilitating the market- 
ing of Canadian wheat and flour. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): My question has to do with sales promotion within 
Canada. I do not know if this is the proper time to bring it up, but I do not 
know where else I can do it. If I am wrong in doing so you can rule me out 
of order. My question refers to the number of violations, whether the wheat 
board made any gain or were the persons fined just the amount of the costs? 

Mr. McNamara: Are you talking of sales promotion or quota regulations? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Violations of your sales policy within Canada. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not understand it. Do you mean related to sales 
policy? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They said it was the sales policy Brithin Canada. 
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Mr. McNamara: They were probably speaking about the same thing. You 
mean producers who have violated the quota regulations and have been 
prosecuted by the board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Have violated the regulations prohibiting them 
from transporting grain from one province to another. I wonder how many 
prosecutions there were last year and whether the amounts involved in the 
prosecution covered only the court costs or whether the wheat board made 
any money on the prosecution. 


Mr. McNamara: We do not make any money. We lay the charge and it is 
up to the courts. The fines become the property of the courts. We do not make 
any revenue. On page 24 there is a reference to this: 

During the crop year, 194 individuals were prosecuted in con- 
nection with breaches of the act and regulations as compared with 402 
individuals prosecuted during the 1956-1957 crop year. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Under the heading sales promotion, I notice you have 
contacts with the overseas markets. Would you explain what are the functions 
of the officials overseas. Do they just maintain an office and wait for customers 
to come in or do they actually go out and attempt to sell it? 


Mr. McNamara: We maintain an office in London as well as in Rotterdam. 
Neither of those offices, however, are engaged in direct selling activities. It 
is promotional work. They visit the mills and the buyers keeping them 
informed of the Canadian developments. Practically all our sales now are 
handled by the Canadian grain trade, the shippers and exporters, who act as 
agents for the Canadian wheat board. Our officers try to avoid getting into 
competition with the particular firms. They do provide information to the 
customers abroad and cooperate with the shippers and exporters in developing 
sales. We do not make any direct sales at all through these facilities. They 
are very helpful to us. There is no conflict of interest at all. 


Mr..KoORCHINSKI: In other words you have no men of your own out in the 
field right now? 


Mr. McNAmaArRA: No; we use the facilities of the Canadian grain trade in 
their capacity as agents of the board. A Canadian firm which is an agent of 
the board has various connections all over the world. The relationship between 
the board and the trade is excellent. We are very appreciative of the assistance 
they are rendering to us in promoting sales. 


“ Mr. KORCHINSKI: Do, you not feel that these officers could sometimes be more 
helpful in promoting sales? 


Mr. McNamara: Helpful in promotional work but not in making sales. 
If we were to put our own salesmen in the field in competition with the 
local trade, I think it would work in reverse. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I do not mean salesmen, exactly, but more or less persons 
who would promote the sales. 


Mr. McNamara: That is what the members of the board and our officials 
do on these visits to which we referred. I have been over in most of these 
countries. Mr. Riddel and other members have visited most of them for that 
express purpose. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: How often are these countries visited? 


Mr. McNamara: There is no set pattern. In the United Kingdom and 
western European countries there are commissioners of the board there probably 
two or three times in the year; but there is no set pattern. Mr. Lawrie in our 
London office is employed in those duties all the time as well as Mr. buere 
in Rotterdam. : 
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Mr. SoutHuam: I think it is pretty well understood that our Prime Minister 
in his trip around the world was not only cementing good public relations but 
was also, I think, attempting to stimulate trade. Have there been any tangible 
rene so far from that trip; has there been any indication that it might increase 
sales? 


Mr. McNamara: I think all the activities of Canadian government officials 
in improving Canada’s relations have an indirect benefit to the board; but we 
have also had direct benefit as a result of the gifts under the Colombo plan in 
particular areas. We have advantage as a result of that in completing sales. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are at item 8. 

Mr. McNamara: I would like to suggest to the committee that when we 
get to the pool accounts, the balance of the main report and the financial state- 
ment, it might be advisable to switch over to the supplementary report where 
we are dealing with the final result of the pool account. 


Mr. ForsBes: I have a question I should have asked yesterday in respect of 
the available storage in country elevators. In figuring up the total storage and 
working space, it appears there is storage space for approximately 70 million 
bushels. I am wondering if the wheat board propose to give producers the 
opportunity of using that extra space at the present time. 

Mr. McNamara: We are looking up some figures to show you the storage 
position in country. elevators. In so far as the space is:'concerned, as I explained 
yesterday, it is the hope of the board to have the quotas of a general level of 
seven and eight. When we get up to eight, which is the highest we can forecast, 
we will be able to authorize additional deliveries of eight at any point. We 
are hoping there will not be surplus space at any time. Our idea is to utilize all 
the space. Generally speaking, we will stop at eight and going into the new 
year will start a new quota at that time. 


I now have the figures. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable that we have these figures placed on the 
record? | 


Agreed. 
Estimated Seasonal 2, -Masible | Indicated Eff. 
Working Capacity June 10/59 Space Available 
- June 10/59 
39.9 ; ad 4.8 
164.2 149.1 15 1 
107.5 96.3 L142 
ot 1..6 280.5 ihe 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will proceed with the supplementary report 
of the Canadian wheat board. We will start at items 1 and 2. 


Mr. Earu: 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat. 
1. Receipts and Disposition 


RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in the 1957-58 Pool were 514,545,786.1 bushels.* 
This total included 376,861,133.5 bushels delivered by producers between 
August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958; an additional 1,945,403.5 bushels 
acquired from other than producers; and 135,739,249.1 bushels trans- 
ferred from the 1956-57 Pool to the 1957-58 Pool as at May 9, 1958. 


*Total receipts were adjusted upward by 365,771.3 bushels as compared 
with receipts shown on Page 7 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat 
Board for 1957-58. 
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DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 


The disposition of stocks of wheat in the 1957-58 Pool, including 
completed sales, weight losses in transit and in drying, and stocks trans- 
ferred from the 1957-58 Pool to the 1958-59 Pool as at May 15, 1959, 
is shown in the following table: 


Bushels 
HGMeESticcsalese sys llc teeta a tebe lade ecw hie fe 12,3009,00000 
Export. sales.on, .a*Class: Dasisis3 se hes ee 210,953,720 93 
Export sales under the terms of the International 
Wheat:.A rreement 8.2 a tees a eee vale 91,404,681 .8 


Ghee losses in transit and in drying Vi iahes ies 2 62,936.1 


374,781,008. 7 
Transfer to the 1958-59 Pool Account— : 
WHERE Fi ile Rake tag rere aru iene aa So etee striae 139,764,777 .4 


Ota LE i GMa Arai otarans Wy cust Ur erate Meant Cit aia Relig 514,545,786. 1 


Export and domestic sales (including weight losses) from the 1957-58 
Pool amounted to 374,781,008.7 bushels. Of these export sales, 91,404,681.8 
bushels were sold under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement. 
Domestic sales were 72,359,665.5 bushels. 

Priced open sales contracts and unsold stocks in the Pool as at May 
15, 1959 were transferred to the 1958-59 Pool Account. The transfer was 
authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1959-708, June 4, 1959. ; 

The following table shows the principal grades of wheat transferred 
to the 1958-59 Pool as at May 15, 1959: 


GRADES 

(including Toughs and Damps) Bushels 

ING 3:2) NOTERern Gs f5 Boks cis ei oe Oe tah wea serene net ara Vasilis yest 11,192,310.5 
INO: 3o5N OntRerie 30 2 ein fa ce Meme nat uate, cee ner er amb. han 42,327,955.0 
INOsA4 VIN OPER 05 pS), er aR eran aes ree rain eae te ie 61,608,434.2 
INOS WORE Re cnt GORE eR ial Fone ipa Rags ithe ft ye ae aaa 781 o,ea000 
INGA Mer AOU wn iiss) crs cne mb eyMgey ary ain (ee eon ok pies ae 2,161,799.0. 
NOn a Anber Durum,” 64 40 2's No ep eee ear ee eee ec ee 4,181,206.8 
INO: 4 Aer DUYUI. cscc eas oe cee eR Nem hoe, ht re he eon ey 3,589,724.8 
GUNG rerades son lu ha We da nenner tears tial AA fs vs coe eae 6,828,122.1 
Popa ln yam Me taal cure ahs Woot are wine Nemec ie clit a ...(139,764,777.4 


Stocks transferred from the 1957-58 Pool to the 1958-59 Pool 
amounted to 139,764,777.4 bushels. Of these stocks, 49,175,342.1 bushels 
were covered by priced open sales contracts and were transferred to the 
1958-59 Pool at contract prices. Remaining unsold stocks in the amount 
of 90,589,435.3 bushels (including unpriced open sales contracts) were 
transferred to the 1958-59 Pool at the Board’s quoted prices as at the 
close of business on May 15, 1959. In pricing unsold stocks of wheat 
the Board estimated the volume of these stocks which would be sold basis 
(a) Board quoted prices in store Fort William/Port Arthur and (b) 
Board quoted prices in store Vancouver. Unsold stocks of wheat for 
shipment via the Lakehead were priced at $1.682 per bushel basis No. 1 


Northern Wheat. Unsold stocks for shipment via Vancouver were priced be 
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at $1.762 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern Wheat. Stocks designated 
for shipment through Churchill were transferred at an appropriate pre- 
mium over the Board’s quoted prices in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
Excepting for certain grades of Durum Wheat, the Board did not consider 
it necessary to make provision for subsequent market risk. Carrying 
charges subsequent to the date of transfer were fully provided for from 
funds allocated to the 1958-59 Pool under the Temporary Wheat Reserves 
Act: 


2. 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat. 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1957-58 Pool Account from August 1, 
1957 to the closing date of the Pool, May 15, 1959: 


Bushels 
1. Wheat acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1957 to July 
Soy Wit 64 }a UG rap Me eigen tee 376,861, 133.5 
(b) Purchases from 1956-57 Pool Account— 
GG SG A ag nana ea RA aN eek aR 135 , 739 , 249.1 
(c) Wheat otherwise acquired!................ 1,945 , 403.5 
Total Wheat acquired............ 514,545 ,786.1 
(Value) (Value) 
BemeOost OL, Wheat ACGUIFCU Mien ue iS at da) GER peas Bikar Gade $690 , 581 , 765.84 


3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1957 to May 15,1959... $571,417,731.40 
Sales value of stocks transferred to 1958-59 3 
Pool Account as at May 15, 1959?............. 216,635,146.51 788,052,877.91 


2) €STORS BUY PIUS aS: AL WIAY Lon LOO Fe sce is ly Ne eee eee Lina a se '97,471,112.07 


5. Operating costs—August 1, 1957 to May 15, 1959: 
(a) Carrying charges on wheat stored in country 


CLOV ATO TS eee eae oe es ea ine Bae 39, 792,409.29 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators 12,157 ,676.35 
(c) Net interest paid on Agency wheat stocks..... 4,368 ,056.73 


56, 318,142.37 
’ Less: Carrying charges received under the 


Temporary Wheat Reserves Act..... 39,574,057 .35 
Net carrying charges paid............ 16,744,085 .02 
(d) Bank interest, Board inter-account interest, 
exchange and bank charges........... 3,617 ,962.58 
)< Additional treight.d(net) ia oes ie fae toe 828 , 197.12 
(f) Handling, stop-off and diversion charges... . 621,377.73 
tf) Drying charger tgs eee kA lia t Me 91,141.03 
(h 


Administrative and general expenses....... 2,165, 966.46 24 ,068 , 729.94 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1957-58 — 
Pool Account—Wheat, for the period | 
August 1, 1957 to May 15, 1959....... PES Nee Tak WML oak aa Wee aE $-73 , 402,382.13 


f 


1Net bushels acquired from the adjustment of overages and shortages, etc., at country and 
terminal elevators at Board initial prices, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
2For details of transfer see Page 1. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: On the table on page 1 under grades I notice there is 
no number 1 carried over to the 1959 pool. Does that mean that if we had 
an order for number 1 we could not fill it? 
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Mr. McNamara: No. It means the stocks of number 1 available in 1957- 
1958 pool are sold but we would have stocks from the 1958-1959 pool which 
we would sell. This is just a transfer in closing out one pool. 

Mr. Fane: I notice there are approximately 2 million bushels peasy 
from other than producers. Where did that come from? 

Mr. Earu: Mr. Chairman, those purchases primarily consisted of two things; 
purchase of net overages from country elevators, 1,545,916.8 bushels, and 
purchases of net terminal overages of 399,486.7 bushels. 

Mr. Fane: I think, Mr. McNamara, that you stated yesterday where the 
money for those overages went. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. We buy this wheat at the initial payment price and 
then sell it at the same price we sell ordinary wheat, so the difference between 
the initial price and the Sere price goes into the board for the benefit of 
all producers. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Are we going to have a list of where we got 
these overages? 

Mr. McNamara: By companies? 

Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): Yes. 

‘Mr. McNamara: We have never attempted to break it down. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I understand the committee usually gets 
that information. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not think we have ever made a breakdown on that 
basis. If my memory serves me correctly, the question of overages has been 
discussed by the board of grain commissioners under whose jurisdiction is the 
supervision and operation of the elevators. We could get it, but we have never 
attempted to make a breakdown on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that was all done last year by the board of grain 
commissioners. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I notice in the oats pool the overages 
amounted to 41 million bushels and the wheat pool is substantially higher. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with the next item? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the wheat board would 
object to giving us the list of companies which have overages. I have seen 
that list for other years. 

Mr. McNamara: I think that comes freed the board of grain commissioners. 
We just buy them, but it is under their jurisdiction. I believe there was a 
change in policy a few years ago. 

Mr. RIDDEL: In connection with the excess overages. 


Mr. McNamara: It used to be the board of grain commissioners who took 
them and transferred them to the crown; but later they were turned over to 
the board. We just buy them. 


Mr. FANE: That amount of practically two million bushels of overages is 
just gravy for the elevator companies? 


Mr. McNamara: I would not want to be quoted on that word “gravy”. I 
suggest you discuss that with the board of grain commissioners. 


Mr. FANE: They get the benefit of it. It does not go back to the producers? 
Mr. McNAMARA: No. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I do not agree that any overages should go to the 
board of grain commissioners. However, with regard to the shrinkage table, 
is that under the board of grain commissioners? 


Mr. McNAMARA: Yes. 
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Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In the last three years was there not a greater 
amount of shrinkage allowed? ~ 

Mr. McNamara: I do not have the details. I believe you are right. I 
believe that table was changed two or three years ago by the board of grain 
commissioners. . 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It was increased. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Riddel tells me he does not think it changed in so far 
as country elevators are concerned, but that there were some changes in the 
terminal elevators. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will bring that up with the board of grain com- 
missioners. | 

The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed to item 3. 

Mr. EARL: : 


3. Application of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act 


In each crop year during the effective period of the legislation, the 
Government of Canada provides funds for carrying charge purposes to 
the extent that the quantity of wheat upon which the Board is paying 
carrying charges on August 1 of each crop year is in excess of 178 
million bushels on the basis of the carrying charge rates in effect 
immediately prior to August 1 of each crop year. On August 1, 1958 
the quantity of wheat upon which the Board was paying carrying charges 
was 406,264,478.2 bushels.* This figure exceeded the basic stocks of 
178,000,000.0 bushels by 228,264,478.2 bushels. Therefore, during the 
crop year 1958-59 the Government of Canada paid carrying charges 
on the latter amount of wheat. The rate of carrying charges paid was 
.04780 cent per bushel per day. Funds paid or to be paid to the Board 
under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act during the crop year 1958-59 
amount to $39,825,303.51. The Board recommended and Governor in 
Council approved (Order in Council P.C. 1959-710, June 4, 1959) the 
following allocation of these funds between the two operating Pool 


Accounts: 

TOS7-5c. Pook Account-——Wheat (i seat ce in ee wy $29,276,631.96 

1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat ......... (RA SAE ROE tS a8 10,548,671.55 
Be ICR Ge fe ONE MRT Ate DAR TDN $39 825,303.51 


The allocation of funds in 1958-59 was made on the same basis as in 
the previous crop year. Since stocks of wheat in the 1957-58 Pool 
remained in excess of 228,264,478.2 bushels from August 1, 1958 to 
February 12, 1959, all funds accrued under the Temporary Wheat 
Reserves Act were applied to the 1957-58 Pool Account between these 
dates. From February 13, 1959 to the date of the closing of the 1957-58 
Pool Account on May 15, 1959 funds were allocated to the 1957-58 Pool 
on the basis of its average wheat stocks for this period in relation to 
the total wheat stocks upon which carrying charges were paid under the 
Act. Subsequent to May 15, 1959 and up to July 31, 1959 all funds 
received under the Act are for the account of the 1958-59 Pool Account. 

The 1957-58 Wheat Account received the following allocations 
under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act: 


CLODSEAET LOD [ro cook a's ave Coa a ae Mo cube eee Cre ee aids $10,297,425.39 
CSEOM MOR LODO FOO UE Baie OR AOS beh ere MPR tee een 29,276,631.96 
BRS ERS 2 OC LDR wed UE BULA EM aRU Ry dre WO eran OMI SECRET ae $39,574,057.35 


ee *Confirmed by Order in Council P.C. 1958-1754, December 29, 1958. 
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From August 1, 1955 to July 31, 1959 funds provided under the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act have been allocated to Pool Accounts:in 
the following amounts: 


1954-55 Pool Account—Wheat ............ oe ee aN get ih $ 23,230,623.04 
1955-56 Pool A ccount—W heat ean aa oie be ee 29,191,306.19 
1996-57 Pook Aceount=AW neat. tags aie ake lare Waites ee 33,137,106.47 
195 (08:00) Aceount——WHEATH EL dnieic betas nate ha tat aelels 39,574,057.35 
L956-59~ Pool: Account=—Wheat?. 'oo2 20sec vines Vals Bete 10,548,671.55 

i a5 63 Rap moe see hte e COS Lie 2 2 iL Wiad. ANEE er kb ais SURIE De. SMO A ORD $135,681,764.60 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any comment, gentlemen? 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In this paragraph under the pool account for 1957- 
1958, on one side of the book the figure is $29,276,000 and we have at the top 
right-hand side for the crop year 1958-1959 $29,276,000. Is that an error? 

Mr. McNamara: I think it must be a mistake. 

Mr. Earu: The 1957-1958 pool account ran beyond the one year period. It is 
part of the allocation in two years. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): It is the same figure. 

Mr. EARL: It is not quite the same figure. It is very close. 

Mr. Forses: That figure represents a straight subsidy by the government? 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): Which one? 

Mr. Forses: The carrying charges. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not like the word, “subsidy”, but it is a direct payment 
from the federal government to the pool for the benefit of the producers. 

Mr. ForsBes: Perhaps you would like the word ‘‘grant” better. 

Mr. McNamara: It is our share of the cost of storing this grain in Canada. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How was that figure of 178 million bushels arrived 
at. | 

Mr. McNamara: When the act was first introduced they went back over a 
period of years and arrived at what would be a normal carry-over of Canadian 
wheat at the end of the crop year. It worked out at 178 million bushels and 
parliament at that time decided they should pay the excess over the normal 
amount. This will remain in effect until the carry-over drops below 178 million. 
At that time I believe it automatically expires. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In ornet words, the 178 million at one time was the 
average carry-over? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; at the end of the crop year. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And that is why that figure was arrived at? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed now with item 4? 

Mr. EARL: 


4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


As shown in the operating statement on Page 2, the surplus on the 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, as at May 15, 1959 was $73,402,382.13 
before providing for the interim payment authorized by Order in Council . 
P.C. 1959-215, February 24, 1959. : 

This interim payment iavoines the distribution of $38,783,856.67, and 


was in the amount of 10 cents per bushel on all grades of wheat except- 


ing high-quality milling grades of Durum Wheat, upon which the interim 
payment was 15 cents per bushel. . 
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After allowing for the interim payment, the Prairie Farm Assistance 

Act levy on the interim and final payments, the cost of issuing the final 

payment, and after adding estimated interest earnings subsequent to May 

15, 1959, the net final surplus for distribution to producers was 
$33, 874,398.61 as shown in the following table: 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at May 15, 1959................0... $73 , 402,382.13 
PPO UCHLI DAV INOUU Ate Ag abit La unotehe Ue on srl yeu taeien als su, y.etale Scag 38 , 783 , 856 .67 
| 34,618, 525.46 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistant Act levy:.............. $ 733,921.77 
Cost of issuing final payment............5.... 158,163.71 


892,085.48 

33 , 726, 439.98 
Add: Estimated additional interest earned from May 15, 

EO SO: LO ateOf GESTED hou as ake Salers Or i SS as eee kata le 147 ,958 .63 


Balsnee ror tial distribution: (0, producers. 0 Py ee pa ies BRE Oe ee $33 , 874,398.61 


On producers’ deliveries of 376,861,133.5 bushels, the average final 
payment was 8.9886 cents per bushel. The distribution of final payment 
cheques to producers was authorized by Order x Council P.C. 1959-709, 
June 4, 1959. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on this item? If not, let us proceed 
with item 5. 
Mr. EARL: 


5. Comments on the 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat 


Operating costs incurred by the Board in the period from August 1, 
1957 to May 15, 1959 applicable to the 1957-58 Pool were $24,068,729. 94, 
_after crediting finds paid to the Board by the Government of Cerada 
under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. Operating 
costs consisted of the following: 


(a) Carrying Charges—$16,744,085.02 


Total carrying charges incurred by the Board, including storage 
and interest charges on wheat in country and terminal elevators and in 
mill positions, were $56,318,142.37. These carrying charges amounted 
to 14.9439 cents per bushel on producers’ marketings of 376,861,133.5 
bushels. Of the funds received from the Government of Canada under 
the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the sum of $39,574,057.35 was al- 
located to the 1957-58 Pool Account, or the equivalent of 10.5009 cents 
per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the Pool. After applying these 
funds the actual carrying charges paid by the Board for producers’ 
account amounted to $16,744,085.02, or 4.4430 cents per bushel. 


(b) Net Interest, Exchange and Bank Charges, Etc.—$3,617,962.58 


This item comprises bank interest, exchange and bank charges, and 
net interest paid to or received from other Board accounts. 


(c) Additional Freight (Net )—$828,197.12 


This item consists chiefly of additional freight paid on wheat shipped 
from Saskatchewan stations to the Pacific Coast against the Fort William/ 
Port Arthur freight differential and on low-grade wheat shipped from 
Alberta stations to the Lakehead. The item also includes freight credits 
on wheat shipped to Churchill. 
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(d) Handling, Stop-Off and Diversion Charges—$621,377.73 

These charges were incurred in shipping wheat to interior terminals 
for storage and in diverting wheat for shipment to Churchill. 

(e) Administrative and General Expenses—$2,165,966.46 


Administrative and general expenses of the Board applicable to the 
1957-58 Pool Account were the equivalent of .5747 cent per bushel on 
producers’ marketing of 376,861,133.5 bushels. - 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on this item? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one question to do with the Wheat Reserves 
Act. As I understand it, 178 million bushels are specified, and the government 
pays the storage on everything over that, and as I understand it, it comes to an 
equivalent of a little over 10 cents a bushel. Is that right? 

Mr. EARL: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is 10.5 cents a bushel. I know there has heen 
a lot of agitation about it, but I am favourable to the idea that the government 
take over the storage, and that would amount to another 4.44 cents a bushel. 

Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now proceed with item 6? 

Mr. McIntTosH: I believe the carrying charges incurred by the Board 
amounted roughly to 15 cents a bushel. Mr. McNamara said yesterday it 
amounted to one cent a month. 

Mr. McNamara: The storage rate is 1/30 of a cent per bushel per day, or 
approximately one cent a month, and the carrying charges include bank interest. 


Mr. McIntTosu: Is that three cents a bushel per month? 


Mr. McNamara: No. We do not carry wheat for the full twelve-month 
period, so the storage is not 12 cents. It works out on the average, including 
interest, to about what? 


Mr. McINTOSH: It is just related to the storage for the amount not sold. 


Mr. McNamara: It would be about 10 cents for the storage and 5 cents 
for the interest, or 15 cents; approximately two-thirds and one-third. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now proceed with item 6? 
Mr. EARL: 


6. Realized Prices 

The following table shows initial payments, interim payments, final 
payments and total prices realized by producers for the principal grades 
of wheat delivered to the 1957-58 Pool Account basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, after deduction of net operating 
costs, including carrying charges, interest and administrative expenses: — 


Initial Interim Final Realized 
Payment! Payment} Payment! Price! 


(dollars per bushel) 


Rep Spring WHEAT GRADES 


No. 1 Manitoba Northern.... 1.40 .10 12426 1.62120 
No. 2 Manitoba Northern... . 1.36 .10 712592 1.58592 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern.... 1-62 .10 .07794 1.49794 
No. 4 Manitoba Northern.... 1.25 .10 .04630 1.39630 
ING ce WES bk eo a on eae 1.08 . 10 14316." 1.32216 
Nd: 6 -Wheate tert eee 1.02 .10 . 18466 1.30466 


Peed Wheat )A. ct deans .96 10 +. 22346 1.28346 
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Initial Interim Final Realized 
Payment? Payment? Payment! Price! 


(dollars per bushel) 


AMBER DuruUM GRADES 


No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum... 1.50 15 .19554 1.84554 
No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum... 1:47 Bs 15 .20511 TL 82511 
No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum... 1.40 .15 . 13039 1.68039 
Extra No. 4 C.W. Amber , 

eee DFE 1 6090 Wes ter AMG Gok A eT 1.34 15 . 18958 1.67958 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum... beat .10 .02509 1.43509 
No. 5 C.W. Amber Durum.. tel .10 .09777 Lee PAN IT 
No. 6 C.W. Amber Durum. . 1.07 .10 . 138466 1.30466 


1 Prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on item 6? If not, let us proceed 
with item 7. 
Mr. EARL: 


7. Board Quoted Prices—1957-58 Pool 


The 1957-58 Pool was under sale from May 12, 1958* to May 15, 
1959. During this period the Board continued to quote separate selling 
prices for wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur, basis in store 
Pacific Coast ports and basis in store Churchill. The following table 
shows monthly average Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat 
basis in store the aforementioned positions for the selling period of the 
1957-58 Pool: 


Monthly Average Asking Prices 
No. 1 Northern 
Ft.Wm./Pt.Ar. Vancouver Churchill 


(dollars per bushel) 


DURES ave BNI OS Ceca iatA on hohe sie ak, Masia ptahovke & 1.613 1.73% 1722 
Fi Sine es ING MAR Neth SAS Ot te Cr Cn i ar ai 1.603 1.723 1.713 
SPAM nay Ct carrito tees Wedge, eed SY ay ah ive Geese 1.63 1.74 1.74 
PU CMIAD aus AS eos del oh aside Ue ake Aas ais et 1.64 1.75 1.75 
Sap eit ALA RCA eae a PM COR EN gi 1.654 bers Ee G4 
RUC ay wa Nar) See as aN Bray UN A Be dO 1.643 1.76% 1.75% 
PO ISMTIESCIA SP Kt eR An Ray 0) hs en are aeareees We lke aoe 1.632 Life 1.763 
DBE Ie rs Fe 5 Rk RAP a es SOO 1.623 1.743 75% 
PIINITAE 9 xk OO NP sista pais nd NS Bie Joke oc Ei aes a dae 1.632 1.743 1.763 
tS 2s En aa ED aN ALE MOE sg of CAR WY J OM 1.703 1.767 1.78 
WEI aN Selon ie Ee SFE Ie eRe ULOAE, Cire, 1.693 1.75 ELE 
PRIMER Met Rsk Phe WaiOh ET! oh Gaies ote Ae ee. 1.683 1732 £753 
NEA Ty Pe Re rot eae ety « soe Se 1.683 Lips 1.752 


During the selling period of the 1957-58 Pool, Board pricing of 
wheat followed the same general pattern as during the selling period 
of the preceding Pool. Board asking prices for wheat in store Vancouver 
and in store Churchill again reflected lower forwarding costs to overseas 
destinations as compared with wheat shipped from the Lakehead via 
St. Lawrence ports. From May, 1958 through January, 1959 Board 
asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur fluctuated within narrow limits, reflecting in the main the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar. During this period Board asking 


1 The 1956-57 Pool Account was closed on May 9, 1958. 
21537-6—3 ; 
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prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store Vancouver and in store 
Churchill ranged from 11 cents to 13 cents per bushel higher than for 
the same grade of wheat in store the Lakehead. 

In anticipation of the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and in 
order to facilitate forward sales for shipment via this route, the Board 
announced an important change in pricing policy on January 30, 1959. 
Effective on this date the Board increased its asking prices for wheat 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur by 53-cents? per bushel. 


In arriving at pricing policies in anticipation of the Seaway, the 
Board recognized— 


(a) that it would be possible for ocean vessels to load atieee as far 
inland as Fort William/Port Arthur and deliver such grain at over- 
seas destinations at a lower cost than had been previously possible; 


(b) that a lower cost structure would apply in the movement of grain 
from the Lakehead to St. Lawrence ports. 


In consideration of policy the Board felt that savings in forwarding 
costs for wheat resulting from the Seaway should accrue to the advantage 
of the western wheat producer. In accordance with this objective the 
Board increased its asking prices for all grades of wheat basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur by 52 cents per bushel as previously noted. 
The amount of the increase was the difference between the estimated 
cost of moving wheat through the Seaway to St. Lawrence ports and 
the fixed differential which had been in effect prior to the close of 
navigation in 1958. The increase in Board asking prices for wheat in 
store the Lakehead, being in effect a saving in forwarding costs within 
Canada, did not affect Board asking prices for wheat C.I.F. St. Lawrence 
ports, and as a result did not increase the cost of wheat moving via the 
Seaway to the overseas buyer. The St..Lawrence price under the new 
pricing policy was the equivalent to that previously in effect and, con- 
sequently, it was not necessary for the Board to alter the level of its 
asking prices for wheat basis in store Churchill and in store Pacific 
Coast ports. % 

The new pricing policy announced on January 30th included provi- 
sion for daily quotations for Canadian wheat C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports 
and for the provision, as required, of prices at intermediate Seaway 
ports. 

It should be observed at this stage of the first shipping season on 
the Seaway, that the ultimate saving in costs will depend, in part, upon 
the volume of grain which moves exclusively by the all-water route 
through the Seaway and the volume of grain which is moved to Georgian 
Bay ports and thence by rail to St. Lawrence or Maritime Atlantic ports. 

The upward adjustment in Board asking prices for wheat, basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur, increased the cost of wheat to 
Canadian mills and affected their competitive position in export markets. 
After consultation with representatives of the Canadian milling industry 
the Board extended its export adjustment policy* as follows: 


(1) Export flour adjustment rates (applicable to all areas excepting the 
United Kingdom, Continental Europe and the United States) were 
increased by 53 cents per bushel from the levels in effect on 
January 30, 1959; 


2The actual increase was 5% cents per bushel, which included an vena ace 
adjustment of + cent per bushel. 

* For explanation of policy see Page 10 of the Annual Report of The Canadian 
Wheat Board for 1956-57. s 


' 
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(2) A new export flour adjustment rate, applicable to the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, was established at 58 cents 
per bushel. 


The increases in the export flour adjustment rates under (1) above 
and the export flour adjustment rate under (2) above are subject to 
a reduction in the case of mills in Eastern Canada, the reduction 
depending upon the geographical location of such mills and the extent 
to which they are able to take advantage of reduced forwarding costs 
in acquiring their wheat supplies. 

The effect of the foregoing amendments to the Board’s export flour 
adjustment policy and rates was to leave the milling industry in the 
same competitive position in export markets that it enjoyed prior to 

the January 30th increase in Board asking prices for wheat basis in 
store the Lakehead. 

The increase in Board asking prices for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur resulted in some increase in the cost of ‘wheat to 
Canadian mills for domestic flour production and some increase in the 
cost of wheat for feeding purposes in Eastern Canada, the actual 
increase depending upon the extent to which mills and feeders may be 
able to take advantage of reduced costs in securing wheat supplies via 
the Seaway. Consumer interests in Canada, however, have benefited in 
recent years from the decline in international wheat prices and have 
received the full benefit of the downward adjustment in wheat prices 
resulting from the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. By regulation, 
the Board is required to sell wheat in the domestic market at the same 
prices at which it sells wheat for export for oe under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


Mr. McNamara: I think it might be advisable to discontinue at this point 
to discuss the St: Lawrence seaway, independently of the Durum wheat situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? Are there any comments on that item? 

Mr. McNamMarA: We anticipated there would be quite a lot of interest in 
this particular feature, so we have prepared a document which is available for 
distribution. I suggest that Mr. Riddel present it, because I think it might 
give you information which would help the aes and expedite the 
discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 

Agreed. 


Mr. W. RIDDEL (Assistant Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board): 
I wish to make the following statement pertaining to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In order to assess the effects of the seaway, and as a guide to future policy, 
the board and the Shippers and Exporters Association of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, jointly appointed a committee on August 18, 1958. It was felt that 
through the formation of such a committee the combined technical knowledge 
and experience of the various interests represented would contribute not only 
to knowledge of probable effects of the seaway but also to the necessary policies 
which would have to be brought into effect prior to the opening of the seaway. 
The joint committee completed its report on January 16, 1959. The contents 
of the report were the subject of a series of meetings between the board and 
the executive of the Shippers and Exporters Association. These discussions were 
most helpful to all concerned and to the board in arriving at policy decisions. 

It should be stated, however, that at no time did the board, or the shippers 
and exporters, think that all the consequences of the seaway could be resolved 
in advance; it was always realized that experience in actually using the facilities 
of the seaway would be necessary before a full assessment could be made. 

- 21537-6—34 
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The final decision as to policy rested with the board pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


New Pattern of Shipment: 


The seaway involved a change in the movement of wheat from Fort 
William/Port Arthur to St. Lawrence ports. The change arose from:— 


(a) ‘The ability of lake vessels to carry wheat direct from Fort William/ 
Port Arthur to St. Lawrence ports, without the necessity of 
transferring the wheat at intermediate ports, and 


(b) The ability of ocean vessels to penetrate the waterways as far 
west as Fort William/Port Arthur, Ontario, for the Bruny, purpose 
of obtaining wheat cargoes. 


The seaway places more emphasis upon the direct all-water movement ; 
between the lakehead and St. Lawrence ports. However, traditional routing of 
wheat shipments via transfer elevators or via lake and rail still remains to 
serve particular purposes in the eastward movement of grain. 

In anticipating the effects of the seaway upon the marketing of wheat, the 
board felt that four considerations should apply. These are:— 


(1) That savings in the cost of moving wheat from the lakehead should 
accrue to western producers who market their wheat through The 
Canadian Wheat Board; 

(2) That in revising its pricing policy, the cost of wheat, shipped from 
St. Lawrence ports should not be increased to overseas buyers; 

(3) That necessary price adjustments arising from the seaway should 
not affect the level of board asking prices for wheat in store Pacific 
coast ports or Churchill; 

(4) Policy changes pertaining to the seaway should be announced 
well in advance of the opening of navigation in 1959 in order to 
facilitate forward sales of wheat. . 


The Main Issue: 

The critical points involved for the board were the probable savings in 
moving wheat from the lakehead to St. Lawrence ports and the appropriate 
pricing policies which should be followed. In analyzing possible savings as the 
result of the seaway, the board started with the cost structure in effect prior 
to the close of navigation in 1958. The position was this—up to the close of 
navigation on the lakes in 1958, the cost of moving wheat from in store the 
lakehead to C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports via all-water was 19% cents per bushel, 
and via lake and rail 24 cents per bushel. Based on estimated percentages of the 
movement going via each route, the board fixed an arbitrary differential of 
21% cents per bushel and fixed its selling prices C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports at 
21% cents per bushel over its asking prices in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

From information at its disposal, and on the basis of early offers of freight 
from the lakehead to St. Lawrence ports, the board established that this move- 
ment could be carried out at a saving of 52 cents per bushel as compared with 
the fixed differential in effect at the close of the 1958 shipping season described 
above. 

On January 30, 1959, the board announced policy changes in anticipate 
of the opening of the seaway. This policy included: — 

(1) An increase in board asking prices for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur of 53 cents* per bushel, effective January 30, 
1959; 3 ; \ 


*The actual increase was 5% cents per bushel, which included an @echanpe 
pay Uetient (p of + cent per bushel. 
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(2) The quotation of a daily price for Canadian wheat C.1.F. St. Law- 
rence ports; 


(3) The provision, as required, of asking prices effective at intermediate 
points between Fort William/Port Arthur and St. Lawrence ports. 


As described above, the increase of 58 cents per bushel in board asking 
prices for wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur was the difference between 
the estimated cost of moving wheat through the seaway via the direct all-water 
route to St. Lawrence ports and the fixed differential which had been in effect 
prior to the close of navigation in 1958. 

The increase in board asking prices in store the lakehead, being in effect 
a saving in forwarding costs within Canada, did not affect board asking prices 
for wheat C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports, and as a result did not increase the cost 
of wheat to overseas buyers. This permitted a smooth transition from the 
standpoint of overseas buyers. The new St. Lawrence C.I.F. price was the 
equivalent to that previously in effect and, consequently, it was not necessary 
for the board to alter the level of its asking prices for wheat in store Churchill 
and in store Pacific coast ports. 

It should be noted that the ultimate saving in costs resulting from the 
seaway will depend, in part, upon the volume of wheat which moves by the 
direct all-water route through the seaway, the volume of wheat which is 
moved all-water via transfer elevators, and, more importantly, the volume of 
wheat which it becomes necessary to move by water to Georgian bay ports and 
by rail to eastern destinations. 

The other document, Mr. Chairman, is in connection with the changes which 
were made in our export flour adjustment policy as a result of the opening of 
the seaway. 


The upward adjustment in board asking prices for wheat, basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, increased the cost of wheat to Canadian mills and 
affected: their competitive position in export markets. After consultation with 
representatives of the Canadian milling industry the board extended its export 
flour adjustment policy as follows: — 


(1) Export flour adjustment rates (applicable to all areas excepting the 
United Kingdom, Continental Europe and the United States) were 
increased by 53 cents per bushel from the levels in effect on January 
30, 1959; 


(2) A new export flour adjustment rate, applicable to the United King- 
~ dom and Continental Europe, was established at 53 cents per bushel. 


The increases in the export flour adjustment rates under (1) above and 
the export flour adjustment rate under (2) above are subject to a reduction 
(effective after the opening of navigation) in the case of mills in eastern 
Canada, the reduction depending upon the geographical location of such mills 
and the extent to which they are able to take advantage of reduced forwarding 
costs in acquiring their wheat supplies. 

The effect of the foregoing amendments to the board’s export flour adjust- 
ment policy and rates was to leave the milling industry in the same competitive 
position in export markets that it enjoyed prior to the January 30 increase 
in board asking prices for wheat in store the lakehead. 


Other Effects: 


As a result of the board’s decision to increase its asking prices for wheat 
‘basis in store the lakehead, there were two developments which attracted some 
attention. Since Canadian mills purchase their wheat requirements basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, the adjustment in the lakehead price increased 
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the cost of wheat to the milling industry, a lesser increase applying to mills 
located east of the Lakehead. The changes in the export flour adjustment rates 
equalized the situation for the mills as far as export markets are concerned. 
However, there was an increase in the cost of wheat to the mills insofar as 
their doméstic sales were concerned, the actual increase to Eastern mills depend- 
ing upon location. 

By regulation, the board is required to sell wheat for domestic consumption 
at the same price as it sells wheat for export within the terms of the interna- 
tional wheat agreement and, consequently, the price of wheat for sale in the 
domestic market followed the adjustment in Fort William/Port Arthur asking 
prices. In this connection it should be pointed out that consumers in Canada 
have had the benefit of the lowering of the level of international wheat prices 
in recent years, and also have had full advantage of the downward adjustment 
in board asking prices for wheat resulting from the premium position of the 
Canadian dollar. Consequently, the impact of the new lakehead price—itself 
being a relatively small increase—was not too severe as far as the domestic 
market is concerned and constituted a minor factor in the cost of bread to 
Canadian consumers. | 

Feed dealers and livestock producers in eastern Canada raised the question 
of the increase in board asking prices in store the lakehead for grades of wheat 
in which they were interested. They have benefited from lower selling prices 
for wheat and the exchange situation. Those who purchase wheat for feed 
in eastern Ontario, Quebec and the maritime provinces will benefit from reduced 
forwarding costs resulting from the seaway development. It may take a while 
for the feedstuffs industry in this area to adjust its buying practices to the 
seaway, but like all buyers it will seek the cheapest route for acquiring supplies. 

There is one point which consumers in Canada should bear in mind. Had 
the board not increased its store prices at the lakehead, it would have been 
in the position of having to reduce its prices for wheat basis in store Churchill 
and basis in store Vancouver—to keep these shipping routes competitive. The 
Savings inherent in the seaway would then have resulted in a lowering of the 
price of wheat to western producers on all wheat which goes for export from 
St. Lawrence ports, from maritime Atlantic ports, from Churchill and from 
Pacific coast ports. This would have been a drastic loss for western Canada, 
far outweighing the advantages which would have accrued to Canadian con- 
sumers. 


Muverionse to Date: 


The board has now had four months of experience under seaway pricing 

policies evolved in late January and early February. In general, the arrange- 
ments have worked well—they have been fully understood by the grain:trade 
in Canada and by overseas buyers. Board asking prices for wheat in store the 
lakehead and C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports have declined by 13 cents per bushel 
due to an increase in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar; the premium 
increasing from 3 9/64 per cent to 4 3/32 per cent. 

Since the opening of navigation a much lower level of grain shipments 
from the lakehead has prevailed. The position at the moment is that there is 
unload space in eastern Canada while stocks of grain in store at the lakehead 
and in country elevators are at a relatively high level. In the opinion of the 
board this situation will correct itself as the season progresses. -There are 
reasons for the delayed movement of wheat from the lakehead. The seaway 
was a new experience for all concerned, and in the early part of the navigation - 
season there were unavoidable delays in the movement of vessels. Beyond 
this, however, a new pattern of inland shipping was being worked out both ~ 
for grain and other commodities. For example, lake vessels were making the 
long trip to St. Lawrence ports rather than the short trip to Georgian bay 
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ports. In many cases grain and ore were being moved in combination. No 
one could anticipate to what extent ocean vessels would utilize the seaway 
to move grain directly from the lakehead. All these problems are sorting 
themselves out and there is every indication that the 1959 shipping season 
will see an adequate movement of grain from the lakehead. 

In the meantime the board has had, and will continue to have, sufficient 
wheat in eastern positions to meet all export commitments. 


United States Competition: 


So far we have dealt with the seaway in the terms of Canadian interest 
in the export movement of wheat. It is most important that we realize that 
the St. Lawrence seaway has provided the United States with a new and 
cheaper route for the export of United States grain. We are today in competi- 
tion, in a major way, with United States grain moving through the St. 
Lawrence. This is a new factor in our competitive position. 

In the sale of Canadian wheat our competition is based upon quality and 
the day to day pricing of Canadian wheat by the board. United States competi- 
tion is established by means of the export subsidies which are fixed from day 
to day by the United States Department of Agriculture. Whether or not we 
can retain the economies of the Seaway for the benefit of grain producers in 
the prairie provinces depends, to a very important extent, upon the restraint 
which United States authorities exercise in fixing export subsidies applicable 
to grain shipments through their ports on the Great Lakes. This is a field in 
which Canada and the United States have a common interest now that the 
seaway has been constructed and in operation. 

Mr. RiIpDEL: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 

Mr. MiuuicAn: Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering if no consideration is 
given to the eastern feeder receiving any of the benefits of the reduced shipping 
charges. ° 

Mr. RippEL: As we pointed out here, Mr. Chairman, the eastern feeder has 
had the advantage of the lowering of the price, both due to world competition 
and through the exchange value of the Canadian dollar during the past number 
of years. 

He also stands to gain in the reduction that can be obtained in the reduced 
cost of moving wheat or other feeding grains from the lakehead to eastern 
Canadian positions. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Has it actually worked out that the price of grain has been 
increased by the reduction in the seaway price? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, but if he can recover all or part of that reduction in cost, 
then his position is unchanged. However, it may take some time. 

Mr. MiILuican: It has not worked out that way. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question regarding a statement in a paper, 
and I do not know who it was said it, but he suggested because the seaway 
may reduce the process of automatic blending the farmers, in the future, may 
receive less for their wheat. Can someone explain this ‘‘automatic blending’? 

Mr. McNamara: Actually, I saw that comment too, and it was not made 
by a member of our board. It was rather incorrectly misquoted, and the 
newspaper reporter obviously did not understand the reference that he was 
making. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am glad to think that clears that up, because that 
“automatic blending” bothered me. 

I have another question. Under part (a) of the seaway, it mentioned the 
necessity of transferring the wheat at intermediate ports. 
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Am I correct in stating there used to be ports along the Welland canal, 
and they were so small the cargo had to be re-loaded to go through? 

Mr. RIppEL: That was the practice prior to the opening of the seaway, and 
larger lake vessels had to carry wheat to an intermediate port—like Port Col- 
borne, Kingston or Prescott and unload into the canalers, to go through the 
old canals. 

That practice would cease if everything was functioning all right; but due 
to certain delays it has been necessary still to utilize these transfer ports to a 
greater extent than had been anticipated prior to the opening of the seaway. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This should give an additional increase in the 
benefit so far as the saving is concerned? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, ocean vessels over a certain size coming up to the lakehead 
at the present time have to take into consideration that in some parts of the 
water route the draft is only 21 to 22 feet, with the result they cannot load full 
cargoes at the lakehead, but only partial cargoes, and load the balance of the 
cargo—or, as we call it, top off—at St. Lawrence ports. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have another question dealing with the deopeine. 

As I understand it, the United States is supposed to pay any cost of deep- 
ening the channel up to Port Arthur and Fort William. To me, it would be bene- 
ficial to the United States to store that up as much as they could because that 
would allow them to have the advantage over us in selling grain through the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Would you or your board know about that? 

Mr. RIDDEL: There are some parts of the cost of the waterway the U.S. has 
agreed to assume—largely portions which are located in the United States 
territory, such as the Soo locks and some of the Detroit river courses, and so on. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That particular part that goes up through Fort 
William and Port Arthur, it is not to be done by the United States concern, am 
I right in that? 

Mr. DALLAS: I have the answer to the gentleman’s question. You are 
wondering if the United States would delay or slow it up for some advantage of 
their own? . 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes, it would be to their advantage to do that. 

Mr. DALLas: They would not do that because that would be cutting off 
their own nose to spite their face. They want to use Duluth, and to get up there 
they have to do that work. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I hope so. 

Mr. DALLAS: For their own benefit they want to do it as quickly as possible. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have another question with regard to the grain 
moving to Georgian bay by lake boats, and then going by rail. I would like to 
know what the percentage is. | 

Mr. RIDDEL: It has varied from year to year. Sometimes about 60 per cent — 
of the grain went by water via transfer; and perhaps 40 per cent lake and rail. 
Other years it has been as high as 473 per cent lake, and 524 per cent by water. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Around 50 per cent would be a general statement? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Forty to 50 per cent. . K 

Mr. McINtosH: May I ask what the term,.“C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports” 
means? . 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, cost, insurance and freight. 

Mr. McIntosH: The second question I have—and you probably cxplaitied it 
yesterday, but I am still not quite clear on it—is in regard to your prices at 
Churchill, Vancouver and Fort William,—the variation in the price. Is there 
any certain area in Canada where those prices are determined from? | 
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Mr. RIDDEL: We have always quoted the price of Canadian wheat, say, 
in store, Vancouver—that is, for export sale, a sale price, in store, Vancouver, in 
store Port Churchill—and previously we quoted the price based in store, Fort 
William, to which was added the differential of 21% to establish prices at 
St. Lawrence ports. 

These St. Lawrence ports, Churchill and Vancouver, were kept on a some- 
what competitive level in so far as the laid down costs of wheat shipped from 
these various ports to the United Kingdom and European markets were con- 
cerned. 

- We established a new price C.I.F. St. Lawrence ports, which was equivalent 
to the old price before the increase—that is, the Fort William price plus 
213—-so we left these ports in the same competitive position as they were 
before. But, actually, due to variations in ocean freights—that is, the cost of 
moving the wheat from these various ports to the foreign market is possible 
for us to have prices at the different ports which may not be on the same level. 
We might be obtaining in actual practice a premium for wheat shipped out 
of Pacific coast ports and out of Churchill, as compared to wheat shipped from 
St. Lawrence ports. 

Mr. McIntosH: Taken from the St. Lawrence ports your price would be 
1.82 as compared to 1.61 at Fort William—is that eee you mean? But the 
foreign buyer would be buying at 1.82. _ 

Mr. RIDDEL: 164 would be the difference between the lakehead and 
St. Lawrence ports. 

Mr. McIntosH: 163? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, 164. ; 

Mr. McIntosH: I thought you said 21%? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, that was— 

Mr. McIntTosH: The previous— 

Mr. RIDDEL: That was the differential before we changed the price. 

Mr. McIntosH: And it is now 16? : 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is now 164; but instead of using the differential we are 
quoting an independent price for St. Lawrence ports, though at the present 
time it is about the same level. 

Mr. McInNtToSsH: That price is not mentioned any place at all. 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have another question, Mr. Chairman, with 
regard to the milling industry, the impact on the milling industry. Shortly 
after this 58 cents increase in the milling price at Fort William, they were 
convinced—and there was a great deal of concern in the maritimes, partic- 
ularly—and the milling industry thought they were having to pay more for 
wheat and, therefore, it would increase the cost of bread and so on. I wonder 
if anybody could explain that? Apparently it did increase the cost of wheat 
to the maritimes—or did it? 

Mr. RrIppEL: It increased the cost of all of the wheat used by Canadian 
mills for the manufacture of flour for the domestic market by 52 cents a bushel. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): As I understand it, the mills in western Canada 
buy their wheat at Fort William prices, less freight. The mills in eastern 
Canada—particularly in the maritimes—buy their wheat at Fort William 
prices, plus freight and the transportation cost, which would be in the west, 
to millers about $1.50. This is just a rough figure. To the eastern ports, the 
maritimes, it will be roughly anywhere up to 1.85, is ria right? 


Mr. RippEu: It could be. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): It could be that? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, it could put on 35 cents a bushel? 

Mr. RipDEL: The western mills buying wheat for the domestic market pay 
Fort William price less Fort William freight and pay the local freight from the 
elevator in which the wheat is stored into their mill; or, if they were trucking 
it, the trucking cost to the mill. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): They would pay that, less? 

Mr. RippEL: In addition to the cost of the wheat. For example, the mills 
in Saskatoon taking wheat from Maidstone pay Fort William price less freight 
cost from Maidstone, which is the Crowsnest pass rate from Maidstone to 
Fort William. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The millers, at the time of this increase, proclaimed 
they would have to increase the price of bread because of this increase. This, 
to my notion, was false, because here we have a difference in price of flour 
to the millers as between Montreal and, say, Saskatoon, of anywhere from 
25 to 35 cents; and the price of bread is selling every bit as cheap in 
Montreal as in western Canada, and, particularly, in Alberta. I understand 
it is cheaper in Windsor than Alberta, and yet they are paying more for 
wheat here than they are there. I want to clear up if there was this differ- 
ential to the milling industry. This 52 cents, to me—I think the evidence 
is clear—in no way caused an increase in the price of bread, or should not. 


Mr. RIppDEL: I was asked that question by the Canadian press at the 
time we made the change in policy, Mr. Chairman. The increase in the price 
of wheat of 53 cents would only affect the price of a loaf of bread by an 
increase of less than one-tenth of a cent.. So, I told them that this increase 
of 52 cents in no way, in itself, justified an increase in the price of bread. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have one other question under the heading of 
the impact on the milling industry. At page 2 you go on to say: 
By regulation, the board is required to sell wheat for domestic 
consumption at the same price as it sells wheat for export within 
the terms of the international wheat agreement. - 


Mr. RIpDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This interests me to this extent: If Canada is 
restricted under the international wheat agreement, to the extent it must 
sell wheat on the domestic market at the same level as it sells it on the inter- 
national market, why is not the United States restricted to that same extent? 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand they sell wheat pretty well for anything. 
they like. 

Mr. HornNER (Acadia): Why is not that same restriction placed on them 
~ there, or is it? 

Mr. RippEL: This is the policy of the Canadian government and has 
nothing to do with the international wheat agreement itself or the United 
States. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I thought it did, by the reading of that statement. 

Mr. Rippet: No, that is merely the provision made in our regulations 
by the government, that wheat sold for domestic consumption in Canada 
would be sold at the same price as we offer wheat for sale under the terms 
of the international wheat agreement.. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I misunderstood that statement. 


- 
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Mr. RIDE: Mr. Chairman,’ I would like iy read the regulation, the 
Canadian wheat board regulation No. 6. This is domestic wheat: 

(1) The board shall sell wheat except Amber Durum wheat to 
millers, processors, manufacturers, dealers and others hereinafter 
referred to as purchasers for domestic requirements in Canada at the 
same price as the board sells wheat of the same grade to persons pur- 
chasing such wheat under the international wheat agreement. 

(2) The board may in its discretion sell Amber Durum wheat to 
such purchasers for domestic requirements in Canada at prices in excess 
of the prices at which the board sells the same grade of Amber Durum 
wheat to persons purchasing such wheat under the international wheat 
agreement. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of this section the board may 
sell to said purchasers for domestic requirements in Canada for the 
purpose of absorbing changes in values of inventories resulting from 
fluctuations in the price of wheat during the crop year such amount 
of wheat as the board may deem advisable at prices and on terms 
fixed by the board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I see where I had my misunderstanding. When 
you turned it off it said “by regulation”, and you say, “within the terms of 
the international wheat agreement’. I thought the regulation was in the 
terms of the international wheat agreement but, apparently, it is the regula- 
tions of the board. 

The CHAIRMAN: Berra shall we go on to page 6 of the supplementary 
report? 

Mr. McInTosH: I have one more supplementary question. You are selling 
wheat to western Canadian millers for less than at the lakehead. Although 


_ the foreign buyers have to pay $1.61 there is nothing in the act which says 


you can sell it for less than you charge foreign buyers, but you cannot sell 
it for more. Is that it? 

Mr. McNamara: Actually, the situation is when we sell to a mill at 
Saskatoon wheat shipped from Maidstone, we deduct the freight from Fort 
William to Maidstone which is based on the Crowsnest pass rates. They do 
not get the benefit of the export rate on the movement when they have 
to move it from the mill. 


Mr. EARL: 


For market reasons Board asking prices for grades of Amber Durum 
wheat followed a different trend than asking prices for grades of Red 
Spring wheat. The following table shows monthly average Board quota- 
tions for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum, along with high and low prices 
recorded each month from May 12, 1958 to May 15, 1959. All prices 
are basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur: 


High — Low Average 
(dollars per bushel) 

INDY er Lite DOCS outa cent ers Mean asatse oral uae af 1.932 1:922 1.9324 
SEY EB i Fey Re RETRY ae 2 i RR Ota 1.922 1 ‘O13 1.923 
"EL y Miele ame RP ita: ARGS af PE Te GR aa pe ae ABO tog 1.921 1.912 1.92 
WATEAR RE eter rake ne Eg Ya ie A ed 6 ts hemi 1.942 1.923 1.93 
PL CMUOT Cat Oe in Jer wns ARON Uinta d ass eee 1.964 1.942 1.953 
SSP SQEE. CNR as Ue, RE AL TAM EO. Ge oes 1.954 1.853 1.90 
ANT OMNIGI Orah daar ek, Se TAN are 2 aNE bag. eo inlays 1.86 1.854 1.853 
PAOD GD aah, Wo ee des Oran bers hs plays Soa Dns 1.854 1.842 pm 845 
ericmrr ed ODT, Stes ae eae ge ok ors ba a wee 1.913 1.85 1.853 
PROTA sale fa igh, 20, Tek IE AS te he | ial ns Smeg hein 1.93% 1.91% 1.925 
WPRPATONAE sw ee phon roa ro ey a State 1.923 1.91 1.91? 
EAE ide tr SLR oa RS Pee OW ee A Soles 1.91 1.893 1.905 
Wa lets ae aS ares hah cid oye eee oi thes 1.902 1.90 1.903 
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As shown by the above table Board asking prices for No. 1 C.W. 
Amber Durum fluctuated within narrow limits during the period from 
May through September, 1958. 


In October, 1958 a major adjustment in Board asking prices for No. 1 
C.W. Amber Durum was effected as asking prices moved downward by 
close to 10 cents per bushel. Following this adjustment, Board asking 
prices for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum remained slightly above or below 
the level of $1.85 per bushel until January 30, 1959. At this time Board 
asking prices for Durum grades were increased as part of the general 
adjustment in Lakehead pricing which has been previously described. 
During the balance of the selling period of the Pool, asking prices for 
No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum ranged between $1.932 and $1.892 per bushel. 

Throughout the period under review Board asking prices for Amber 
Durum grades were the same for domestic use, for registration under 
the International Wheat Agreement and for sales on a Class II basis. 

The following table shows the range of Board asking prices for the 
principal grades of Durum wheats during the selling period of the 1957- 


58 Pool: 
Range of Board Asking Prices 
High Low 
(dollars per bushel) 
Non 2-0W. Amber Durttins / iG oree nance gait se Anes 1.954 1.812 
Nees (CW AmbersDurtims25 ca neato en eee atin. bee 1.814 1.672 
xtra No..4-0;W Amber Durum? ane aie aan a es 1.804 1.673 
Nos. GCUWVAmber Durie hs Pee oe Caer aioe nae 1522 1.432 


Demand for Durum grades of wheat was focused on No. 2 C.W., 
No. 3 C.W., and Extra No. 4 C.W. Amber Durums, and Board asking 
prices for these grades were maintained in a reasonably close relation 
with each other. ; } 
A different situation prevailed in respect to No. 4 C.W. Amber 
Durum. To effect sales, Board asking prices for this grade had to be 
maintained at a substantial discount under asking prices for higher grades 
of Durums. Reflecting market factors, the selling discount on No. 4 — 
C.W. Amber Durum under No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum was 43 cents per 
bushel on May 12, 1958 when the 1957-58 Pool came under sale and 
very wide selling discounts prevailed until the closing date of the Pool 
on May 15, 1959. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with 8? 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Could the board explain how Durum wheat is 
used? Does it go into flour or macaroni? 


Mr. McNamara: It is usually for macaroni purposes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Spaghetti? haere 7 £56 J 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; the top Biggs Five and six Durum usually is sold : 
as feed wheat. Recor eer eee a ale 2 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: While there was a SHene fluctuation in’ prices, was there 
any noticeable change in the marketing of Durum? Did it follow a trend that 
- when the price went down you were able. to. capture. more markets?: 
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Mr. McNamara: Yes; especially as far as 4. C.W. Amber Durum was 
concerned, which is not a quality grain. It is no better than a lot of the 
Durum wheat available in many other countries in the world. We have to 
compete directly with these lower qualities. Our numbers 2 and 3 C.W. Durum 
are premium grades and are marketed pretty well exclusively in Switzerland 
and Germany where they recognize the quality factor. However, in order 
to compete with other Durums, we had to sharply lower the price of 4 C.W. 
in order to try to realize sales. Although we have had a good year in Durum, 
our exports this year will be one of the highest ever recorded. We have about 
three years’ requirements in supply at the present time. 


Mr. KoORCHINSKI: Is our standard of Durum wheat higher than the other 
countries in the world? 


Mr. McNamara: Our 1, 2 and 3 Durum wheat is the best in the world. It 
is as good as anybody’s and we say it is the best. 


Mr. McIntosu: I have a question about freight rates and this differential. 
Does the pool lose money on wheat which they sell at St. Lawrence ports? 


Mr. McNamara: No sir. It works this way: we raised the price at Fort 
William by 5 and 3 cents, so the pool benefits to the extent that we sell for 
the domestic markets, and to the extent that we sell for direct shipment from 
the lakehead overseas, by the full 5 and & cents. But on the wheat which 
moves all water via transfer Ports east, the benefit is less. The Port does not 
benefit on the wheat we move by rail. However we gain on the all water 
shipments and the overall pool benefits. We are securing for the producers 
the benefit of the seaway to the extent of 2 or 3 cents a bushel under present 
- circumstances. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: What percentage of our grains are in the 1, 2, and 3 
categories. 


Mr. McNamara: We can get that information for you. We will have it 
for you in just a minute. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): You will find it on page 1. 
Mr. Earu: No, on page 6, under Durum, 7.55 per cent. 


Mr. McNamara: Oh, we are back in the other report where, at page 6, 
under grade pattern you will see that numbers 1 to 4 Durum (including extra 
four Durum) show a percentage of 7.55 of our total wheat handling. We have 
the wheat all in together. There were 28 million odd bushels of number 1 to 4 
including extra 4 Durums delivered. | 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: That includes four, and Mr. McNamara mentioned that 
our grades 1 to 3 are in it. 


Mr. McNamara: In this particular crop year we can get the actual break- 
down for you, but there was very little number 1 Durum, and a limited 
quantity of 2 and 3, extra 4, and 4 C.W. delivered. But in this past year that has 
been reversed, and the pool carry-over is going to be number 2 and number 3 
Durum. We again will have a carry-over of quality Durum, not of low grade 
Durum. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now proceed with item 8? 
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| Mr. EARL: 
8. Exports 


The following table shows Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
from May, 1958 to April, 1959, a period of time which approximates the 
selling period of the 1957-58 Pool Account: | 


1958-59 1957-58 


(million bushels) 


MSY ODS! hia SUS SGA thee ba shales eaters Fe eee wea 39.0 2323 
PUIVER ire bso a aed Git ea ae Rice Rea a Oty ee 30.8 254 
PLY las aes Re PRET pony ra MIA Neng ae fed Ei yt Ie eg 25°56 Pe ESS 
POUCA yo Se A cle pM eiet ie peels ua See 25.6 27.4 
Dep eEMbern Wher Pay Sas eae ines eae eae 18°83 24.2 
OOCIO DEL” eh. a aht chwlode es Gene rare ee ere. 20.2, 21a a= 
November oo 250.04 A rang RAC SNe, SUS A ele me at a Se WE 31.2 
MOCOMIDON Haken ret: CS ae Pe IN Ta Uae 535 His pa + 
PARUALTY 1 OOS ee Ns Ween olka nea, Lea PAW at 22.0 
WED LUST iL as Hw eae a eee ote a ee ee eee z 2027 78 Bog 
its Bey af cd o bg Wok ame cer es aiatigr Sy Mame cre yeme hg, ake fo RCA Tyla Ha 21.11 = 2ace 
PGE Eis ee iat ah ean ee eee pean Ome ET RR TIa 22.22 VA a iF 
EEPOLERD | lose''a so: 1k RSOR ge IN a mie tis a 301.9 291.5. 


As shown by the above table exports of wheat (including flour) 
from May, 1958 to April, 1959 amounted to 301.9 million bushels as 
compared with 291.5 million bushels during the corresponding months 
of the previous year. 

Exports of wheat (including flour) were at a high level during 
May, June and July, 1958. Apart from the month of September, 19587, 
exports were well maintained throughout the balance of the period 
under review. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on item 8? If not, let us 
proceed with item 9. 


Mr. EARL: 
9. General Comment 


Following a satisfactory level of exports of wheat and flour during 
the May-July period of 1958 a new set of factors commenced to influence 
the international wheat position at the start of the crop year 1958-59. 
Of great importance was the level of international wheat production in 
1958. For the second year in succession Western Europe harvested a 
bumper wheat crop. Wheat production in France, while smaller than > 
in 1957, was above average. During the present crop year France 
has continued to export low-grade wheat, offsetting these exports 
with imports of Durums and milling grades of wheat, supplied in part 
by Tunis and Algeria. Wheat production in Italy increased sharply, 
thereby permitting Italy to enter the export market in substantial 
volume. With the exception of Ireland, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia, 
wheat production in 1958 was in excess of, or compared favourably 
with, 1957 production in all countries in Western Europe. There are 
indications that the U.S.S.R. harvested a very large wheat crop in 1958. In 

1 Subject to revision. ‘ 


2 No wheat shipments were made from Pacific Coast ports between August 21, 1958 and 
September 24, 1958, due to the strike of Longshoremen. 
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addition to substantial shipments of wheat to Eastern European countries, 
the U.S.S.R. has increased exports to Western Europe during the 
present crop year. Wheat production in Asia was well maintained in 
spite of smaller harvests in India and Syria. Production in North 
Africa exceeded production in 1957. 

Of particular interest were production trends in traditional export- 
ing countries. The 1958 Canadian wheat crop was of moderate 
proportions and not greatly different to the 1957 production. The 
greatest change occurred in the United States. The 1958 production is 
estimated at 1,462,219,000.0 bushels as compared with 950,662,000.0 
bushels in 1957; a production gain of slightly over 500 million bushels. 
The existence of record wheat stocks in the United States at the com- 
mencement of the crop year 1958-59 was a market factor of increasing 
importance. Argentina harvested a crop slightly larger than in 1957. 
Following an adverse growing season in 1957, Australia produced an 
above average wheat crop in 1958 and returned as a normal exporter. 

In summary, the international wheat supply position in 1958-59 
reflects a continuance of a high level of production in importing countries, 
a phenomenal increase in production and stocks in the United States, 
a full recovery of production in Australia, normal production in 
Argentina and increased production in the U.S.S.R., resulting in larger 
wheat shipments to Western Europe. 

United States disposal programmes continued to be an important 
factor in international trade in wheat. These programmes gained in 
momentum in the latter part of the selling period of the 1957-58 Pool. 
Of particular importance is the disposal of wheat and other grains under 
the revised barter programme announced in November, 1958. 

As the crop year 1958-59 progressed the international wheat market 
became increasingly competitive, reflecting larger available supplies in 
all exporting countries with the exception of Canada and France. 

The excellent milling quality of Canadian wheat from the 1957 and 
1958 crops played an important part in the maintenance of Canadian 
exports. 

The level of commercial sales of wheat was well maintained during 
the selling period of the 1957-58 Pool. In addition, the export move- 
ment of wheat and flour was materially increased by the action of 
the Government of Canada in continuing measures of assistance to 
Colombo Plan countries and to the United Nations Relief Works Agency. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 


Mr. KorcHInski: I do not know whether or not this is a fair comment. 
However, under the heading, general comments, I will make a general 
comment. 


I am thinking about the new milling processes which were developed and 


how they will affect the Canadian position in the future. I understand that 


wheat of lower protein content will be used in the production of bread. I am 
wondering what our position will be in the future. Will we still be able to say 
that our wheat is the best and that you have to use it in mixing in order to 
bring up the quality? ; 


Mr. McNamara: This is a development which we are watching with keen 
interest. Our research laboratory, particularly under the board of grain com- 
missioners, is studying and watching the situation very carefully. We are not 
prepared to admit that the improvement in milling technique will be such that 
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it will replace quality. I am satisfied that as long as we can continue to 
produce quality wheat in Canada we will find markets in competition with any 
other producing done in the world. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next item is 1957-1958 pool account—oats. It consists 
mostly of tables and statistics and concludes he general comment. Is it 
agreeable to take this as read? . 

Agreed. 

1957-58 Pool Account—Oats 
1. Receipts and Disposition 


RECEIPTS 

Receipts of oats in the 1957-58 Oats Pool were 60,389,754.5 bushels.* 
This total included 57,849,713.5 bushels delivered by producers from 
August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958; an additional 41.0 bushels acquired from 
other than producers; and .2,540,000.0 bushels transferred from the 1956- 
57 Pool Account to the 1957-58 Pool Account. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 

Completed sales from the 1957-58 Pool Account from August 1, 1957 
to February 27, 1959 were 46,314,584.7 bushels. On February 27, 1959 
unsold stocks of oats in the 1957-58 Pool amounted to 14,075,169.8 
bushels, of which 10,468,000.0 bushels were covered by sales of futures. 


These stocks and futures contracts were transferred to the 1958-59 Pool — 


Account in accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act. Stocks of cash oats were transferred at the Board’s 
quoted prices for the grades concerned on the closing date of the Pool; 
namely, February 27, 1959, less one cent per bushel for subsequent carry- 
ing charges and market risk. Futures were transferred on the basis of 
market closing quotations for the relevant futures on February 27, 
1959. The transfer was approved by Order in Council P.C. 1959- 411, 
April 3, 1959. 


2. 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1957-58 Pool 
Account from August 1, 1957 to the closing date of the Pool, February 


27, 1959: 
Bushels 
1. Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1957, to July. 
BIG AIDS (Bs SOS aha ye Od SEL an RR cana « 57,849, 713.5 ~ 
(b) Oats otherwise acquired) +)? o\"ieeen we ees 41.0 
(c) Purchased from 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats. 2,540 ,000.0 
‘Lotealosts- acquired sss. 720k ais ce 60 , 389 , 754.5 
(Value) (Value) 
Ae ORb OLOnte DOOUITE 280 2 sa Saha Bee ee atts Leer a aaa. coy hn ae $33 , 588, 144.15 


3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1957 to February 27, 1959 $31,346,785.38 
Transferred to 1958-59 Pool Account as at February 27, 


A OR FG, Sue, in, ae Pe ee 9,967 , 418.82 
—_— or eee 
4.. Gross surplus as at February 27, 1959.............. Pepe et tt 7, 726,060.05 


* Pool receipts were revised downward by 57.0 bushels as compared with receipts shown on 
Page 18 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1957-58, 
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Bushels 
5. Operating costs—August T 1957 to He beaary a7, 1959: 
(a) Carrying charges, including terminal storage... 5,179,699 .92. 
(b) Interest and bank COATES Sk UC: Ay ps 198 ,996.99 
(c) Freight recovery on export oats............. ( 49 , 606.28) 
(d) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges. . 12,391.51 
(e) pe ae and aesriie expenses......... 255 , 907.21 


Rak SEPSIS AE OR BO OU an 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats, as at 
OD IMIAE Yada KOO ice ea Se een hc Ree emt Casale net tRe $ 2,128,670.70 


1 Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur. 


2 For details of transfer see above. 


3. Operating Costs 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 Oats Pool, including 
carrying charges, amounted to $5,597,389.35. 

The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges which 
amounted to $5,179,699.92, or 8.954 cents per bushel on producer deli- 
veries. Interest and bank charges amounted to $198,996.99. Adminis- 
trative costs amounted to $255,907.21, or .4424 cent per bushel. Broker- 
age and Clearing Association charges were $12,391.51. Freight recoveries 
on oats shipped to the Pacific Coast ports amounted to $49,606.28. 


4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


The surplus in the 1957- 58 Oats Pool for distribution to tamale was 
as follows: 


| Surplus on operations of the Board as at February 27, PORO aN neh ed ia, $ 2,128,670.70 
Dedaeos: Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy..............-. $20,933 61 
Most of issuing final payment: 024. ee. 47,440.68 
am APONTE eT 68,374.29 
. 2,060 , 296.41 
Add: Additional interest earned after February 27, 1959............ 12,130.51 
Surplus for final distribution to producers...........0.0 0000s ce eevee eens $ 2,072 ,426.92 


As shown by the preceding table the final surplus for distribution 
to producers amounted to $2,072,426.92. On producers’ marketings of 
57,849,713.5 bushels, the average final payment was 3.582 cents per 
bushel, 


The following table shows initial payments, final payments and 
prices realized by producers (basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur) 
for the principal grades of oats delivered to the Board in 1957-58 after 
deducting Board operating costs, including carrying charges in country 
and terminal elevators and Board administrative expenses: 


Initial Final Realized 
Payment! Payment? Price! 


(cents per bushel) 


Wie oe Liomada VRPSUEFD . «Seg oo ad vig os ea 60 7.369 67.369 
DIG ee ME TIBEI AVY CRLORY id be te capke Ce lie inn eet 57 4.179 61.179 
ets TO Od cal he eh Pee ew ate oe cache ak a De 3.639 60.639 
Duties Pa a ee ee a Se cae Ly a bes har 55 3.164 58.164 
INMRe CASE Ea SCR ee CE NO od ay nie ahi ss ele y 50 6.088 56.088 
Dil POR: Sh ae ik ta PE Paty SiON ete Oh BT 45 7.347 52.347 
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The final payment on the 1957-58 Oats Pool was approved by Order 
in Council P.C. 1959-412, April 3, 1959. The issuance of the final pay- — 
ment cheques to Peaducens commenced on ees 20, 1959 and was com- 
pleted on April 24, 1959. 


b. Ripe bases and Sales 

The following table shows Board purchases and net sales of oats, 
by months, and stocks of oats held by the Board at the end of each 
month for the account of the 1957-58 Pool: 


Unsold 
Purchases Sales . Stocks 
(bushels) 

NEW LUOTOUES LOH Y ie Sea nie ele ee ESOL | Rape Nay CR 2,286 , 853.0 — 2 , 286 , 853 .0 
BIFMCHIMEE hl Sy sad ica MOE te 9,381, 661.1 — 11,668,514.1 
CLONE ass hE ee mcins Peo Lie ween Bc ee 6,780 ,070.2 — 18,448 584.3 
IMOVEIDQED Sessa War in ee ee gD 5 ,038.187.4 —: 235486072. ¢ 
WECEMED OF aie 6 Note oe 3,177,979.6 93 , 168.1 26, 511558322 
ORLUATY NUOS sects Melati iarehe al a we 3,028 ,046.7 87 ,045.3 29,512 ,584.6 
1 veh aN gc MCA eR aa GRE WA edie OR AB NA yas 1,700 , 407.0 97 ,465.6 31, 185,526.) 
VLR TOE arate ate eho ses PET eee oe eee PES IS IT Le 49, 759.8 32 , 883,943 ..9 
STAN AS ed ytd aka etal We ae Lee cae ree 1,852 ,914.8 783,888.1 33,952,970.6 
VALE dt sa Saab nen ea ee hs Bao 6,343, 192.71 9 ,343,857.0° 30,952,306.3 
PUNE Ga eee KES, igh te Fi ciate Shige Rb gas ae eae 6,409 ,312.2 21,983 ,053.6 15,378 , 564.9 
ALVIS Mites a Ts he Ae MNS BR ch ane Me OA 12, 5125002. 1 3,067 ,941.0 24, 883 ,576.0 
PIP USE ber eek oot. bie ea wee, _ 1, 226, 508.7 23 ,657 ,067.3 
DENTE ME tain soe ne cana RUAN eon, es 371 ,348.7 23 , 285 ,718.6 
ete Redes Seis See eee nbs we cee 5 tlhe — 4,917,749.6 18,367, 969.0 
INO mem Dene se. Ne: ets ieedvee Sle — 1,339,078.1 17 ,028, 890.9 
DeCeMDer Servi. ee Witte ae wie 1,574,519.4 15,454 ,371:5 
arama! OBOE TNO! ore I hen ae ait 8,892,790 .2 6,561,581.3 

PCa PUA TY tree shay Ae, Carat ak tae A lao 2 i 6, 561), 581. 37 — 


60,389, 754.5 60,389, 754.5 


Includes 2,540,000 bushels purchased from the 1956-57 Pool Account on a flat basis. 
*Includes adjustments required to close the 1957-58 Pool Account as at February 27, 1959. 


The above table shows the pattern of Board purchases and sales 
for the account of the 1957-58 Pool. During the period from August 
through November, 1957 all sales were for the account of the 1956-57 
Pool. From December through April, 1958 Board sales were principally 
for the account of the 1956-57 Pool which was closed as at May 9, 
1958. During this period, however, small sales of oats were made for 
the account of the 1957-58 Pool. These sales consisted of grades of 
oats which could not be supplied from remaining stocks in the 1956-57 
Pool. With the opening of navigation in the spring of 1958 substantial 
sales were made from the 1957-58 Pool. In August and September 
sales were light but improved during October. Only moderate sales 
were effected in November and December. . 


Early in 1959 the level of sales improved, enabling the 1957- 38 
Pool Account to be closed as at February 27, 1959. 


Bs ME TCU: 

The following table shows monthly average Board ‘eres for 
No. 1 Feed Oats, along with high and low prices recorded each month 
from May 11, 1958 to February 27, 1959. All prices are basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur: or 
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- High Low Average 


( cents per bushel) 


Wy eo Ode he ore anes Vee ee 652 643 64% 
ALTE T Se ANSP fe. tng an aA cP Pla hag a 714 (653 662 
1 pl a? Yee hh SOR AS on cay te EW CERRY I gn He es OR 76% 713 73% 
PINE Weed bce eT Coos aR ANAS Wen er eco, 743 71 73 

(Soha dat. 22 hee iad battnette apt eerie asd aehpiy Spe 7a er eg Be 72 68 703 
CEOS Ke I ae oN IE Pe eek eek 69 67¢ 681 
INOWOMRDET de yd Meee Oe Png rite Thin Voie 68 67 673 
DOPE MET ORCI AL aU Oa ye ea uly sear nin | 694 674 682 
Femi 10BO i or eee eh) She ig ee 703 694 704 
DC UMUAES foe ees Men ke Wa ea ay ato. i aeee © 72 70 713 


The weakness in oats markets in the early part of 1958 continued 
through the month of May. In June and July prices strengthened under 
the influence of the 1958 growing season and improved demand. During 
the fall months of 1958 Board quoted prices for oats declined ‘steadily. 
A moderate recovery in prices was recorded in’ the three-month period 
prior to the closing of the 1957-58 Pool. 


7. General Comment 

Marketing conditions during the selling period of the 1957-58 Oats 
Pool closely paralleled those of the 1956-57 Pool. Price levels were much 
the same and demand remained limited. The surplus for distribution to 
producers was due primarily to the reduced initial payments which 
came into effect on August 1, 1957, rather than to market factors. 


Throughout the duration of the 1957-58 Oats Pool there was a 
continuous surplus of oats in commercial positions over and beyond 
possible export and domestic demand. This fact not only affected the 
selling prices for oats but also added substantially to carrying charges 
paid by the Pool. Total operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 Pool, 
including carrying charges, amounted to $5,597,389.35, or 9.676 cents 
per bushel. 


During the selling period of the 1957-58 Pool there was a marked 


reduction in the rate of utilization of western oats. For the period from 


May 1958 to February exports of oats were 12.3 million bushels as 
compared with 23.8 million bushels in the preceding corresponding 
months. The decline was largely in shipments to the United States. At 
the same time the rate of utilization of western oats in the domestic 
market declined moderately. The effect of the decline in the utilization 
of oats was lessened by the fact that the volume of oats delivered to the 
1957-58 Pool was the smallest in recent years. 

Of a more constructive nature is the fact that during the first half 
of the crop year 1958-59 a reduction in commercial stocks of oats was 
effected and farm stocks declined sharply. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated that stocks of oats on western forms on March 31, 
1959 were 135 million bushels as compared with 201 million bushels 
on March 31, 1958. These stocks, of course, include oats for seed and 
substantial stocks required for feeding purposes on farms, as well as 
surplus oats available for marketing. 

Of total sales of 60,389,754.5 bushels, 47,875,000.0 bushels were 
sold in the futures market. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In this general comment it says: 
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The level of commercial sales of wheat was rel maintained during 
the selling period of the 1957-1958 pool. 


Is the consumption of wheat going down or up in Canada today in the 
domestic scene? 


Mr. McNamara: So far as the domestic market is concerned, it is relatively 
constant disregarding the increase in population. The actual consumption per 
person appears to be going down, but the volume is relatively constant so 
far as wheat sales in Canada are concerned for milling purposes. ~ 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But we are using less per person. 
Mr. McNAMARA: Yes. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): How does the board arrive at its price for oats in 
Canada? If my neighbour sells oats to the elevator in my district and I want 
to buy those oats from the elevator how do you arrive at the price? 


Mr. McNamara: The oats are purchased for pooling purposes at the initial 
payment guaranteed by the government. Our purchasing price to the producer 
in the first instance is the initial payment price. To the extent we can sell at 
a better level after deducting cost, it is reflected in the final payment. This 
previous year there was no final payments in oats, but this year we had a small 
payment. When you buy oats from the elevator you are buying it back from 
the board at our selling level, not our initial buying. The profit we realize 
on that sale will be reflected in the final payment to the purchaser. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: The government, to quite an extent, states the price. 


Mr. McNamara: Under marketing conditions that have prevailed for the 
past two years that is correct. As a matter of fact, the initial payment price 
two years ago was higher than we were able to realize on the sale of oats, and 
treasury took a loss of $2 million-odd. It became a guarantee price. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): As a matter of fact, I understand we have 
exported to the United States a considerable amount of our oats. Is that so 
this year? 


Mr. McNAMara: Sale of oats to the United States which is the principle 
market for our oats, has been very disappointing this year. That is mainly due 
to the fact that the American produce not only a large crop of oats, quantity- 
wise, but the quality is exceedingly good and the oats is quite comparable with 
our oats, and so their demand for our oats was reduced. Our marketing to 
the United States was particularly disappointing this year. To some extent the 
new to the United States is not going to be as good; and we are hopeful we 
will regain our position in this market in the coming months. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What do we consider important, seed or feed? 


Mr. McNamara: Mainly feed; although we have a good quality of Canadian 
seed which is merchandised in the United States. The race horses in the 
United States prefer our oats to their own oats, and we sell it to them. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What per cent of our oats is going to the 
United States this year? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, I think we have a figure on that, and we wile vive 
it to you in a minute. It is a relatively small share this year, as compared to 
last year. The overseas demand this year and overseas shipments this year are . 
higher; but the home exports are down considerably. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the committee that Mr. Riddel i gots 
read the general comment? 


s 
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Mr. McInTOSH: I have a question on page 8, under disposition of stocks and 
_ the statement is made: 

Stocks of cash oats were transferred at the Board’s quoted prices 
for the grades concerned on the closing date of the pool; namely, 
February 27, 1959, less one cent per bushel for subsequent carrying 
charges and market risk. 

What do you mean by ‘market risk’? 

Mr. McNamara: In making a transfer we transfer and buy from an old 
pool and sell to the new pool; and we have to determine a price. In this 
particular pool we decided we should protect the new pool by transferring it 
at one cent below the current market price in effect that day. We have to 
-make an allowance for market charges. We do not make any wheat transfer 
because there is no provision for the federal government to carry the charges. 
We make an allowance for the cost on the market of oats until it is merchan- 
dised and until we make the transfer. — 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Is the protein content of our oats higher than 
that of the American? 

Mr. McNamara: It is weight per bushel and the protein content does not 
_affect it. 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): But the protein cortent should affect its 
value. | 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. On this question of oat movement, up until June 10 
our exports of oats furing the current crop year to the United States have only 
been 1.3 million bushels compared to 19.6 million bushels last year at a similar 
date. Our total exports of oats during the crop year are 6.6 million bushels 
compared to 23.1 million this date last year. 

We have had a very disappointing experience in merchandising oats this 
year, except to the domestic market. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Does it look as if it is going to go over into 
the next year? 

Mr. McNamara: It may do. The farm disposal of oats has been exception- 
ally heavy this year, and the over-all position in oats will not be serious. 
The latest estimate we have from elevator agents still indicates that only 
25 million bushels are being held on farms. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That is a very low figure. I do not see anywhere 
where there is a cost price on oats other than this initial payment or final 
payment, or realized payment. Cost, say, down here in Ontario to the farmer 
who wishes to buy oats: what is the price of that, in comparison? I know what 
it is in western Canada. 

Mr. McNamara: Basis in store Fort William Port Arthur, plus the cost of 
forwarding to the various markets in eastern Canada, plus the mark-up. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the price Fort William/Port Arthur? 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Riddel points out less the freight subsidy paid by the 
federal government. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I realize that. 

Mr. McNamara: In merchandizing oats the board sells basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, plus the cost of forwarding. They take the cats, move 
them and sell them competitively in the eastern Canada markets. We do not 
make any shipments of oats in the name of the board to the eastern Canada 
markets. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): What is the price, Fort William? 


Mr. McNamara: I can give it to you. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is this the price on page 10? 

Mr. McNamara: Feed oats on June 10—the last card I have before me— 
the asking price was 70 cents a bushel, basis in store Fort William; on the 
seed oats, 67 cents per bushel. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It appears that the consumption of wheat per capita is 
going down in Canada, and wheat products are probably the cheapest food 
that Canadians have today. Is there any place in the regulations of the wheat 
board for you to advertise and point that out to the consumers in Canada? 

Mr. McNamara: Oh, yes, we have full authority under our act to engage 
in a program of that kind. I think the thing would be for you and I to convince 
our wives that we should eat more bread. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): The regulations are there, but you do not spend 
any amount of money on advertising? 


Mr. McNamara: No, we have not. Our agents do a considerable amount 
of advertising in their own name in the various markets of the world; but 
within Canada we, as a board, do not do any advertising. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 7, General comment. 
Mr. Earu: This next section deals with general comment: 


Marketing conditions during the selling period of the 1957-58 Oats 
Pool closely paralleled those of the 1956-57 Pool. Price levels were 
much the same and demand remained limited. The surplus for distribu- 
tion to producers was due primarily to the reduced initial payments 
which came into effect on August 1, 1957, rather than to market factors. 

Throughout the duration of the 1957-58 Oats Pool there was a 
continuous surplus of oats in commercial positions over and beyond 
possible export and domestic demand. This fact not only affected the 
selling prices for oats but also added substantially to carrying charges 
paid by the Pool. Total operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 Pool, 
including carrying charges, amounted to $5,597, 389. 35, or 9.676 cents per 
bushel. 

During the selling period of the 1957-58 Pool there was a marked 
reduction in the rate of utilization of western oats. For the period from 
May 1958 to February 1959 exports of oats were 12.3 million bushels 
as compored with 23.8 million bushels in the preceding corresponding 
months. The decline was largely in shipments to the United States. At 
the same time the rate of utilization of western oats in the domestic 
market declined moderately. The effect of the decline in the utilization 
of oats was lessened by the fact that the volume of oats delivered to the 
1957-58 Pool was the smallest in recent years. 

Of a more constructive nature is the fact that during the first half 
of the crop year 1958-59 a reduction in commercial stocks of oats was 
effected and farm stocks declined sharply. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated that stocks of oats on western farms on March 31, 
1959 were 135 million bushels as compared with 201 million bushels on 
March 31, 1958. These stocks, of course, include oats for seed and sub- 
stantial arla required for feeding purposes on farms, as well as Sirens 
oats available for marketing. 

Of total sales of 60,389,754.5 bushels, 47,875,000.0 bushels were sold 
in the futures market. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any comments? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It appears that the operating costs are rather high, 
nearly 10 cents a bushel. I wonder if it could be explained what is taken in _ 


ie 
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on these costs. The farmer receives anywhere from 45 cents to 50 cents a 
bushel and that operating cost of 10 cents looks high. 

Mr. McNamara: It is mostly carrying charges. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The charges of the elevator company. 

Mr. McNamara: Storage and interest. The fact is a lot of oats delivered 
by producers under the quota has been carried for a considerable period of 
time. So far as oats are concerned, the government is not sharing the storage 
costs so all the costs go back to the producer. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, oats that have been in elevators, 
and I imagine there is quite a bit? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): So year after year after year it is mounting and 
quite a bit of oats are involved. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. For some time we have been carrying an abnormally 
large quantity of oats in commercial storage, and it affects the operating costs. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Has it ever been thought that it might be a good 
idea to put this oats on sale to local farmers? I know some question of this 
came up last year when it was considered a drought year was in the making 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It was felt that some of this oats could be 
sold out of the elevators in these local points at a reduced price or an agreed 
price. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not know the particular incident to which you refer, 
but generally we have felt, as I previously mentioned, that the stock of oats 
in commercial visible position is larger than normal. On several occasions we 
have been almost close enough to do business in the American market and 
this has encouraged us to believe the oats will start moving, and we are 
again in the same position today. The Americans today are showing quite an 
interest in our oats and we are hoping within the next few months that there 
will be considerable movement and the situation will be corrected. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, there was no oats moved through 
this federal assistance to Saskatchewan and Manitoba; there was no oats sold 
to local points? 

Mr. McNamara: At our regular price, but nothing at concessional prices. 

Mr. McINtTosH: May I call it six o’clock; that clock is slow. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNamara has made a suggestion that as there is 
very little more to do perhaps we could finish it. — 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Let us finish it then. 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): I think we should adjourn. Are we going 
to have that definition of ‘producer’ tomorrow? : 

Mr. McNamara: We have it ready now, if you would like to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see we are below a quorum, and it is not the wish of the 
committee that we carry on. | 

Mr. McNamara: Could I inquire when the committee will be meeting 
again, as we would like to make arrangements for those who have to stay 
over. 

The CHAIRMAN: At 9.30 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Could we have that definition read into the record before 
we adjourn. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): After we have completed the wheat board, will we 
proceed to the board of grain commissioners? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 
Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, do you wish me to read this definition now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Would it be agreeable if we tabled | 
it as read? 

Mr. McIntosH: How long is it? 

Mr. RIDDEL: One page. 

Mr. ForBES: Why not table it and we will see it in the report. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Let me read it; I want to ask some questions 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I guess it would be better if we left it until the morning, 
if you want it read. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): I suggest then that we have it read in the 
morning. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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Edson), Howe, Korchinski, McIntosh, Nasserden, Noble, Pascoe, Rapp, Régnier, 
Rompré, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Speakman, Stanton, and Thomas. (26) 


In attendance: From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. Mc- 
Namara, Chief Commissioner; W. Riddel, Assistant Chief Commissioner; W. E. 
Robertson, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller; and C. B. Davidson, 
Executive Assistant. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Supplementary Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


Messrs. McNamara and Riddel supplied answers to questions previously 
asked dealing with eligibility of producers for permits, and were further ques- 
tioned. 


The following sections of the Supplementary Report were approved: 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, and Auditors’ Report 


The Committee then reverted to consideration of Part I of the Report of 
_ the Canadian Wheat Board for Crop Year 1957-58. 


The following sections of Part I of the Report were approved: 
8. 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats 

9. 1957-58 Pool Account—Barley 

10. Payment Division 

11. Legal Department 

12. The Canadian Wheat Board 

13. Staff and Officers 

14. Advisory Committee. 


Part II of the Report—Financial Statements (including Exhibits I to VII) 
were approved. 


Part IJI—Auditors’ Report was approved. 


Part IV—Statement of Advance Payments to Producers under the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act—was approved. 


The Addenda to the Annual Report, containing statistical tables I to ZAI, 
was approved. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman expressed his appreciation to 
Mr. McNamara and his officials for their assistance rendered to the Committee. 


At 11 am., the Committee adjourned until 3.00 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(16) 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization resumed at 3.00 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Campbell (Lamibtenchon)y: Charlton, 
Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Hales, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Horner (Jasper- 
Edson), Howe, Korchinski,. Lahaye, McIntosh, Milligan, Nasserden, Rapp, — 
Southam, Speakman, Stanton, and Thomas. (21) 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners: Messrs. S. Loptson, 
Commissioner; W. J. MacLeod, Secretary; E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician; P. 
Fraser, Assistant Chief Grain Inspector; and Dr. G. N. Irvine, Assistant Chief 
Chemist. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the 1958 Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Loptson who, after expressing the regrets 
of Mr. Milner, the Chief Commissioner and of Mr. G. McConnell, Commissioner, 
for being unavoidably absent, then introduced the other officials of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. | 


Mr. Loptson was questioned together with Messrs. Baxter, Fraser and Mac- 
Leod and supplied additional information. 

The following Sections of the Report were approved: 

1. Grain Supplied and Disposition—Crop Year 1957-58 

2. Marketings 

3. Country Elevator Shipments 
4. Terminal Handlings 
5. Eastern Elevator Handlings 
6. Exports 
7. Domestic Usage 
8. Carryover 
9. Licensing and Bonding 
10. Assistant Commissioners 
11. Prosecutions 
12. Defaults 
13. Shortages and Overages, Country Elevators. 
14. Regulations and Orders 
15. Committees on Grain Standards 
Agreed,—That this Committee sit again this evening at 8.15 p.m. 
At 5.50 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.15 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(17) 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonize resumed at 8. 45 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Campbell (Lambton-Kent), Charlton, Cooper, 
Doucett, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Horner (Acadia), Horner (Jasper- 
Edson), Howe, Korchinski, McBain, McIntosh, Milligan, Nasserden, Peters, 
Rapp, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, ‘and Thomas. (22) % 
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In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners: (Same as after- 
noon sitting). : : 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for the year 1958. 


The following sections of the Report were approved: 


16. 
bis 
18. 
re, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
20. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Inspection of Grain 

Research 

Weighing of Grain 
Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
Entomological Investigations 
Terminal and Eastern Complaints 
Complaints on Export Shipments 
Statistics 

Information Program 

Canadian Government Elevators 
Lake Freight Rates 

Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
Organization and Personnel 
Expenditure and Revenue 


Appendices “A” to “K” inclusive and related Tables were approved. 


The Chairman extended to Mr. Loptson and his colleagues the appreciation 
of the Committee for their assistance. 


At 9.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1959. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum. Kindly come to 
order. I shall ask Mr. McNamara to read a table which was requested yes- 
terday, I believe... 

Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board): 
These are just figures that one of the members asked us to make available with 
regard to the grades of Durum that were delivered into the 1957-58 pool. 
These are just working figures, or approximate figures, not completely accurate, 
probably, but I think they will give the committee the information they 
wanted. The pattern of Durum delivery into the pool was as follows: 


No, I CW Amber Durum, 27,000 bushels 

No. 2 CW Amber Durum, 4,550,000 bushels. 

No. 3 CW Amber Durum 11,454,000 bushels. 

Extra 4 CW Amber Durum, 5,900,000 bushels. 

4 CW Amber Durum, 6,500,000 bushels. 

5 CW Amber Durum, 727,000 bushels. 

6 CW Amber Durum, 65,000 bushels. 

And other grades, including off grades, about 320,000 bushels. 


As I stated these are not definite figures, but I think they will indicate 
the pattern of deliveries that I believe you wanted. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: May I have the figure for Number 1 again please? 
Mr. McNAMara: It was 27,265. i 
Now we have another statement which I think was requested. One of 
the members wanted us to the put on the record a statement regarding our 
policy in respect to the issuance of permits. Mr. Riddel will read that state- 
ment. : | . 
Mr. W. RIpDEL (Assistant Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat 
Board): Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a statement: 
In compliance with the provisions of the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, the Board is prepared to issue to an applicant a delivery permit 
book, provided that he is a producer of grain within the meaning of 
the Act and that the land on which his grain is grown is farmed by him 
or for his account and is not included in whole or in part in any permit 
book already issued or cannot be considered as forming part of any 
lands already described in a permit book which are farmed as a unit. 
Each such application is considered on its merits and, where any 
doubt exists as to the right of the applicant to entitlement of a permit 
book, the Board gives consideration to any pertinent evidence furnished 
or available to it. In this regard such factors as evidence of title to 
or lease of the lands, former operations of the lands, particularly where 
a family relationship or a minor is involved, whether or not the grain 
is stored or to be stored separately on the farm or intermingled with 
grain grown on other lands, and other relevant factors which would 
indicate whether or not the lands are farmed as a separate and in- 
dependent entity by a producer of grain within the meaning of the Act 
are taken into consideration. 
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Where doubt still remains as to the eligibility of the applicant, the 
Board would, in all probability, submit the application to its district 
inspector for further investigation on his next visit to the applicant’s 
shipping point and for personal consultation with the applicant. 

The same factors of determination are considered in the investiga- 
tion of any case coming to the attention of the Board where there are 
grounds for belief that a person is the holder of a permit book to which 
he is not legally entitled. If such factors are not considered sufficient 
to establish the right of such person to the permit book, proof may 
be requested of the holder as to the ultimate ownership of proceeds of 
grain delivered under the permit book by reference to banking records 
and the payment of municipal taxes on the lands described in the 
permit book. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like now to refer to the act for a minute and 
give you one or two definitions contained therein. The first is that of actual 
producer. | 

“actual producer” means a producer engaged in the production of the 
grain; ’ 


The definition of producer is: 


“producer” includes as well as an actual producer, any person entitled 
as landlord, vendor or mortgagee, to the grain grown by an actual 
producer, or to any share therein; 


The definition of grain within the meaning of the act is as follows: 
“grain” includes wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed; 


Then, turning now to section 18 of the act, under the heading of permit 
book, section 18 states as follows: 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a producer may require 
the Board to issue a permit book authorizing the delivery of grain 
produced on the land comprising the farm of the producer. 


(2) The actual producer of grain on any land has the prior right 
to possession of the permit book in which such land is described but 
shall make the permit book available to any other producer entitled 
to deliver grain thereunder on the request of such producer. 


Just for clarification, I may say that on the advice of our counsel, we 
consider grain to be the five grains mentioned in the act, namely, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed: and to be a producer of one or other of 
these five grains he must produce them on the land to be described in the 
permit book. 


The other point I was to mention is that provided that the applicant is 


fully eligible in all respects, regardless of the fact that he may be a minor, 
that fact in itself will not preclude him from obtaining a permit book. 


Mr. McINToOSH: Would you please define farm unit? 

Mr. RimppEL: There is no definition in the act. 

Mr. McNamara: Just a second, we may have one. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Perhaps that covers the point. 

Mr. RippEL: There is no definition in the act of a farm unit. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, in what year was that act drafted? ¥, : 


Mr. RIDDEL: The first act was drafted in 1935 and there have been amend- 
ments to the act since then. | 
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Mr. Rapp: We have the definition of a producer. I brought that up 
previously. Since that time, farmers: have raised about 800,000 acres of 
rapeseed. Why should not a producer of rapeseed be classified as a producer? 
According to the definition, producers are only those who raise oats, wheat, 
barley, rye and flax. However, since that time conditions definitely have 
changed. 

Just a few years ago—perhaps a couple of years ago—Canada produced 
over 800,000 acres in rape. Why should not the producer of rape be classified 
as a producer under the act? I think it should be amended or revised. 


Wir RIppEL: In; the opinion of our counsel, Mr. Chairman, it would 
require an amendment to the act to include rapeseed as grain within the 
meaing of the act. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you think that amendment should be made? 


Mr. RippEL: So far as our board is concerned, we do not in any way 
control the delivery of rapeseed or handle the marketing of rapeseed. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But your agents handle it; do they not? 
Mr. RippEL: They handle it independently of the board. 


Mr. Cooper: I fully realize the task which the wheat board has in issuing 
permit books. In some cases, we know there are two or three permit books 
in a family. I, for one, would like to see this problem cleaned up. On the 
other hand, however, the farmer who wants to set up his son cannot buy 
him a whole line of implements and put him on a farm in order for him 
to get a permit book. I think this should be stiffened in some instances, and 
that there should be a little more leniency in respect of the young farmer who 
wants to get started. I think the farmer should be able to get a permit 
book for his son who wants to stay on the farm and become a farmer. We 
are losing a portion of our population on the farms, and some of it is lost 
on that account. 


An Hon. MEMBER: There are other reasons. 
Mr. Cooper: There are some other reasons. 


Mr. RippEL: There was no mention made of implements or ownership 
of farm machinery in this statement. 


Mr. Cooper: There is on the questionnaire which was sent out. 


Mr. McNamara: The question is asked in our questionnaire. At one stage 
we did use the ownership of the implements as one of the criteria. It has 
been pointed out by members of this committee that nowadays that is not 
a fair yardstick to use, because even independent farmers are exchanging 
machinery. It is no longer a factor in the decision. 


Mr. McIntTosH: In respect of the definition of producer, you said, “other 
than any other permit book now issued’”’. We have problems with the permit 
books which you have issued. In some cases, you know, they are entitled 
to separate permit books. I do not think that phrase or clause should be left 
in there because some of the permit books which now are issued will have 
to be changed. In order for the definition to mean anything, I think we have 
to clarify what actually is meant by a farm unit; otherwise, it wipes out 
everything else you have said because you can say at your discretion what 
is a farm unit and we cannot explain to our constituents what a farm unit 
is. In one case it will mean one thing and in another case the opposite. Can 
you say anything on that? 


Mr. McNamara: The only remark I can make is that Garin in the 
act has not defined what is a farm unit. It is left to our judgment. We have 
to exercise our judgment. It is pretty hard to define in language just what 
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our judgment will be. There are so many different cases that we have to 
review them individually in every case and decide to the best of our ability 
on the particular case presented to us. 

Mr. McIntosH: We will just have to keep on fighting the cases the way 
we have in the past. 

Mr. McNamara: I can think of no rule which could be written into the 
statute to deal with all the cases. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Could you give us a rough outline of what you call a 
farm unit, remembering the question Mr. Cooper asked you concerning farmers 
who are trying to get their sons started on farms. : 

Mr. McNamara: I think in the statement we have made this morning we 
have set out the general criteria we use. I do not know how we could expand 
on that. | 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: You indicated that one of the criteria is whether or not 
a farmer pays his own taxes. If he does not have a permit book, he does not 
have his own money and he cannot pay his taxes. 


Mr. RIDDEL: The reference to payment of municipal taxes is in this last 
part where we refer to grounds for believing that a person is a holder of a 
permit book to which he is not legally entitled. In that case, he would deliver 
grain under the permit book and then we might find out he actually paid the 
taxes on the land or that the taxes on the land were actually assessed to him; 
that would be something in the nature of proof that he is the producer under 
the act. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could we have figures indicating, for the last three 
year, for example, how many applications have been turned down on this 
question? 

Mr. McNamara: I am sorry; we do not have a breakdown of that nature 
here. It could be secured, but it would be quite a job to go through all the 
applications. I think, gentlemen, we understand the position. We are very 
conscious of the problem of minors. It is developing more and more. As a board 
we certainly do not want to enforce any regulation which discourages young ~ 
persons in staying on the farms. We are as conscious of the problem as you are. 

On the other hand, we feel we should protect the holders of permits and 
not issue them willy-nilly and have a situation where some families have 
advantages over others. We want to be sure, when a son applies for a permit 
book, that he is entitled to it before we issue it. We are trying to use our best 
judgment in that respect. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Will you tell me whether or not there has been an in- 
crease in the last year in the number of refusals in respect of issuing permit 
books? 


Mr. McNamara: I would say it is the opposite. I think we have issued more 
permits in the last year, although we have picked up quite a number which 
were not issued properly. The people obtain the permits and then, when we 
get around to checking them, we find in some cases two were issued this year 
where only one had been issued last year. We check those. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Has there been an increase in the number of applications? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes; we have been flooded with requests for new permits. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I think this is very important to the people 
in my area. This is a stack of letters I have in this respect. First of all, I am 
very happy to hear in your definition that you do not mention any actual year 
in which the man had to produce the grain. These farm units about which I 
am speaking are cases of people who have not a permit and where there is 
nobody in the family who has a permit. 
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If you will not issue these permits and if your counsel and the counsel I 
secured agree that they ordinarily produce grain and are legally entitled to a 
permit book, how do you suggest that these people are going to get their permit 
books? 


Mr. McNamara: I think we should have a clear understanding of what 
the issue is. I know Dr. Horner will not disagree when I say these applications 
to which he is referring are not for permit books under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to enable producers to deliver grain, but applications for eligibility to 
secure the acreage payment which the government has authorized. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I disagree. 
Mr. McNamara: May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 


Mr. McNAmMaArRA: Dr. Horner said he was glad that we have not indicated 
any year. I suggest to you that a producer who, 20 years ago, grew two acres 
of wheat and now claims he was a producer some time in the past ‘makes it 
very difficult for us to satisfy ourselves that he is a wheat producer today. In 
many instances these people are producers of forage crops. They may have 
' grown grain some time in the past which would have made them eligible at 
that time for a wheat board permit, but we have to satisfy ourselves at the 
present time that they are actually producing wheat, oats, barley, rye or flax- 
seed. As Dr. Horner is aware, we have rejected applications where it would 
appear from the evidence we can secure—and we have investigated quite a 
number of these cases from that area, where the most serious problem is; I 
will admit that—that they are not actually growing the above crops; but in 
many instances we have issued permits that they have never requested before 
because we have satisfied ourselves they are grain producers, although they 
have no evidence and have never in the past marketed any grain into com- 
‘mercial channels. In other instances, where the evidence we have received is 
to the effect that they are sole producers of forage crop seeds, we have not 
considered under our act that we should issue them a delivery permit for the 
purpose of making them eligible to secure the $1 an acre payment. 

As I advised the committee earlier, our board is acting only as the agent 
for the federal Department of Agriculture; we do not make these payments. 
Under the government’s regulations they rule that payments must be made 
to people who were holders of wheat board permits. I believe the intent was 
to issue permits to people to whom we would normally issue them under the 
provisions of the act. I suggest that if it is the intention of the government that 
acreage payments should be made to producers of forage crop seed or sunflower 
seed, beets or other agricultural commodities, so far as the wheat board is con- 
cerned, we have no objections at all; we will be pleased to make such payments 
for the government if the Department of Agriculture who are responsible for 
this act will instruct the Canadian wheat board to make the payments to this 
type of producer. I assure you the cheques will be forwarded immediately. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I do not want to put this thing in the wrong 
light. These people for whom I am arguing are not solely producers of forage 
seed. They are small farmers in a new developmental area who are not pri- 
marily producers of forage seed but forage feed and mixed farming. For one 
reason or another in the crop year 1958-59, they do not have any grain sown. 
I think they are being discriminated against because if they had five acres of 
grain at any time they would have been eligible. I think they are being dis- 
criminated against because if they had any summerfallow of any kind, or 
their whole farm in it, they would have been eligible. In my area the growing 
of forage crops for hay and pasture is the equivalent to summerfallow. I have 
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received letters from people in my area who have carried over grain. Some 
have been given permits and some have not. Also, I have a letter from a chap 
who says he cannot get a permit to sell the grain he had on hand from the 
year before. These people are not primarily producers of forage seed; they are 
ordinarily grain producers within the true meaning of the act. In other words, 
they grow grain, they grow forage seed and they are mixed farmers. Most of 
them are small farmers. 

I do not want to take up the time of the committee but I think this should 
be put on the record. Ordinarily, these people do not grow a lot of grain because 
they have not the elevator space or the railway service in that particular area 
of Alberta which other areas have; also, because we have not the roads that 
other areas have. It is a new agricultural area. As far as I am concerned, these. 
people are being discriminated against because they have not been issued with 
permits. 

I agree that perhaps the government should have made an amendment but 
they have left it up to the fact of whether or not they can get a permit book. 
It is my contention, and it is backed up by your counsel, that as long as they 
can show they have grown grain—and I am willing to go back two years—in 
these prior years that they are ordinarily producers of grain within the legal 
meaning of the act and, therefore, entitled to a permit book. Your legal counsel 
agrees, and mine agrees, and yet they are not issued. a permit book. 

Mr. McNamara: I think, as Dr. Horner knows—and we have submitted 
to him the opinion of our counsel—our counsel still advises us that as a board 
under our act we must satisfy ourselves that these people are producers of 
grain, and we have been unable to satisfy ourselves, when, after an examination, 
we find they are only producing forage crop seeds. It is a problem. Although 
I do appreciate that it is more acute in this particular area of the west, it is not 
confined solely to that particular area. We have a number-who are producing 
sunflower seeds, sugar beets who are coming to us and saying: yes, now we had 
a few acres of oats and barley and, therefore, with our cultivated acreage, we 
should be eligible. I have said, as I have to Dr. Horner privately, that if it 
is the intention of the government to make these acreage payments to all pro- 
ducers of forage crops, sunflower seeds, they should so advise us and, as the 
instrument of the government in making the payment, we would start making 
the cheques out when we get a directive. I suggest this question should be 
referred to the Department of Agriculture, who are acting as their agents. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: I would like to comment further in connection with what 
Dr. Horner has said. I have some of those very people in my area and I would 
like to point out that the production of forage crops is not the sole crop. They 
use it on a rotational basis to build up their soil to make it more productive 
for grain. You mentioned sunflower and sugar beets; these are specialized 
crops in other areas. I think these people are being discriminated against. 
I would just like to add that comment to what Dr. Horner has said. 


Mr. McNamara: I am not arguing against these proposals; I have every 
sympathy with you. I am suggesting if it is the intention of the government 
that they should get the payments, have the government advise us and we will 
issue them and charge it to the government. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): They have advised that all bona fide farmers 
are entitled to it. . 


Mr. McNamara: Not quite. 


\ 
Mr. SPEAKMAN: Agricultural producers. 


Mr. McNamara: Our interpretation of what the government has told us in 
order for them to be eligible is that to receive the wheat board permit they — 
had to be producers of oats, wheat, barley, rye and flaxseed. If it is the wish 
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of the committee to recommend to the Department of Agriculture that all these 
producers receive the acreage payment, and if the government agrees and we 
are instructed, we will make the payments. It is not our money; it is the 
Department of Agriculture’ s money. 

Mr. Rapp: I would like to ask Mr. McNamara would it be his opinion that 
rapeseed producers should be classified as producers? I would like to have 
your opinion, Mr. McNamara, because I am going to get no damn place here | 
with this rape. I would like to have it on the record to show that I have made 
a point of it. 

Mr. McNamara: I do realize that there has been a change in the production 
pattern regarding wheat and that rapeseed is becoming a very important 
commodity. I also appreciate that under the Canada Grain Act rapeseed is 
now considered as a grain and the Board of Grain Commissioners have regula- 
tions under which it is handled through country elevators. It might be possible 
for the government to amend their act and include rapeseed as a grain, although 
it would not all be to the advantage of producers, because that would mean, 
under certain conditions, we might have to quota rapeseed. If this production 
of rapeseed increases, it might be necessary to regulate the delivery of it to 
country elevators under certain conditions. But as far as the board is con- 
cerned, I would not suggest we be given the authority to handle the marketing 
of rapeseed. I do think the government—and I am sure they are giving con- 
sideration to this—should decide whether or not rapeseed should be defined in 
our act as a grain—which would mean that we would have control over the 
delivery, the same as we have over flax and rye, which we do not market. I, 
personally, can see no objection. 

Mr. Rapp: As far as the danger of increase production is concerned, I do 
not think we need to worry about it, because this year there are about 225,000 
acres less production than there was in other years. We had a chance to in- 
crease, and that was the time we used to get six or eight cents, and the pro- 
duction never went over 800,000 acres—so I do not think there is any danger of 
having any increase in rapeseed production. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Under the present regulations it appears to me that 
rapeseed is compared to forage crops, and I think that is a wrong comparison. 
Rapeseed should be compared to flaxseed, because they are both oil bearing and 
both of them are grown for a similar purpose. I think rapeseed should be 
included in that definition of “grain”. It is in another act, and it should also be 
in your act. 

Mr. Pascoe: Going back to Dr. Horner’s comments, and to clarify the situ- 
ation in my mind in case the committee has to decide on this: can he tell us 
whether this is the first year farmers have tried to obtain permit books? — | 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Normally it has not paid them to truck their 
grain to the elevators because of the distance involved. This is not only a 
problem in my area, but also in the Peace river country. We have not got the 
elevator space, we have not got the roads, we have not got the proximity of 
the small towns and elevator stations in the area. 

Mr. PAscorE: But this is the first year? 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edison): Yes. Some of them have been farming there 
for 40 years without a permit book. They are producers oe grain, and have 
been producers of grain. 

Mr. McIntrosH: I wonder if the wheat board could tell us if there is any 
other classification they can see that would have the same problem? I agree 
with the explanation Mr. McNamara has given, that according to their act they 
are only allowed to issue permit books to those laid down under the act, 
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although I do not believe it was the intention of the government that the 
people Mr. Rapp and Dr. Horner are referring to should not get the acreage 
payment, because farmers are going through a transition period right now ~ 
and are being asked to get away from wheat, diversify their farming and 
produce other grains. Is it just the rapeseed and forage crops of people 
engaged in that type of farming that would require you to issue additional 
permits, or is there another classification? 

Mr. McNamara: Since the acreage payment was authorized there have 
been a number of requests from producers of other types of products, sunflower 
seeds, peas, soya seed, rapeseed, beans, corn, buckwheat. It has all been 
suggested to us that because they are producers of these, they should be 
entitled to a wheat board permit book and be eligible for the acreage payment. 
Under our act rapeseed and forage crops are not grains. 

Mr. McINTOSH: But it is a question that—if taken up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—we would have to discuss. | 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It is only a matter of time until rapeseed is going to he 
classed as grain under the Wheat Board Act, because it has taken acreage 
out of wheat and sooner or later producers are going to demand that it be 
classed as grain, as it takes up elevator space that producers of wheat, oats 
and barley could use at some of these points. Without having a quota, they 
are able to take advantage of that position and take up this space that other- 
wise would go to the producers of wheat, oats and barley. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder if you have any indication of how many permit 
books have been issued to producers of beans, sunflower seed, rapeseed, and 
so on—how many would be involved? 


Mr. McNamara: It is pretty hard to estimate, although an office survey 
was made and it would indicate the acreage taken—if it is extended to all 
these producers—might involve another $10 million and would be up in the 
$50 million region. It is just a wide guess, but that might be a guide. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we refer now to the supplementary report, page 12? | 


1957-58 PooL ACCOUNT—BARLEY 


1. Receipts and Disposition 
RECEIPTS . 
Receipts of barley in the 1957-58 Pool were 117,390,477.8 bushels.t This 

total included 116,405,633.9 bushels delivered by producers between August 1, 

1957 and July 31, 1958; an additional 20,151.6 bushels received from other 

than producers; and 964,692.3 bushels transferred from the 1956-57 Pool to © 

the 1957-58 Pool as at May 9, 1958. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 

Sales of barley from the 1957-58 Pool Account amounted to 110,716,361.0 
bushels, leaving 6,660,832.3 bushels of unsold stocks to be transferred to the 
1958-59 Pool. The latter stocks, fully covered by sales of futures and con- 
sisting principally of No. 1 Feed and No. 2 Feed Barley, were transferred as 
at the close of business on February 27, 1959 on the basis of the Board’s 
quoted prices for the grades concerned, less 14 cents per bushel for subsequent 
carrying charges. Futures were transferred on the basis of closing prices on 
the date of transfer. The transfer was approved by Order in Council [5 oe 
1959-412, April 3, 1959. 
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2. 1957-58 Pool Accourit—-Barley 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1957-58 Pool Account 
from August 1, 1957 to the closing date of the Pool, February 27, 1959: 


Bushels 
1. Barley acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1957 
$6- JULY Bk OSSs Be Sa FE ek Date ~ 116, 405, 633.9 
(b) Barley otherwise.acquired. @....0.05.60..00 44045 20, 151.6 
(ec) Purchased from 1956-57 Pool Account— 
PATO Sete tera esta Seco aA ar chs eerie ents Bian ke 964, 692.3 
Total-Darleyacquiredin 44 ke Se ee leurs Oke 117, 390, 477.8 
. (Value) - (Value) 
ee OSG AE AMICI UCCPUAL CE 5 edeinys noe, hires tide ee oa RS Role E aes $ 104, 157,933.49 
3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1957 to 
POMOUSE Vor APO oa oe Been, Ak easel ye Wty bop es $ 108,783, 253.38 
Transferred to 1958-59 Pool Account. . 
AsmiyeL eDIMary 275 LODGE) aw seo eve ieee On MSD WD oe 6,470, 716. 43 115, 253, 969.81 
4: ross surplus. as.ab Pebruanry 27,1059. ee ees Sak eee han 11,096, 036.32 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1957 to February 27, 1959: 
(a) Carrying charges, including terminal storage...... 4, 862,703.48 
(b.) Interest‘and: bank: charges 0 oo ae eee es 12, 048 .46 
(c) Freight recovery on export barley................ ( 697,299.28) 
(d) Diversion charges on export barley............... 145, 983.90 
(ey SPF vin menareesan ie ae eee home Mery hdr 21,496.90 
(f) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges...... 12,874.69 
(g) Administrative and general expenses.............. 502, 567.19 4,860,375. 29 
6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1957-58 
Pool Account—Barley, for the period 


August 1,°1957 to February 27;1959...... es. Se Ree $ 6,235, 661.03 


@Total receipts were revised upward by 14,988.0 bushels as compared with receipts shown on Page 
21 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1957-58. 

@Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

@For details of transfer see above. 


3. Operating Costs 


The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges which amounted 
to $4,862,703.43 or 4.177 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the Pool. 
Interest and bank charges amounted to $12,048.46. Diversion charges on barley 
shipped to the Pacific Coast for export amounted to $145,983.90. At the same 
time freight recoveries on these West Coast shipments amounted to $697,299.28. 
Drying charges, and brokerage and Clearing Association charges were $21,496.90 
and $12,874.69 respectively. Administrative and general expenses amounted to 
$502,567.19, or .4317 cent per bushel on producers’ deliveries of 116,405,633.9 
bushels. a: 

Net operating cost applicable to the 1957-58 Barley Pool were $4,860,375.29. 


4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


The surplus in the 1957-58 Barley Pool for distribution to producers was 
as follows: 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at February 27, 1959............... $ 6, 235, 661.03 
Deduct Prairie Farm Assistancé Act levy . 50082) ese Te es Fee ns $ 61,827.57 

Cost ofisswing tinalinayenre my...) te, ep gore, elt lea Wh Ge PES 79, 554. 74 141, 382.31 

6, 094,278.72 

Add: Additional interest earned after February 27, 1959.......... 26, 651.04 


Surplus tar teal Gisth burn Co mMrOdUCErSy «0... cc fe lens B My A g OF wie e, atialele oes $ 6,120, 929.76 
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3 . * a 


As shown by the preceding table the final surplus for distribution to pro- 


ducers was $6,120,929.76. On producers’ marketings of 116, 405, 633.9 bushels, 


the average final payment was 5.258 cents per bushel. 
The following table shows initial payments, final payments and prices 


realized by producers (basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur) for the prin-_ 


cipal grades of barley delivered to the Board in 1957-58 after deducting Board 
operating costs, including carrying charges in country and terminal elevators 
and Board administrative expenses: 


©) ® ©) 
Initial Final Realized 


Payment Payment Price 


(cents per bushel) 


DN itera WN ort SE PRO 5s foe aes ons al hee te oe 98 10.974 108.974 
Ocoee AW OH TROW oe Ecce noe a ha aes eaeae eRe aay 96 7.341 103.341 
ING io2 VV IK TOY a SS ace ee es Oa eae 88 5.810 93.810 
PCO ie SU WOR bck Mes a eks cb Ree ek eee 91 15.461 106.461 
ING. ASW ce WO- ROW nn on ee ee ee ea at ONS ey 88 9.786 — 97.786 
ING ee TCO Sie es Sak eee tae Ta ete heen aS yee Serene 87 2.108 89.108 
NG Sooleetat ot. Soa sy De Oe asec hamian aes 83 5.526 88.526 
Oar OCs. VPs. 5 eae aa inka as hes eee ee Meee ee 76 9.546 85.546 
Tough No. 3 C.W. Six-Row..:........ Pte ae ae ae eaake 92 8.841 100.841 
POUGH ING. sd 77 Wo La O- ROW. 3. sce See Dre dines ee 84 11.286 95.286 
SLOUZIEOUN Geb POOH eh ae EE oo be Agee eee ae ea ie 83 3.608 86. 608 
OSL Nas 2 MOCO uc oa: sic ee ES Lk, oe Pe ee 79 7.026 86.026 
ANRPEA-IN ODO OPUS outer rd eeichis ey oR ae ee ee eee 72 11.046 83.046 


@Prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 


The final payment on the 1957-58 Barley Pool was approved by Order in 
Council P.C. 1959-412, April 3, 1959. The issuance of the final payment cheques 
to producers commenced on April 6, 1959, and was completed on April 17, 1959. 


5. Purchases and Sales 


The following table shows Board purchases and net sales of barley, by 
months, and stocks of Barley held by the Board at the end of each month for the 
account of the 1957-58 Pool: 


Purchases Sales Unsold Stock 
(bushels) 

PRE Peg foi pene BL Af Mie See ian As ae eee ee Lage og a LR sa. 641,772.1 29 a1 ooeck (28, 669, 560.0) 
2] Sih Nau AS ot en pee CR eke, Coan me sey aa AMRIT eae 7,395; 518.1 — (21, 274, 041.9) 
CRORE re see eS ae ans POUR abe So gs ea le ie eed a 13; 163, 752.1 — ( 8,110, 289.8) 
PONE ADIGE So iota en ey seal Rae See eee 11,826, 701.8 — 3,716,412.0 
PES Dero 92S eik he cen Se a a ee ee ee 8,943, 810.2 — 12, 660, 222.2 
Bey PPO OS ay oe ia AEA oo OR AR a 9,143, 230.6 — 21,803, 452.8 
MaCUAL Yoon Aa kaki one ee Haas eS Oe oe 4,980, 509.8 8,075, 134.5 18,708, 828.1 
Maret’ Sse tte se eR SL ee ee a ent 5, 827,629.5 776, 548.2 23,759, 909.4 
PUI Ga ee Fie k. SC TS ce Ge oe Pee 4,155, 033.8 11, 289, 782.3 16, 625, 160.9 
NEA ee ale ne yo SPE ROE Sao ine nln eae Wenn n R Atay ee 9,003, 733.3@ 13,469, 330.5 12,159, 563.7 
SUNG essa: I in RM ay me epee eee eee 20,310, 907.8 21,947, 262.6 10, 523, 208.9 
Daye a Bo ase Mare Oe oe lew waes Coane Ce ae 21, 997,878.7 7,098, 624.2 25,422, 463.4 
RO OUSY Ratha Ae |. ke eee pe ee i Sea Se — - 5,055, 716.8 20, 366, 746.6 
SAT aGOr ay bees ee ch oe ae an alae Sa ENG _— 4,454, 235.5 15,912, 511.1 
CNGEGICT he oe oe Pe ot oes qe SER ee ee eee — 3,193, 209.4 12,719, 301.7 
BUMP oS ee a 5 = phone np DOR ere en ee cee ait, ype Se Bat hk — 9,755,480.6 2,963, 821.1 
5 FP gs oo ae oO ee Sa cae ae an pee BN Tao En wrag —_ 375, 277.9 2,588, 543.2 
eine A aS sok 8 ate Rob ie an un ee aR ee ane -— 2,300;677.8 287, 865.4 
PEPIN ee Ec Sacvta sa WR GY es eT ee — 287,865.4@ — 


117,390, 477.8 117, 390,477.8 


1Includes 964,692.3 bushels of cash grain purchased from the 1956-57 Pool Account and the sale 
of 965,000.0 bushels of futures to the 1956-57 Pool Account. 
2Includes adjustments required to close the 1957-58 Pool Account as at February 27, 1959. 


The selling operations in respect to the 1957-58 Barley Pool may be eon 
into two main phases. The first phase was concerned with the merchandising of 
barley accepted as being suitable for malting or other industrial uses. The 
second phase was the merchandising of feeding grades of barley delivered to the 
Pool. / 


way} 
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Barley acceptable for purposes other than feedstuffs (malting, pearling, etc.) 
is merchandised in the crop year in which it is produced and marketed by 
producers. In August, 1957 the Board took advantage of a favourable market 
to make substantial forward sales of such barley. These sales contracts were 
in anticipation of producers’ deliveries of carlots of accepted barley as esta- 
blished under the relevant provisions of Board delivery quota policy. In 
January, 1958 the Board increased its authorization for over- quota deliveries 
of accepted carlots in order to meet a further demand for selected barley. 


During the period from August 1, 1957 to May 9, 1958 the market for 
feeding grades of barley continued to be supplied from the 1956-57 Pool Account. 
Feeding grades of barley in the 1957-58 Pool Account came under sale in volume 
subsequent to the closing of the 1956-57 Barley Pool on May 9, 1958. As 
shown by the preceding table substantial sales of barley were made in May, 
June and July, 1958. Selling continued on a steady basis during the fall 
months of 1958 when the unsold inventory in the 1957-58 Aes Pool was 
reduced to nominal levels. 


For details of barley delivery quotas for 1957-58, see Page 5 of the Annual Report of The Can- 
adian Wheat Board for the crop year 1957-58. 


6. Pricing 

The following table shows monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
Feed Barley, along with high and low prices recorded each month from August, 
1957 to February, 1959 (all prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 


High Low Average 


(cents per, bushel) 


SOT TURTES) pl 5 OS aa a eo og ON ae, POE ae ena tate BC OT RO 933 93 93% 
Ree atA RR fore le COON Oa ra NE hte t Paki aig seo tees 93 93 93 
(Us SING elas Sei i oe ANREP Mt ame oe Aa a 93 89 912 
RIN OR ea ue oe Siete ccm bas a He ee oe oe siete Dake ene Canoe 904 89 892 
PRR NO ro = eed Ske es Ore vee pM Eo eRe: eS 903 893 902 
cy Si REIN CASAS aii is Oe ag Orth = ee RC aogier NON, Oia a AEs 903 872 894 
MRT Ve scc Sas a MES of sok coe PR aye wae a ead Gata vey Map Necice Gm aT 894 882 89% 
i TER CS Sh erie ge ie Shae ie Saas La SIN LRN raiser OL sr et ae VRS IE Eels SU OR A RR aie ae 883 874 88 
Reh fe fon fea cs ea ee OO HMRC diel ig wig Borage dies es 902 87% 882 
2S) Gay Pig Spee i ten SBR Seti inthe kt mihrtcg aye Ree NEO Sere eer ete Pr 912 883 903 
DURE cert eat So or SEEN een Yan Se em hee a ges eee 963 892 913 
si Baa a ER ASF Sa oR oo A AE RU eR eine eu pena Te eR RN AR i sg a - 95% 36 
C9 ES serach Neto ta Ser ee Se one ee fei ane EMTS yO A Bet eS oa 9 922 
PE RIM ATI a Os hss ee a calla, MOREA ie a Bato aO A ge ETE 97% 92 95% 
WELDER oot oe ie Oe Lik ae wok Ee eta ee os BAe Tree A Ea ee eae 982 964 972 
Ty NS 1 ot hope ee AE EEC PROT gr BC TRSE SEES ge Ger OS cE Pes hr tLe Otte 962 952 96% 
DC ToS, Ree ee ae A CREME SOS A et aan eT NESE Ke RON Oe the Mate en = oe 974 954 963 
Tammi Ber nn Sl Be eRe Cl ey ec er te een ear eae 99 962 972 
Og ee GR ees arg CUNO Le ee ae eR ie oR To On SN SOS ie a A Of 100 98 99% 


Board quoted prices for No. 1 Feed Barley followed a downward trend from 
August, 1957 until the following March. Prices then followed a moderately up- 
ward trend for the balance of the selling period of the 1957-58 Barley Pool. 
This steady improvement in prices was mainly due to continuing export demand. 

The prices quoted for malting grades of barley were firm and relativley 
stable during the crop year 1957-58. As the result of a reduced demand for 
malting grades of barley in the United States, Board quoted prices for this . 
type of barley did not strengthen to the same extent as quoted prices for No, 1 
Feed Barley during the latter part of 1957-58 and the first half of 1958-59. 

Mr. GorpoN EARL (Comptroller, Canadian Wheat Board): Page 15, No. 7, 
General comment on barley. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question on wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, but I think that after the general comment — 
we could take the questioning up on the whole procedure of barley. 

21545-9—2 
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Mr. Earu: No. 7, General comment. 

~The 1957-58 Barley Pool was characterized by the continuance of a broad 
export demand. During the crop year 1957-58 barley exports were 75.1 million 
bushels, and about the same rate of export continued in the first seven months 
of 1958-59 in spite of a reduced demand for malting grades. Throughout the 
period of the Pool, the United Kingdom constituted the largest export market 
for Canadian barley, followed by the United States and Japan. 


Domestic sales of barley were well maintained throughout the selling 
period of the 1957-58 Pool. 


The marketing of barley continued to be very sensitive to pricing. Cana- 
dian participation in export markets, for feeding grades of barley depended 
upon competitive selling prices, not only in respect to competing supplies from 
other exporting countries but also in respect to alternative feedstuffs. 

Of total sales of 117,390,477.8 bushels, 49 ,069, 000.0 bushels were sold in 
the futures market. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): My question was back to the comments on wheat. 
I asked the question yesterday about the amount of money that was paid out 
to Canadian millers as a flour adjustment, and I was given the answer of two 
million and some dollars. But there is a statement here and I wondered if 
Mr. McNamara would comment on it. In the book, on page 10, it states— 
The CHAIRMAN: Has Mr. Horner the consent of the committee to go back 
to wheat? 


Agreed. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It states that: 

The export flour adjustment rates in effect were 84 cents per bushel 
for flour exported from Canadian Atlantic or U.S. Atlantic ports, 10 
cents per bushel for flour exported via Canadian Pacific or U.S. Pacific 
ports.. 

My question is this: I notice in newspaper articles and other articles that 
this flour adjustment has been running at 10 cents and now, with about an 
8 cent increase in the lakehead price of wheat, this flour adjustment will go 
up to approximately 16 cents; is that right, or wrong? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. I think in the statement that Mr. Riddel filed with 
the committee yesterday dealing with the St. Lawrence Seaway, he covered 
this point. But, briefly, the position is: the 10 cent level—when we raised 
the Fort William price 55/8 cents, to keep our mills in the same competitive 
position with flour markets abroad we had to make a flour adjustment, 15 5/8 
cents per bushel. In other words, we are not securing for the producer the 
benefit at Fort William in so far as flour exports are concerned. We could 
not raise the price, because we would price ourselves out of the market. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): We are lead to believe that instead of $2,200,000, 
next year it will be up to $3 million. 


Mr. McNamara: That is right; it will be increased. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It will be increased by half as much again, at 
least? < 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, because we are not getting the benefit of the 5 5/8 
cents on it. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I just wanted to clear up that point in my own Wiad. 

Mr. REGNIER: Why should flour cost more when wheat costs less on 
account of the saving on the freight? 

Mr. McNamara: I believe I endeavoured to deal with this previously, 
but it is the case. It is not a subsidy; we do not regard it as a subsidy. We 
can sell wheat on the international market at a certain price, but in selling 
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flour for export, because of the fact the United States have a double subsidy 
on flour they subsidize their wheat and have an additional subsidy on their 
flour. We have to sell wheat in the form of flour at a lower price than 
we realize when selling in the form of wheat. This flour adjustment is just a 
means of enabling us to sell our flour competitively in the markets at a lower 
price than if we sold it in the form of wheat. 

Mr. REGNIER: Would this increase the price on the domestic market as 
well? : 

Mr. McNamara: The domestic market is not related to this adjustment at 
all. This is only related to exports, and then only to certain markets. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, any questions regarding the pool account on 
barley? ) 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On page 15 it says: “Of total sales of 117 million bushels, 
49 million bushels were sold in the futures market.” Could you give an 
explanation of that? 

Mr. McNAmarRA: The export is in our coarse grain operation. There you 
take advantage of the facilities provided by the futures market which is 
operating in coarse grain, but not exclusively. Some of the barley and oats 
are sold through the Winnipeg futures market, and others are sold on the 
flat basis, in which no futures are exchanged. Out of 117,390,000 bushels, 
49 million-odd are sold in the futures market, and the balance represented 
flat sales, on which futures were not exchanged. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is there any difference in the price of that sold in the 
futures market and that sold on a flat basis? 

Mr. McNamara: No, not necessarily. So far as cash grain is concerned, 
they are getting the same price; our cash price applies equally. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we take the auditors’ report as read? 

Agreed. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT 


MILLAR, MAcpDONALD & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


To The Canadian Wheat Board, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

| We have examined the Statements of Operations of The Canadian Wheat 
Board dated 3rd June 1959 which set forth the results of the Board’s operations 
on 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat, for the period from 1st August 1957 to 15th 
May 1959 and on 1957-58 Pool Accounts—Oats and Barley for the period from 
ist August 1957 to 27th February 1959, and have obtained all the information 
and explanations we have required. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the accompanying Statements of Operations are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the results of the opera- 
tions of The Canadian Wheat Board on 1957-58 Pool Accounts—-Wheat, Oats 
and Barley for the periods indicated above, according to the best of our infor- 
mation, the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the 
Board. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
3rd June 1959. 
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Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, may I explain to the committee these are 
the figures as of July 31 that we are now talking about. These figures are the 
situation as at last July, whereas the supplement you dealt with were the final 
figures at the closing of the pool. 

The CHAIRMAN: The 1957-58 pool account, oats; shall it be taken as read? 


. Agreed. 


8. 1957-58 Pool Accounts—Oats 


POLICY 


By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1957-820, June 13, 1957 Parts III 
and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to oats for the crop 
year 1957-58. By the same authority the initial price for oats was established at 
60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. Initial prices for other grades were established by the Board and 
approved by Orders in Council. 


BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows Board receipts from Producers, by months, from 
August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


Bushels 

PRUE UIST Sh OTe oe sa ese ny EAS ieee ee gg as 2,286,853.0 
SDT EMDGI. ni: oor Sienas beet hn 5 eae te Bs 9,381,661.1 
October eet ove ecole ce Be a ee, 6,780,065.2 
NOVEMDER 2. teas. A ae geen Sah A oe 5,038,173.4 
DSCem BET Ate ae ee Os ees Ee. ee 3,177,979.6 
SaANvary, LOSS S Oe ee ae ee ee oo 3,028,039.7 
PCDCURTY secs Gast at a oe Gir ee ee Re Lae es 1,700,407.0 
SP INUATIOD Ws a Bt oo ode oo aaa oa SA CRS aCe 1,818,162.7 
PUPP A ae, A oe ek ee te ee PSL yore tee Ngee 1,852,914.8 
IVES re pralntccs sit ete tad Ns eta GON ats SM ey oy ee 3,803,192.7 
SPUITIO Hy S84 ole ances ody ar eg MUON e cea le Oe ital ore ee Rennes ene 6,409,312.2 
ULV eRe Bho dea a Wich eS we seat Gee Rie Eats eee op ae 12,573,009.1 
OPAL AS cal ahaes Aire aed a aed Kee Sie ee, By Te 57,849,770.5 


Producers delivered 57.8 million bushels of oats to the 1957-58 Pool as 
compared with 69.0 million bushels to the previous Pool. Deliveries of oats 
were relatively large in the fall months and following the opening of navigation . 
in 1958. 


GRADE PATTERN OF BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows Board receipts of oats from producers by prin- 
cipal grades, along with the percentage of total receipts of each grade: 


Grade % of 
(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total 
INES eete ids cities ee MRNA, Shoe Sait ioe ee Sach ec ted SY 9s ge Ae LC 89,740.1 | 16 
BT Ne ck ve Se ne SPD ha ok ARN es ow eS eo a RR Sh an 5,530, 843.0 | 9.56 
Etre NOEs COs |. oan bakes ae LORE Paasche Be ge Te ere ae Ne Se DS gl 20 13, 120,577.5 22.68 
Mig eed Soc bel. cok Seekus dew bun ci a ME Cae oe tes tt ee 36, 250, 194.7 62.66 
INOS SPOOR Goce oS gO Bed CRO ee cea ae ica AO 0 ee Le ee _2,267,272.0 - 3.92 
ING s DEP CEOs Sig Soho che Cio od ek ete Pg a hee 279, 889.5 48 
Otheraraden. 0S. oon. agnor ee Se Ee hee te eee 311, 253.7 . 54 


ME ORAL GS oak Mi ic NG Fh aes > Say he Lee ee a aes ie pte See eee 57,849, 770.5 100.00 - 
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Slightly over 67 per cent of Board receipts of oats in 1957-58 consisted of 
the grades No. 1 Feed, No. 2 Feed and No. 3 Feed. As compared with the 
previous crop year, receipts of No. 2 Canada Western and No. 3 Canada Western 
were relatively small. Deliveries of Extra No. 1 Feed Oats were comparable 
with the previous crop year and constituted 22.7 per cent of producers’ 
marketings. 


1957-58 Pool Ae ate S 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1957-58 Oats Pool 
from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


Bushels 
1. Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958..... 57,849, ine D 
(by ones Otherwise acquired 2 00. as cite tg lan tes @ 1.0 
(c) Purchased from 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats............ 2,540, noe: 0 
Oi OAGS BCUOINCO {ee tre mia eR neh ok Wana 60,389, 811.5 
: (Value) (Value) 
ALOE MOL OS LS RCCUIE OU ities: hse Ss ae ae! es SE we Wot BS cess aoe $33, 588,177.28 
3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of oats as at lan 31, 
1958: 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices.................. $12, 738, 540.64 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices 22 iss ce Ss 49,414.24 
‘Total procéeds trom. sales a o)5 1G ee ae Oe ae 12, 787, 954.88 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of oats at cost................... 22, 134,960.69 34, 922,915.57 
Ae(rTOss SUMMUS AS AL OULY Off 1908 TE: o 1 cn ioe es es mS Po 1,334, 738.29 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage. . 68.6. ve 3,460, 806.11 
(op): Interest-and* bahk- charges. 2205. 0 oy ea ee 108; 609 .84 
(c) Freight recovered on export oats.......... 0.0.00. cee eee ( 9,470.93) 
(d) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges............ 8,044.88 
-(e) Administrative and general expenses.................... 195,794.01 3, 763, 783.91 
. 6. Debit balance in the 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats, as at July 31, 
1958, after valuing stocks of oats on hand at cost prices basis 


in-store fort: William /Por-Arthur.; 2.5 fo Aes ess $ 2,429, 045.62 
@Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/PortArthur. 
COMMENT ON THE OPERATING STATEMENT—1957-58 PooL AccOUNT—OATS 


The table on the preceding page sets forth the operating position of the 
1957-58 Oats Pool from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958. The interim nature 
of the statement is emphasized i the following farts) 

(1) During 1957-58 sales of oats, with minor exceptions, were credited 
to the 1956-57 Pool Account from August 1, 1957 to May 9, 1958. The 
selling period of the 1957-58 Pool Raebant only Berend over. the 
period of the final. twelve weeks of the crop year and in this period 
sales credited to the 1957-58 Pool Account were, therefore, relatively 
small (20.2 million bushels).} 

(2) The inventory in the 1957-58 Pool Account as at July 31, 1958 was 
relatively large (40.2 million bushels),! reflecting the delayed closing 
of the 1956-57 Pool Account. For the purposes of the foregoing oper- 
ating statement unsold stocks of oats as at July 31, 1958 were valued 
at their acquired cost. 


1 See Exhibit ITI. 


ae 
Re: 
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Having regard to the foregoing qualifications, the 1957-58 Oats Pool showed 
a debit balance as at July 31, 1958 of $2,429,045.62. 

The 1957-58 Oats Pool consisted of 60.4 naillion bushels. Prodacere deliv- 
eries to the Pool between August 1, 1957 and July 31, 1958 amounted to 57.8 
million bushels, A total of 2.5 million bushels was transferred from the 1956-57 
Pool as at May 9, 1958. A small amount of oats was acquired from others than 
producers. 

Operating costs chargeable to the 1957-58 Pool to July 31, 1958 were 
$3,763,783.91. The principal item of these costs was carrying phar on oats 
stored in country and terminal elevators. These costs amounted to $3,460,806.11 
and were the equivalent of 5.982 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to 
the Pool, reflecting the relatively large volume of oats_on carrying charges 
throughout the crop year. Interest and bank charges amounted to $108,609.84. 
Brokerage and Clearing Association charges were $8,044.88, and administrative 
and general expenses charged to the 1957-58 Oats Pool were $195,794.01. Freight 
recoveries on export oats resulted in a credit item of $9,470.93. 


GENERAL COMMENT OF THE MARKETING OF OATS—1957-58 


Commercial supplies of oats in Canada on August 1, 1957 were 54.1 million 
bushels, and on the same date farm stocks of oats were about 100 million bushels 
larger than on August 1, 1956, according to estimates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The sharp increase in farm stocks of oats partially offset the 
smaller oats crop harvested in 1957. Oats production in the prairie provinces 
in 1957 was estimated at 234 million bushels as compared with 400 million 
bushels in 1956. | ; 


The commercial supply position for 1957-58 is summarized as follows: 


~ Million Bushels 


Commercial carryover—July 31,1957 .............. 54.1 
Producers’ deliveries—1957-58 Pool Account ...... 57.9 
otal ey. ee ee a ae eee eee eT ea 112.0 


Commercial supplies of oats for the crop year were 112.0 million bushels. 
As in immediately preceding crop years commercial supplies were in excess of 
markets available. | 

While exports of oats improved moderately in 1957-58, total exports 
remained at the relatively low level of recent years. The following table shows 
exports of oats for the crop year 1957-58, along with comparative statistics for 
1956-57: * 


1957-58 1956-57 
(million bushels) 


inited States “eit, sac pir ceeen et ee eee . 21.6 17.6 
Bimted Kinedoms 27) a pera > eee 3.9 et 
ORB BiB eS, haces rat ea npr egy hee ale eee ae 4 .6 

BO hath resi esc | ee Oe a ees DO sO! - ie eee 


As shown by the above table exports of oats in 1957-58 amounted to 25.9 
million bushels as compared with 18.3 million bushels in 1956-57. The United | 


* Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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States continued to be the principal market for Canadian export oats. The 
volume of exports to the United States, however, reflected large supplies of 
feed grains available in that country. During 1957-58 the United Kingdom was 
an important market for Canadian oats, taking 3.9 million bushels. Small 
amounts of oats went to other countries in both crop years. 

As in immediately preceding crop years, the domestic market provided the 
largest outlet for western oats. Approximately 40 million bushels of western 
oats were used in the domestic market in 1957-58. 

The following table shows the monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
Feed Oats, along with high and low prices recorded in each month from August 
1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 (all prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 


TET EM ED otis Doe are oe a Ok sid eae ES oe 8 ae 653 654 654 
oie ONN Stak: 6) Rs I Gk AY a RE oar Beastie ee ara 68 653, 674 
ETO Rees se eas, ea ata ge oe Le ee Dee Sk Ment ae 664 65 en Oe 
INO VOMIIOP oS yon Se eae Ce ig one ee CRE BR ie Renate ae 662 664 662 
eC ee iy ee eee Mme a oe on ee 662 664 662 
PPO ai AO. oo eeu ee ak 1S ee oe a oe yeas 674 654 6632. 
ROS Aaah, eer Ps eee oe eatin etree 67 66 662 
Bae an ree ann ey eh iene cM Phets: eeu ered Gaia Fi eye ala ce 664 6a 6543 
FEDER Ei y sees Ser gran perp a Mic eee pat ea hers eae 654 632 64% 
Da es oaks ere Seed en ee Os Wer SO GON gs pe ee 653 644 64% 
BPEL Nees era amh Mee ah er ee ye | ere Se ee A eee 714 654 662 


Wt ee ae a i Ses, Sate 764 713 733 


Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Oats, basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur, fluctuated within narrow limits during 1957-58. During the first eleven 
months of the crop year monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 Feed Oats 
ranged between 64% cents per bushel and 67% cents per bushel. During July, 
1958 Board asking prices increased to the high point of the year, reflecting the 
prolonged. drought in the prairie provinces. 


In regard to the marketing of oats, some further comment in epee aca: In 
the past four crop years from 1954-55 to 1957-58, inclusive, exports of oats 
averaged 17.4 million bushels. In the four-year eed from 1950-51 to 1953-54, 
inclusive, average oats exports were 59.8 million bushels. 

For the past four crop years, including the crop year under review, export 
markets for oats have been limited. The main factors in this limitation have 
been the adequate feed grain supplies in the United States, relatively low price 
levels in terms of the Canadian dollar and an import duty which must be ab- 
sorbed by the seller. Only on occasion do Canadian oats move overseas in 
volume. Ordinarily, Canadian oats have difficulty competing in European 
markets because of high forwarding costs in relation to the value of the product. 

Taking a broad view of the oats position it is apparent that, with exports 
at existing levels, there is an annual market for approximately 70 million bushels 
of oats, including domestic requirements. Supplies have been in excess of this 
figure. 

The market situation for oats has an adverse effect upon the quantities of 
oats which producers can deliver during this period of elevator congestion, and 
has an effect upon the pooling operations of the Board in respect to the volume 
of oats sales, the prices which may be obtained for oats and carrying charges 
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incurred. The Board recognizes that many producers in the prairie provinces’ 
are dependent upon oats as a cash crop and, therefore, has continued to provide 
for the marketing of moderate quantities of oats even though commercial 
supplies have been for some time in excess of available markets. _ 

The domestic demand for oats is relativley constant and an improvement 
in the oats position is dependent upon increased exports, particularly to the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we have the account on barley. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I have one question on barley. I notice in the grade 
table, page 21, there is no such grade as No. 1 C.W. There is no mention of it 
there. 

Mr. McNamara: There is a grade of No. 1 C.W. 6-row, but I do not believe 
we have had any deliveries of that grade in the pool. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take the pool table as read? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have another question on barley. I ww OTIBE if 
Mr. McNamara could comment on what sets the price on barley. I asked a 
similar question on this with regard to oats. We know what sets the price 
on wheat; and what actually sets the price on barley? Is it the world market? 

Mr. McNamara: As in the case of wheat, there is a number of factors. 
Due to the fact we are taking advantage of the facilities of the futures market _ 
that has, of course, a very direct bearing. The level of the Winnipeg futures 
market and the premium discounts on cash grain is a consideration in the price 
of barley. But then, in addition to that, in selling barley for malting purposes— 
which is a very important market in the United States—the premium that 
the board asks for the selected barley is determined by the board. There is a 
combination of factors but it is largely under the control of the board. We 
can guess the level of the futures market to the extent that we £0 in and sell 
futures. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): What percent of the 117 million bushels was 
exported? as 

Mr. McNamara: Well, I can give you the figure. Oh no, this is for the 
1957-58 crop year. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): On page 22 you make a general ceria on the 
marketing of barley, 1957-58. | 

Mr. McNamara: In the 1957-58 crop year, on page 22, that total shows 
the export of barley in 1957-58 along with the comparative figures for the 
previous crop year. 75.1 million bushels of barley were exported in 1957-58 as 
compared to 76.9 million bushels in the crop year 1956-57. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take these tables as read? 

Agreed. : 


9. 1957-58 Pool Account—Barley 


POLICY 
In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 1957-820, June 13, 1957 Parts III 
and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to barley for the crop 
year 1957-58. The same Order in Council provided for an initial price for barley 
of 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur. Initial payments for all other grades of barley were 
established by the Board and approved by Orders in Council. eS 
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BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of barley from PLOGUCETS: by months, 
from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


Bis Bushels 
PADIS s he Seah hc a eens eta eb gn Te 641,772.1 
DOT Dart Ws ee ee es ee er ie ae wee gh 7,395,460.8 
OCOVEL ae a we a ee ee es Rare eh peek Se hs 13,163,501.7 
INGVCMDCT 25. feos b ero LIRR RE RUSS Deane ett ge 11,826,579.1 
BIGCCRIGCR ee oe ee ee OE A Pe Baye hehe 8,943,694.7 
Aig LOO. Ste een meas os os Sees Be tae eae whee 9,143,079.5 
Pepninry il cote oe ee ee, 4,980,333.0 
IVPOT CIN tates. ee cae a ees. Merrie See or oa ed Seca 5,827,530.5 
POT yo eee ee Hn ee ee ee Fy a pe ae 4,154,953.1 
WR gece che 20 ee Cee cea ea OE ee Oe aero ees 8,038,907.7 
ie i Stee Rae ee 20,310,801.5 
SUV y Wa wo eee el teed es ee eri ee oes - 21,982,515.7 
AF Gh 8 Ciba eaten a Pe ta eoed Gio Retr ware Ma mienan a: Wire rns ani 116,409,129.4 


Producers delivered 116.4 million bushels of barley to the Board in 1957-58 
as compared with 120.6 million bushels in 1956-57. Deliveries were relatively 
heavy following the 1957 harvest, reflecting in part the volume of barley which 
was accepted by maltsters, shippers and exporters as suitable for malting. Pro- 
ducers’ marketings were steady during the winter months and increased 
sharply in the final two months of the ctor year. 


GRADE PATTERN OF BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows the principal grades of Baeye delivered by 
- producers in 1957-58: 


Grade ROE Of: 

(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total 
PNR AW sy Ge ROW eet a Sao iene eerie a 5,561,196.0 4.78 
Mono COW Six-Row 4 es 3k Mls eae 26,729,648.0 22.96 
NOS4AO Wi-SIksROW oe. oh. ee es sere 2,955,915.8 2.54 
Muse CW. Two-how ae. ee. EGE 430,805.1 Ora 
NO pee We LWO-ROW 6. i ake 10,715,976.2 9.21 
NOGA FEAR A. 2 ae ids ea ee ae eae 52,824,531.8 45.38 
Ans Fe eRe (Mc 2° 6S Sea giana Stes SORRY Deda = Wat ea Ee 14,235,703.1 42:23 
Nene POCO ge a es, CR ee ye SSS ETT P57 
Other svades' = eA Se re hs ae 1,118,225.7 .96 
Otel ga: tea wiee Cee or eo eee ee es 116,409,129.4 100.00 


About 60 per cent of producers’ deliveries of barley consisted of feeding 
grades and about 40 per cent consisted of industrial grades, including both 
Two-Row and Six-Row varieties. Receipts of No. 3 C.W. Six-Row Barley were 
substantially smaller than in the previous crop year, comprising 23 per cent of 
_ total deliveries. As compared with the previous year producers’ deliveries of 
No. 2 C.W. Six-Row Barley and No. 3 C.W. Two-Row Barley were significantly 
larger. 
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1957-58 Pool Account—Barley 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1957-58 Barley 
Pool from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 


Bushels 
1. Barley acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1957 
to July 312 1958 52.% see OS has aaa es 116,409, 129.4 
(Bj Barley-otherwise acquired 20532. (oe ee oie @ , 668.1 
(c) Purchased from 1956-57 ; . oe 
Pool: AGeount-—Barley.. =. Fact tikes ee eee 964, 692°3 
total batley ae quired 2. e ae A eee oe 117,375, 489.8 * 
(Value) (Value) 
2.. Cost of barley acquired<: 5.0. 4S Mere eet, eee a $ 104, 144,795.89 
3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of ” 
barley as at July 31, 1958: 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices................ $70, 517, 130.91 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract PLICES 5. 5s ees .. > 18,139,746.56 
Total proceeds from sales. . Ra ys1et is ORES Cie ' 83,656,877.47 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of barley stated at cost....... 28, 331, 056. 84 111, 987, 934.31 
4. Gross surplus as at July 31, Nis gE rs Sra Sorin ea 7,848, 138.42 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage.......... 3, 662, 024.22 
(b)- nterest-and-bank: charges:s= 2245 es a (2,649.11) 
(c) Freight recovered on export barley................... (220, 940.28) 
(d) Diversion charges on export barley................... 54, 156.83 
(er Drying charges. 2 oo: cae se ee Se ae ee 11,792.36 
({) Brokerage and Clearing Association ehargese rs OP 7,384.34 
(g) Administrative and general expenses.................. 381, 974.15 3,893, 742.51 
6. Credit balance in the 1957-58 Pool Account—Barley, as at 
July 31, 1958, after valuing stocks of barley on hand at 
cost prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur...... $ ©6©3, 949,395.91 


@Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


COMMENT ON THE OPERATING STATEMENT—1957-58 PooL ACCOUNT—BARLEY 


The table on the preceding page shows the operating position of the 
1957-58 Barley Pool to July 31, 1958.. The 1957-58 Barley Pool consisted 
of 117,375,489.8 bushels. Of this quantity, 116,409,129.4 bushels were delivered 
by producers, 964,692.3 bushels were transferred from the 1956-57 Pool and 
a relatively small amount of barley was acquired from others than producers. 
The 1956-57 Pool Account was closed on May 9, 1958 and therefore part of 
Board sales during the crop year (principally feed grades) was credited to this 
account. za 

It has been the practice of the Board to credit sales of barley accepted for 
malting, or other industrial uses, to the crop account to which such barley was 


delivered by producers. Therefore, grades of barley delivered by producers : 


in 1957-58 and accepted for malting were credited to the 1957-58 Pool Account 
even though these sales were made prior to the closing of the 1956-57 Pool 
Account. 

From August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 completed sales of barley for the 
account of the 1957-58 Pool were 71,560,359.8 bushels. In addition, the Board 
had uncompleted sales of cash ie on its books as at July 31, 1958 in the 
amount of 12,903,984.3 bushels. Weight losses in drying amounted to 6,568.4 
bushels. . yt Se 
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The inventory in the 1957-58 Pool Account as at July 31, 1958 was 
32,904,577.3 bushels. This inventory was valued at cost. 

Operating costs of the 1957-58 Pool Account to July 31, 1958 amounted to 
$3,893,742.51. These costs consisted principally of carrying charges on barley 
stored in country and terminal elevators and amounted to $3,662,024.22, or 
3.146 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the Pool. Interest and bank 
charges resulted in a credit item of $2,649.11. Freight recoveries on shipments 
of barley to Pacific Coast ports for export provided a credit item of $220,940.28. 
Diversion charges on barley shipped to Pacific Coast ports for export were 
$54,156.83. Drying charges amounted to $11,792.36, while brokerage and 
Clearing Association charges were $7,384.34. Administrative and general 
expenses to July 31, 1958 amounted to $381,974.15. 

After applying the proceeds of sales to July 31, 1958, valuing the inventory 
at cost and allowing for operating costs as recorded above, the 1957-58 Barley 
Account showed a credit balance of $3,949,395.91 as at July 31, 1958. 


GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MARKETING OF BARLEY—1957-58 


The crop year 1957-58 was characterized by the excellent movement of 
barley into consumption in Canada and into export trade. Commercial 
utilization reached a level of about 120 million bushels. . 

During the crop year there was a continuous flow of export barley through 
Pacific Coast ports, shipments amounting to 30.3 million bushels. The 
eastward shipments through St. Lawrence and Atlantic seaboard ports amounted 
to 23.4 million bushels and were largely concentrated in the May-July period, 
1958. These two export shipping programmes, combined with exports of 
malting barley to the United States and a substantial utilization of barley in 
Canada for industrial and feeding purposes, formed the basis for a large and 
continuous movement of barley in 1957-58. . 
The following table shows exports of barley in 1957-58, along with com- 

parative figures for the previous crop year: 
. 1957-58 1956-57 
(million bushels) 


Pniten inne ORI See os Sos ioe, Re oe tee 36.7 32.4 
MOAI OL POLS cocaine Pen oe ied eos edo boy hoes AAS5 DBAS 
EADY gs 505 aia ws a Te Cee ka eh Oa ese ee 10.2 La 
PE Ee ead Se eB eS Se he Fee Re, 4.9 oe 
ES SUS TTD i eee Te et RR ER Srey OI ga 9 9.2 
VES cea eg REG 0 ES gee dpe SS RG DS aig eed ee Sta par aot es tea 6 A 
OOTY tee i ons ratte gen areee: Wa ok toe ot ~E a 
rretas ee icc ots) eee he SAS me si. 4 
ATH to tn Rear a eae eae eae ‘gS ee ee 76.9 


Exports of barley in 1957-58 were 75.1 million bushels as compared with 
76.9 million bushels in the previous crop year. The United Kingdom was the 
largest market for Canadian barley, exports to that country amounting to 
36.7 million bushels which represented a moderate increase over the previous 
crop year. Exports of barley to the United States were 21.5 million bushels 
as compared with 21.6 million bushels in the previous crop year. As usual 
the United States. imports consisted of barley suitable for malting purposes. 
Japan was the third largest importer of Canadian barley, taking 10.2 million 
bushels as compared with 12.2 million bushels in the previous crop year. Barley 
exports to the U.S.S.R. amounted to 4.9 million bushels. Smaller exports of 
barley went to Germany, The Netherlands and Belgium. 
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The following table shows monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
Feed Barley, along with high and low prices recorded each month from August 
1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 (all prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) — 


Waste 05 Te ee a Perak ne ee 934 93 934. 
BEPLCIMMDEE ea ai ey i. ae he eee ee ees 93 93 93-= 
CTO G ari aie. ee hac cs fie gee ek Wek Pee eee 93 89 - 912 
November, (0 ie ae 901 89 893 
December ae en ere ee ame 904 898 - 908 
January, 1958. 2 eo teas eee ees 904 872 894 
Papriary i.e =2 894 883 — 894 
MEATLESS cass es nae Oe eRe eee 883 874 88 

Perit 2 eee ne eee Ree, Sas Cy 903 874 883 
AVL EY sce anise, eta S acta eek ogte omeatee 912 884 904 
Pune) sises oe ae ee 964 893 918 
Mirlyn ee oa a ae a 98 952 964 


Board offering prices for barley fluctuated within narrow limits in 1957-58. 
From a level of 93 cents per bushel, basis No. 1 Feed in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur, Board quoted prices for the same grade worked gradually lower until 
April, 1958 when the season’s low price of 874 cents per bushel was reached. 
Board quotations increased slightly in May and June and reached the high 
point of the year in July, 1958. 

It is important to note that the level of parley prices was considersele 
lower during the crop year 1957-58 than during 1956-57. In the early part 
of the year Board monthly average offering prices ranged from 11 to 14 cents 
per bushel lower than for the same period in 1956-57. The spread in prices 
between the two crop years narrowed gradually during the last half of the 
crop year, and only in July, 1958 did Board offering prices exceed those of 
the corresponding period in 1956-57. Barley prices in 1957-58 reflected 
highly competitive conditions in both domestic and export markets. 

During the fall of 1957 the Board made provision for stocks of barley to — 
be placed in eastern positions on a provisional sale basis. Only a small amount 
of barley (530,212 bushels) was moved on this basis in 1957-58. = 

In 1957-58 exports of barley were at a high level for the seventh conse- 
cutive crop year. The following table shows producers’ deliveries of barley 
to the Board and exports of barley for the seven-year period sgt 1951-52 to 
1957-58, inclusive: 


Board 
Receipts Exports 
(million bushels) 


1 bp Oy ae tge ene rete aap ga heat 130.6 69.9 
1952-58 {CASAS ers Chea Raa 164.9 118.9 
105 S—54. Wes pipe see ae 101.2 90.0 
1954-55> ..... pric tes eae 112.4 77.1 
T9556) aurea ee te Seen iea 113.9 64.3 
POSGIG Te oo ei ee, See 120.6 76.9 


TOS TOR ae ae Ao as ea een eee i ALO 75.1 
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During these seven crop years producers delivered 860.0 million bushels 
of barley to the Board, or an average of 122.8 million brushels per crop- year. 
During the same period exports of barley were 572.2 million bushels, or an 
average of 81.7 million bushels per crop year. Of the 860.0 million bushels 
of barley delivery by producers, 572.2 million bushels were exported, 263 
million bushels were used in the domestic market and about 25 million bushels 
were part of commercial stocks as at July 31, 1958. The foregoing statistics 
indicate that the production and marketing of barley have come to occupy an 
important place in the cereal industry of the prairie provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, item 10, payment division, on page 23. Shall we take 
that table as read? 


Agreed. 


10. Payment Division 


The following table shows the major payments completed during ,the crop 
year 1957-58: 


Date First Number of Total Value 
Cheques Date Cheques of Cheques 
Mailed Completed Issued Issued 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat: 
Taterim: Payment. ccs 5. 5 swe Feb. 17, 1958 Mar. 12, 1958 285,090 $39,160,395. 34 
PINAL Pay mente’ sc is ee 2 June 13, 1958 July 4, 1958 285,190 25,083,690. 12 
1956-57 Pool Account—Barley: 
Final Paviments2 (ise ae May 28, 1958 June 12, 1958 158, 673 7,570, 416.35 


728,953 $71,814, 501.81 


| The Payment Department also issued 65 cheques (value $2,003.01) appli- 
cable to the 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 Wheat Accounts; and 130 cheques 
(value $15,993.83) covering Adjustment Payments and the Final Payment 
applicable to the 1945-49 Pool Account—Wheat. 


The CHAIRMAN: And now, item No. 11, legal department? 


11. Legal Department 


The Legal Department dealt with all matters of a legal nature affecting 
the operations of the Board and continued to assist the Payment Department 
in connection with payments to the estates of deceased persons. 

During the crop year, 194 individuals were prosecuted in connection with 
breaches of the Act and Regulations as compared with 402 individuals prosecuted 
during the 1956-57 crop year. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Under this department I asked a question earlier, 
and I was informed that there was no profit made on these charges by the courts. 
There was a case in my district when somebody was fined—not in my con- 
stituency, I might say—somewhere in the neighbourhood of $700. Certainly 
the cost to the courts would not be that much. Would the wheat board not get 
any of it? 

Mr. McNamara: No. I am not a lawyer and I do not understand the sys- 
tem, but I know that all fines are payable to the Crown. We do not get any 
benefit from them at all. When a magistrate or a judge fines a man, the fine 
goes to the crown. We do not get any revenue out of it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 12 “The Canadian Wheat Board” 

21545-9—3 
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12. The Canadian Wheat Board 


Effective April 30, 1958 Mr. George MclIvor resigned as Chief Conmhiioner 
In June, 1958 Mr. W. C. McNamara, formerly Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
was BS Chief Commissioner of the Board, and Mr. W. Riddel, formerly 
Commissioner, was appointed Assistant Chief Commissioner. Mr. W. E. Robertson 
continued as Commissioner. In July, 1958 Mr. John T. Dallas was appointed 
Commissioner and assumed his new duties on September 1, 1958. Mr. Dallas 
was formerly Executive Vice-President and Director of the Continental Grain 
Company (Canada) Limited. 

The Commissioners, officers and staff of the Board wish to record their 
appreciation of the distinguished services rendered to the Board by Mr. George 
MeclIvor. When The Canadian Wheat Board was established in 1935, Mr. MclIvor 
was appointed General Sales Manager. Late in 1935 he was appointed Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and in 1937 was appointed Chief Commissioner, a position 
which he held until his retirement in April last. 


Mr. McIntTosH: I have a question in regard to estates. What is your policy 
in clearing up estates and issuing permits to clear a farm for resale, where 
there is grain in the granary on the farm, and so on? 

Mr. McNamara: I think we have that. 


Mr. W. E. ROBERTSON (Commissioner, the Canadian Wheat Board): Mr. 
Chairman, on advice that an estate is in process of being settled and the land 
formerly owned by the estate has been sold on a cash basis or transferred thereby 
leaving the estate without access to a 1958-59 delivery permit book, application 
forms are mailed. Upon receipt of properly completed forms and if the 
amount of grain does not exceed 1,000 bushels, a permit is issued authorizing 
the delivery of the total amount subject to space available. Should the 
amount exceed 1,000, a special permit is first issued for 1,000 bushels and when 
delivered a second permit is authorized for the balance on a specified acreage 
equal to that enjoyed by the estate in previous years. 

Mr. McINtosH: Suppose a farmer sold on a time payment basis. What 
would be the policy? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: On time payment the estate would have access to the permit 
book, if it was sold on any kind of crop bushel payment basis. But first, I 
should say in respect to a cash sale, if it is sold on a crop sharing basis, then 


the estate would have—let us say it is sold on a crop share basis—then the 


estate would come under the next subject of reduced delivery privilege. 

Suppose the estate, before the producer died, had 600 acres, and it is leased. 
The estate then has access to a permit book. This means that he has one-third 
of the crop, or he has a 200 acre interest. It has lost 400 acres. Then that 
400 acres becomes what we call a reduced delivery privilege, and we issue 
a special permit based on one-half of that reduced acreage. In other words, 
he would get a special permit for 200 acres to deliver grain. | 

Mr. McIntosH: The producer would also get a permit book to deliver 
his share? 2 . 

Mr. ROBERTSON: He would. The actual producers, or either of the pro- 
ducers, would have a permit book. It would not affect his deliveries at all, I1 mean 
this special permit to deliver carried-over grain from the estate. 

Mr. McIntTosH: What about another case where it is not on a one-third 
basis, but where there would be so much money for each of them. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is considered as a cash sale. 


Mr. Cooper: On the subject of issuing these special permits in the case 
of an estate, I had a case where a husband died and left three children. The 


widow got a permit to sell so much wheat, but she had 3,000 bushels of wheat 


a 
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in the granary and she could not get the widow’s pension because she had 
that wheat. Nevertheless she could not sell that wheat because, although 
she had a permit to sell it, the quota was not opened for it, and the result 
was that she was left destitute. 

Why could you not have issued a pec permit to sell that wheat before 
the quota was opened? 

She always said that she would have to go to the municipality for. relief, 
yet she had 3,000 bushels of wheat in the granary. | 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Do I understand that the special permit was issued subject 
to delivery when space was available? 


Mr. CooPper: When the quota was opened she could deliver the wheat on 
that permit. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Quotas come in on the first of August. There is a first unit 
quota, and then it starts with 1, 2, and 3 bushels etc. 


Mr. Cooper: The husband died just about harvest time and she sold her 


~ 300 bushel unit quota and used the money to pay the doctor’s bill’ and the 


funeral expenses, and she was destitute until the quota opened again. 

In spite of the fact that she had that wheat in the granary, she could not 
get the widow’s pension. She had it, but she could not sell it because the quota 
was not opened. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is an odd problem. I never heard before of a case 
of that kind. That is why I am surprised to hear your comment. 

Mr. Cooper: All I pouid do for her was to go to the municipality on her 
behalf. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): My question is this: I wonder if Mr. McNamara 
would comment on whether or not there is any more terminal space being 


built at the lakehead or on the St. Lawrence because of the seaway? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, there has been some terminal building, and some is 
under construction now. ‘There is additional terminal space constructed at 
Fort William, and there will be additional space to handle 2 million bushels. 
There are some major developments in the St. Lawrence including a large 
terminal at Baie Comeau which will have an original capacity of 11 million 
bushels. When all these plans are completed the capacity in the St. Lawrence 
will have pretty nearly doubled in the last four or five years. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you comment also on demurrage charges? 
We hear a lot about them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does Mr. Horner have the privilege to revert back? 


Agreed. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would like to have a general statement on it. 

Mr. McNamMaRA: Demurrage charges do not come under our act or under 
our authority. If you are referring to the dispute between the railways and the 
elevator companies, our board takes the position that the elevator companies 
are responsible for the movement of board grain to terminal destination and 
delivery to us. So the question of demurrage is a problem between the railway 
companies and the elevator companies, the same as other charges that they en- 
counter in making deliveries to us. Our board has not taken a position in 
regard to this demurrage question. 

Mr. HORNER ( Acadia): The board is not responsible. For example, when 
you allocate cars to a particular elevator company, you do not allocate them 
to a particular elevator in most cases. 

Mr. McNamara: In so far as the board is concerned, we contend that this 
is a responsibility of the elevator companies. But the elevator companies are 
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not prepared to accept it, and they are trying to convince us that we should 
assume this responsibility. 

As you know, the situation at the present time is that the government has 
interceded, and the order for the payment of demurrage has been suspended 
for the time being. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In the allocation of box cars, do you take into con- 
sideration the storage available at the lakehead? 


Mr. McNamara: You mean do we allocate on the basis of Space available 
at the lakehead? 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Yes. 
Mr. McNamara: That is not the formula we are using. 


_ Mr. NASSERDEN: Have you any figures in respect of the percentage of farms 
which have been sold or the number of estates— 


The CHAIRMAN: We are on the legal department. 
Mr. McINTosH: This is information we want. 
Mr. McNamara: I did not get the question. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Could you give us an indication as to what percentage of 
the permit books fall into the category of estates or of farmers who have sold 
out and would like to clean up their stocks of grain at the end of or during the 
crop year. 


Mr. McNamara: We do not have a figure on that. Mr. Davidson says it is 
about 10 per cent. We have made considerable progress in the last few years 
in cleaning up these estates. As of the end of July I believe we have broken 
the back of this problem. In some estates there are very large quantities of 
grain to be delivered, but I think the problem will be pretty well resolved 
by the end of the year. The old ones are pretty. well completed and we are on 
the current ones. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Would it not be a good idea to clean them up as they 
become a problem because it is very important to the people concerned. Once 
you are caught up I do not think it would make any difference to the general 
delivery of grain. 

Mr. McNamara: I disagree with that. I have had a case of an estate having 
25,000 or 30,000 bushels of grain. If we authorized the immediate delivery of 
that it would have to be delivered at the expense of the local producers who 
need to deliver grain for their livelihood. I donot think the board should give 
a preference to such estate grain. It would be an inequitable policy. 


Mr. McINTOSH: In respect of the formula you use for delivering box cars 
to the various elevator companies, have there ever been occasions where these 
companies do not require the allocation which you have allotted to them? 

Mr. McNamara: There have been a few instances where some of the com- 
panies have advised us that at a particular time they were not in a position to 
ship the particular grain we asked them to ship and have returned their alloca- 
tion. In that case, we reallocate it to another company who can ship. However, » 
they pick it up very rapidly when they get a grade available for shipment. 
There is still a premium on box cars and every agent is anxious to get them. 

Mr. McINTosH: Have you ever had occasion where you have gone over 
the allocation to the pools? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; in certain instances we might give them 65 per cent 
of that particular order, but it is evened up later. 


Mr. McINntTosH: Conversely, have any of the line companies not had that 
allocation? . 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, under certain conditions; but it has been evened up 
later on. ; . 
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Mr. KorcutInski: The board De es they would permit so many cars 
going to a certain elevator company. You do not actually allocate the point. 
You just allocate the box cars from a certain company. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. We believe the management is in a much better 
position than we are. They know the local factors and the competitive position. 

We do not attempt to allocate individually the 5.500 elevators. I suggest, in 
the interests of the producer and for competitive reasons, it is.much better 
to have the individual company decide where the cars can be used to the best 
advantage to suit their patrons. : 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Is there any suggestion that due to the aggressiveness of 
certain elevator agents they get much more than their share of box cars at 
some points? 

Mr. McNamara: I did not hear that. 


Mr. SoutHam: Is there any suggestion that due to the aggressiveness of 
individual elevator agents they might possibly get a little larger share of these 
box cars than they are rightfully entitled to. 


Mr. McNamara: We give them to the company. An aggressive agent, in 
certain grains which are competitive, such as malting barley, may because of 
his aggressive action find customers and get the cars to his advantage as com- 


pared to the non-aggressive agent. The competitive factor does enter into 
that. 


Mr. Pascor: Did Mr. McNamara say that the elevator companies did not 
want to assume this responsibility of the allocation of box cars? 


Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think I said that. There have been some 
suggestions, I think, in some of the briefs which have been submitted to com- 
missions, where the companies have felt we should assume that responsibility 
_Yather than leave it to them. However, I do not think it would be fair to them 
to say they want us to do this. I think there may be a difference of opinion 
beween some of the companies in this regard. 


The CHaIRMAN: Item 12, the Canadian wheat board. May we take that as 
read? 


Agreed. 


12. The Canadian Wheat Board 


Effective April 20, 1958 Mr. George McIvor resigned as Chief Commissioner. 
In June, 1958 Mr. W. C. McNamara, formerly Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
was appointed Chief Commissioner of the Board, and Mr. W. Riddel, formerly 
Commissioner, was appointed .Assistant Chief Commissioner. Mr. W. E. 
Robertson continued as Commissioner. In July, 1958 Mr. John T. Dallas was 
appointed Commissioner and assumed his new duties on September 1, 1958. 
Mr. Dallas was formerly Executive Vice-President and Director of the Con- 
tinental Grain Company (Canada) Limited. 


The Commissioners, officers and staff of the Board wish to record their 
appreciation of the distinguished services rendered to the Board by Mr. George 
McIvor. When The Canadian Wheat Board was established in 1935, Mr. MclIvor 
was appointed General Sales Manager. Late in 1935 he was appointed Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and in 1937 was appointed Chief Commissioner, a position 
which he held until his retirement in April last. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 13, staff and officers and Item 14, advisory committee. 
Is it agreed that we take these as read? 


Agreed. 


f 
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13. Staff and Officers . ae ; 
The following table shows the number of em plovees of the Board as at. 
July 31, 1958 and July 31, 1957: 


July 31 July 31 


1958 1957 

MV IDI OR i, oe CTS Ue ee 679 646 
OAL AAL Ne Pee sre Ra es Se ee te 31 (34 
VBTIGOUVGD, > 5. 55s 5 sonthe S wiacnie Staaein at eats Bea 17 17 

WiGir Cal yet es, ol a ies eee eee ete eee a i 2 - 
Dondon, Mnghand:-.Vo4.-e 1 eee 3 3 
Rotterdam, Netherlands .........2....4. 2 2 
EOP ee eats ee a ee ee ee Sess 736 707 


_ On July 31, 1958 the Board had 736 employees as compared with 707 on 
July 31, 1957. The increase in staff occurred in the Winnipeg office and was. 
due to tive work involved in the administration of the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act. 

In the fall of 1958 the following senior members of the Board staff in Winni- 
peg retired after long and efficient service: H. G. Fraser, Cashier and 
Accountant; W. B. Robbins, Manager, Country Operations Department; A. M. 
McGregor, Assistant Manager, Country Operations Department. 

Mr. C. A. McLean was appointed Manager, Country Operations Depaneene 
to succeed Mr. Robbins, and Mr. C. S. Andrews became Assistant Manager, 
Country Operations Department. to succeed Mr. McGregor. The appointment of 
Mr. McLean and Mr. Andrews represented promotions within the Country 
Operations Department. 


14, Advisory Committee 


The Advisory Committee was reorganized during 1957-58 following the 
resignations of Mr. Ben Plumer, Mr. C. P. Hansen and Mr. R. C. Marler. Mr. 
A. P. Gleave, Biggar, Saskatchewan, Mr. G. L. Harrold, Lamont, Alberta, and 
Mr. A. W. Platt, Edmonton, Alberta were appointed to the vacancies on the 
Committee. Two meetings of the Advisory Committee were held during 1957-58. 

The members of the Advisory Committee are: Mr. J. H. Wesson, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Dr. W. J. Parker, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. A. P. Gleave, Biggar, Saskatchewan; Mr. G. L. 
Harrold, Lamont, Alberta; and Mr. A. W. Platt, Edmonton, Alberta. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now at part II, the financial statements. May we 
take these tables as read? 


Agreed. 


The financial statements of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 
ended July 31, 1958 are presented in this section of the Report. They consist 
of a Consolidated Balance Sheet (Exhibit I) which sets forth the financial posi- 
tion of the Board as at the foregoing date, together with other statements show- 
ing the results of Board operations to the close of the crop year, all as tabulated 
in the index preceding the financial statements and as discussed in Part I of 
this Report. 


Due to the large volume of grain remaining unsold in the 1957-58 Pool 
Accounts for wheat, oats and barley, it was decided that it would be advisable to 
defer the closing of these accounts and hence none of these accounts have been 
finalized at the date of this Report. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated financial position of The Canadian Wheat Board as at July 
31, 1958 is set forth in Exhibit I. With respect to some of the items appearing 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet the following comments are submitted. 


Stocks of Grain—$618,245,201.48 


WHEAT STOCKS—$554,590,023.15 


As at July 31, 1958 the total stocks of wheat held by the Board amounted 
to 415,416,314.3 bushels. Of this amount 69,926,161.4 bushels had been sold 


‘at established prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These 


stocks have been valued at contract prices and provision has been made for 
carrying charges to date of delivery. The remaining inventory of wheat amount- 


ing to 345,490,152.9 bushels consists of the following: 


Balance of stocks transferred from the 1956-57 Pool Account.......... 14,940, 712.0 
Balance of purchases from producers on the 1957-58 Pool Account: 

eC CCS ee oe a 1 Se ko Ee, Re ES her gat, 328, 925, 981.7 

Stocks which have been sold, but on a deferred price basis....... 51,459.7 


: 328,977, 441.4 
Net bushels acquired from the adjustments of overages and 
shortages, etc., at country and terminal elevators on the 
195 7= 58 OO AGCOUNE si ue be ce Sen inns ee 1,573: 5623 


330, 551, 003.7 
Less: Weight losses in transit and in drying...............,-++-555 1,562.8 ; 
330, 549, 440.9 


345,490, 152.9 


These stocks were in store country elevators, in store terminal elevators 
and mills, in transit and in the custody of Agents. In accordance with accepted 
accounting practice and consistent with the procedure followed in previous crop 
years this portion of the inventory has been valued at cost. With respect to 
the balance of stocks of 14,940,712.0 bushels transferred from the 1956-57 Pool 
Account as at May 9, 1958 and which were still on hand as at July 31, 1958, 
cost is the price at which the transfer of unsold stocks from the 1956-57 Pool 
Account was made, namely, the Board’s quoted prices as at the close of business 
May 9, 1958. Relevant to the item in the inventory of 330,549,440.9 bushels 
which includes 51,459.7 bushels which had been sold, but on a deferred price 
basis, cost is the Board’s initial price paid to producers for the 1957-58 Crop 
Year which was $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Stocks in the custody of Agents represent wheat provisionally invoiced to 
Agents of the Board and for which the Board will receive a final accounting in 
respect to the ultimate disposition of these stocks. The Board receives an 
advance from its Agents for wheat invoiced on a provisional price basis and, 
as at July 31, 1958, this advance was $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. With res- 
pect to stocks invoiced on a provisional price basis to mills this advance was 
$1.60 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. As at July 31, 1958 advances received by the Board 
from its Agents totalled $115,414,934.69 as shown in Exhibit I. 


OATS AND BaRLEY STOCcKS—$63,655,178.33 


Stocks of oats and barley held by the Board as at July 31, 1958 and which 
were in store country and terminal elevators and in transit amounted to 
40,232,276.7 bushels and 45,808,561.6 bushels respectively. Of these amounts 
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66,643.7 bushels of oats and 12,903,984.3 bushels of barley had been sold at 
established prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These stocks 
have been valued at contract prices and provision has been made for carrying 
charges to date of delivery. The balance of the coarse grain inventories amount- 
ing to 40,165,633.0 bushels of oats and 32,904,577.3 bushels of barley was com- 
prised of the folowing: 


Oats Barley 
Balance of purchases from producers on the 1957-58 Pool Account...... 40,165, 592.0 32,909, 477.6 
Stocks acquired from other than producers.............0..c0eeceeeees 41.0 1,668.1 


40, 165, 633.0 32,911, 145.7 
Less: Weight losses in transit and in drying.....................0% Nil 8.4 


40, 165, 633.0 32,904,577.3 


In accordance with accepted accounting practice these portions of the in- 
ventories of oats and barley have been valued at cost. Cost is the Board’s initial 
price paid to producers for oats and barley in the 1957-58 Crop Year, For oats 
this price was 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur and for barley 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada 
Western Six-Row in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Accounts Receivable—$2,582,068.40 


This item consists principally of amounts due from Agents of the Board in 
respect to sales which had been completed as at July 31, 1958, but for which final 
accountings were not received until subsequent to that date, and forwarding 
charges recoverable in respect to stocks of wheat held by the Board in store 
Atlantic Seaboard Ports. The balance of this amount comprises sundry accounts 
payable to the Board which were not collected until subsequent to the year-end 
date. . 


Grain Trade Memberships—$20,810.09 


The Canadian Wheat Board owns ten memberships in the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, one in the Vancouver Grain Exchange, one in the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange Clearing Association Limited and one in the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association. These memberships are stated at cost less 
recorded dividends to July 31, 1958. 


The Canadian Wheat Board Building at cost less depreciation—$356,400.00 


Under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 146/2800 the Board purchased 
The Canadian Wheat Board Building on August 31, 1946 at a cost of $450,000.00 
for the land and buildings. 

In accordance with instructions received from the Government of Canada 
the Board paid to the City of Winnipeg and the City of Calgary grants of 
$34,267.82 and $834.57 respectively, in lieu of realty and business taxes on The 
Canadian Wheat Board Building and’ on premises rented by the Board in 
the City of Winnipeg and in lieu of business taxes on premises rented by the 
Board in the City of Calgary, but without admitting any liability for such taxes. 
These grants totalled $35,102.39 and of this amount $20,474.30 has been applied 
to Board operations for the period from J anuary 1, 1958 to July 31, 1958. The 
balance of $14,628.09 has been deferred and will be charged to the operations 
of the Board for the 1958-59 Crop Year. This latter figure is included in the 
item of $19,327.29 as shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. Depreciation 
has been provided on The Canadian Wheat Board Building for the year ended 
July 31, 1958 at the rate of 2% per annum amounting to $7,800.00. The amounts 
for depreciation and taxes $7,800.00 and $20,474.30 are included in the item of 
$219,151.24 as shown in Exhibit VII. 
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Bank Loans—$104,875,335.72 


During the crop year under review payments were made to producers 
involving a cash distribution of $71,814,501.81 consisting of the following: 
INTERIM PAYMENT 


Volar Pan!’ A copies Wheat come ta oe ek $39, 160,395.34 


Finat PAYMENTS 
1056-7 Pb OOl ACCOUNT W MOntr. 3 nc ree oes ste aes $25, 083,690. 12 
1956-57-Pool-Accaunt—Barley-...¢. 350 36 co ee ge 7,570,416.35 . 


32,654, 106.47 
$71,814, 501.81 


At the commencement of the crop year Board borrowings from the 
Chartered Banks amounted to $86,935,362.07 and during the 1957-58 Crop Year 
the Board’s cash requirements remained at a high level in order to carry 
abnormally large stocks of wheat, oats and barley, to distribute payments to 
producers and to meet current operating expenses. Consequently, the Board 
- remained in a borrowing position with the Chartered Banks throughout the 
whole of the 1957-58 Crop Year. Board borrowings from the Chartered Banks 
reached a maximum of $133,429,080.49 on March 26, 1958, but had declined 
to $104,875,335.72 as at July 31, 1958. The interest rate in effect as at July 31, 
1958 on Board loans from the Chartered Banks was 4% per annum. 


Liability to Agents—$388,579,321.73 

Grain Companies acting in the capacity of Agents of the Board accept 
deliveries from producers at country elevators and on behalf of the Board pay 
the producers basis the Board’s initial price in effect. Settlement is not made 
by the Board for these purchases until delivery to the Board is completed by 
its Agents at terminal or mill positions. Liability to Agents amounting to 
$388,579,321.73 represents the amount payable by the Board to its Agents for 
purchases of wheat, oats and barley from producers at country elevator points 
to July 31, 1958 for which delivery to and settlement by the Board will be 
completed subsequent to the year-end date. 


Amounts Due to Producers 
ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 


There were no adjustment payments authorized on the 1957-58 Pool 
Accounts for wheat, oats and barley, but in respect to adjustment payments 
which had been authorized on previous pool accounts there was still outstanding 
as at July 31, 1958 the sum of $604,451.91 consisting of the following: 

Outstanding Outstanding 


Certificates Cheques Total 
WHEAT 
Balance payable on the three adjustment pay- 
ments authorized on the 1945-49 Pool Account $550,646.04 $37,017.37 $587, 663.41 
Ronee) etat A PCOUNbL toa ae es oes es 3,835.46 3,835.46 
TO ORO GON CCOUM Tooled «ale oien no eres ale eotees s 4,098.12 4,098.12 
TOS ISO MEO ON CCOUI eee cies oa TPRRA ccnp aes evans ares 2,580.73 2,580.73 
550, 646. 04 47,531.68 598,177.72 
CoarsE GRAINS 
1950-5 Pool Account—Oats. «4s «cs 2. ee ee 737.68 737.68 
1950-51 Pool Account—Barley.................05- 905.39 905.39 
1951-52 Pool Account—Barley................555- 627.19 627.19 
1952-53 Pool Account—Barley.............0.5e eee 1,006.68 1,006.68 
1654-55 boar Aceount— Oats: vane ors oo s. ccajctheceics 1,465.18 1,465.18 
1954-55 Pool Account—Barley................505. 1,532.07 1,532.07 
6, 274.19 6,274.19 


Total amount payable on adjustment payments— 
wheat and COOTSe CTAINGS .. ps sd sy a tbe ees $550, 646.04 $53, 805.87 $604,451.91 
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In the period from August 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 the Board paid 
$827.73 in respect to the above liability of $604,451.91. 


INTERIM PAYMENTS 


In the crop year under review an interim payment was authorized on 
the 1956-57 Pool Account for wheat in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 26(3) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in Council P.C. 
1958-213, February 7, 1958. The payment applied to deliveries of wheat by 
producers on the 1956-57 Pool Account in the period from August 1, 1956 to 
July 31, 1957 and amounted to $39,160,395.34. As at July 31, 1958 there was 
still outstanding the sum of $345,652.53 in respect to this and other interim 
payments and this amount consisted entirely of cheques in the hands of pro- 
ducers which had not been presented to the Board for payment. The detail of 
the amount outstanding, is as follows: 


Outstanding 

Cheques 
1953-00" bk OOl ACCOUND:, Seid. § nse be ee a eg SS ee nd $-. 7,151.22 
ISG ane POOL ACCOUNT. 5.0 Fos eee ls ee ee, ee ee 7,431.43 
1954=05-V 0G Account, 2 isp. Sere ai op See, Pee ee ee es 6, 023.60 
1985 +06 Pool “Agoounts acta Sas eee ee ee ee eS ee 15,799.17 
1956-07 Pool Account seve. neo ee ee ee ee eh ee eee 809, 247.11 


$345, 652.53 


During the period from August 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 the Board 
paid $215,771.52 in respect to the above liability of $345,652.53. 


FINAL PAYMENTS 


Amounts due to producers on outstanding participation certificates and 
cheques with respect to final payments on the undernoted accounts are as 
follows: 


Outstanding Outstanding 


Certificates Cheques Total 

WHEAT : : 
1945-49 Poel Acéount s..2) sk heen $328, 312.76 $ 39,283.27 $ 367,596.03 
1990-51: Pool-Aceount: Ss Cea ee ee 10,531.63 10, 531.63 
1951-52: Pool Account “=. sw es ce ee See 9,007.88 9,007.88 
1952-03: Pool Account? 2. ne eee ee ee 6,743.11 6, 743.11 
1953-54: PoohAceounts <. - Teena eet ee ie 8,187.53 8,187.53 
054-65 Pool Account sac: oe ee eer ex 14, 205.53 14, 205.53 
1968-50 Pool Account «so, 203 eee eee 28,210.40 28,210.40 
1956-97 -PoolsAccount..o. ah ee eee ee 3 2,809, 313.27 2,809, 313.27 


328,312.76 2,925,482.62-  3,253,795.38 


Coarse GRAINS 


1949-50 Pool Account—Oats............cc0cccccee 4,024.81 4,024.81 
1949-50 Pool Account—Barley.................... 3,839.24 3,839.24 
1950-51 Pool Account—Oats.........0..c0cveseees : 2,610.66 2,610.66 
1950-51 Pool Account—Barley.................... 1,805.81 1,805.81 
1951-52 Pool Account—Oats........... 00.00.0252. 4,350.91 4,350.91 
1951-52 Pool Account—Barley..... Ree aay ane se 1,756.14 1,756.14 
1952-53 Pool Account—Oats...,) 0.6. es00ecccese. 1,691.96 1,691.96 
1952-53 Pool Account—Barley.................... 4,680.41 - 4,680.41 
1953-54 Pool Account—Oats.........0...0c ccc ceen 2,580.32 2,580.32 
1953-54 Pool Account—Barley.................... 2,332.14 2,332,14 
1954-55 Pool Account—Oats.......:-4ccccc cece ces 1,446.76 _ 1,446.76 
1954-55 Pool Account—Barley.................2.. 2, 15S sh. 2,156.57 
1955-56 Pool: Account—Oats: «.. 0.60.20... 06. ee e. 2,512: 75 2,512.75 
1955-56 Pool Account—Barley.................... 3,922.16 3,922.16 
1956-57 Pool Account—Barley................... 339, 047.32 339, 047.32 


378, 756.96 378, 756. 96 


Total amount payable on final payments—wheat and . es 
CORFE SEMIAS, f 2 4oJ.0 3 ce a ek Peisik Ak Ma oe $328, 312.76 $3,304,239.58 $3 632,552.34 


: 
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During the period from August 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 the Board 
paid $2,956,631.38 in respect to the above liability of $3,632,552.34. 


Accrued Expenses and Accounts Payable—$10,459,815.41 


This item comprises in the main accrued carrying charges, storage and 
interest charges to July 31, 1958 together with sundry accounts which were 
unpaid as at the year-end date. 


Special Account—Net Balance of Undistributed Payment Accounts—$609,327.67 
In accordance with the provisions of Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat 


Board Act the Board was authorized with the approval of the Governor in 


Council to transfer to a Special Account the balances remaining in specific 
payment accounts and to use these funds for such purposes as the Governor in 
Council upon the recommendation of the Board considers to be for the benefit 
of producers. The following summary sets forth the details of transactions 
affecting the Special Account for the crop year under review: 


_ Balance of the Special Account as at July 31, 1957......... $ 715,946.65 


(During the crop year under review there were no trans- 
fers to the Special Account under the authority of Sec- 
tion 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board Act) 


Less: Expenditures authorized under the provisions of 
Section 29A(2) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
and the following Orders in Council: 


Order in Council P.C. 1955-1607, October 26, 1955 
Total authorization—$75, 000.00 
‘Tnexpended July: 31, 1957. vo tiesa sk pce Vio $ 1,246.32 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1958............... Nil $ 1,246.32 


Order in Council P.C. 1956-1156, July 26, 1956 
‘Total authorization $15, 000.00 


Wnexperded July 3b, 105ic.. Ss. en 10, 793.28 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1958..............- 2,388.57 8,404.71 
Order in Council P.C. 1958-137, January 25, 1958 
POA AUENOriZAtiOns paste ones Pera ee eee 50,000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1958............... 13,032.05 36, 967 .95 
Order in Council P.C. 1958-137, January 25, 1958 
Pe Lecter, AUCHOLIZALIONA. 0 ce actin eaeeroeatente ocean nee 60,000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1958............... Nil 60, 000.00 106, 618.98 
Balance of the Special Account as at July 31, 1958...,..... $ 609,327.67 


The CHAIRMAN: Advance payments to producers. Is it agreed that we 
take this as read? 


Agreed. 


_ Advance Payments to Producers 


During the year under review the Government of Canada passed the 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act which came into force on November 25, 
1957. Under the terms of the legislation the Board was authorized to make 
Advance Payments to producers on farm stored wheat, oats and barley at the 
rates of 50 cents per bushel for wheat, 20 cents per bushel for oats and 
35 cents per bushel for barley subject to a limitation of the deliverable quantity 
of grain and to a maximum amount of $3,000.00 for each applicant and to 
recover Advance Payments so made by deduction from the value of wheat, oats 
or barley delivered by producers subsequent to the date of receiving an 
Advance Payment, . 


For the purpose of making Advance Payments to producers the Board 
was authorized to borrow money from the Chartered Banks, such borrowings 
and the interest thereon to be guaranteed by the Government of Canada. 
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The result of transactions in respect to Advance Payments to producers for the 
period from November 25, 1957 to July 31, 1958 is set forth in Part IV of 
this report. As at the year-end date there was an amount of $1,258,687.86 
still to be refunded by producers in respect to Advance Payments, but during 
the period from August 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 refunds totalling 
$1,058,876.86 were received by the Board, leaving a balance still to be refunded 
in the amount of $199,811.00. Interest charges on bank borrowings to July 31, 
1958 under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act amounted to $476,917.47 
and this amount, together with interest charges incurred subsequent to July 31, 
1958 and applicable to Advance Payment transactions for the year under 
review will be paid by the Government of Canada in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 15A of the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): I have a question in respect of advance pay- 
ments. Are your agents liable for some of these advances to producers? 

Mr. McNAMaARA: Yes. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): How much? 

Mr. McNamara: We negotiate with the companies. 

Mr. Earu: It is 10 per cent of the amount of the account or one quarter of 
one per cent of the total advance made by that company, whichever is the 
lesser. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Some of these elevator companies, I believe, 
are discouraging farmers from taking these cash advances. 

Mr. Earu: That is always the privilege of the company itself. There is 
nothing in the legislation which forces a company to give the man an advance. 
He has to assess the risk he is taking in making that advance and if the 
agent decides he is not prepared to take that risk then he is entitled not to 
do so. 

Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): Are they entitled to go to another elevator 
company? 

Mr. EarRL: Yes. They can go to anybody they wish. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then he would have to transfer the permit book. 

Mr. RIDDEL: The endorsement on the permit book takes care of it. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Can you tell me when the advisory board is appointed, 
by whom, and for how, long a term? 

Mr. McNAMarRA: They are appointed by the governor in council. I do not 
think the term is provided. I believe they are appointed at the pleasure of 
the governor in council. ‘ : 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take the statements of operations as read? 


Agreed. 


STATEMENTS OF OPERATIONS 


Wheat Division—1957-58 Pool Account—Exhibit II 2 

As at July 31, 1958 stocks of wheat remaining unsold in the 1957-58 Pool 
Account and stocks of wheat which had been sold, but on a deferred price basis, 
amounted to 345,490,152.9 bushels. 

In accordance with accepted accounting practice and consistent with the basis 
of valuation adopted for previous fiscal years this inventory for purposes of the 
Board’s accounts as at July 31, 1958 has been valued at cost. Included in the — 
inventory figure of 345,490,152.9 bushels is an amount of 14,940,712.0 bushels 
which was the balance of the stocks transferred from the 1956-57 Pool Account 
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as at May 9, 1958 and which were still on hand as at July 31, 1958. In respect 
to this item in the inventory cost is the price at which the transfer from the 
1956-57 Pool Account was made, namely, the Board’s quoted prices as at the 
close of business May 9, 1958. Relevant to the balance of the inventory amount- 
ing to 330,549,440.9 bushels cost is the initial price paid to producers in the 
1957-58 Crop Year which was $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


Included in the operating results on the 1957-58 Pool Account to July 31, 
1958 is an amount of $10,297,425.39 representing a portion of the carrying 
charges received from the Government of Canada during the 1957-58 Crop 
Year under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. The total 
carrying charges received under this legislation for the 1957-58 Crop Year 
amounted to $35,553,508.64. The Board recommended and the Governor in 
Council approved by Order in Council P.C. 1958-760, May 30, 1958 that these 
carrying charges be allocated as follows: - 


1956-57. Pool: Account—Wheat oo 0 oe. ce: $25,256,083.25. 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat ............ 10,297,425.39 


$35,553,508.64 


During the 1958-59 Crop Year the Board will receive from the Government 
of Canada $39,825,303.48 for carrying charges under the provisions of the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act and this amount will be allocated between the 
1957-58 Pool Account for Wheat and the 1958-59 Pool Account for Wheat. At 
the date of this Report this allocation had not been determined. 


In terms of the foregoing and on the basis of the valuation of the inventory, 
but without provisions for carrying costs, interest, administrative expenses, etc., 
beyond the close of the fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 1957-58 
Pool Account—Wheat to July 31, 1958 showed a debit balance of $5,623,670.52. 
This debit balance should not be viewed as the final result of marketing opera- 
tions on the-1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat.. 


Oats and Barley Division—Exhibits III and IV 


Under the authority of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in Council 
P.C. 1957-820, June 13, 1957 the Board was authorized to purchase from pro- 
ducers during the 1957-58 Crop Year oats and barley produced in the designated 
area and to pay to producers a fixed initial price of 60 cents per bushel for No. 2 
Canada Western Oats and a fixed initial price of 96 cents per bushels for No. 3 
Canada Western Six-Row Barley, both prices basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. As at July 31, 1958 stocks of oats and barley remaining unsold in the 
1957-58 Pool Accounts amounted to 40,165,633.0 bushels and 32,904,577.3 bushels 
respectively. 

In accordance with accepted accounting practice these inventories for pur- 
poses of the Board’s accounts at July 31, 1958 have been valued at cost. Cost is 
the Board’s initial price paid to producers for oats and barley in the 1957-58 
Crop Year. With respect to oats this price was 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 
Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/Port Arthur and with respect to 
barley this price was 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row 
Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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On the basis of the valuation of the inventories but without provisions for 
carrying costs, interest, administrative expenses, etc., beyond the close of the 
fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 1957-58 Pool Accounts for oats 
and barley to July 31, 1958 showed a debit balance on oats of $2,429,045.62 and 
a credit balance on barley of $3,949,395.91. These results should not be viewed 
as the final results of marketing operations on the 1957-58 Pool Accounts Fon. 
oats and barley. . 


Schedule of Administrative and General-Expenses—Exhibit VII 

The total expenditures under this heading for the crop year under review 
amounted to $3,142,474.88 comprising expenses applicable to the Board’s offices 
at Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Montreal, London (England) and Rotterdam 
(Netherlands). Details of these expenditures and the allocations to Board 
operations are set forth in Exhibit VII. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take as read Exhibits 1 to 7 inclusive? 


Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take part III, the auditors’ report, as read: 
Agreed. 


PARE HT 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 


MILLAR, MACDONALD & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


The Canadian Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of The Canadian Wheat 
Board as at 3lst July 1958 and the statements of operations and supporting 
schedules for the crop year ended on that date and have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion and according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Board, the accom- 
panying Consolidated Balance Sheet and statements of operations and supporting 
schedules are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
financial position of The Canadian Wheat Board as at 3lst July 1958, and the 
results of its operations for the crop year ended on that date, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. ‘ 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Auditors. 
3lst December 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take part IV as read? 
Agreed. 


PART IV 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS 
UNDER THE PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 


For the period from 25th November 1957 to 31st July 1958 
Total Advances made to Producers during the 


POEL oar cee Ee eek, ea ene Sone aw perk eos $35,204,207.00 
Less: Advances repaid by Producers during the 


DELON chee ee ee SRE a 33,945,519.14 


Balance still to be refunded by Producers as at 
ONS Sy ulhy + O56 is cra eee cure $1,258,687.86 
Bank interest to 3lst July 1958 payable by the : . 
Government of Canada under the provisions 
of Section 15 (a) of the Prairie Grain Ad- ; 
vance. Payments Act rou. s. 2 oe ale erase Sa 476,917.47 


Liability to the Banks as at 31st July 1958 ...... - $1,735,605.33 
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- AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above Statement of Advance Payments to Producers 
under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act for the period from 25th 
November 1957 to 31st July 1958 and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the above Statement of Advance Payments to Producers is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the result of 
transactions on this account for the period from 25th November 1957 to 31st 
July 1958 according to the best of our information, the explanations given to us, 
and as shown by the records separately maintained by The Canadian Wheat 
Board for transactions under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Chartered Accountants, 
31st December 1958. Auditors. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take the addenda, with statistical tables I to 
XXIII, as read? 


Agreed. 
ADDENDA 
STATISTICAL TABLES 
Area and Production Tables for Western Canadian Grain Page 
Table I. Acreage of Principal Grains in the Prairie Provinces .... 1 
Table II. Yield Per Acre of Principal Grains in the Prairie 
PROVINCES Ro oe. ou una who eke thee b ciate es i ee aed 2 
Table III. Production of Principal Grains in the Prairie 
PROVO een a whe oem cual tata util aial a ce calpol aca Mee na 3 
Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain 
Table IV. Wheat Supply-and- Disposition) 6 esi oe soa ay Sales es 4. 
Table V. Oats Suppiycand: Dispositions oi Se er ee akiele eats 5 
Table VI. Barley. supply and Disposition! Sistine see we 6 
Table VII. Gansdian CGrain-slOrage -POsitOn. ve il woe eae cite ete a 
Canadian Grain Export Statistics 
Table VIII. Exports of Canadian Grain and Grain Products ........ 8 
Table IX. Distribution of Wheat and Flour Exports by Selected 
TAG a: kaha ee 1 ee IR iy gr eae ers, haga Mea ie pO SR 9 
Table X Distribution of Oats Exports by Selected Areas ........ 10 
Table XI. Distribution of Barley Exports by Selected Areas ...... 1 
Movement of Western Canadian Grain 
Table XII. Producers’ Marketings in Western Canada ............ py, 
Table XIII. Rail Shipments from Country Elevators .............. 12 
Table XIV. Vessel Shipments from the Lakehead ................ 13 
Table XV. Overseas Clearances: by Port: Areas.) co. ce oe aes 
Selected International Wheat Statistics ; 
Table XVI. Production in the Four Major Exporting Countries .... 14 
Table XVII. World Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour by 
Princibal: Picportere. 2.095 asi ate hse ah Pag eee 15 
Table XVIII. Acreage in Selected Countries ................20000 16 
Table nik. Production in. celected| Countries: . iin peti. diners od ain, sal nuets 16 
Table XX. © Wheat. Imports into Selected Countries .............. 17 
Schedule of Canadian Wheat Board Payments 
Table XXI. Board Payments for No. 1 Northern Wheat ............ 18 
Table XXII. Board Payments for No. 2 C.W. Oats ................ 19 


Table XXIII. Board Payments for No. 3 C.W. 6-Row Barley ......... 19 
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TABLE I 
ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES - 
1931-1958 
Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye. Flaxseed Total 
(Thousands of Acres) 

BUS Ge hiss Cee R ens a tee Se ee 25,586 8,279 3,214 733 641 38, 453 
MOS ia a Roe USK a RoW AS NEE hea eee oe 26,395 8,583 3,154 706 454 39, 242 
Paes Cire at oe ge eee oa ea be 25,177 8,945 3,032 520 236 37,910 
BOS er he ae ie oa We ES CS 23,296 9,115 2,962 619 218 36, 210 
ih EA ye Ses sees BR alge a aaa ante yy PUNT 2 23,293 9,478 ES AGT 649 296 36, 903 
Ai | a” eee ti Ee ACT Ean Sree gies Sere et PR 24,838 8,674 3,724 561 : 468 38, 265 
RU Rae eitan tera OSE i oe a ee 24,599 8,579 3, 562 808 233 37,781 
Doe rae ai poe lyn Maik eas SRS see ek _ 24,946 8,518 3, 687 655 202 38, 008 
DS ee Ss at ae a a oes eee 25,813 8,227 3,607 1,014 288 38, 949 
POROS as ate POR ee ea Rae eR ae 27,750 7,818 3, 622 943 364 40,497 
DUS eet heee ey, Scare oe Pu NN eee 21,216 8,204 4,779 844 1,030 36,073 
41 CB RTS Rio s. MpRAD OME «nat Rae MER at DE 20,653, 9, 0266 5-6, 365 17297T 1,510 39, 283 
bE lg NRO is Sg SESE 8 SSE es Ok aN aad a 16,026 11,266 7,682 447° 2,955 38, 376 
PORE ee ES, oc Tenis pas ee a 21,900 9,731 6,535 582 1,191 39, 939 
BORD ars SCN, ato uy Bhi Sota tee we ck 22,480 9,785 6,516 422 848 40,001 
BOS ea AV EE eee Ge ee sa oe eee 23,731 8,470 5, 788 643 865 39,497 
CORT Ee AM che See eR ee 25, OOt af, OLG 7,035 1,124 1,724 41,058 
TOUS eras eae RSs Gd Ga ee eke ee 22,820 7,516 6, 082 2, 25 1,880 — 40,523 
FON ee oh Seco ae PEAS oe RE iiss yd, Manly gue 131 5,617 1,095 290 40,881 
PMO eae Dapwtgnie en or Stet len ee 26,382 7,520 6, 205 1,041 541 41, 689 
BERS rica det ayia ee ee ek eee ee 24,385 8,312 7,530 1,047 1,086 42,360 
TD Ae aha cca GRE SK oe aS Ve ee Ea 25,312. 41, 000 8,145 1,153 1,027 43,257 
ROR Gee Pein me ru ei Pn uth beg eee 25,517 6,490 8,599 1,421 908 42,935 
LAEGER Sates eae eng eal es atte UL Pa ea 24,707 6,715 7,568 687 1,148 40,825 
LODO cacti ear. Ol deuce oatpenere ae 21,964 7,788 9, 638 665 1,809 41,864 
MIG ook ns ote PO se PN soe Sooo ee es 22,064 8,658 8,181 452 3,010 . 42,365 
TOD TR eo eee RE eG eh 20,360 7,805 9,209 455 3,462 41,291 
A OTE SS Meaney hr ee So FS RE ES At re A OE 20,244 7,584 9,369 - 419 2,644 40, 260. 


@Preliminary—basis estimate of November 12, 1958. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE II 
YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1931-1958 
Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
(Bushels) 
MOGI Seiko vcs ee RR oe Ce GE, BO 11.8 22.2 15.7 aw 3 ty 
MS tse adh Fae NC RE TE VI 16.0 28.8 20.0 10.3 5.8 
PS ERI oakd Sexe tole ke Bea Boks i Re ce ee 10.4 19.8 15.6 6.0 2.4 
DIG E ce eid oe On Oa ag Bee Ve Pe 5 ie: 18.9 a1 5.9 3.8 
BaD i 2 RP oo SES os ELE ON DRS OE oe 11.3 25.8 19.7 12.9 5:3 
a Oa ae cas Cees o's a Hae Raa iD fa oL, Gore ge UO 8.1 £527. 14.1 52%, Bg 
SU (NaN g Ae ed Al a Ro ea ae ta ORE Sos Zoe! Raya sae Sh 6.4 | 16.6 © 17:5 a 3.0 
OSA. cord SRiRL hes AL erry cig al en reas Uae ear ay 13.5 BI2 21.8 14.3 5.9 
BOOU Gigi tmnt phase Ri OLS Fae se CR eae 19.1 28.1 22.5 13.5 6.8 
DRO eG ae ren Se a ek ale BETS a ea 18.5 29.3 22.9 13.0 729 
BORA Legs Y cite My aig Mange) PR MR he LL a ee. Ee 14.0 21.9 20.0 13.0 6.4 
DUR an a echec Sate ein OS CEE Ue es 236 51.7 37.6 18.4 10.1 
DOS Gt sere Grins nk Co Rok dee G ch Oe AL a 16.7 33.0 20.0 11.8 CARS 
eR OR er LCE OT ea? TERT etme ha LE Fi 17.9 36.1". 26.4 12.4 7.2 
iL) RTE UE ap Se al Re PY Aetna ey UIST, Shee uh Agr et 13:1 25.5 21.0 10.8 7.0 
BOS a Vetta hie aes Pay use Who disis SOUR ced re hog eet 16.6 28.9 2ac8 itis 7. 
OS errr ces SINS aie ok ae oo ek Re MA UE | 13.7 24.5 18.6 10.8 7.6 
POE RIe, wes dee Sa bale pa kes TOS eh RO 18:36 29.6 23:3 11.1 9.3 
Ps tas We eR gg ohh e cine LS TOL Ee a, Ce 12.9 25.8 19.4 ine 6.8 
BOOP teks ada ak ohne Ree Oe Tk ORT SERA On Soe. 16.6 33.9 2553) bs Oe 8.3 
DOG Ae pire Nee sears & SEs ew Evie he x ak De ee 21.7 40.9 Sick 15.2 7.8 
Eg et tats pan otis PE. cad mstow Shee Sans oe ee 26.7 45.8 34.5 19.4 10.4 
Lo RS ek Ciara i ae ame oat ae iL Na A aa 42.5 29.2 18.9 10.0 
De We eee ta cata wide Ne jac ak a A ae 12.3 29.2 22.1 15.7 9.3 
EE oR 0 RE Le Be ZO ONL MAA aes het APNE, Bate 22.6 Sf ow. D5 18.5 10.3 
ML ep mtera 5 Fi ol ABC neck ee age eG tek CE 25.0 46.2 32.0 14.0 11.5 
ROO Ee cites Teh Sg ae oad Se thn ce rie ee aa ee ‘S187. 30.0 2227 13.8 5:5 
DGS) ee tinny Ries, hos hewn aa oe 16.9 31.6 25.4 12.9 8.7 
®Preliminary—basis estimate of November 12, 1958. | Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE III 


395 


ToTaL PRopUCTION OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1931-1958 
Harvest. Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
ROSA e Rin PN SOE « ciele er eatore eh at 301, 181 183,700 ~ 50,540 4,157 2,370 541,948 
DES eG Te tole RU vs OP te ah 422,947 245, 726 63,114 7,270 2,640 741,697 
Woe Ro ents oer es eee ee 263, 004 177,422 47, 243 3,104 563 491,336 
BENE sclGea aes came Marcas ik eben 263, 800 172,040 44,742 3, 664 827 485, 073 
BO as cata rae wl oh A ake HAR ISR Soe os 264, 096 244, 854 62,625 8,379 1, 563 581, 517 
SS tee ar ene acd Wikio ale, OE oe 202,000 135, 862 52,617 3,201 1,730 395, 410 
1 oo Gt An tag | Sere ie rege ere ee as tae 156, 800 142, 413 62,418 4,280 694 366, 605 
Ueto Pawn Biles cate ciate 2 336, 000 232,000 80, 200 9,340 1,185 658, 725 
POO tree SHC ise es Ree ok 494, 000 231, 500 81,000 13,700 1,950 822,150 
BOA PR Gries wake Marys kei ae sae ark 513,800 229, 000 83,000 12,250 2,875 840, 925 
TOR oa een Pe 296, 000 179, 600 95, 500 9,691 6, 643 587,434 
De meh cach eRe 529, 000 492,700 239, 200 22, 632 15,180 1,298, 712 
SA? ea Sos eon ota UOTE ee RO Res, 267, 800 374, 700 197, 700 5, 288 18,130 863, 618 
POE Sere ope ak w tw hig SRS OAR 391,700 350, 900 172,500 = 7,186 8,619 930, 905 
BUT D ew Moe us okies eo 294, 600 249, 300 136, 600 4,551 5,970 691,021 
DRESS klk Ste rN, er a 393, 000 245,000 133, 700 7,289 6, 569 785, 558 
PME oes boule ieae oe uiein USOC uk ae 320, 000 191,700 131, 000 12,150 13, 040 667, 890 
RIGOR erp cur a 356, 000 222,800 142,000 24,721 17,450 762,971 
a LN aS iar a iia aan oN ode 341,000 189, 900 109, 000 7,900 1,973 649,773 
TEM Pic Minas Bie Sh dase aust g oe K 439,000 255, 200 157,000 11,050 4,483 866, 733 
LEST AIRC Pic Se fel ahaa haa et 530,000 340, 000 234, 000 15, 935 8,450 1,128, 385 
U ESE SL NGG SR Re ale GRICE LP a aa 678, 000 346, 000 281,000 22,320 10, 700 1,338, 020 
LOR ake een eg c teen eG ee 604, 000 276, 000 251,000 26,900 9,100 1,167,000 
Peta a tts athe ais ae 305, 000 196, 000 167, 000 10, 790 - 10,700 689, 490 
DODO Mien thi talc alee dir Deke 497,000 290, 000 244, 000 12,300 18, 700 1, 062, 000 
bat lieing Mogae teeny: Oe Me en ALE 551,000 400, 000 262, 000 6, 350 34, 600 1, 253, 950 
ADR eto non eee do. Renee paca 349, 000 234, 000 209, 000 6,300 18,900 817,200 
PU La Pie Och i ks 343, 000 240, 000 238, 000 5,400 22,900 849, 300 


a a 


@Preliminary—basis estimate of November 12, 1958. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Crop Year 


1039-455 oaicedess 
1934-052 205). 605% 


BOA OE Sees. « caer 
194142 estes 
pT 7 So: Praag ee 
VT Soo See 
Uc a Se an 


1950-51.......... 
1961-62)) 2.65... 
1952-53.......... 
1958-54.......... 
1954-55.......... 
1955-56.......... 
1956-57.......... 
1957-58........54 
1958-59@....... 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


TABLE IV 


CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1933-34 to 1957-58 


Total@ 
Outward 
Carryover 
July 31st 


202, 902 
213,852 - 
127, 363 
37,049 
24, 536 
102,911 
300, 473 
480, 12 
423, 752 
594, 626 
356, 531 
258,073 
73, 600 
86,141 
77,710 
102, 411 
112,200 
189, 203 
217,178 
383, 185 
618, 675 
536, 748 
579,574 
729, 546 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover@ Domestic 
August Ist Disappearance@ Exports® 
Total — ——————__ Wheat 
Farm Commercial Production® Supplies Farm Commercial and Flour 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

12,340 205, 317 281, 892 499, 549 58, 653 43,214 194,780 
8, 733 194, 169 275, 849 478,751 49,276 49, 872 165, 751 
7, 861 205, 991 281, 935 495, 787 69, 934 44,065 254, 425 
5, 520 121, 843 ‘219,218 346, 581 57,281 42,477 209.7738 
3,999 33, 050 180, 210 217, 259 54, 574 42,563 95, 586 
5, 061 19,475 360,010 384, 546 70, 942 50, 659 160,034 
4,682 98, 229 520, 623 623,534 82, 488 47, 899 192, 674 

17, 286 283, 187 540, 190 840, 663 86, 281 43,047 231, 206 

13, 954 466,175 314,710 794, 839 90, 953 54, 306 225, 828 

10, 446 413, 306 556, 067 979,819 101,459 69, 033 214, 701 

197, 207 397,419 282,377 877, 003 96, 087 80, 630 343, 755 

53, 871 302, 660 414, 859 771, 390 86, 856 83,515 342,946 

28, 650 229, 423 316, 320 574, 393 78, 023 82, 662 340, 108 

27, 203 46,397 411,601 485, 201 77, 406 78, 796 242, 858 

25, 988 60, 153 338, 506 424, 647 76, 952 75, 003 194, 982 

39, 162 38, 548 381,413 459,123 75, 818 48, 565 232, 329 

43, 423 58, 988 366, 028 468, 439 74, 792 56, 310 225, 1387 

12,389 99, 811 466, 490 578, 690 83, 588 64, 938 ~ 240, 961 

22,260 166, 943 553, 678 742, 881 96, 847 73,031 355, 825 

19, 262 197,916 701,973 919,151 86, 649 63, 790 385, 527 

93,716 289, 469 634,040 1,017,225 91, 562 51,907 255, 081 

231, 860 386, 815 331,981 950,656 102,691 59, 308° 251, 909 
137, 855 398, 893 519,178 1,055,926 98,785 _ 68, 386 309,181 
204, 205 375, 369 573,040 1,152,614 92,523 68, 748 261, 797 
319,160 410, 386 370,508 1,100,054 103,646 65, 571 316,073 
203, 900 410, 864 368, 730 983, 494 


614, 764@ 


SO Na aI A Ae aes Sie Sa a ae ee 
@Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
@A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production and deducting 

therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward commercial 


carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all 
Canada for years 1940-41 to 1957-58 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 


@Preliminary. 
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TABLE V 


CANADIAN Oats SuPPLIES AND DisPosiTION 
Crop Years 1933-34 to 1957-58 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover@ Domestic Total@ 
August ist Disappearance@) Outward 
—— Total —___—— Net@ | Carryover 
Crop Year Farm Commercial Production@ Supplies Farm Comercial Exports July 31st 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


jer eae Wee i tape 27,701 14,344 307,478 349,523 282, 486 26, 836 9,141 31,060 
eto sso) voce ce 19,333 11,727. $21; 120. * 352,180 288. 647 ~ 19,200 17,863 26,471 
SRE YS aig 2 ha 20,071 6,400 394,348 420,819 352, 243 12, 681 15,515 40,380 
POSE-B7 6 OS, dks 31,186 9,194 271,778 312,158 258,694 25, 697 9,501 18,266 
TGSTBB os aie 3 15, 231 3,035 268,442 286,708 238,578 20, 404 8,228 19,499 
9036-39 eee, 16, 120 3,379 371,382 390,881 315,512 13,549 12,934 48,887 
WBO402 6 ole 39, 654 9,233 384,407 433,294 349,645 13, 127 23,591 46,931 
1940-4 te bc 0273h os 7,150 380,526 427,457 350, 986 215287. °° -..18,651 «41 562 
FY EU Sa eR a 37,102 4,461 306,052 347,615 285,653 21,494 11,861 28,607 
LS SS Oar eee 24,173 4,434 641,488 670,095 426,285 31,146 63,323 149,341 
1b, EOL Ra 118, 404 30, 937 461,567 610,908 366,248 61,444 74,737 108,479 
Lye TRAE a he 69,423 39, 056 474,044 582,523 343, 960 54,510 85,798 98, 255 
VOABG is. elias ss 64, 825 33,430 351,234 449,489 257,476 70, 660 43,861 77,492 
iD Seb ae ae 51,087 26, 405 360,860 438,352 259,301 79,808 29,759 69,484 
LY a | 2 ae ee 52,566 16, 918 270,190 339,674 212, 496 69, 085 10,202 47,891 
194892 is sce 37,593 10,298 - 345,305 398,196 248,544 60, 925 23,220 60,507 
UB4O-80e ocd vik ow 48, 363 12,144 304,595 365,102 238,887 60, 763 20,547 44,905 
WORGsDds asses 33,579 11, 326 401,768 446,673 272,851 43,248 35,397 95,177 
TOBED8 ocr 0 59,481 35,696 493,886 589,063 361,000 49,059 70,646 108,358 
PRB. ore are 57, 836 50, 522 471,117 579,475 318,382 51,313 65,371 144,409 
1953-54...... ae 90, 660 53,749 413,971 558,380 316,850 45,061 70,700 125,769 
WOSEBSY. S050. c08 97,250 28,519 306,401 432,170 279,974 45, 982 22,247 83, 967 
1955-56........... 53,400 80,567 399,451. 483,418 309, 997 50, 173 4,142 119, 106 
OBR D Lie wei sa 71,200 47,906 524,517 643,623 354,294 . 44,433 18,681 226,215 
VOBI-BS 2. cs doce 172, 100 54,115 380,599 606,814 386,256 39,423 26,184  154,951@ 
1958-59........05. 108,000 46, 951 400,951 555,902 


@Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. : 
@Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—includes rolled oats and oatmeal. 


@A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production and deducting 
therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward commercial 
carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all 
Canada for years 1940-41 to 1957-58 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 
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TABLE VI 


CANADIAN BARLEY SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1933-34 to 1957-58 


SSO — 0 a———ooqoqoqoqoqoow 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover@ Domestic Total@ 
August Ist ~ Disappearance @) Outward 
aise a bi IE iss Sas URS Total —_—— Net@® Carryover 
Crop Year Farm Commercial Production@ Supplies Farm Commercial Exports July 31st 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

1938-34. .......... 3, 102 8, 236 63, 359 74,697 51,526 10, 367 seedy fk 11,093 
1934-35.......5..0. 1,839 9, 254 63, 742 74,835 49,803 3, 956 15, 057. 6,019 
1985-38625 5. oo: 2,022 3,997 83,975 89,994 66,022 6,062 7,676 10, 234 
LOS GB Fees Sos 5 se 4,199 6,035 71, 922 82,156 53,126 6,678 17, 556 4,796 
193708 = te secalee 1,476 3,320 83, 124 87,920 57,951 8, 594 14,744 6, 631 
1988-89... 5 5 sucess 3,178 3, 453 102, 242 108, 873 73, 713 7,536 14, 820 12, 804 
1939-40... 00.6. 7,347 5, 457 103, 147 115, 951 81,538 © 11,081 10, 678 12, 654 
1940-41........... 7,075 5, 579 104, 256 116,910 83,929 19,351 2 doe 10, 908 
5 Ee Dae erie 6,505 4,403 110, 401 121,309 85,142 23, 288 2,058 10, 821 
1942-437 isc 4 5, 112 5,709 256, 037 266,858 134,259 29,559 33, 761 69, 279 
1943-44. .......... 41,314 27,965 208, 365 277,644 140,751 54, 841 36,103 45,949 
1944-45. ce 23,379 22,570 187,326 233,275 117,194 47, 755 39,407 28,919 
1945-46......0..... 17,819 11,100 148, 792 177,711 85, 452 57, 906 4,416 29,937 
1946-47......0..... 13, 884 16,053 146, 852. 176,789 76,674 63, 693 7,658 28, 764 
SY VES: SS eee ae 16, 492 12,272 139, 886 168,650 . 73,990 59, 481 3,730 31,449 
1948-49... 2.00... 17-313 14,076 152, 281 183,730 — 80,873 48,742 24,446 29,669 
1949-50. ....0...... 18, 482 11,187 118, 044 147,713 71, 868 34, 653 20,837 = 20,355 
195ORD Ire oe 11,324 9,031 167, 495 187,850 77,263 29, 688 27,403 53,496 
1955-52 et ee ee 17, 854 35, 642 245, 435 298,931 110,248 36, 707 73,472 79, 504 
1052 5855S eins 21,476 58,028 291,572 371,076 109,105 28,227 ~ 122,077 © 111,667 
1953-54..........% 38, 235 73, 432 262,121 373,788 101,758 32,378 93,742 145,910 
L954 OD Gos a 96, 810 49,100 175, 198 321,108 116,777 31, 967 80,876 91,488 
1955-96: ose. Se 42,310 49,178 251, 102 342, 590 128, 262 34, 680 68,700 110,948 
195 G Ol casa oases 50, 465 60, 483 269, 067 380,015 117,884 37, 815 81,537 142,779 
1QST=B8; He Ses oe 80, 980 61, 799 215, 993 358,772 122,828 37, 341 80,297 118,306@ 


1958-59@ ........ 57,500 60, 806 244, 764 363,070 

@Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

@Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—exports include barley nalt and pot and pearl barley for the years 1946-47 to 
1957-58 but bulk barley only for earlier years. : . 

@A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production and deducting 
therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward commercial 


carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports—marketing are basis all 
Canada for years 1940-41 to 1957-58 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. < . 


@Preliminary. 
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TABLE VII 


CANADIAN GRAIN STORAGE PositTIon 
1984 to 1958—As at July 31st 
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VISIBLE STOCKS OF ALL GRAINS AS AT JULY 31sT@ 


Year Wheat 
ES Seber wretch oH 194, 169 
POS nh cee Niet ak Fatal 6 205, 991 
BRUT par ae a RR ae 121, 843 
Ly he Se ae a 33,050 
OG ete nae eG 19,475 
TOOT rare | to Ce 98, 229 
AS a ee as A ce 283, 187 
12S Rigi eM IRE Rosie 466, 175 
TEE erate the ete co 413,306 
Ae SRE Cine aor 397,419 
Ae As area oD 302, 660 
AOE hire PRE «ics 229, 423 
1946 os eee 46, 397 
PEE en verde kt avd 60, 153 
1 a ie a mas Ge ata 38, 548 
POTD Neat she en 58, 988 
A KS, ORR eg a Mage rae 99,811 
[Osh eee 166, 943 
1) 2 see aye rena 197,916 
2 RUS Yoteneyae Ris yep macs NORE 289, 469 
1954) tec ek 386, 815 
LAY 921 PAI ee tad 398, 893 
bh LE ea all aa ee eas 375, 369 
SUD PT tale catetie coe 410, 386 
IDS ag en ce eon 410, 864 - 


Oats 


46,951 - 


Barley 


eee eee eee eee 


- 60, 806 


U.S. and 
Foreign 


Flaxseed Grain® 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


4,013 468 3,049 
3, 088 309 — 
3,415 262 193 
330 455 272 
923 217 6, 728 
2,541 114 3,898 
4,733 557 3,685 
4,459 605 2,556 
3, 150 1,005 6, 925 
9, 182 3,346 895 
4,550 2,825 2,502 
1,519 2,178 167 
515 1, 006 378 
475 356 359 
628 3,076 304 
7,731 10, 501 349 
5, 300 4,361 8,407 
2,449 998 3, 607 
6, 748 2,055 668 
13,036 2,468 421 
6,425 ‘1,548 1,449 
8,305 909 520: 
6, 208 2,067 450 
3,520 6,061 1,276 
4,049 4,645 


222, 680 
219,785 


140, 942. 


40, 462 
34,175 


119,472: 


304,891 
482,659 
434, 530 
469,744 
374, 163 
277,817 
90, 754 
90, 533 
66, 960 
100, 900 


138, 236 - 


245, 335 
315, 937 
432,575 
473, 856 
488, 372 
492,483 
537, 157 
528, 280 


Total Rated 
Capacity @® 
as at 


Dee. Ist. 


419,890 
420, 644. 
421,856 
423,063 
422, 824 
424,290 
510, 158 
601,191 
604, 254. 
605, 988 
603, 792 
575,882 
510,053: 
505,197 
507,756 
513, 243 
520,181 
530,755 
542, 668 
564, 446 
583,417 
602, 164 
624, 839 
633,030. 
640, 182 


@Includes stocks in unlicensed mills and any stocks in licensed mills which have been éranstetrad 
from elevator storage proper to the mill or feed plants for processing. mee 


@Includes all storage; i.e., licensed and unlicensed, permanent and temporary. 


@From 1934 to 1948 ciliate satocks are for the week ending closest to July 31st in each case. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE VIII 


CANADIAN Exports oF GRAIN AND GRAIN PRopuUcTSs 
Crop Years 1933-34 to 1957-58 


Oats Barley 


Crop Wheat and Oats and Barley 
Year Wheat Flour@® Products  Products® Rye Flaxseed Total 


SS Creer Oe eee eee 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


Dosa ee le nae es tee se 170,234 24,546 9,141 1, ¢i1 2,580 187 208 , 396 
TODS SO Sick gins tee Mn po 144,375 21,376 17,863 15,057 1,187 12 199,870 
BORD SOR on he Ls Be ge > 2 232,020 22,405 15,515 7,676 2,456 19 280, 091 
LAL Se CE Pee ote ER ee tee 189,407 20,365 9,501 17,556 3,633 178 240, 640 
EOST- IB yo ois wR ee oie 79,342 16,243 8, 228 14, 744 648 16 119,221 
DDS OU eric oote op VRE ea 139,315 20,719 12,934 14,820 787 31 ~—s-: 188, 606 
DGS SO i nih os Ms Vn ce Bp 162,158 30,516 23,591 10,678 2,743 ae 229, 686 
Po a Ch RW Sg 184,907 46,300 13,651 2,722 1,958 55 249, 593 
iF eer (oA Rn are Ame per 179,902 45,926 11,861 2,058 2,792 842 243,381 
PON GS ie ceca Pan tps Sa 158,112 56,588 63, 323 33,761 2,004 5, 202 318,990 
PORE a Bisa ck cil oR Meuse t 283,166 60,590 74,735 36,103 8,108 10,050 472,752 
POPE OMe ie ck bated ss Se 280,288 62,657 85,798 39,407 6,188 4,327 478, 665 
DOB DG is ood teas SEOs Seek RD 278,070 62,038 43, 861 4,416 2, 968 346 391, 699 
SOAG-AT 5 isi vi. 33 Fuge Hain os 163,388 79,470 29,759 7,658 5, 269 61 285, 605 
aS ge MEIN EP ete ae 133,505 61,477 10, 202 3,730 10, 226 1,788 220,928 
DOES BO a PINS ROA wi oe 184,235 48,094 23, 220 24,446 10,239 4,413 294, 647 
ee oh! ee UN os a em ee 179,457 45,680 20,547 20, 837 9,954 3,034 279, 509 
A gat) aaa ODay Oe aw cr ee 185,039 55,921 35,397 27,403 9,367 4,131. 317, 258 
a) RRS ge ae Re 304,722 51,103 70,646 - 73,472 6, 820 2,882 509, 645 
SVE ORS Spa ay nag eo a 329,026 56,501 65,371 122,077 8,993 4,060 586, 028 
MODS O ee iin oe se OR ANE ls 208,835 46,246 70,700 93,741 16, 835 5,172 441,529 
POEM ee ges = Hee sale 2 +. ‘211,288 40,622 22,247 80,876 9,311 6,345 370, 689 
st gel | a aaa ee eae Satna 269,181 40,000 4,142 68, 699 12,918 11,583 406, 523 
Si ga | A ee Ne LP ak Ra 228,257 33,540 18,681 81,538 5,448 21,582 389, 046 
SOBTOOR rae tte 275,693 40,381 26, 184 80,298 5,446 13,650 441,652 


i ah a a 
@In Wheat Equivalent. ’ 


@Barley exports include barley malt and pot and pearl barley for the years 1946-47 to 1957-58 but 
bulk barley only for earlier years. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE IX 


401 


DistRIBUTION OF CANADIAN WHEAT jes WHEAT FLourR Exports By Srtecrep AREAS 
cS Crop Years 1940-41 to 1957-58 


Crop Year 


DEL yeaa ee 
NES Pees 
igtg 40) ol 
1949-50........-0 
1950-51....... eels 


N05 102 Hae dices es 


1 en 


LODG-D4G ic oro 6 


NODS DO sina st a's 


LODE BG so one. cha ae: 


United 


Europe 


Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) U.S.A. 


a 


191, 283 
(82.7%) 


149,774 
(66.3%) 


150, 232 
(70.0%) 


114, 522 


(33.4%) 


152, 598 
(44.5%) 


151, 491 
(44.6%) 


160, 983 
(66.4%) 


160, 707 
(82.4%) 


151, 728 
(65.3%) 


130, 285 
(57.9%) 


101, 556 
(42.1%) 


127,510 
(35.8%) 


122, 854 
(31.9%) 


82,020 
(32.2%) 


101, 814 
(40.4%) 


109, 446 
(35.4%) 


90, 435 
(34.5%) 


104, 061 


(82.97%) 


10, 042 
(4.3%) 


26,471 
(11.7%) 


24,579 
(11.4%) 


37,240 
(10.8%) 


86, 619 
(25.3%) 


88, 180 
(25.9%) 


38, 448 
(15.8%) 


14, 802 
(7.6%) 


26,099 
(11.2%) 


28, 932 
(12.87) 


52,792 
(21.9%) 


97,916 
(27.5%) 


121, 162 
~ (81.4%) 


63, 350 
(24.87%) 


75, 820 
(80.1%) 


127,210 
(41.1%) 


101, 242 
(38.7%) 


101, 141 
(32.0%) 


11,912 
(5.2%) 


18, 634 
(8.8%) 


14, 862 
(6.9%) 


159, 838 
(46.5%) 


41,942 
(12.2%) 


13,047 
(3.8%) 


1,695 


(0.77%) 


140 
(0.1%) 


5, 544 
(2.4%) 


13,747 
(6.1%) 


21,222 


(8.8%) 


38, 981 
(11.0%) 


23, 140 
(6.0%) 


7,974 
(3.1%) 


5, 235 
(2.1%) 


8, 256 
(2.77%) 


7,548 
(2.9%) 


8, 920 
(2.8%) 


North and 
Central @ 
America 
(Excel _ South 
U.S.A.) America 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
Toot 2,108 
(3.2%) (0.9%) 
10,519 2,080 - 
(4.7%) (0.9%) 
9,568 1, 482 
(4.5%) (0.7%) 
10, 272 1,710 
(3.0%) (0.5%) 
8,912 4,175 
(2.6%) (1.2%) 
10, 163 5,128 
(3.0%) (1.5%) 
10,031 7,022 
(4.1%) (2.9%) 
8, 455 2, 804 
(4.4%) (1.4%) 
9,040 4,578 
(3.9%) (2.0%) 
10, 535 7,022 
(4.7%) (3.1%) 
10,555 10,396 
(4.4%) (4.8%) 
11, 428 17,278 
(3.2%) (4.9%) 
8, 356 25,976 
(2.2%) (6.7%) 
11,140 19,528 
(4.4%) (7.7%) 
10,712 8, 685 
(4.3%) (3.4%) 
9, 294 6,751 
(3.0%) (2.2%) 
7,028 6,610 
(2.7%) (2.5%) 
8, 787 8, 223 
(2.8%) (2.6%) 


Africa 


1,647 
(0.7%) 


14,940 
(6.6%) 


12, 220 
(5.7%) 


18,979 
(5.5%) 


27,449 
(8.0%) 


38,175 


(11.2%) 


9, 820 
(4.0%) 


1,178 
(0.6%) 


11,031 
(4.7%) 


9, 633 
(4.8%) 


9,980 
(4.1%) 


12,568 
(3.5%) 


21,753 
(5.6%) 


11,297 
(4.4%) 


7,572 
(3.0%) 


8, 200 
(2.7%) 


2,615 
(1.0%) 


2,165 
(0.7%) 


Asia and 


Oceania 


6, 877 


(3.0%) — 


3, 410 
(1.5%) 


1,757 
(0.8%) 


1,194 


0.3%) | 
21, 250 


(6.2%) 


33, 922 
(10.0%) 


14, 859 
(6.1%) 


6,896 
{3.5%) 


24,309 
(10.5%) 


24,983 
(11.17%) 


34, 460 
(14.4%) 


50,144 
(14.1%) 


62, 286 
(16.2%) 


59,772 
(23.4%) 


42,071 
(16.7%) 


40,025 
(12.9%) 


46,319 
(17.7%) 


82,776 
(26.2%) 


Total 


231, 206 
(100.0%) 


225, 828 
(100.0%). 


214,700 


~ (100.0%) 


343, 755 
(100.0%) 


342,945 
(100.0%) 


340, 106 
(100.0%) 


242, 858 
(100.0%) 


194,982 
(100.0%) 


232,329 
(100.0%) 


225, 137 
(100.0%) 


240, 961 
(100.0%) 


855, 825 
(100.0%) 


385, 527 
(100.0%) » 


255,081 
(100.0%) 


251, 909 
(100.0%) 


309, 182 
(100.0%) 


261,797 
(100.0%) 


316,073 
(100.0%) 


@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE X 


DisTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN OATS@—EXPoRTS BY SELECTED AREAS 


Crop Years 1940-41 to 1957-58 


North and 
Central 


Asia and 
Oceania 


402 
United Europe 
Crop Year Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) 
1940--41........... — 84 
— (0.8%) 
1O41=42 oh oe. 194 425 
(4.0%) (8.7%) 
AG 4D da ori corse te 63 316 
(0.1%) (0.5%) 
1948-44 k. — -— 
1944 AG Bh cirat 5,145 1 ,378 
(6.6%) (1.8%) 
1945-46........... 3,076 18,741 
(8.1%) (50.0%) 
t 946-4 TA se as 10, 760 7, 453 
(49.5%) (84.2%) 
1947-48... 0.0.0.0... _— 4,092 
oe (75.6%) 
1948-49... ...0..... — 3,059 
- (14.3%) 
1949-50. 2 — 1,945 
— (10.2%) 
195025 Wes oe cots — 4,073 
— (11-7%) 
LOBES 2: once ke 10,957 
— (15.7%) 
LO ROTO ices eves 564 4,694 
(0.9%) (7.2%) 
1953-04 noe 1,542 2,383 
(2.2%) (3.4%) 
TOS 450 ns eo ia 2,494 4,241 
(11.5%) (19.6%) 
1955-00. oisancts 413 1,297 
(11.4%) (35.8%) 
195 G=O7e ccc enes oes 149 513 
(0.8%) (2.8%) 
1957582 she 2 ote we 3,879 399 
(15.0%) (1.5%) 


13, 264 
(35.4%) 
849 
(3.9%) 
1,215 
(22.4%) 
18, 245 
(85.1%) 
17,089 
(89.2%) 
30, 562 
(88.0%) 
58,573 
(84.2%) 
59,527 
(91.8%) 
65, 878 
(94.2%) 
14, 811 
(68.5%) 
1, 867 
(51.5%) 
17,615 
(96.0%) 
21,581 
(83.4%) 


(Thousands of Bushels) 
53 _ 
(0.5%) _ 
106 — 
(222%) — 
398 — 
(0.6%) — 
266 — 
(0.4%). 
409 77 
(0.5%) (0.1%) 
738 69 
(2.0%) (0.2%) 
379 7 
(1.7%) — 
103 4 
(1.9%) (0.1%) 
89 18 
(0.4%) (0.1%) 
68 24 
(0.4%) (0.1%) 
55 18 
(0.2%) (0.1%) 
36 4 
(0.1%) — 
ied BE 4 
(0.1%) — 
74 2 
(0.1%) = 
68 15 
(0.3%) (0.1%) 
40 7 
(1.1%) (0.2%) 
37 26 
(0.2%) (0.2%) 
Ai 
(0.1%) — 


iH 16 
(0.1%) 
16 


(0.1%) 
9 


Total 


10, 250 
(100.0%) 
4,877@ 
(85.1%) 
62,327 
(100.0%) 
72,168 
(100.0%) 
77,645 
(100.0%) 
37,511 
(100.0%) 
21,792 
(100.0%) 
5,414 
(100.0% ) 
21,427 
(100.0%) 
19, 142 


(100.0%) 


34,717 
(100.0%) 
69,579 
(100.0%) 
64, 857 
(100.0%) 
69,914 
(100.0%) 
21,635 


(100.0%) 


3,624 
(100.0%) 
18,340 
(100.0%) 
25, 895 
(100.0% ) 


@Includes Oats as grain only. 
@JIncludes 725,000 bushels (14.9%) bagged grain destination unknown. 


@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XI 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN BARLEY EXXPportTs BY SELECTED AREAS 


Crop Years 1940-41 to 1957-58 


North and 
Central 
Crop United Europe America @ South Asia and 
Year Kingdom (Excl. U.K. U.S.A. (Excl. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania Total 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


(520A ede tee 186 1,226 1,155 >. 153 2 pan pa 2,722 
( 6.8%) (45.0%) (42.5%) (5.6%) (0.1%) os = (100.0%) 

pS Be ee Sa — 131 1,690 934 = a pee 2,058@ 
=e (6.4%) (82.1%) (11.4%) a a _ (99.9%) 

pe Oe bee aaa ae — es 33, 472 289 — — — 33, 761 
= = (99.1%) (0.9%) — — = (100.0%) 

TOE We 0 ee as gens 35, 805 298 Be sail as 36, 103 
= — (99.2%) (0.8%) — -—- — (100.0%) 
1944-45 — et S609 35, 794 4 - — ule 2289 40 Ti 
— (9.2%) (90.8%) = a Sole wes (100.0%) 

1005 Gea oS — 755 3,661 — oe — oa 4,416 
— (17.1%) (82.9%) = = oe = (100.0%) 

phi eV ky ace a 5 2,845 4,058 — = = ai 6,903 
— (41.2%) (58.8%) > = mas a = (100.0%) 

1947-48 as = 1,378 1,155 145 ss ee a. 2,678 
— (51.5%) (43.1%) (5.4%) — — aes (100.0%) 

1948-490. oo. i 10, 832 10,647 229 as aes 92 21.730 
— (49.8%) (49.0%) (1.1%) =< pa (0.1%) (100,0%) 

194075006 oi oes wet — 1,300, 16, 202 — — — 21 17, 523 
. — (7.4%) (92.5%) as oe ai (0.1%) (100.0%) 

LO5G=D LV ne vies Se 160 11127 16,588 ao = ae 1,200 23,075 
(0.7%) (48.2%) (45.9%) — — i (5.2%) (100.0%) 

10ST bas eas 7,656 36, 627 10, 220 = 1 aa 15,411 69,915 
(11.0%) (52.4%) (14.6%) = = = (22.0%) (100.0%) 

1952-032 Sov Ss. 16,085 53, 190 24,085 yes 1 ee 25, 496 118, 857 
(13.5%) (44.7%) (20.3%) — — — (21.5%) (100.0%) 

VOSS GAC ree. Ss, 19, 639 13, 438 36,921 2 ed, at 20,044 90,044 
(21.8%) (14.9%) (41.0%) — = St (22.3%) (100.0%) 

1954-bb.a%. ce 48, 038 5, 106 19, 086 4 2 — 4,356 77,092 
(63.5%) (6.6%) (24.8%) — = oe (5.6%) (100. %) 

1950250 6 ok 2k 22,685 5, 733 28, 855 1 3 or 7,037 64,314 
(35.3%) (8.9%) (44.9%) — — a (10.9%) (100.0%) 

SObG=BTs ws Fo So 32, 369 10,726 21, 562 6 ue ae 12,224 76,881 
(42.1%) (14.0%) (28.0%) — ~ a (15.9%) (100.0%) 

1087-68-00... oe 36,743 6,745 21, 457 — = = 10,175 75, 120 
(48.9%) (9.0%) (28.6%) — — = (13.5%) (100.0%) 


@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 
@3,000 bushels (0.1%) bagged grain—Destination unknown. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XII 
PRODUCERS’ MARKETINGS—WESTERN CANADIAN GRAINS 
Crop Years 1933-34 to 1957-58 


Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total® 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
AOE OGY OF A eee pees ae eC Ee nS 226, 846 33, 360 13,096 1,149 362 278, 854 
DISAB. 26 cook a8 Gyiskin tie gure ses 227,445 31,736 13,756 1,088 430 278,625 
TB tO fe spas oe SLSAL has 214,342 30, 990 15,776 .2,793 986 - 268, 623 
BOS R OL Sc aE ee tae eee 163,457 29,039 21,519 1,619 1,359 219,578 
NY Ges oe les eae ee ais ama Pio 124,574 28,975 23,471 1,462 372 184, 551 
MOS n en ie ben oR eS ie 289,447 32,336 24,360 8,393 747 354,471 
I rd graces er gel NS ca 425,531 34, 635 21,881 5,214 1,586 492,380 
NOGO AA GR ae oe vite te Gide eee 456, 660 32,150 20,791 5,048 2,572 SLA 224 
BOSE io Soe ok eae oo lel a 227,121 33, 250 26,644  . 5,339 4,898 297,252 
yD SS ae a oP Gata sr Pe 267,340 120, 689 85,571 9,777 11,359 494,736 
Pie ite bee aches tayo Soe th ea 329,322 144,277 85, 549 4,690 14, 239 578,077 
BL GE BEN ae ea ep tat ee Shae eae a 351, 384 134, 615 75,690 4,122 7,154 . 672,965 
TOETRAG hh ceree yee ie eek 237, 300 107,397 67,272 3,096 4,734 419,799 
i EN Go oink re eae oy Ag i BAe (eon DL 334, 618 99, 856 67, 553 5,577 4,808 512,412 
Be Aoki hd ek Ste oes 246, 602 72,652 65,014 10,143 10,503 404,914 
1 OAR AY oh Bema ess tees 293, 987 85, 924 70,252 17,502 15,166 482,831 
POA DO is oo. op Ok. Sue a 319,571 80,448 53,326 8,689 1,493 463,527 
LU tes peak, Sato ec et 367, 845 102, 688 83,414 7,441 8,254 564, 642 
Odo cate oti ait eee ea ek eS 455, 362 133, 608 130,336 9 41,727 -=* 6,363 737, 396 
LZ opr tueie heteik Sart alah eee es 535, 989 119,750 165, 036 15,926 8,155 844, 856 
NDS 04 Xs Mak ec Be ita ee 396, 961 90, 367 101,397 12,209 7,403 608 , 337 
OAD Dee coat ees hes te ius teins tora aria 319,780 70,221 112, 568 13,191 8,792 524,552 
VO SOO OSs oan ree Siete BS aw ilne 352,975 71,629 114, 460 12,486 15,750 - 567,300 
TOSG POLS cae So-cinen e e 362,454 69, 254 120, 661 4,063 29,013 585, 445 
IOD TS OSG eevee waite ne 378,421 57,724 116, 644 7,374 15,407 575,570 


@Totals for crop years 1933-34 to 1939-40 inclusive include platform loadings of coarse grains, not 
shown in the figures for each individual grain. 
@Preliminary figures. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XIII ; 
RAIL SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Crop Years 1943-44 to 1957-58 
Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 

(Bushels) 
LS) Ae 2 AC pal Sa ee eae 408,794,410 146,389,951 90,739,736 8,510,339 14,986,072 669,420,508 
dt ee US Tan ae on a 424,079,134 147,124,431 82,033,858 4,502,589 7,093,780 664,833,792 
PO45-A4Gs ys westeeiien Sb ce 297,307,308 110,204,349 67,685,661 2,960,473 5,135,814 483,293,605 
TOAG SAT Sas Coste we os 331,120,642 105,562,688 72,168,541 5,705,585 4,725,954 519,283,410 
17) ES: IRD ie er gas 247,005, 399 75,656, 162 66,070,399 9,785,253 9,860,350 408,377,563 
OAR AG ce he on eed or So 289, 843, 302 83,035, 066 68,904,394 16,169,309 15,485,845 473,437,916 
1308 OS SS (aie ae Spee oe pe ian 308, 377, 624 80, 930, 369 53,615,249 9,634,397 1,537,866 454,095,505 
AOD E se Se he ek, 309, 397, 232 90, 260, 430 74,336,962 7,815,471 3,010,111 484,820, 206 
2 OTS Ss ee ee ne a ea 429,643,419 121,922,070 114,449,354 9,607,348 5,704,183 681,326,374 
POBZ Hoe oes alee 474,918,967 105,504,254 143,415,520 14,611,088 7,476,310 745,926,139 
LOG 4 Henares 335,834,138 108,061,751 117,237,168 11,545,394 7,683,349 580,361,800 
1 to? ES 4s ge el ir a a a 307,015,780 73,044,811 112,076,924 138,570,387 8,880,190 514,588,092 
TY 55S Reeser Oe ae le Set 335,327,038 64,685,499 112,830,912 12,113,521 14,864,570 539,821,540 
L9GG ROL oe ets eee 359, 398,901 52,488,157 116,052,798 5,905,742 26,869,110 560,714, 708 
LOH i a8 We teats a She ts 373, 161,926 67,373,884 118,386,599 7,098,525 15,417,799 581,438,733 

@Subject to revision. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
TABLE XIV 
VESSEL SHIPMENTS OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS FROM THE LAKEHEAD 
Crop Years 1940-41 to 1957-58 
Crop Year Wheat Gre Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Bushels) 

WO tit Es ose. pd 217,439,003 13,018,645 9,971,860 4,297,261 1,612,798 246,339,567 
yA 2 EA a a es 204,944,133 5,456,822 9,892,366 3,875,989 2,010,339 226,179,649 
pe Aas ed Sea ee PCC es pe me 171,325,422 36,303,618 32,438,575 1,590,318 5,669,143 247,327,076 
TOR aaa Bette ne os ee 292,728,915 50,777,311 42,212,992 9,441,840 10,601,127 405,762,185 
SOA ER ee tate oe ees 324,730,999 99,242,739 55,567,683 5,664,591 5,500,932 940,706,944 
EOS POP ache oo pastas Si iat wise 231,022,017 62,323,412 34,008,271 2,713,341 3,335,534 333,402,575 
A GAs mes Sy Sree ep ow 175,806,761 50,311,335 31,221,973 4,776,225 1,339,983 263,456,277 
TORY Fear tok Nace 2 22s DE 134,545,364 34,434,520 28,312,907 8,549,033 5,933,346 211,775,170 
LO ce in eee oo 159,860,617 39,725,647 37,918,784 12,320,244 9,624,601 259,449,893 
AOE ce eet tic hyo ees 164,958,725 41,204,023 33,796,178 9,687,245 4,280,260 253,926,431 
LeU sees CA Wh Geant ee 141, 708,034 45,064, 802 34,476,555 8,871,808 3,630,491 233,751,690 
105 1=b2 Se eae PK 253,116,277 82,874,027 73,274,674 6,977,331 4,071,347 420,313,656 
TOS F eee re ars es eee 251,809,101 81,132,026 109,096,288 10,678,063 6,044,005 458,759,483 
phe ise, BE ee ae pee me gee oie 134,698,514 86,972,188 84,257,907 15,740,212 5,498,361 327,167,182 
fern ee oe le ae ea 164,733,648 46,327,223 82,368,609 10,781,923 5,741,783 309,953,186 
RO Oe. cate Gr ekiare co poe 183,696,338 35,564,246 78,171,277 13,501,152 9,619,756 320,552,769 
TOSG-Oi te fates ie ns a Se 170,796,094 47,645,206 72,775,293 5,889,581 13,585,437 310,691,611 
MT eR ik. 2s os ae. 176,852,044 51,672,275 75,033,975 4,771,777 8,220,860 316,550,931 


@Subject to revision. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Grain Trade of Canada—Annual Editions. 
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TABLE XV 
OVERSEAS CLEARANCES OF CANADIAN BuLK GRAIN BY-PorRT AREAS 


Crop Years 1938-39 to 1957-58 


Atlantic@® Lakehead Pacific 
Crop Year Coast St. Lawrence Direct Churchill Coast Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
1958 O95 soe ns hs 16;623°~ 87, 863 447 917 45,445 151, 295 
1959-40 roe ees 99, 889 57,570 112 1,772 10, 733 170,076 
1940-41............ 108, 481 655235 3 — 4,107 175, 826 
WFAN es See 122,542 38, 106 8 — 2,422 163,078 
1942-43... 00.0.0... 127, 847 15,437 10 — 1,598 144, 892 
104g AAs ee 95, 309 25,749 4 — 3, 084 124, 146 
1944-45............ 135, 505 106, 942 8 — 6, 844 251,099 
1945-46......0..... 103, 520 121, 642 39 — 66, 952 292,153 
1946-47.........0.. Oe ae 87,174 — 2,929 61,715 189, 038 
1947-48..........0. 37,053 71, 660 — 4,976 36,854 ~. 150,543 
1948-49... 00.22... 34, 974 99,955 — 5,314 - 60,696 200, 939 
1949-50....0....0.. 18,139 86, 523 217 5, 528 62,651 173, 058 
ROSDAD TS ies oS, 21,383 94, 840 119 6, 768 68, 481 191,591 
1951352 23? Fk 31,726 191,355 116 7,545 113,412 344, 154 
SODPADS Tc arte 42,185 240,786 533 8, 621 121,374 413,499 
oe Sa Oe 12, 830 105, 460 784 10,981 133,972 264, 027 
be ee cee aa a 40,759 133, 888 158 12, 245 98, 428 285,478 
1955-96... Sak 45,438 147, 750 56 12,819 113, 583 319, 656 
$056-07 eS: co td 28,495 117, 393 — 16, 250 138, 968 301, 106 
LGV Cast, ee anaes 30, 930 123,090 419 18,425 169, 555 342,446 


@Includes U.S.A. Atlantic Ports. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


TABLE XVI 
Wueat PRODUCTION IN THE FouR Masor ExportiINnG COUNTRIES 


Crop Years 1945246. ¢6.1958-50 


United 
Crop Year Canada Argentina Australia States Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
LORGEAG et ee ag fh peor wi 316, 320 150, 116 142,419 1,107, 623 1,716,478 
Se Oy a eget sre Oe een al a 411,601 206, 304 117,264 1,152,118 _1, 887, 287 
Ba. SSR ie aa Op ag RS i rte oa 338, 506 238, 800 220,117 1, 358, 911 2,156, 334 
DAG AO ae Re es AR 381,413 191,000 190, 699 1,294,911 2,058, 023 
b 94D 50 See ho tak Dias eS. ee 366, 028 189,017 218, 221 1,098,415 1,871, 681 
READ Wei Wvm eet eae pics a alee Fe 466, 490 212, 967 184, 244 1,019, 389 1,883, 090 
PD Dd ee eel. ae eae ee ok 553, 678 77, 162 159, 725 — 980,810 1,771,375 
RID DAS re rd Peer Ss ye tages) GP Se aroes 701,973 277,909 195, 208 1, 298, 957 2,474, 047 
TOSS OM cred oan Ro AY oa ee Leahey 534, 040 227, 800 199, 000 1,169,484 1, 230, 324 
194 OO 55 bts ihc are ea en ces 331, 981 282, 559 168, 610 984,846 1,767,996 
BOSD OLS aie es Von ae BE on ake 519,178 192,904 195, 589 936, 761 1,844, 432 
LODO Poin cs A Tale a ney BED eT nate 573, 040 261, 980 135, 000 1,004, 272 1,974, 292 
DIL OO raha hs oar es I dae 370, 508 213, 500 96, 800 947,102 1,627,910 
LOSS TOO Orn SCAT yen wea eee: 368, 730 236,973. 192, 000 1,449,498 2, 247,201 


@Preliminary. 


Source: For Canada—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
For U.S.A.—U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
For Argentina and Australia— 
1945-46 to 1952-53—-International Wheat Council. 
1953-54 to 1958-59—Official sources of each country. 


Crop 
Year 


Average 
1930-39 @ 


1946-47... 
1947-48... 
1948-49. . 
1949-50. . 
1950-51. . 
1951-52. . 


1952-53. . 


1955-56. . 
1956-57. . 


1957-58 @ 


@Calendar years. 


Worip Exports or WHEAT AND WHEAT FLourR BY PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS 
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TABLE XVII 


DISTRIBUTION BY QUANTITY AND PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TRADE 


Ce ee 


Cr ey 


Ce ee 


eee eee reser es 


Cr ? 


eee ee eee seo e 


oe ee eee essere 


Ce ee ee 


| 


see weer oer eres 


ee ee | 


oo eee wee er ee 


ee 


Argentina 


130 
(18.3%) 
68 
(7.8%) 
60. 
(7.77) 
102 
(11.0%) 
61 
(6.1%) 
87 
(10.5%) 
103 
(10.9%) 
30 
(2.8%) 
29 
(3.0%) 
110 
(12.6%) 
132 
(13.6%) 
115 
(10.9%) 
98 
(7.3%) 


77 
(6.7%) 


@Subject to revision. 


Average 1930-39 


Australia 


114 
(16.0%) 
36 
(4.2%) 
47 
(6.1%) 
96 
(10.3%) 
122 
(12.3%) 
114 
(13.8%) 


127 
(13.5%) 


- 99 
_ 9.3%) 


99 
(10.1%) - 


(ig 
(8.2%) 
93 
(9.6%) 
102 
(9.7%) 
126 


(9.3%) 


68 
(5.9%) 


Canada 


July-June Crop Years 1945-46 to 1957-58 


United 


States 


(Millions of Bushels) 


201 - 


(28.3%) 


373 
(43.0%) 
229 
(29.5%) 
205 
(22.1%) 
225 
(22.6%) 
232 
(28.1%) 
226 
(24.0%) 


345 
(32.4%) 


384 
(39.2%) 


278 
(32.0%) 
253 
(26.1%) 
301 
(28.6%) 
267 
(19.8%) 


313 
(27.1%) 


75 
(10.6%) 
390 
(45.0%) 
397 
(51.2%) 
485 
(52.2%) 
504 
(50.7%) 
299 
(36.2%) 
366 
(38.9%) 
475 
(44.7%) 
317 
(32.4%) 
217 
(25.0%) 
274 
(28.1%) 
346 
(32.8%) 
549 
(40.7%) 


402 
(34.9%) 


Source: For Canada—Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. ; 
All Others—Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Others 


190 
(26.8%) 


43 
(5.5%) 
41 
(4.4%) 
83 
(8.3%) 


94 
(11.4%) 


120 
(12.7%) 


115 
(10.8%) 
150 
(15.3%) 
193 
(22.2%) 
219 
(22.6%) 
190 
(18.0%) 
310 
(22.9%) 


293 
(25.4%) 


407 


710 
(100.0%) 


867 
(100.0%) 


776 
(100.0%) 
929 
(100.0%) 
995 
(100.0%). 
826 
(100.0%) 
942 
(100.0%) 
1,064 
(100.0%) 
979 
(100.0%) 
869 
(100. 0%) 
971 
(100.0%) 
1,054 
(100. 0%) 
1,350 
(100.0%) 


1,153 
(100.0%) 
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TABLE XVIII 


WHEAT ACREAGE IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
1947 to 1958 


SOR A ee eee 


Germany 
Year Belgium Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 
(Thousand Acres) 
OE (ine alae eet aie ie Bp 192 868 60 8, 384 2,060 11,122 
LOA ccna Phan OV oe eee 354 1,325 170 10, 456 1 2,241 11, 526 
TOA Gere sich e a eel oe oie 378 1,557 206 10, 434 2,279 11, 686 
ODO ear ao ect ror BR 430 1,611 210 10, 673 2,506 11,661 
4G 159) eae Se Pi ap gerbe em Py cera 408 1,792 200 10, 502 2,545 11, 683 
NODZ GES. Ua eee ale digheeee 415 2,002 183 10, 616 2,948 11,570 
NODS eer pices ce ie Sele ses 435@® 2,249 175 10, 426  2,854@ 11, 787 
195A eae SS aeons 470® 2,671 210 11,098 2,736® 11, 785 
LODO moe Ov es ee es Soe se 487@® 2,681 166 11, 253 2,894®@ 11, 990 
BOG ks ets Be sine WS ae a 464 2,840 164 7,000 2,830 <12;5350™ 
D0 aa. Cohan 513 2,40 158 11, 534 3,000 12-3752: 
£ AT LCN se gable ee ee ap 547 —@® 180 11,390 3, 200 12,300 
ee Se Pig he Ser ae a ee a a eS ee ee 
ee S00—0>#0—0@—0 00a \—\——m—m———— 
United 
Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 
(Thousand Acres) 
MOA Soe ite wiles Suisse tae at 1,428 212 723 225 10,321 2,163 
POA S ee es scar ars arcs ss 1, 824 244 780 211 11, 342 2,279 
LAO trtsd- ton pre ieee oc oe ncate 1,872 256 759 206 9,903 1, 963 
OO erecta er ce asete Se i Bteveti os 225 838 215 11, 063 2,479 
LOD Bevan SO ASN ue ae 1,811 185 811 242 12,170 2,130 
AOSD ees ve es Seer 1,779 203 820 250 13, 673 2,031 
NO ene eetee yc claks so Se ae a oo 1,693 161 956 235@® 16,178@ 2,217 
AY 50 a soe ORES arated aes 1, 658 272 1,068 250® 16,163® 2,456 
NOB sc eee eet t meh 1, 633 220 872 257@® 17,757@ 1,974 
1A 15 0 ee See ier Oe ae a Sere 1, 625 212 980 195 18,125 2,293 
NOTA Snes ae ea De 2 PR a fD20 245 823 238 17,878 2,113 
WUD SG oes oda ea eee ioe 1,480 274 698 261 —@® 2,205 
Ree Een ey ee a ee a eee 
@Not available. @Preliminary. @Including spelt. 


Sources: For 1947-1956—International Wheat Council. 
1956-58— United States Department of Agriculture. 


tae ees 
Pe = + oN 
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TABLE XIX | 
WHEAT PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. 
1947 to 1958 
Germany 
Year. Belgium Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 
(Thousand Bushels) 
PT AROS sao e eRe 4,480 13,216 2,016 119, 989 43,792 171, 883 
Oa Sis Miser ae ole ea de wick olity. 4 ge 12, 656 14, 896 9,334 280, 485 fee A | 226,016 
[Oe EOE, Se aaa Fs eerie 21,914 16,090 11,013 296, 947 90,794@ 259,838 
RODS sce BR kp os ate 20,099 19, 548 10, 950 282, 963 96,048@ 285,646 
GI esr Rcee oe incre booties Sins 19,436 15,579 10,031 261,468 108,357@ 255,810 
ON Peer ears re ere ieee oT 278 25,351 11, 060 309, 419 120,924@ 289, 173 
POO ee eat neh ie eed 21,091 28 , 366 10, 398 329, 995 116,845@ 332,788 
TROIS Soe oe a at a ae Re hPa 21, 642 32, 004 10, 729 388, 234 106,300@ 267, 604 
DODD ete ie ck aay red 26, 860 40,455 9,333 380, 849 124,120@ 349,249 
LORDS ers, Putri eER ye Ot Ges - 21,920 36, 000 9,770 250, 000 127, 560 ~ 318,980 
BPN ph ieat My. ic "sams al S aeehns 9 + 27,590 — —-27, 000 10,030 407, 200 140, 630 310, 000 
DUE Saree Se eee 4 30, 000 —@® 10, 000 325, 000 135, 000 340, 000 
United 
Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 
(T housand Bushels) 
BOS ace Pode ee 26, 992 7,131 14, 672 6, 869 119, 280 62,235 
1 Ts Se pe Nt Ce, Se 33,077 11, 237. 25, 797 7,168 159, 675 88, 144 
MO Ee ee eben Me chaae Vl ee be 45,920 15, 642 25, 648 9,333 92,474 82, 282 
5 SES Ak Sac a eae Pe arate tea ta 49,163 10, 839 27,154 8,378 142, 272 97,297 
MO got cone Oe een at ehs 54, 744 9,921 17,527 9, 589 210, 526 86, 458 
BO eee asi Gkualec os Cahed 56,475 12,015 28,731 10, 251 241,609 86,127 — 
DODD RS seers Shee oa aeTa le eae 50, 486 9,149 36, 266 9,002@ 298,726 99,465 
DSH SECEE phate ccee Totes: Shee chek Tete. eck 55, 703 14, 587 37,010 12,713@ 184,086 103,911 
i 42 SURG ee ere eS Nae Teale 53, 940 12,860 26, 308 11,795@ 257,794 97,040 
UDI) isIE Re i Se 50, 530 11,340 34, 950 7,030 215, 000 106, 210 
BUS Re Oo Lee sag gol a8 nial 48,870 14, 430 26, 125 10,480 250, 000 100, 165 
PGND. Yor ees. is scr ene aces 46, 848 15, 500 24,510 11,550 240, 000 110, 000 - 
@Including spelt. @Not available. ®Preliminary. 


Sources: 1947-1955—International Wheat Council. 
1956-58—U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE XX 
Imports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES FROM ALL SOURCES 


Crops Year @1947-48 to 1957-58 


Crop Germany 
Year Luxembourg Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 


(Thousand Bushels) 


1947-48 oo. as, 28, 513 23, 038 3, 123 42, 586 133, 821 85, 568 
1948-49 soe Os. 22, 382 30, 203 3,601 25, 022 117,800 85, 466 
Ue nett | ape a 22,193 41, 667 919 21, 936 96, 232 43,027 
19502916. 2. 35, 678 52,727 2,058 8, 194 89, 287 47, 583 
LOO AB eid exe 27,007 50, 082 1, 984 25,022 — 84, 988 66, 396 
1052 a0G 45s. es 25,721 51,845 3,123 15,175 83, 776 45, 636 
100 3H04 wet et 27,484 59, 929 4,850 9,994 87,670 22,891 
1 OE-OO sei, a2 25,096 59,378 13, 963 8, 047 106, 006 18,813 
TODO DOM ies 57 17,527 62,464 11, 942 16, 939 93, 880 26,713 
AUBG TO Gs) Rat 18, 482 57, 063 8, 120 65, 881 117, 984 19,805 
1957-58@...... 15, 763 +=@) 5, 622 ~ 9,370 96, 232 13,926 


eee EE SE EES 


SSS 
Crop United 


Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 
(Thousand Bushels) = 
1947-48. ....... 35, 384 28, 256 5,181 15, 800 — 194, 595 
1948-49... 0. 59,745 29,395 2302 13, 522 331 210,762 
1949-50........ 75,178 20,760 1,470 12, 346 12,236 172, 659 
1950-51. 2.0.56. 57,357 25, 647 4,924 16, 829 1,543 152, 670 
195182 rn 62,097 32, 702 8,708 12,383 3, 932 182, 506 
ODI Doe 45,378 33, 033 9,022 13, 264 — 174, 569 
1953-540. 000... 86, 972 34, 098 1,139 15, 506 3d 143, 888 
1954-557 50... 72,018 30, 020 441 13, 705 6, 246 188, 899 
1985556. 83, 408 33,437 2,241 9,921 3,454 193,051 
1956-57 os 5.3 87, 928 33, 878 2,168 21,422 11,170 183, 572 
1957-58@...... 88, 736 37, 589 4,997 20, 834 10, 729 187, 834 
a 
@July-June year. @Subject to revision. @Not available. ~ 


Source: Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations—World Imports of Wheat and 
Wheat Flour. 
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TABLE XXI 


SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT Boarp PAYMENTS FoR No. 1 NortTHERN WHEAT BasISs IN 
Store Fort Witit1aM/Port ARTHUR OR VANCOUVER 


Crop Years 1943-44 to 1957-58 


Initial Adjustment Interim Final Total 
Crop Year Payment Payment Payment Payment@ Realized 
Price® 


(Dollars per Bushel) 


eee cere ene or ae 1.25 ere ar 123 1.373 
HUES Fem J ane ees Oa oe ODI Bie 1.25 ee ree 189 1.439 
AST age 4) Vag beste ae eh aad GS 1.25 50 cor 084 1.834 
DOAG LATS ha bt Yaa, w ore 5 1.35 .40 aa 084 1.834 
bY oe co OE at tar ea 1.35 40 So 084 1.834 
I Le LS Sone as ea 1.55 20 a .084 1.834 
AY ait RO See ce ae 1.75 = Ee 084 1.834 
BA OIE OAS a lat OT. 1.40 20 — 258 1.858 
Via Sf IEA fate Ae oy R te SORRR  pr ag 1.40 20 =e 236 _ 1.836 
Deo ss: rhe gee oe tkiitee 2 1.40 20 “be .099 1.819 
PODS SOL HoT Save. Heal es -1.40 aoe .10 064 1.564 
PIA ep ae eae seine SR as 1.40 a 10 151 1.651 
WSIS OO Ory A aki ce « 1.40 ooh, .10 . 109 1.609 
“ELS ss a GE Ne 1.40 — .10 . 088 1.588 
DOO OMe orice hae. rss 2 a 1.40 = i re ane 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduction 
of P.F.A.A. levy. ; 
@Pool account not closed out at date of report. 


TABLE XXII 


ScHEDULE oF CANADIAN WuHeEat Boarp Payments ror No. 2 CANADA WESTERN Oats Basis IN STORE 
Fort Wrii1AM/Port ARTHUR 


Crop Years 1949-50 to 1957-58 


Final 
Crop Year Initial | Adjustment Final Realized 
Payment Payment Payment @ Price@ 
(Cents per Bushel) 

1 USTE 5) NIM iy 100 Ps a SVR Ee UM Se ene fr 65 — 19.1 84.1 
Ore artes: hy cit cha wk Uae cacy nicest 65 10 9.8 84.8 
POT rant os | tie ets Sees ees POR ee Ae he 65 — 18.8 83.8 
ROS saat A ee, uae Ad ea ae ee 65 — 9.1 74.1 
UNE a hee Reese ett Fas ook) Asha yis ws, aoe he sath s borane 65 a 5.5 FOz5 
PLA einen e eer oS ninth apc dt arads bees ate tabs 65 ¥ 8.7 80.7 
OAS PAG Ree okie ee SA Ale Pe ee nee A ee 65 — 14.8 79.8 
ET) ya ns Eg Oa ei ee PROR ssp NOt Sk SCE 65 — — 65.0 
GET A i Ma Un OM eR AEE TB ec ph 60 — -- ma 


en 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduc- 
tion of P.F.A.A. levy. 
@Pool account not closed out at date of report. 
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TABLE XXIII 


ScHEDULE OF CANADIAN WuHEaT Boarp PAYMENTS FoR No. 3 CANADA WESTERN 6-Row BaRLEY Stew IN 
Store Fort Wity1AM/Port ARTHUR 


Crop Years 1949-50 to 1957-58 


: Final 
Crop Year Initial Adjustment Final Realized 
Payment Payment Payment @ Price@ 
(Cents per Bushel) 

PDAS OU beats Vs ne RS iL te 6 Ok Va 93 — 58.0 151.0 
TOSSA Fen eatre E Pen ee 93 20 ZA 134.1 
DDO rig fo ser eee ae ea eee eas ie eee 96 20 13.3 129.3 
BOR aren eb asad he Lee AA. Ce a ae 96 15 13.5 124.5 
DODD DANS FIG Said ce SOT ETM see eo ae: 96 — 10.0 106.0 
SODA Does see Pe OR Ps A eR 96 10 4.5 110.5 
POD OR a Se hacen Shien a ge Se eR eS 96 = 12.8 108.8 
DOL Ute cata clears EGC SSO Wes 96 — 6.0 102.0 
LOD eo a). eee hoe ah ee Chee «Sconce me 96 a ee as 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to- deduc- 
tion of P.F.A.A. levy. 


@Pool account, not closed out at date of report. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): On table I, I notice the wheat acreage for 1958 
is lower than for 1957. However, I notice in a clipping put out by the Searle 
Grain Company Limited that they estimate the wheat acreage for this year 
to be over 20 million. Would that correspond with your estimate? 


Mr. McNamara: The estimate to which I was referring would be 1959. 
It- was the estimate of the farmers intention to plant brought out by the 
dominion bureau of statistics, and that indicated an approximate 6 per cent 
increase. — 

Mr. HORNER (Acatiay That would be greater? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, a little higher than the figure they forecast. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization, I wish to express our appreciation to you, Mr. McNamara, and 
your colleagues for appearing before us during the last three days. 

I am sure I am speaking on behalf of all the members of this committee 
when I say I am sure they have gained a wealth of information from the 
talks we have had. Again I thank you very, very much; we will be looking 
forward to seeing you again next year, if not sooner. I wish you eo best in 
your wheat sales. 


Mr. McNamara: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
collectively and individually; we appreciate very much this opportunity of 
meeting with you. We are very appreciative of the very courteous treatment 
that has been extended to us, both collectively and individually. 

I hope that we have done what we have tried to do by making all the 
information possible available for you. We also will look forward to meeting 
with you next year and at that time I hope we will be able ee submit as 
satisfactory a report as the report this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I personally would like to thank the members 
of this committee for the very efficient way in which you have carried on with 
your work of questioning the officials who are here today. 

I think we have made very good time. We are a little behind the eae 
it took last year, but we are far ahead of the time it took three years ago 
in going through this report. I wish to thank you very sincerely for the very 
kind way in which you have asked your questions and we appreciate the very 
kind way in which the answers have been given. 


- 


; 
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Gentlemen, before the members of the committee leave, perhaps we could 


get started with the report of the board of grain commissioners. We will have to 


leave soon; however, we could have the introductions made. Perhaps, gentle- 
men, you would sooner adjourn at this time and meet at 3 o’clock. 


Mr. Rapp: Yes, I think that would be better. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


3.00 p.m. 
THURSDAY, June 25, 1959. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. I am sure we are pleased 
to have with us today the Board of Grain Commissioners. They will have a 
wealth of information for you. I also suggest that we be as specific as we 
possibly can with our questioning because the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Milner, 
cannot be here. Mr. Loptson is taking over for him and I shall ask him now 
to introduce the members of his commission. 


Mr. S. Loptson (Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen: first of all I would like to extend to you people the regrets 
of our Chief Commissioner. He was unable to come here because of the serious 
illness of his wife; and also those of Mr. G. N. McConnell, our other commis- 
sioner, who underwent an operation only last week. 

Without any more remarks from me—because I must admit that this is 


_ the first experience I have ever had in facing an audience of this type—I shall 


introduce the people who are with me so you may know them. 

To my right is Mr. W. J. MacLeod, our secretary, and Mr. Earl Baxter, our 
chief statistician, and Mr. P. Fraser, our assistant chief grain inspector for 
Canada. He is batting for Mr. M. J. Conacher, who is overseas at this time. 
And finally, I introduce Dr. Norman Irvine, our assistant chief chemist, who 
is also taking the place of Dr. Anderson who is also overseas. With these few 
remarks we are prepared to be in your hands. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that, as in former years, 
we take up the report of the commission paragraph by paragraph? If so I shall 
now ask Mr. MacLeod to proceed with the reading of each paragraph. Mr. 
MacLeod? 

Mr. W. J. MacLeop (Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners): 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
January 23, 1959. 


The Honourable Gordon Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

We beg to submit herewith Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada for the year 1958 in compliance with Section 23 of the Canada Grain 
Act. 

This report records information and statistics relating to grain handlings 
for the crop year August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958, expenditures and revenue for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958, and summarizes the major 
activities of the Board for the 1958 calendar year. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have been informed by Mr. Loptson, the Commissioner, 
that the balance of this page as well as the next two pages are items which 


have been taken up with the Wheat Board and I understand they have been 
discussed during the wheat board’s appearance here. Is that right, Mr. Loptson? 
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Mr. Loptson: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Therefore would the committee be willing to accept these 
paragraphs as read, and to go on with the activities of the Board of Grain. 
Commissioners, or does the committee wish to have these paragraphs read? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think that since we have not seen a copy of this 
report before, we should have it read in its entirety. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that the wish of the committee? 
Agreed. 


Mr. MAcLEop: 


Grain Supplies and Disposition—Crop Year 1957-58 


Canada made considerable progress during the 1957-58 crop year towards 
the reduction of the record carryover held at the end of the preceding season. 
Lighter crops, improved overseas exports, and steadily climbing domestic needs 
resulted in a 19.6% decline in supply levels by July 31, 1958. 

The August 1, 1957, supplies of 1,120.3 million bushels of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed, held either in licensed storage or in farmers’ bins, 
or in transit between positions, represented a record inward stock. Acreage 
reductions and lighter yields resulted in smaller crops of each of wheat (370.5), 
oats (380.6), barley (216.0), rye (8.5) and flaxseed (19.2) millions. This total 
production of 994.8 million bushels, added to the inward carryover, gave an 
available supply of 2,115.1 million bushels for domestic needs and exports— 
122.0 millions less than the 1956-57 level. 

Canada’s export shipments of grain and wheat flour = 435.7 millions were 
51.7 millions heavier than clearances recorded for 1956-57. Increased domestic 
needs boosted Canadian usage for feed, seed, food and industrial use to 779.0 
millions, an all-time high. 

The combined domestic and export oer ee of 1,214.7 millions was 
approximately 100.0 millions above the preceding year’s level and this, coupled 
with a smaller available supply, resulted in a 219.9 million bushel, or 19.6% 
reduction in closing stocks (900.4 million bushels) held in all positions at July 
31, 1958. 

Within the licensed elevator system there was a moderate increase in the 
forwarding movement to meet the heavier export flow. Atlantic Seaboard 
shipments were improved slightly but did not return to former levels. Clear- 
ances through Canada’s west coast ports accounted for the major expansion 
and established a new crop season record—169.6 million bushels. For the most 
part these increases were gradual and evenly distributed over the season. An 
exception was the movement out of St. Lawrence ports which was down 29.0 
millions during the fall period and made its recovery through heavier shipping 
in the closing quarter of the season. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): In regard to the use of Prince Rupert, have 
you any idea how much grain has gone through there? 


Mr. Loptson: Prince Rupert is used mainly for barley. 
Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): How big a terminal has it? 


Mr. MacLeEop: The shipments to date out of Prince Rupert for the current 
crop season have all been for barley, and totalled 7.9 million bushels. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): How big is your terminal there, or do you 
have one there, or who has the terminal there? Are there adequate facilities 
there? 


Mr. Loptson: I would say yes. 
Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): And there is no demand for any increase? 
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Mr. Lorptson: No, none whatsoever. 

Mr. HornER (Jasper Edson): That is good enough. Fine. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now proceed with paragraph 2? 
Mr. MacLeop: 


Marketings 


Primary deliveries of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed from farms to 
licensed elevators totalled 580.6 million bushels in 1957-58. Heavier marketings 
during the closing four months did not offset the slow inward movement of the 
fall period and the crop year total was 8.1 millions below 1956-57 levels despite 
gains in deliveries of wheat and rye. The bulk—570.1 millions—of this 
incoming grain was delivered to western country elevators with 5.8 millions 
marketed direct to interior mills and terminals, and only .1 millions of the five 
principal grains loaded over platforms. Deliveries of eastern grown grains to 
the licensed system amounted to 4.6 millions, chiefly wheat. 


The CHairMAN: Are there any comments? If not, let us proceed with the 
next paragraph, country elevator shipments. 


-Mr. MacLeop: 
Country Elevator Shipments 


Western country elevators reported a slightly heavier volume of car load- 
ings with small increases in the shipments of all grains excepting flaxseed. 
The crop year total for wheat loadings was 374.3 millions, followed by barley at 
118.7 millions, oats at 67.2 millions, flaxseed at 15.5 millions, and rye at 7.1 
million bushels. The combined total of 582.8 millions for the five principal 
grains represented a gain of 22.1 millions over the previous year’s rail traffic. 
Loadings billed westward accounted for 27.9% of country shipments compared 
with 24.2% in 1956-57 and 21.0% in 1955-56. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? If not, let us proceed with 
terminal handlings. ; ‘ 


Terminal Handlings 


The higher proportion of country shipments moving westward was reflected 
in a 23.9 million bushel decline in grain unloads at Fort William-Port Arthur 
terminal elevators. The 326.0 million bushels of the five principal grains 
received at the Canadian Lakehead during 1957-58 were almost identical with 
both the total quantity and the individual grain amounts moved forward from 
these terminals by lake and rail during the crop year—wheat 178.2, oats 56.8, 
barley 78.7, rye 4.9 and flaxseed 10.2 million bushels. 

The vessel portion of these shipments—316.0 millions—was 5.0 millions 
heavier than the 1956-57 lake traffic but a reduced rail movement (12.8 millions) 
offset this gain and the combined outward total was approximately unchanged 
from the previous season’s forwarding level. The decline in outward rail 
traffic represented a further reduction in the portion of Lakehead shipments 
moving by box car. In 1952-53, 57.5 millions or 11.1% of total forwarding 
moved by rail compared with only 3.9% by rail during the year under review. 

The Port of Churchill continued its pattern of increased shipping activity 
with 16.6 million bushels of wheat loaded during the normal August to October 
period, to which a record early opening on July 26, 1958, added a further 1.8 
millions for a 1957-58 crop year total of 18.4 million bushels. 

The Pacific coast ports, favoured by an advantage in low ocean freight 
rates, handled a combined 169.6 million bushels of Canada’s overseas grain 
shipments to surpass the previous record of 139.0 millions established by this 
sector in 1956-57. The 1957-58 total included 129.7 million bushels of wheat, 
2.2 million bushels of oats, 30.3 millions of barley, 1.4 millions of rye and 
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6.0 millions of flaxseed. The crop year movement represented individual grain 
records for wheat, rye and flaxseed. The record for barley clearances via the 
Pacific Seaboard was established at 31.2 millions in 1956-57. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This paragraph referred to port of Churchill, I 
have been under the impression—and certainly this has been the view of persons 
other than myself—that the port of Churchill handled 20 million bushels last 
year. Here it is shown as 18.4 million bushels. Was 20 million bushels just an 
approximate figure? If not, why is there the difference? 


Mr. S. Loprson (Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. 
Chairman, I think 20 million bushels is a round figure. I believe our figure of 
18.4 million bushels is the definite figure. That may have been including some 
of their screenings which they shipped. They did ship out two vessels of 
screenings down to Montreal. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was that exported to Montreal? 


Mr. Loptson: It was taken out of port Churchill and routed down to Mont- 
real. It was delivered to Canadian domestic. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is this figure of 18.4 the record for Churchill? - 

Mr. Loptson: I would say, yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): J uly 26 was the opening and I see you state that is 
an early opening for that port. 

Mr. Loptson: It is what we consider to be a record opening. We hope it 
will be the same this year. We never know. 


Mr. McIntosH: Could Mr. Loptson tell us the cause of the reduced rail 
movement referred to in that paragraph? Also, since so many additional bushels - 
are shipped from terminals, does that leave a vacancy there for more wheat 
than normal? . 


Mr. Loptson: At Churchill? 
Mr. McInrosu: No. This is the lakehead. It says: 


The vessel portion of these shipments—316.0 millions—was 5.0 
millions heavier than the 1956-1957 lake traffic but a reduced rail move- 
ment (12.8 millions) offset this gain... 


Mr. E. E. Baxter (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners): 
Mr. Chairman, the problem reflected there is that the lakehead rail movement 
will be a combination of special types and special lots of grain going down into 
Eastern Canada, and in certain special circumstances a rail movement to the 
maritimes for exporting. During the crop year in question, the bulk of the 
maritime export movement was handled by grain moved out of the bay ports 
which had gone down there by vessel. 

Mr. McIntosH: My question was in respect of the space available at 
terminals and is possibly connected with demurrage charges. Is there any 
connection there? . 

Mr. Baxter: The cost is the main factor in rail movement from the lake- 
head, and is more expensive than to move down to bay ports and then rail 
it down to the maritimes. 

Mr. McIntosH: That is not from the maritimes? 

Mr. Baxter: No, sir. . 

Mr. Korcuinski: I do not imagine the terminal at Churchill is working 
at capacity. Could someone tell us how much time is actually spent in loading. 

What percentage of a day actually is spent during the season that the port is 
open? ERS : 

Mr. Loptson: In respect of loading of all ships? 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes; does it represent 8 hours, 12 hours, or how many 
hours a day? 

Mr. Lortson: The men work 16 hours a day. That includes cleaning of the 
grain as well. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: What I am interested in is finding out the number of 
hours actually spent in loading at port Churchill. During the open season, how 
much more could we ship out of Churchill with the present facilities? 

Mr. Loptson: I think the possibilities at Churchill are based entirely on 
the export shipments that the Canadian wheat board can get out of Churchill. 
I think they have almost as much export shipments out of there as they can 
possibly get. 

Mr. Korcuinsxkr: I am asking that question because I understand there is 
sometimes a congestion. I believe we sometimes have boats tied up there waiting 
to be loaded. Do they load 12 hours a day or 16 hours a day? That is what. 
I am getting at. ; 

Mr. Loprson: I understand they work until 10 o’clock at night. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: They do not work a 24 hour day? 

Mr. Loptson: No. ) 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: You could not tell us actually how many hours a day 
they work? 

Mr. Loptson: Just a moment; my secretary refers to the fact that they can 
only load to the cleaning capacity. After all, the grain must be clean when 
loaded into the ships at Churchill. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: How much is the cleaning capacity? How much an hour 
can they load? | | 

Mr. Loptson: 340 cars a day in two shifts. 

Mr. KORcHINSKI: That is box cars? 

Mr. Loprson: Yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What Mr. Korchinski is suggesting is that perhaps they 
could run a 24 hour shift. 

Mr. Loptson: Well, the point I would like to make here is this: would the 
wheat board have sufficient orders to fill a 24 hour shift. After all, they get 
bookings from overseas for this grain. I am speaking completely from memory, 
but I think that last year they had around 48 boats. I understand that this — 
year they have 50. Some boats are smaller than others, and so on. However, 
they have not been able to get past 50 at any time. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Perhaps the fact that these boats are tied up for hours 
at a time when they come into Churchill may be a factor and that if you could 
speed up the loading you might encourage them to come into Port Churchill. 

Mr. Loptson: My secretary tells me the capacity of the elevator is 340 
cars a day in two shifts. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: And they ship that many? 


Mr. Loptson: Yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Loptson could tell us 
whether or not there has been a definite period when ships have been waiting 
to be loaded at Churchill? 

Mr. BAXTER: Mr. Chairman, the last set of timing statistics I have seen 
on Churchill were in respect of the season before last. I understand last 
year parallelled it pretty well in that in the 1957 season at Churchill I think 
there is only one period in which vessels were tied up involving any intensive 


delay to them. 
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Now, there is another factor that comes into that and that is the weather 
conditions at Churchill; they are not ideal. They do not parallel those that 
prevail, as you can appreciate, at certain other sheltered ports. That can cause 
trouble and delays in shipping. ; ee 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question in connection with terminal space. 
Yesterday Mr. McNamara of the wheat board said there was space available 
at the eastern ports. I think he was referring to the present time. However, 
I did not follow the question up. I wonder if you would have any information 
as to whether or not there is terminal space in eastern Canada? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes, I believe there is. - 

Mr. Baxter: Based on our report of June 10, the eastern elevators with a. 
capacity of 94.2 million had 50.1 million bushels of grain in store. The figure of 
(94.2 is their licensed capacity; it is not necessarily their operating capacity. 

Horner (Acadia): That is in eastern elevators or terminals? 

Mr. Baxter: In eastern terminals, as we classify them—the large eastern 
elevators. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What part of eastern Canada would that ‘be? 

Mr. Baxter: It starts from the bay ports at Collingwood and Owen Sound 
and that figure of 94.2 goes down to the maritimes and includes Halifax and 
Saint John. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is there any terminal space available at Port Arthur | 
and Fort William? 

Mr. Loprson: When we left Winnipeg they were running around 67 million 
bushels which would only allow them a small amount of space, Mr. Baxter. 
It probably would go up to only 75 per cent of their working capacity. There- 
fore, they were getting close to congestion, especially on the basis of grades. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will we now proceed with eastern elevator 
handlings? 

Mr. MacLeop: 


Eastern Elevator Handlings 


Improved shipping during the closing months boosted the 1957-58 Eastern 
Seaboard export total to 154.4 millions for a gain of 9.2 millions over 1956-57 
levels. The Maritime ports of Saint John and Halifax increased their export 
loadings by 3.2 millions to a winter season’s total of 30.9 millions. The balance 
of the expansion occurred largely at Sorel and Three Rivers. i 

The internal forwarding pattern at Eastern elevators differed little from 
that recorded for the previous season. Primary and transfer receipts of the 
five principal grains totalled 451.2 millions of which transfers or re-handling 
accounted for 179.2 millions compared with a 460.4 million total and a 180.2 
millions transfer movement in 1956-57. Eastern domestic shipments through 
these elevators totalled 115.8 millions, only 1.2 millions heavier than the 
previous year’s movement to flour mills, manufacturing plants and_ local 
domestic outlets, principally feed plants and dealers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? Then we will 
proceed to “exports”. ; 


Mr. MacLeop: 
Exports 


Canada exported 275.7 million bushels of wheat, 39.9 millions of wheat 
flour, 25.9 million bushels of oats, 75.1 million bushels of barley, 5.4 million © 
bushels of rye and 13.7 million bushels of flaxseed during the 1957-58 crop 
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season. Exports of the five major grains together with the grain equivalent of 
wheat flour totalled 435.7 million bushels, a gain of 51.7 million bushels over 
the corresponding total for the 1956-57 season (384.0 millions). The expan- 
sion of 47.4 millions in wheat clearances, 6.4 millions in flour shipments and 7.6 
millions in oats exports completely offset the 7.9 million bushel drop in exports 
of Canadian flaxseed from its record level of 21.6 millions in 1956-57 and the 
minor (1.8 millions) reduction in barley clearances. Rye exports in 1957-58 
were almost identical with the preceding season’s clearances. The crop year 
total for the five grains and flour was 120 millions above the long-term (30 year) 
average of Canadian grain and flour clearances and approximately 57.0 millions 
above the 378.0 million bushel average. recorded for the preceding 10-year 
period. | 

The heavier Canadian wheat and flour shipments were made in the face 
of a reduced world trade in these two commodities and Canada’s share of the 
international movement of bread grains and flour (including rye) moved up 
sharply from an estimated 22% in 1956-57 to approximately 29.1% . during 
the year under review. Canada’s exports of coarse grains held steady in the 
face of the increasing world market and represented a smaller proportion of 
the international trade in oats, barley, flaxseed and corn—14% compared with 
approximately 16% in 1956-57 and 14% in 1955-56. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one question, Mr. Chairman. It says that. 
Canada exported 39.9 millions of wheat flour. Yesterday we learned that 
$2,200,000 was the cost of the subsidy to the Canadian millers. Roughly speak- 
ing, that would be 10 cents a little over 20 million bushels of wheat flour and, 
roughly speaking, that subsidy to the Canadian millers is only on about one- 
half of the wheat flour exported; is that correct? 

Mr. Loptson: I could not answer your question; it is strictly a Canadian 
wheat board matter. ; 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That is the way it appeared to me and I wondered 
if I was looking at it correctly. | : 


Mr. Loprson: Would you have any figures on that, Mr. Baxter? 
Mr. BaxTER: No, I have not. 3 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: 39.9 millions of wheat flour is mentioned; it does not say 
bushels. Is it bushels, barrels or what? 


Mr. Loptson: It is expressed in wheat bushels. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now proceed to “domestic usage”. 
Mr. MacLeop: 

Domestic Usage 


The 779.0 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed used by 
Canadians for feed, seed and industrial processing to food and other products 
during the crop year reflected the fourth consecutive yearly increase in Cana- 
dian domestic grain usage. The industrial portion as represented by grain 
moving through the elevator system to mills, malsters, processors, etc., was 
practically unchanged with the 47.0 million bushel expansion being drawn 
directly by farmers and feeders from farm-held stocks. Year ending farm 
stocksurveys, combined with production estimates and commercial marketing 
records, indicate that approximately 102.7 millions of wheat, 381.7 millions of 
oats, 122.5 millions of barley, 5.7 millions of rye, and 3.8 millions of flaxseed 
were used on Canadian farms out of form-held supplies. These quantities 
were further supplemented by approximately 91.4 millions of feed and seed 
grains returned to farm usage after forwarding and/or processing through the 
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licensed elevator system, for the most part from the west to eastern users. 
Industrial requirements including grain for domestic flour and other human 
food, distilling, malting and crushing absorbed the remaining 71.2 millions of 
the 779.0 millions of Canadian grain used domestically. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Does the 779 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flaxseed used by Canadians represent the amount of grains that have gone 
through the elevators or is that an estimate on all that has been used? 

Mr. BAXTER: As it mentions, that would be a combination of the grain going 
into the elevators and back to domestic users and mills; also the grain dis- 
appearing directly off the farms before it goes into the licence system: 

Mr. Korcuinski: In other words, it is more or less an estimate? 

Mr. BaxtTER: Yes, it is partially an estimate; the elevator figures will be 
exact. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): What is the relationship of the board of grain 
commissioners to the various local feed mills in the gee do you license 
these people? 

Mr. Loptson: We do some. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Not all. 

Mr. Loptson: There are some we do not license. 

Mr, Horner (Jasper-Edson): Which ones do you license? 

Mr. Loptson: Thirty-eight mills are licensed. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): What about the country feed Se. 

Mr. Loptson: There are some country feed mills that have no licence with 
the board of grain commissioners. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): They do not need one. 

Mr. Loptson: No. 

Mr. THomas: May I ask under what conditions would the feed mill be 
licensed by the board of grain commissioners. 

Mr. Loptrson: They would be licensed under the Beara of Grain Com- 
missioners if they are handling grain from producers under a Wheat Board 
permit. That would be one of the reasons. They would have to deliver their 
grain to a feed mill and it would have to appear on their permit book. - 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What about in eastern Canada, then? 

Mr. Loprson: We have no control over the movement in eastern Canada. 

Mr. Tuomas: Then would it be fair to say that the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners are only interested in those elevators which handle grain direct from 
the farmers? 

Mr. Lorptrson: No, that would not be the answer Me it either, because there 
are some feed mills in western Canada that do handle grain from farmers and 
yet are not licensed under our board. The feed mills that are licensed under 
our board must use our grade names when they buy the grain—the grade names 
that are in the Canada Grain Act. 

Those that are not licensed under our board cannot—and do not—use our 
grade names. For example, they could buy from a farmer just wheat; they 
could call it wheat, or No. 2 wheat—but they could’ not use our grade names. 
Then they could mix it into domestic feed and then sell it. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Is that legal? 

Mr. Loptson: I am not here to say if it is legal or not, sir. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I think that is a fair question, though—whether that would 
be legal. 
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Mr. Loptson: For example, we have a problem with the P.F.A.A. payments. 
For example, a feed mill that is not licensed under our board, we do not collect 
the one per cent levy and they do not collect it from the producer with whom 
they do their business; yet those that are licensed under our board as a feed 
mill must collect the one per cent levy. . 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Do you not think all these feed mills should 
be licensed if they are buying grain from the farmer? Should they not all be 
licensed, so they are going to pay your P.F.A.A.—and not only that, but so you 
are going to have more feed control in regard to who could buy feed at discount 
prices? 7 
Mr. Loptson: We have suggested to the Department of Agriculture—who 
control the P.F.A.A. legislation—that we would appreciate, as a board, that 
they all take out licenses under our board. But at the moment we have not 
had any reply from them. It involves rapeseed with people who are buying 
rapeseed—I could name several people out in the west who are buying rapeseed, 
and Mr. Rapp probably knows them as well as I do. They do not collect the 
one per cent levy. 

Mr. Rapp: But they will in 1958-59? 

Mr. Loptson: Not if they are not licensed under our board. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In Alberta recently there was a test case in one of 
the courts to more or less try the Wheat Board Act—the case was lost, I might 
say—but the farmers sold grain to another feeder and—I am not certain on the 
exact case, but the fact was that the wheat board ruled that that grain should be 
registered under his quota and on his permit. The fact is that it never went 
through the actual wheat board agent, as far as I could understand the report. 

This would be a similar case. The grain would be still changing hands 
from one farmer to a feeder or a mill, and would not, necessarily, be going 
through the agency that you have licensed; but you would still—and, in this 
case, it was—take up the record under that person’s permit? 

Mr. Loptson: I understand they have a problem of that type with the 
unlicensed mills, but it has no bearing on our work at all. We only concern 
ourselves with those who are licensed. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Except that it might be a good idea if all 
these mills were licensed. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Who must necessarily get a licence—let us put it that way? 


Mr. BAXTER: Any elevator that wishes to receive or ship grain by grade 
name must have a licence, otherwise the railway will not accept or deliver 
grain to them. The feeders, the small feed mills and the individuals that you 
were discussing would be dealing strictly on a local level; the grain would 
never come into the railway system or the general handling system. And, as 
Mr. Loptson said, it would not be bought by official grade name. Otherwise, 
they would have to have a licence. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: That could develop into quite a volume of business among 
unlicensed mills, over a period. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): It has already. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: It looks like discrimination. 

Mr. Loptson: We cannot force them to take out licences under the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I wonder if you could place on the record the 39/or 49, 
was it?—licensed feed mills? 

Mr. BAXTER: I have a list of the licensed mill elevators. The committee 
may have been mislead by the combination of the terms “feed” and “mill”. 
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These are mill elevators. They may be operating a flour business and they 
may also be milling grain for feed purposes—but they are licensed as mill 
elevators. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Any mill or elevator operators operating in the 
flour business have to be licensed; is that right? 


Mr. Loptson: We have the Wheat Board Act here, and that has a list of 
all the mills and feed warehouses in Alberta—and the other provinces—and 
there are quite a lot of them under our board. Some of them are not licensed. 
Would you like to have it? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Not necessarily, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the committee that these mills that are 
licensed be included in the minutes? . 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Perhaps we could have the entire list. 
Mr. Loptson: All the ones in the three prairie provinces? 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee desire that this list be included in 
the minutes? 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Yes. 


SCHEDULE. 


Mints AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN MANITOBA. 
FLOUR MILLS. 


Owner or Licensee Address 
Altona Milling Company Limited ........---- Rey we he Altona 
Ellison Brothers (Victor and Roy Bilison) 407 32 CG a en 
Gardenton Milling Company LAMICO Se eee ee eta Gardenton 
Holland Flour Mills (Jacob Friesen) »...----+seseterrrec cress Holland 
Kent, B. P. Flour Mills Limited ......-++-++++:: Paty eee Virden 
Manitoba Milling Company (Louis Lercher 25 e her acne oie eo viele Brandon 
Manitoba Milling Company (Louis hercher o.oo iG Se ts Soe Sifton 
Maxwell Hutterian Mutual Corporation (Sam P. Woolman) ..... Pidgeon Lake 
Midland Flour Mills, Limited .........eeece eee ee reece eceeenes St. Boniface 
Morris Milling Company Limited .....--.--ee seer eee ecees soa gins Borris 
North-Eastern Flour Mills Limited ......-----eeesee ee eeecceees Beausejour 
North West Flour Mill (W. Zubatuik gnu P? Derkach} 4) ers Fisher Branch 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Toteniteds Tie) Fes. oh eee errs Winnipeg 
Pine River Flour Mill (J. Sosnowski) .....-- eee ee cece eee cence Pine River 
Purity Flour Mills, Limited. ... 1... 02 oee ee ee es eee eect ee rene cme St. Boniface 
Roblin Flour Mill (A. O. Becker and A. F. Andres}: v:is0a Gre ...ROblin 
Sandy Lake Flour Mill (Peter SEALY W. } ise ete ae wav Siar cs top ote, Sean Sandy Lake 
Simpson Flour Mill (Frank SiMSOI So avis ose ls vine eos Woe See ee Bane Benito 
Somerset Flour Mills (O. Thorsten) ......--se+eeee cece cere eees Somerset 
Soo Line Mills, Limited .......0.. ccs seca e cere e eee te eee er ece ens Winnipeg 
Steinbach Flour Mills (J. P. Janz) ..... Gite 12s cualeke Bbw niaat een Steinbach 
Turtle Mountain Mills (W. H. Clandening) ........+-+++e+eeeees Deloraine 
Wawanesa Flour Mills (W. Mislowski and A. Baka) .......... ‘Wawanesa 
Winkler Milling Company Limited (J. B. and P. Dyck) ........ Winkler 
Harrison Milling and Grain Company (A. W., G. L., and Ruth 

BEAETISON) Oo 5 so cokes 2 cost eltaga om ateohecmupe Wie ys ees ia 50. ks SS Holmfield 

SEED CLEANING MILLS. 

Manitoba Pool Elevator Limited ............5 cece eee cere ee eees St. Boniface Le 
Brett-voung. Lamited » 2.02 <.. .. . Ceca s wok aisles shh eee guee See Winnipeg _ 
McCallister Pea and Seed Cleaners Limited ...........-4+ ES as Portage la Prairie 


Campbell & Son, C. C. (Colin C. Campbell; Collin S. Campbell)..Reston ~— 
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SCHEDULE—Continued 


' Mitts anp Freep WarEHOUSES IN Manrropa.—Conc. 
FEED MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES. 


Owner or Licensee Address 
Predera Gras imiea ake oe tes elas ene et ve ic ere ee wens Winnipeg 
Cina nol Pced “Witt” (J, SIN OSCE) ccel pa eos Wiese Pec eter eee. Grunthal 
Laing “Brothers: Limited 3.3 2. ete ei OR Lie eae Sate AF Si Winnipeg 
LOCK POFt Le Ceds With 4 WS PLORODOW) risks St cb Se ee ered a ele talann adie Lockport 
Manitoba Feed Supply Company (A. Kanee) ........0 0... 0000 Winnipeg 
Red-hiver Gra) Company Ttted . 220 © os ss he Sede res Slat oe Uae St. Boniface 
PPICHI EOE tb re ONS LaINITOU Gero Ee ei eee ercle are sje tbie ool e's a Ke Morden 
SHEP Ie OCR SE ITIL EOC, uae Poses ire ake oan ne Ge teal a wee ate nS St. Boniface 
Steinbach Feed Mills (P. B. Reimer & Sons) ....... ee a peas Steinbach 
Breckman Brothers (W. F. & G. A. Breckman) ..............05. Lundar _ 

Wy sve rc Eo Sah Vee Win EAM Sey gg 8 Wk cy 0 keene day pelonm unepucgegetanl et rape SU enti ice ral etagte Coney Ma pr ae Winnipeg 

Diet awe Gara Colipany = esmiiteGa ck oe ar rts 8 ale ea eee Bors St. Boniface 
sSoubry Grain oc-reed: Company, Limited: 04 eo es bea 6 be St. Boniface 
St. Boniface Grain & Feed Company Limited ................... St. Boniface 
BeimbdCh a PaAtCBeCry PEANILOG. 6 oo sere we ers os Ome ec ee coe ermal aie’ Steinbach 
Bonnie Poultry Farm (R. A. Purves, E. A. Beemond) ........... Lac du Bonnet 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company Limited ......... SAA Soa . Lac du Bonnet 
Penal. Gi ailic® Ol pany tall teG ts sega Sek he ee bea ee Sac wae On St. Boniface 
Wic@abe train mC Ompany: PlMittedy tie e Biarea s io ee oo's i wooo he Portage la Prairie 
MrCabe Grain Company. “bimited. 7. St eas ee ee es ee Brandon 
WeGabe Crain- Company. oiled es bee I a Carman 
MeCape Gram Company, Limited oh ee ie re ee ase a Souris 
NMeCabe Grain: Com pany;: aimited 4 Ain ite oes oe ee te ob a wes St. Anne 
Searle Grain Company Limited ........ Me ba ree dratghirt Ron cn rmeny tole Le Pas 

Searle Grain Company Limited ................... Segoe eee akaal Searle 
Western Grain Company Limited or ip ee Poe eee ihe Me Carey 

National Grain Company JoInited ieee ee es ae: Dauphin 

Rea iver Gram Company Liniited 248 oe a ee ee ore Winnipeg 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company Limited ................... Portage la-Prairie 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited .......... FA ee ea a Portage la Prairie 
St. Adolphe Feed Mill (J. E. H. Brodeur, Edmond Brodeur) ..... St. Adolphe 
Brookside Hatchery (A. A. Reimer, A. F. Reimer) .............. Steinbach 
Dominion Grain & Feed Company (P. Snukal, L. Snukal) ...... St. Boniface 
G. & E. Cash Store (V. J. Guttormson & O. F. Eyolfson) ........ Lundar 

High Lumber & Feed Company, A. M. (E. G. High) ............ Killarney 

Ppetts rOUIers: “Ce sciie tc: Cre Pe OL iis bees ks wo ee et Giroux 


Shellenberger & Son, J. R. (L. Schellenberger, J. Schellenberger) . Kleefeld 


MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN SASKATCHEWAN. 
FLOUR MILLS. 


Assiniboia Flour &- Feed" Miliss(M:. Cojocar) =... 86 oe tanith sb Ou Assiniboia 
Battieterd Milling Company (IL-l: Hock) )s ose tek ei ear, Battleford 
Buchanan Milling Company (Morris Naruzny) ...............«. Buchanan 
Canada. West-Gram ‘Compeny Eamited 2 eo eo eS Le CoD Melfort 
Carnation, Harry (Viscount Flour & Feed Mill) ..........0..... Viscount 
Central Saskatchewan Flour Mills, Limited ................000% Wakaw 
Esterhazy Flour?’ Mill: (S.-:e Jumek) iva ob en en ee Oe a Esterhazy 
Estevah-f lour Mil) CAz Johnston) ich oe eek oe SOR CN Estevan 
Foam;Lake*Flour Mills -(Ss Love) o<. si... ase i ole ee ea Foam Lake 
Gravelbourg Flour & Feed Mills (O. H. Gueldner, H. J. Gueldner) . Gravelbourg 
Hep CHy froar MnlL-cry Goodman) ss Soe a Reis vat Saskatoon 
Kameack- hur Mill Ole Ps Schindler). fee ean. he es Kamsack 
KRayvitle >Fieur Mills (Mike: -Majeran) 004i oo ow fa Fat Kayville 
Wrlats finer ne ie PAMILE: 6h. 8 Sse eo is Fee a ES Humboldt 
Melville Milling Company (M. Waldman) Se PN ek Bey th eon a Melville 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited, <he be he Bog Pansy Site Ale Saskatoon 
Redberry Food “Products Limited) :.... soe een. Saskatoon 


Pere Pee OTE WIGS AMMILGCE oe seers Fe CR eee nl ooo we od Moose Jaw 
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SCHEDULE—Continued 


MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN SASKATCHEWAN.—Conce. 
FLOUR MILLS.—Conc. 


Owner or Licensee Address 
Robin Hood F lout Wills: Tamed: ss Pee ee so he eee esi ee Saskatoon 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Producers Limited ........./........ Saskatoon 
Sunrise Milling Company (J.-A. Michand) >... 2. 2c... ake eee Biggar 
Swift-Current Flour Mills, DLimitedeg ores 00 eae ores ee eee wk Shaunavon 
Switt-Current: HLowr Mills; Dilmiited oss va.cc. pis i eee eee eS Swift Current 
Union ‘Supply, Conpany whine ois Gis news Sami cate me whe SW oye ein eed Rosthern 
Waitysr lour Was (HC: \Kilaéhn). aca i SS eas eit © eee eye ieee Unity 
WAR IPOSE 1s Nad Ss PAIN PLES coe S Sains aves wees ig os chloe Soh avene ae ete aS Prince Albert 
Weypurm MlOGr Wiis LMIted 5 sas. ceca tear ohne of ee edna pie eta Weyburn 
National MigureMills bimited 255 0s poe eat Ny tie he BON Moose Jaw 
Wanyard: Klour Mil och eViartin -&° SOWS) oc. oe ois ere wine ee a ln pe Wynyard 
Vorktom Milline: Gompany:dsimttedess ss oS es A Rig tre wee cocoa Yorkton 

FEED MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES. 
Early Seed and Feed Limited: .. 2.8). 6. be ce ele eee cee eel Saskatoon 
Kellermann Milling Company (D. Kellermann) ................ Meadow Lake 
Smith, Andrew, Hatcheries (Andrew Smith) ..........-..5.4+. Tisdale 
Speers, J..H.. and “Company Limeds 6.22 0% sas Hose oe ne 6 be erences Saskatoon 
Baile Lainie ee es Le ee ee ee ee Prince Albert 
MeCabe. Grain Company, Lamited s.3 Ve cre, cea va tin eM caren pees Regina 
McCabe Gram: Companys: Limited Aone Roose boa oie ee See vie Saskatoon 
Canada WestiGrain Company, Limited. aug css ee ates been ae North Battleford 
Canada West Grain Company, Limited ........ ee Se See Prince Albert 
Wi Be Camas 6 Sr UE caliente pe bn eres Bt awa aire Baier Nut Mountain 
WederaeGTalts “LAME 4.5 ei. eee Bis a ik TF Aa ROE baile Bs Maa Meadow Lake 
PeGeral (Grains (ani eG. 6 Pe eS Oe ya ae lb & Peers Makwa 
Parrish. & ‘Heimbecker \ himited 6 0a oes a ws tie bees pena a a Regina 
Parrish... Hetinpecker: Limited nce re ook, en te © os como ee uae Indian Head 
Searle Grain Company: LAMited se o.% oa RN aR Re siete Ge Melfort 
Séarle- Grain Company. Limited 225% jose ee oS ee ei a earn Melville 
Searle: Grain Company. LIMited ibe kod Des Ai ele oe wee os Lloydminster 
Western Grain Company, Limited oc ics sang ac cao aterends esa eas Sutherland 
Harly seed and.Feed Limited asi. Pe. aa wistp etapa dade Aylsham 
Canada-Packers = Gam ited seo ia ea ab ets aN aa are ee aw ea Melfort 
Canada’ (Packers: LamMited: i. /5 foes pul CPN ne Veh. Wiese wale ee ease oo Strasbourg 

SEED CLEANING MILLS. 

Cannda West-Grain: Company; Eamited: Ao. .o veces ts cnet in abe spare Pontrilas 
Federal Grain: Limited .2055 Bisa ioe ia ae ae P.O ee Unity 


MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN ALBERTA. 
FrLour MILLS. 


Andrew Flour Milling Company (Kenneth Lott) .............. Andrew 
Bonnyville Flour Mill (M. K. Terry & Douglas R. Cant)........ Bonnyville 
Byers: Floursiiills -(R, Gy Byers)ica sg ed si alids ve ae eae Camrose 
Byers lotro s Gs ByeCTS) sys ccesre eas alo ee hele ee eee ease Ohaton 
Castor Flour Web se( Hi ZIMBer ) eas, & oe eva s 0/5 seer eg ee wae eg ae 8 Castor 
Chinook flour, Mills; Limited)..). fy... <p ke Oslo ees Okotoks 
Claresholm..Flour ‘and: Feed).(5B.: Denison) oni. AS eee Claresholm 
Coronation. Milling:Company (W. J. Zinger)s 2. wuewsles ess. hess Coronation 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Company Limited.................. Lethbridge 
Gas.City Flour- Mil Company (A. Dederer) ys i465 so s2g ttn ee et Medicine Hat 
Wie per< Felis Aas <n. A Cee Pw OR eee Eagle Butte 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Limited.................. Medicine Hat 
MacEachern Milling Company, Limited, The.................5-. Wetaskiwin 


Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited................... es OEM Medicine Hat | 
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SCHEDULE—Continued 


MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN ALBERTA—Conc. 
FLrour Mi.tis.—Conce. 


Owner or Licensee Address 
Mundare Flour Mill (S. J. Noy)..... aay Meee agar NC RY fam eh RD gh eo Mundare 
WNantons? tout Wii Be BiG). oe eee TL ia. Seyi ene Oba Oe. eee LOn 
North-West. MHll>& Feed Company, ‘Limited. v0.3.0 s See is pen South Edmonton 
Ogilvie. Flour: Mills ‘Company. “himited, Thess 0. i. oe Fee Pls Edmonton 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, The............3....... Medicine Hat 
Wpportune. sour Vitis CW) NICK AY, 2 Ui es oral vie bagel e plc's wie ns Delia 

Peace River: Villines Company, liimited..\;. ois ng ooh eo he ee ees Peace River 
PUpiey eh TOUC MMS e ETI LO. xe iacccon oct ae ate oe Sheets eeata Aa ae fo Pe Calgary 
Haw ay BAGUL INES: TIMIted sb orc unk ees Ae a cie ore hs eS ee ae Radway 
Renown Mills Jonmitede. ir ro eae ree Pepi Cea ig a ace alin Ae: de ta lari s Calgary 

PULCK CU AS cote, CUT, ein 8 any Wears LC a ter came ON Ee ae Nr ag ce Ue Maar Wainwright 
Robertson, A. C. & Company, Limited (Gleichen Flour Mills)....Gleichen 
RODIN TOO: Llores WIS Toimited oo ee es Boe BEER eee Ves "Calgary 
Rockport Flour Mills (John D. Hofer) Si ueee aH ONS GE Wee nO Gates aa” Magrath 
FLOSCPUGr FAOUTE VERS 8 iirig TUR eer ite eh a Cola ai ln ea aN a Didsbury 
Rosedale ndusiries. (P.-d.. GOrbany oie eke ee Re SEA ees. College Heights 
Rycroty Hlour Mis ee sc Be oy Nr abe Re Wa, en ais eee Ute ah Rycroft 
Stale MlOUr: WhRels estes doe Ciee bree avon ease We ev we etal St Paul 
STEPH Ie DAGUPRINEBES PSIIIIEOCO Ss Ss Gia eas Nis Sel ey bag alegre cay Strome 
Stettler’ Flour Mills Limited- (Wm. Drewes) . ..3....6 J esiss ecg ce Stettler 
Sunnyview Flour Mill (Alva Toews)........ NS oie ke OGM Wet ea Acme 

Teper loar Wills) Ne Bi Carley) ogre. ae eee GO a es ee oe Taber 
Vegreville Flour & Feed Mill (W. J. Brown)................00- Vegreville 
VeleanoPiourrivine (conn. le ROpIMsOn ) set cle tat ea ee Vulcan 
Weder Flour Mills (CF. Weder) oo. s4602 30 BA Say ecg ke eS Ler a ieee Vilna 

Wiebe, Wa. andoA, WE Snevehuke. 3). coe ce he Rae .... Vermilion 


FEED MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES. 
Alberta Flour & Feed Company (Robert Hopkinson)............ Edmonton 


Barrhead Feed Mill (W. Boulton & F. R. McVeigh).............. Barrhead 
Calmar Chop & Feed Mill (N. Wegman tera oe oe eens Calmar 
CON aU ere ely irae i Bee ie Nl ee at ee Oi ee pam tel la ot Red Deer 
Eckville Co-operative Feed Mill Limited...................... Eckville 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Company Limited...............0.... Magrath 
Hlison Milling& Elevator Company bimited. 24). os es ee es ono Picture Butte 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Company Limited.....0....0.........4: Raymond 
LUN k oka’ oly bil IAs poke ari ieaig (Cbs ante ie ig Wy Mite Sierra trie LL ts aol Lamia gi et ais: OIE Didsbury 
Jaque,; M. H. (Lacombe! Feed Mill)... 0.2. eo. es. es ee oy Lacombe 
Lauritsen, Harold’ CWarspite: Feed Mill) osic. Vee Seo) Sale ee a ex Warspite 
Mele tienrik -(Olds Mead! MHL. Ges es. Fide! Pe AE Olds 
United Grain Growers Limited...... aca Apis ‘adh Va at ory satis tein Mb BY REO ates Edmonton 
Maerouro- eed Vill: Cisdiwine SF abl ioe a ino is woycareigia wee BBS a Warburg 
Rowe ea COS. Lol] €OCr ny, tial lel we Gh bie oak ores BI gue ke ehag ee Oaks Edmonton 
CLOW MARCO MALIITC  o ah te ee a Re hee rete Ge Pe eel wee Oe Calgary 

J. E. Love & Son (J. E. Love, H. J. Love, E. E. M. Love)........ Calgary 
Witte: LaPeum Om Dain, | LallDStOOs,  acicee Ra a Bar shai’, eu se hacarchaus ale Ola Edmonton 
Parrish 167 s2e1rmbecker SLImited | c.. ive)s sacle oA oobi lee ole bk He Calgary 
Penhord eed G Pecd Mil Cl: As alr )eahew oy pine week ee place wine Penhold 
Rowswell’s Flour and Feed (G. G. Rowswell)...............00. Edmonton 
Stony Plain Stock Feed Company (W. F. Irwin)................ Stony Plain 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corporation Limited.................. Benalto 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corporation Limited.................. Carstairs 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corporation Limited.................. Okotoks 
Midland & Pacific-Grain Corporation Limited.................. Ponoka 
Midland & .Pacific Grain Corporation Limited... 2. ..20...0.0.0...- Wetaskiwin 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corporation Limited..........:....... Innisfail 


Parmstivecea cir beck er. limi t6d ss eh oc oe oS ne eee TS Bruderheim 
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SCHEDULE—Concluded 
MILLS AND FEED WAREHOUSES IN ALBERTA.—Conce. 
Freep Mints AND FEED WAREHOUSES.—Conce.. 


Owner or Licensee Address 
Parrish: & trem becker: nites 2h. a wie wk oe ec ton ye cee ae High River 
Parrish-& Heimbecker Tiitmited 20 6 er i ets oe eet De oe Leduc 
Parrish: & Heimbécker Limited. s5 8 oo ss ae ed os eee ee oe oe Red Deer 
Parrish & Heimbecker Gimiteds 5, aoe ee eh Sa en ee Stettler 
pearle: Grain Company,” Limited oF Fes saw ona ce eet win ood nee sae Athabasca 
Canada; Packers isimited so 4a 8 See eo et, onic eiete or ee ee Innisfail 
Bentley Feed Service (H: G? Doepel). oes os oe ie nes ews wee 8 oe Bentley 
Alberta Co’op Wholesale Assoc. Limited.................0--50%. Edmonton 
Daten A eal Oy care eee Marte ty Ree gin i ae arab ane oe Gor Ake Op ea Seen: eM me ut Edmonton ~ 
FHall’s Grain’& Feed (Av H. Hall) is teas Ga cae eens Calgary 
Montalbett® Brothers. Ge: Montalbetil) ico 33 Fi dae ois owe Bluffton 
Morinville Feed Service Mill (A. Hebert).................0208- Morinville 
Mac’s Produce & Feed (V. D. Mchean)........... Seat iat ae pra oe Ardrossan 
Nu-Way Peed Service (Gs: Krause) oo ies Se es eet aesien Josephburg 
Robertson’s Seed & Feed Company (V. F. Robertson)............ Edmonton 
Spruce Grove Feed Service (J. D. Colban, J. A. Gosset)........Spruce Grove 
Warspite Feed Mill (H. Lauritsen)..................2.2+-20+2++-. Warspite 
WtisOnin Wis ae Fe CS SAE EO eee lek Satie BAUL W yee as Egy ee oat ek eenmeae Edson 
Westlock Feed Mill (M. Caouette, A: Theberge)................ Westlock 
Sundre Feed Mill (G. J. Lutkehaus, F. E. Mitchell).............. Sundre 
SEED CLEANING MILLs. 
Alberta Seed Growers’ Co-operative Limited.................... Edmonton 
Canada West: Grain Company; imiteds ners oo See res we tee Edmonton 
Hythe Co-operative Hae Growers (A. W. McNamee, . 

SEAS 48 Ue Gc ck a) Bie Maen ib Gan Re Rin es at RNG Bee vale Ea eye na ee Hgts coeds TS Hythe 
Peace River Co- perative Seed Growers (A. Jenkins, 

ACR G BUY OSS re Od SSeS eee Pee sc ee ee a aes Grande Prairie 
Sangudo-Mayerthorpe & District Seed Growers (A. Frobel)....Sangudo 
MeCabe-Grain Company Limitedi ss 2.24475 12k aes ik eee ee Brooks 
Grande Prairie Grain Company, Limited..............0..-0-0020%. Sexsmith, Beaver 

Lodge 
Clara C. Thompson & Company (Clara C. Thompson, : 
FN ods e LAYOUT DEOMI) 05° Ges a ha whos ee eee eek eee aie gee aon ne ee Spring Coulee 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have one more question, not necessarily related 
to the previous question: but in the last two sentences of this paragraph 
you say: 

. grain for domestic flour and other human food, distilling, malting 
cae crushing absorbed the remaining 71.2 filhon bushels. 


I was wondering what percentage of that 71 million bushels is wheat? Do 
you have that? 


Mr. BAxTER: The domestic usage of wheat for industrial purposes—that 
is, to flour mills and food plants—during the crop year was 81.4 millions. That 
figure includes the 39 millions that were subsequently exported, so the 81.4 
millions would be reduced by that 39 millions, to give you the Canadian 
domestic usage. 


Mr. KoORCHINSKI: On the same line—in that same sentence you say, “for 


distilling, malting and crushing”. What is meant by “crushing’’? As that for 
feed? 


Mr. Lorptson: That is right. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could you give us an idea as to how much is used ae: the 
distilling and malting industries? = 
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Mr. BAXTER: The answer is, 17 millions. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: What does that include? 


Mr. BAxtTER: That is all barley. The brewers and maltsters utilize 17 mil- 
lions of barley; other distillers utilize 239,000 bushels of wheat, a very small 
quantity of rye—the term rye whiskey is a misnomer—lI am sorry, it is of oats. 
And 529,000 of rye. It is still a misnomer. 


Mr. GunDLocK: Mr. Chairman, according to the figures here, apparently 
they dispose of some 416 million bushels—that is the total of wheat—and 
apparently only produce 370 million. In other words, we are producing less 
than we are disposing of. Is that through a planned or deliberate program, 
or simply because production is falling behind? 

Mr. Loptson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Baxter will give you that. 


Mr. BAXTER: Mr. Chairman, the domestic wheat usage in Canada has been 
running between 160 and 170 million bushels a year. We have had the target 
—and I use that word “target” from the point of view of the wheat board’s 
target—of approximately 300 million bushels. As we recalled, last year the crop 
was definitely down. It was not a crop failure, but it came close to it, so it 
fell quite short of the 488 million bushels that we needed. However, there 
were adequate, or more than adequate supplies still in storage and on farm 
positions in the way of carry-over. But that is how an example of disposal 
over production helped to reduce that carry-over; and probably that will be 
repeated with respect to the crop year just ending. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: It will probably be repeated, you say? 


Mr. Baxter: Yes. If we maintain the figure of 349 million produced in last 
fall’s crop the domestic usage will stay around the 170 million bushels level, 
and the exports, according to the wheat board yesterday, will come close to the 
target of 300 million. So that will be 470 million bushels and will result in a 
further reduction. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, you say that 170 million bushels are for 
domestic use. Is seed included in that? 


Mr. Baxter: Yes, that includes seed. 


Mr. Forses: How could you arrive at an accurate figure? There is approxi- 
mately 7 million bushels of registered and certified grain produced in the three 
western provinces. How would you have any record of that at all? 


Mr. BAXTER: I believe it was Mr. McIntosh that suggested—or was it you, 
sir, that suggested the figure for total domestic usage was an estimated figure? 
That is correct. It is calculated on the basis of the estimates put out or compiled — 
by the bureau of statistics at the beginning of the season—or, at least, at the end 
of the previous season—as to the quantity of grain remaining on farms. Those 
are figures of the quantity of grain in actual storage. To that is added the amount 
of grain produced. That is the actual estimate of the crops. From that we take 
our figures of the actual amount going through commercial channels into 
domestic use, and the exports. 

Then we come on to the final figure of this carry-over repeated again; 
and we have, automatically, a check, because there was so much grain available, 
so much disappeared through commercial channels, and there is only so much 
left. Therefore, that balancing figure must have been utilized on farms. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: I am not too much concerned with that carry-over. Yester- 
day the wheat board indicated that, roughly, we had only two-thirds of one 
year’s crop actually on hand to play with. 

It is indicated here we are producing less than we sell for a three-year 
period now—that is, last year, this year and next year contemplated. The first 
thing we will know is that we are going to be out of business. On the other 
hand, we are on surplus all the time, and are more or less spoiling sales for 
the wheat board. 
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Mr. Lortson: I think the problem that the wheat board has is a surplus 
in wheat and, possibly, a little in barley. But the oats, rye and flaxseed is 
getting into—I would not say ‘“‘a dangerous position”, but they are getting 
down in supplies. 

Mr. GunpbLocK: The chairman of the board indicated yesterday they need 
more stock than they have on hand to properly carry all the wheat sales. They 
have only two-thirds of a year’s production actually on hand now. That is 
what we were told in committee yesterday. Again, we see less production 
and sales. I think it is time we quit talking surplus and got down to business. 

Mr. SoutHAM: I agree with Mr. Gundlock’s observation here. It would 
possibly have a psychological effect on the market, if we do not re-assess this 
stock of grain. 

Mr. Loptson: I agree with both ee We should not be discussing 
surpluses at any time. 

Mr. GunpbLock: If you do not look out we are going to wake up and not 
have anything to sell. We will not have any grain to sell. Right now, what 
would two good dry years do? We would not be able to supply our customers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we continue on with the next paragraph, gentlemen, 
the carryover? 

Mr. MAcL«£op: 


Carryover 


The improved export movement combined with heavier domestic usage and 
coinciding with lighter crops, reduced Canada’s surplus grain supplies ap- 
preciably during the 1957-58 crop year. Year ending stocks at July 31, 1958, 
were estimated to total 900.4 million bushels, reflecting a reduction of 219.9 
million bushels from the record high quantities carried over at the close of the 
previous crop season. The two major items in the 19.6 per cent overall con- 
traction achieved during the year were the cuts in stocks of wheat and oats 
as indicated by the following comparative July 31 carryover totals with 1957 
data shown in brackets—wheat 611.5 (729.5), oats 154.9 (226.2), barley 118.2 
(142.8), rye 10.1 (14.2) and flaxseed 5.7 (7.6), all in millions of bushels and 
representing combined holdings, both east and west, on farms, in licensed 
elevators, in mill bins and in transit between positions on the year ending date. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comment? 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): There certainly is not much surplus there, 
is there? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Now the paragraph on licensing and bonding. 
Mr. MacLeop: 


Licensing and Bonding 


The total licensed storage capacity at July 31, 1958, was 636,659,750 
bushels, including 14,551,690 bushels in supplementary annexes to country 
elevators. Licences were in effect for 5,460 country, terminal, mill and eastern 
elevators; an increase of 8,357,400 bushels capacity, and a decrease of eight 
licences over the same date in 1957. The greater part of the increase in tute 
capacity occurred at country elevators. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, with regard to licensing, what 
do you have to do to get a licence? There is a number of elevators which some 
of the elevator companies in western Canada have or intend to tear down or 
close up. This is going to have a very marked effect on the agricultural economy 
of that particular area, because they are not going to have any place where they 
can sell their grain. 
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If these farmers in these areas wanted to come and buy an elevator, could 
they become a licensed elevator operator and, in that way, get rid of their grain? 


Mr. Loptson: I would say that if he got a contract with the Canadian wheat 
board we would probably licence the elevator, if it had all the necessary scales, 
and so on. 


Mr. HORNER (J weber haconi: Your only concern would be in the matter of 
scales and sieves and the other equipment necessary for its functioning? 


Mr. Loptson: That is correct 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Further to that question, I asked that question of 
the wheat board yesterday—I do not think it is on record, because I asked it 
before our meeting—and they said, “Well, if you have a licence from we board 
of grain commissioners we would grant a permit”. 


Mr. Loptson: We have our licensing officer right here. 


Mr. HORNER tia): Which comes first, the licence or permission to-act 
- as agent? 


Mr. BAXTER: Mr. Chaban, I would say that the licence would have first 
priority because we would be prepared to licence an elevator if it had the 
adequate equipment and was located appropriately, whether it did business or 
not. After that, the ability to do business would have to depend upon its 
relationship ith the wheat board. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): What would it cost to obtain that licence from you? 
Mr. Loptson: $5.00. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I noticed in the booklet entitled The Farmer and the 
Country Elevator it says that an applicant must file a surety bond. Would you 
mind explaning how much that bond would be, and would it have to be a cash 
bond, or a security bond, or what? 


Mr. BAXTER: Country elevators are required to file a bond with us. At the 
present time the amount of bond for a country elevator, for a single country 
elevator, is $10,000. That is to guarantee against any defaults in their trans- 
actions or any penalty that we might levy against them for default in their 
operation. That bond can be in the form of securities, that is, recognized 
securities, government bonds, or, as is the normal case, a surety bond purchased 
or arranged by payment of a premium through a Canadian Surety Company. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): That is fine. Thank you. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: May a farmer get a licence for an elevator along the track? 


Mr. Baxter: He can if his elevator is located on trackage; he may have 
either a public licence or a private licence. If it is the sole elevator at that 
point, then he must have a public country licence. But as long as he applies 
for the licence, and his equipment meets these other requirements, he could 
have a licence. There are some. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: When are these licences renewable? Are they continuous, 
or must they be renewed each year? 
Mr. Loptson: They are renewed on the first of August every year. 


“Mr. Tuomas: What about eastern elevators, and elevators in southwestern 
Ontario that buy and handle grain? Are they licensed by the board of grain 
commissioners? JI am thinking of elevators down around Chatham. 


Mr. Loptson: I would say only those which handled western grain in 
Ontario would be licensed by our board. 


Mr. THomas: I know that the board of grain commissioners carry on 
inspection services there, but there is no licence. I know there was some trouble 
there a year or two ago. 
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Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Is a licence required by every elevator at every point, 
or may an elevator company have one licence for more than one elevator in 
the group? . 

Mr. Baxter: They must have a licence for each elevator. But in some 
circumstances where they are physically joined together they can be licensed 


as an elevator and an annex. However, if it isa SomDIetely separate structure, 
it must have a licence. 


Mr. Loptson: The licence is posted in every country elevator in the 
gangway. 


Mr. ForBES: What is the difference between a public and a private licence? 


Mr. MacLeop: According to the Canadian Grain Act, chapter 25, RSC, 
1952 volume 1, section 2, sub-section 21, 

“private”, when used with respect to an elevator, means an elevator 
that is either used by the manager exclusively for the storage or handling 
of grain belonging to him alone, or, when the manager is a co-operative 
association of grain growers, or is a-company controlled by one or more 
such associations, is used by such association exclusively for the storage 
or handling of grain either belonging to it or produced by or received 
from some one of more of its members; 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): They must be licensed before they can receive 
storage from the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mr. THomaAsS: Has there been any request—or putting it another way—I 
understand that the Board of Grain Commissioners are in charge of the grain 
trade all across Canada, and if licences are required by elevators in the prairie 
provinces, can you give us a reason or reasons why licences are not required in 
Ontario? 

Mr. Loptson: Well, I believe there was some correspondence about that 
with our Chief Commissioner two years ago. They asked if it was at all possible 
for eastern Ontario elevators to be licensed under the board. I believe he 
replied to these people by saying that he did not think that the elevators in 
Ontario would meet the requirements under the Canada Grain Act, and there 
are no licences in Ontario for small country elevators. 


Mr. THOMAS: In order to obtain a licence the facilities and equipment must 
meet the requirements. 


Mr. Loptson: That is right. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They said they must be renewed by August 1. 
Suppose they were later than that date. What would happen? Would they 
have to stay out of business for all the year, or could they still renew it? 


Mr. BAXTER: Licence applications can be received at any time throughout 
the year. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Thank you. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: May we have a breakdown of the capacity of country 
elevators in the three prairie provinces? 


Mr. Loptson: You mean a breakdown by province? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. BAXTER: The capacity of elevators by provinces is as follows: 


CAPACITY OF ELEVATORS 


(by provinces) 
Manitoba Sask. Alberta BiG. Ontario 


48,849,300 195,571,990 126,839,950 2,032,000 65,000 


\ 
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Mr. KorcuHInsxk1: That is fine. Thank you. 


- Mr. NASSERDEN: In regard to terminals, we have heard about the difficulties 
_at the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway having to do with the differences in 
equipment for the bigger ships that they need. Does the board have any 
jurisdiction over insuring that these terminals will put in the proper equipment 
as soon as possible? 

Mr. Lorptson: No Sir. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Getting to the bottom of my question in regard to eleva- 
tors, you. mentioned that they have to have certain equipment in them. What 
is the important equipment as far as securing a licence is concerned? 

Mr. Loptson: You mean for terminal elevators? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


Mr. Loptson: In terminals, all we ask for is that they have adequate scales 
and inspection. We have no jurisdiction over their loading out into vessels. 
They have their equipment and we only inspect it for leaks and things like that. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Would that not apply to the elevators’in Ontario as well, 
the same kind of thing, as to country elevators, or is there a rule about it? 

Mr. Loptson: There is actually a lot of difference between a terminal and a 
country elevator. Mr. Thomas was speaking of an elevator such as you and I 
have in the province of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: You mentioned equipment in regard to Saskatchewan 
elevators; but in Ontario, do they reach a certain standard? What is the 
standard? 

Mr. Loptson: We can get that iibormaton and give it to you. 


Mr. BaxtTER: The reason I suggest that is that it seems to me—and this is 
technical—that by and large, the actual equipment in the country elevator that 
we are interested in, is the scales, and at least the adequacy of the storage 
bins and the separation of the storage ‘bins, which are examined by our assistant | 
commissioner. 

In the terminals it becomes quite technical, and the plans and specifications 
of every terminal elevator must be submitted for the scrutiny of the board’s 
chief weighmaster and chief inspector to see that the construction, that is, the 
location and the junction of the galleries, the conveyor spouts and everything, 
meets certain specifications to insure that the grain cannot be intermingled, or 
anything like that. That is in addition to our inspection of the scales and 
cleaning equipment. 

Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Is there a minimum number of bins that an elevator must 
have,—I mean a country elevator before a licence is granted? 

Mr. Loprson: No. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: It can be all one big bin? 


Mr. Loptson: I would imagine so if they have the proper scales, sieves, and 
dockage equipment, yes. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes; if they had all the necessary requirements. 

Mr. LopTson: You would find it difficult to do business, though. 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): Storing wheat for the wheat board. 

Mr. KorRcHINSKI: Some of these elevators only have two or three bins. In 
that way the farmer could get an increase in price because if he feels his grain 
is higher, it is just thrown into a bin which has No. 4 grain. He may feel it is 
No. 3 and the agent says there is no space for No. 3. Do you not feel there 
should be a minimum requirement as to the number of bins in a case like that? 
- Mr. Loptson: The problem I think is this—and you people from the west 
must realize it. If an agent, we will assume, has 10 bins in his country elevator 
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and he feels there is no movement for No. 4 wheat, he possibly could put a pro- 
portion of No. 3 and No: 2 deliveries into each one of those ten bins and then 
truthfully say to the producer that he does not have space for the No. 4 wheat. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: I suppose he could. However, if there is no regulation 
requiring the company to have a minimum number of bins, there is a possibility 
you could run into difficulty like that. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In the case of what you have just outlined, what recourse 
has a farmer who knows that is taking place? 

Mr. Loptson: The only protection he has under the board of grain com- 
missioners is simply to say to the agent that he will not take No. 4 and will pack 
up a two-pound sample and send it to the board of grain commissioners. If the 
agent has room for No. 3 he must take delivery of that and wait for the results 
from our chief inspector. If it grades 3, he must pay him on that basis. That 
is the only means he has except taking it home or taking grade 4. If there is a 
written complaint we will send out our inspector. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: There is a practice which in some places is widespread. 
Suppose a farmer is pretty well satisfied in his own mind that this has taken 
place, and puts in a complaint to one of your assistant commissioners, and then if 
they found that is what had happened—it was classed as No. 2 or 3, and so on, 
and it was not tough or damp or anything like that—is there any way to get at 
the company to make them utilize their space more to the advantage of the 
public? 

Mr. Loptson: I think the board of grain commissioners would look at it 
very severely. We would take the company to task if we found the bins were - 
partly filled all the way around; that is, if our assistant commissioner found that 
to be the case. 

The CHAIRMAN: Assistant commissioners. 


Mr. MacLeop: 
Assistant Commissioners 


Through its four Assistant Commissioners, the Board kept in close touch 
with the operation of licensed country elevators in the Western Division. 
During the year 1958, the Assistant Commissioners inspected 685 elevators in 
Manitoba, 1,095 in Northern Saskatchewan, 951 in Southern Saskatchewan, 
and 1,718 in Alberta, a total of 4,449. This inspection included checks on 
scales, sieves and certain other equipment; deductions for shrinkage and 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy; and posting of current Board Regulations 
applying to country elevators. 

Complaints originating from country points totalled 31, including one 
carried forward from 1957, as compared with 28 in the previous year. 

Disposition of complaints investigated was as follows: 


Sas- 
Manitoba katchewan Alberta Total 
ING STGUNGSAON COMPLainG! i ese oe ow Ch als ea 2 13 — 15 
Ncttlementemectads asessrrt s. Aceh chee Freee es 1 9 1 il 
Outside jurisdiction Of -Boardsc. |. oie ict eee 1 — i 2 
Conrpisint: waiphora wie, oe Ate eh estat oc bon Bes 1 2 -— 3 
TE Gilad Nis iat NSE Nik ewe 5 24 5G See 


The Assistant Commissioners received and handled numerous inquiries on 
various matters related to country elevator operation. They also discussed 
accumulated overages with elevator agents concerned. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: There is reference here to extra sieves. 

Mr. LoptTson: Grain sieves where they take the dockage. 
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Mr. SouTHAM: It says here that the assistant commissioners received and 
handled numerous inquiries on various matters related to country elevator 
operation and they also discussed accumulated overages with elevator agents _ 
concerned. How do they receive complaints? 

Mr. Loprson: We have one assistant commissioner in Manitoba who is 
stationed at Winnipeg; one in Saskatchewan at Regina and one at Saskatoon; 
and one in Alberta at Edmonton. Quite often the farmers know they are at 
these points and will write direct to the assistant commissioner. Otherwise, 
the complaints come in through Mr. MacLeod, our secretary, and we forward 
the complaint back to the assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Rapp: I see here a reference to deductions for shrinkage and Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act Levy. In our part of the country, where rapeseed is 
exported, the dockage on rapeseed is really very high. It is not usual to see 
20 per cent dockage. The complaint is this; some of the cracked rapeseed is 
just as good as the other. I know of complaints that it has been used again 
after it is sold. Could there not be some means found so that cracked rapeseed 
would not be classified as dockage? It really is a problem out there. Of 
course, with wild oats and other grains, naturally, it has to be deducted; but 
in rapeseed it is cracked naturally and it happens quite often because it is a 
small grain which cracks very easily. I would like to suggest to the board 

that some way should be found so that cracked rapeseed would not be classified 
as dockage and should be paid for as rapeseed. 

Mr. Loptson: My answer to the first part of your question is that if you 
are having trouble with the country agent in assessing dockage to the rapeseed, 
you should send a sample to our inspection department at the closest point. 

I think Mr. Fraser could give you an explanation of the sieves which we 
have been discussing. s 

Mr. P. FRASER (Assistant Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners): Mr. Chairman, at the present time we are contemplating the introduc- 
tion of one more sieve in the assessment of rape dockage. It is of a size 
approximate to that used in commercial grain. When rape is broken into 
fragments fine enough it will go with the other dockage material. The position 
is that it must be dockage when it passes through the lower sieves; otherwise, 
the dockage assessed should not be related to the loss in cleaning. The broken 
rapeseed passing through in significant quantities would be taken care of to 
some extent in the screenings recovered and is reflected to an extent on the 
screenings returned to the producer. 

There are certain standards set up in the respective grades of rapeseed. 
There is a three per cent tolerance in Canada rapeseed. When we find that 
the broken rapeseed cannot stay within the 3 per cent tolerance of damage, then 
we have an alternate sieve, and if it should be to the advantage of the producer, 
we will use the alternative larger sieve in order to maintain the grade. Then 
he may expect an increase in dockage, but be compensated for it by a higher 
grade of rapeseed. 


Mr. Rapp: Would that be implemented for this 1959-60 season? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. Rapp: I ask this question because we were told last year that the same 
sieve should be in operation or use, but it never materialized. There is another 
matter which I would like to bring to your attention at this time. If we deliver 
our rapeseed to the processing plant in Saskatoon we can save almost half of 
the dockage at country elevators; for instance, if we deduct 12 or 16 per cent, 
‘the most they deduct is 6 per cent. The reason is because they can use that 
rapeseed there, while the country elevators are not so fortunate. 
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Mr. FRASER: In connection with any delivery of rapeseed anywhere, if the 
amount of dockage is in dispute between the producer and the person accepting 
delivery, as Mr. Loptson says, it is his privilege to send in a sample and we will 
assess:the proper value of it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to deduction for shrinkage, could the 
board tell me whether or not there has been a new table put out recently for 
shrinkage? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes, two years ago we made a _ slight reduction in flax from 
one-and-a-half to one per cent in straight and in tough and damp from two 
to one-and-a-half. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): There was no change in the shrinkage tables or 
dockage tables for wheat a couple of years ago. . 

Mr. Loptson: Just the flax. 

Mr. BAxter: The answer there is that at that time the general handling 
or record system was changed from bushels and pounds to bushels and decimals 
and the new tables, which you may have seen at that time, were simply the 
two sets that went out, depending on how the particular country elevator 
ticket was set up. There was no change in the amount. s 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I thought they were allowed to take a greater 
amount. 

Mr. Loptson: There was just the reduction in flax two years ago. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I notice there is a paragraph here in connection with dis- 
position of complaints investigated. Could I ask if there were more numerous 
complaints that were not investigated and what was the general nature of 
the ones that were investigated. Also, I have a second question in connection 
with the last sentence in the paragraph. Would you comment on the accu- 
mulated overages with elevator agents. 

Mr. Loptson: In answer to your first question, the figures that are shown in 
that paragraph are complaints that have come to the main office and handled 
by the board. Offhand, I would say they mostly pertained to malting barley, 
grade and dockage. 

Mr. McINTosH: Was it in the grading? 


Mr. Loptson: Some was in grading, yes. We can give you the list, if you 
like. : 
Mr. McInNTOoSH: I was just wondering if it was through inexperienced agents 
or at one particular point from which you received most of your complaints. 


Mr. Loptson: No, they were scattered all across the three prairie provinces. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I have two questions; one is in reference to the sieves. 
When was the standard set for the sieves; has it been changed since then? — 


Mr. Loptson: Would you answer that, Mr. Fraser? 


Mr. FRASER: There have been additions. As commercial machinery is im- 
proved in terminal or other positions, we must duplicate in the manual sieves 
or the machine sieves which we use the result which is obtained in commercial 
channels. Therefore, there is a continuous addition to sieves in use. That does 
not mean to say that the sieves which have been used for some years become 
obsolete, because usually a new sieve being added is supplementary to the sieve 
already in use and merely increases its efficiency or speed. The lists of sieves 
in use and approved by the board are published annually in regulation No. 18 of 
the board’s regulations and are displayed in every country elevator in Western 
Canada. 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: I intended to ask my second question as a follow up to 
that of Mr. McIntosh, which was with reference to the last sentence, ‘‘they 
also discussed accumulated overages with elevator agents concerned.” Who 
brings the overages to the attention of the board and what procedure does the 
board then follow; also, what happens to the agent? 


Mr. Loptson: The overages of all companies concerned in the dealing of 
grain is brought to the attention of our statistical branch. Mr. Baxter compiles 
these figures and when he figures out all they have handled and sold at country 
elevators, he arrives at a figure which says they have an overage say of one- 
half of one per cent. That is how we get the figures. We get them from the 
grain companies themselves. 

Mr. KoORCHINSKI: And the grains at the terminals? 

Mr. Loptson: Country elevators. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: What formality do you go through? 


Mr. Loptson: Mr. Baxter furnishes to us a list every month of the elevators 
that have excessive overages. We send them out to our assistant commissioners 
in the three prairie provinces. They have this list with them while they are 
inspecting the elevators. It is part of their duty while they are there to 
discuss their overage problem and ask them how they account for this one-half 
of one per cent, or whatever the case may be. However, that is not the 
end of it. Later on, about March, the three commissioners sit down. We pick 
out what we consider the excessive ones. We set a figure of .35 and we 
notify the companies and tell them that we would like to have their men 
appear at a certain place. We would ask them to have the superintendent of 
the district and also an official from the company appear with them. We sit 
down and discuss this excessive overage with them. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Now, in the course of your discussions, if you feel that over 
a period of Sgt oe years the agent pene in having overages, what happens | 
then? 


Mr. Loptson: We maintain this position: three times and out. We cannot 
fire a man but we can refuse a licence to the company at the point. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I have a question in connection with the producers of 
rapeseed. In regard to cracked rapeseed, is there any way the board of grain 
commissioners could regulate, say, a company purchasing rapeseed so that 
they would have to have cleaning equipment there and the producer could ask 
that his stuff be cleaned, or could you regulate it whereby they would pay for it? 

Mr. Loptson: The sad part of it is that the bulk of the rapeseed that is 
bought in Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba is bought by people who are 
not licensed by our board. I understand the pool in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan is in the business of buying rapeseed and, no doubt, they will be returning 
some of the profits to the producers. 

In answer to your question, I would not know. However, the majority of 
people who have bought rapeseed are not licensed and we have no control of 
what they do. 

Mr. Cooper: Was J. Gordon Ross, who contracted for rapeseed in Sask- 
atchewan, a licensed buyer? 

Mr. Loptson: No; and we also have Bogoch and Kaplan; they were not 
licensed by our board. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Did not the board last year set up grades for rapeseed? 
Mr. LOPTSON: Yes. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Then, would they not have to secure a licence in order to 
buy rapeseed? 
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Mr. Loptson: On the majority of the rapeseed that was bought by those | 


unlicensed people, our grade name was not used. They just bought rapeseed. F 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with Prosecutions? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I did not hear that last observation. 

Mr. Loptson: I say, the people who are not licensed under our board 
cannot use our grade names for rapeseed. 

Mr. NaSSERDEN: Then when they come to sell it in the markets of the 
world, if they are selling it as rapeseed, do they not have to sell it by grade? 

Mr. Loptson: You have got me completely— 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Do you consider rape as a See 

Mr. Loptson: That is right, according to our solicitor down here in Ottawa, 
we have the definition as a grain. 

Mr. Rapp: Rapeseed is a grain? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes. 

Mr. Rapp: You are just saying exactly what the Canada Grain Act classified 
rape as being. In the act it says, “an act respecting grain”, and later on we find 
the schedule for statutory grades of western grain, and on page 765 we find 
that rapeseed is a grain. 

Mr. LopTson: Quite. 

Mr. Rapp: This morning, when Mr. McNamara was here, he said that accord- 
ing to the Wheat Board Act, rapeseed is not classified as a grain. I am sorry 
I did not bring that up this morning, but I could have shown him that under 
the Wheat Board Act, paragraph (e) it says: 

“Grain” includes wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 


But it did not say that grain means wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, as 
it does in the other paragraphs here. So I think—just for the purpose of the 
Wheat Board Act, to make it clear—wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed must 
be included; but according to the act respecting grain,—or, as it is called, the 
Canada Grain Act—it says here that rapeseed is a grain. 

Mr. Loptson: Would you like us to have the secretary read out what we got 
from our solicitor? 

Mr. RAPP: O.K., that would be fine; I would like to have it on the record, 

Mr. MacLeEop: 

While parliament did not include a definition of the word ‘‘grain” in 
section 2 of the act, it did, in subsection (1) of section 24, state that 
“the several grades of western grain mentioned in Schedule One... 
are hereby established”. Schedule One includes a table for rapeseed. 
By this means, parliament has stated that rapeseed is one of the crops 
included in the expression ‘‘western grain” for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Supposing that they sign a contract with any one of these 
companies that is in the business to produce rapeseed, and they agree to take 
delivery of it, and when this fall comes they decide to sell it by grade—they 
give you a different price if it happens to be frozen or something Shere 
they then required to grade? 

Sara i Loptson: At the elevator, yes. But I do not think—unless you had a 
large quantity that you could deliver, sufficient to get a special bin of your 
own in a country elevator at the moment—I do not think it would be possible, 
through congestion, and you would have to take a proportion of your rapeseed 
to an elevator, and if the agent said it was 10 per cent, or 20 per cent dockage— 
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we can use any figure—and you are not satisfied with the 20 per cent he wants 
to assess on it, you can send a two-pound sample to our inspection branch, and 
- whatever comes back, that will be the basis of your dockage. 
Then in return I believe he will ask you if it is all right if he can put it 
in one bin that has been set aside for rapeseed. Otherwise, he would simply say 
he has not got space for your rapeseed. 


Mr: NASSERDEN: It might be frozen, or something else—some other off- 
grade—that, for one reason or another they are paying you a little less for. 
Could you ask that it be graded? 

Mr. Loptson: If you retained a sample, I believe we could, could we not, 
Mr, Fraser? ote 

Mr. FRASER: If a two-pound sample is sent to an inspection point that is 
participated in by the agent of the company and by the producer, the grade 
and the dockage will be established, and that will be a binding Brace. on both | 
parties—subject to grade and pera ce: 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Following this up; what procedure do you have to follow 
in taking this two-pound sample? For example, if you are dealing with the 
agent and you are prepared to allow a two-pound sample to be shipped for 
inspection by the Board of Grain Commissioners, and you have asked for it 
to be delivered to the post office—or wherever you want it delivered—what 
procedure should be followed in such an event? 

‘Mr. FRASER: The procedure with regard to that is fully described in regula- 
tion 18 of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: That is fine. 

Mr. FRASER: Which is in every country elevator. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: To get down to the case where an elevator company is 
allowing its agent to buy rapeseed, or the elevator company is buying it— 
they are already licensed by the board to buy grain and they are taking up 
room for rapeseed, and a person comes in: would they not be under the 
regulations of the Board of Grain Commissioners then, if they are buying 
rapeseed at an elevator licensed by the Board of Grain Commissioners? 


Mr. Loprson: You are suggesting such as the pools may be doing this 
year—they will be in the business of buying rapeseed. I will say they would 
be under the regulations of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It will be the same for this fellow from Edmonton, too, 
who is buying all through northern Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Loptson: He is not licensed by our board. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But the agents at the elevator companies who are buying 
it for those elevator companies, should they not— 

Mr. Rapp: They buy; but the agent is just buying, and I do not think 
they have a licence. 

Mr. Loptson: If there was a dispute as far as grade and dockage was 
concerned, and you sent the proper sample to our inspection point, we would 
see you got the proper grade and dockage. 


Mr. McINTosH: I have a question on this one point. These elevator agents 
who are acting as agents for this chap who has been mentioned who is buying 
through northern Saskatchewan—are they buying as agents for the elevator 
company, or as individuals? 


Mr. Loptson: For Bogoch. 
Mr. McIntTosH: Are they issuing tickets, or are they paying cash? 
Mr. Rapp: They are paying cash. 
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Mr. McInNtosH: Then they are not buying through the elevators, and 
that discriminates between the licensed dealer and the unlicensed dealer. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: They are also taking up space that should be available 
to farmers, because they are using space in that elevator, are they not? 

Mr. Lorptson: That is true. They go to an elevator company and say, 
“We would like to get one special bin set aside for the handling of rapeseed’, 
and that special bin is in the name of the merchant—whoever it might be— 
who is purchasing the rapeseed in that district from a group of farmers. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: But if a producer of wheat, oats and barley asked for 
a special bin, would he not—under the regulations of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners—have priority over them in securing space? 
company, or as individuals? a 

Mr. Loprson: Yes, if he came first—and he had an empty bin. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Can an elevator that is licensed by the board and under 
contract with the Canadian Wheat Board utilize its space for any commodity 
that it wants to? 


Mr. Loptson: That is right, any grain. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Are these people that are buying as agents 
paying the P.F.A.A. levy? 


Mr. Loptson: No. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Even though they are using the elevator 

space? 
Mr. Loptson: That is correct. Any unlicensed merchant who is going 

around buying rapessed must-not collect the one per cent levy—or, does not. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But it is licensed space they are using? 
- Mr. Loptson: The elevator man who is in the business will collect it. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have a question along the same line. I think 
we have had quite a concession here and I think everybody should take 
particular note of it. Last year I asked Mr. Milner the very question, “Does 
the board of grain commissioners consider rapeseed a grain?” Mr. Milner 
said that in his own opinion, he considered rapeseed a grain, but he did not 
think the board of grain commissioners recognized it as such. Today, they 
have stated in so far as the board of grain commissioners is concerned rapeseed 
is a grain. That is true, because we have the act respecting grain, the Cana- 
dian Grain Act, and rapeseed comes under that. 


Then, again, under the Wheat Board Act rapeseed is not necessarily 
excluded; but under the Wheat Board Act one cannot transfer grain from one 
province to another without it going through the wheat board. We have 
grain, in your definition, grain going from Saskatchewan into Alberta and 
not going through the wheat board. There is some confiict between the two 
acts and the two boards set up by this government; and I think that ought 
to be ironed out at the nearest possible time, because we have grain removed 
across the provincial boundary line and it is not going through the wheat 
board. As I say, it should be ironed out immediately because no other grain 
I know of can do that. If these people are buying grain in Edmonton, and 
have not that advantage, they are certainly violating your definition of grain, 
under that same meaning, and I think that should be ironed out immediately. 


Mr. Loptson: We have no control over the movement of grain. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): No, you have not, but the wheat board has; and 
you have stated quite clearly that rapeseed is a grain which. is included in the 
act respecting grain. 


Mr. Loptson: That is correct. 
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Mr. HorNER (Acadia): We have the wheat board set up which controls or 
has the distributing power over grain. They state no grain shall move across | 
a provincial boundary unless it goes through their hands. 

Here we have a grain, under your definition, going across the provincial 
boundary, and it does not go through the wheat board. There is a conflict 
there. 

I bring to the attention of your board, the attention of this committee 
and that of the chairman, that that should be ironed out. I suggest those two 
boards should get together and iron it out at the very earliest possible time. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, I might very seriously suggest that where 
the board has licensed an elevator and it is receiving rapeseed there for storing, 
and it has been paid and is going on to another customer, in the name of an 
agent, that there is a liability to collect the P.F.A.A. levy on it. 

Mr. Loptson: I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, we have had carfespondence 
with the Department of Agriculture, who handle the P.F.A.A., and we have 
asked them that we would like to find some ways or means 6b. having every- 
body licensed so they will pay the P.F.A.A. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Loptson partially 
answered one just now. 

It is your responsibility, the responsibility of your bane: to collect the 
P.F.A.A. payment? 

Mr. Loptson: That is correct. 

Mr. McINTosH: You have admitted there are grains that are grown on 
the prairies which should be subject to the P.F.A.A. levy and are not being 
paid. In other words, these unlicensed dealers are purchasing that grain. 

Mr. Loptrson: That is correct. 

Mr. McInNtTosH: You have made reference to a eee only. Are there 
other grains that are allowed to be transported over provincial boundaries 
without prosecution? How about flax? 

Mr. Loptson: I am speaking completely from memory. I believe there 
is some flax, but not any appreciable amount. 

Mr. McINTOsH: But unlicensed dealers can buy any grain, including wheat, 
within the provincial boundaries? 

Mr. Loptson: That is correct. 

Mr. McIntTosH: And not pay the P.F.A.A. hats and sell it? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes. 

Mr. McIntosH: And it is not contrary to law? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: But you have made representations to the Department of 
Agriculture so that all purchasers of wheat will be license 
chasers of grain, rather, will be licensed? 


Mr. Loptson: That is right. 

Mr. McIntosH: When did you make that application to the Department 
of Agriculture; and have you had any results on it? 

Mr. Loptson: I would say it was the early part of this year. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that ought to be one of 
the recommendations of this committee to the department—that this matter 
be cleared up. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I see the Minister of Agriculture is coming into the 
committee room, and I think this should be repeated. The board of grain 
commissioners have just stated, from the definition by their lawyers, that 
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rapeseed, in their respect, is a grain. They have also brought out at this 
hearing that grain is moved across the provincial boundary from Saskatchewan 
to Edmonton. | * 


Now we have a definition of grain that says that rapeseed is a grain. 
We have another definition of grain—we have not a definition of grain in the 
Wheat Board Act at all, but we have grain moving across the provincial 
boundaries, and in no other circumstances can that happen; no other crops 
grown are classed as grain. There is some argument here as to the definition 
the wheat board has for grain. All they say under the word “grain” is that 
grain includes wheat, oats and barley. 


If I had a herd of cattle, and half were Holsteins and the other half Here- 
fords, I would say my herd includes those Holsteins, but it would not neces- 
sarily say I am excluding my Herefords. This definition is not complete when 
they say that grain includes wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. It is not com- 
plete at all, because it does not say what is excluded from that definition. It 
does not say what “grain” includes entirely: it just says, it includes wheat, 
oats, rye, barley and flax. 

I say, now, we have one definition that definitely states rapeseed is a 
grain. We have no definition that is on any statute I have run across that 
definitely states rapeseed is not a grain. Therefore, I maintain that until the 
act respecting grain—the Canada Grain Act—is changed or amended, rapeseed 
is a grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have had a very good discussion on this now, 
and, perhaps, we can bring it up in the recommendations to parliament. 


Shall we proceed on Prosecutions? 
Mr. MacLeop: 


PROSECUTIONS 


No penalties were levied during 1958 for breaches of the Canada Grain Act 
or the Board’s Regulations. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can carry on with Defaults. 
Mr. MacLrop: 


DEFAULTS 


As a result of bankruptcy, one licensee was unable to redeem a number of 
outstanding cash purchase tickets. Settlement for these tickets was made to 
the owners by the surety company which had executed the licensee’s guarantee 
bond, on deposit with the Board. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry on with Shortages and overages, country 
elevators? 


Mr. MacLeop: 


SHORTAGES AND OVERAGES, COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


While the stock levels in country elevators generally were still high 
during 1957-58, crop variations across the prairies enabled the operating com- 
panies to complete the largest number of country elevator weigh-ups of any 
season since 1952-53. Reports submitted over the year covered 1,867 separate 
weigh-overs out of the 5,348 elevators operated, compared with 1,452 com- 
pleted in 1956-57. The following table contains an analysis sent eee 
of the results disclosed by ee audits: 


‘ 
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ELEVATORS REPORTING 1957-58 1956-57 
BHOrbAgesi = ee ee Roh get in ich IRR OG nak: GIO a Ub ke RO are 493 481 
Pee huer Overices NOP SlOragest a. re we ae EPO hie Ee Coe be 6 Cae aca el Poul te 10.22 2 
Der ares Ol ese LN Alo 0 oie Ore oe es Ph ea A os cnlomas Hore DMR ES EIS hiepO fonts 677 
Es SETS es AE ru Tape Vie ie Cone a. vg Are ay = Pr AS Zag ca NU Ot ae Coe 288 224 
Wyoraves OVEL OU o.< cia nee es is Se ce ees Ae Re re eS he 2 103 68 _ 
Total elevators weighed over.......... ae : Be on ee wea Gee eA eas 1,867 1,452 


The Board summoned eighty agents of country elevator licensees to 
appear at hearings held at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmon- 
ton in connection with excessively high overages. At these sessions, members 
of the Board interviewed the agents and examined records concerning their 
operations in the presence of senior officials of the companies concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Why would it be, Mr. Chairman, in connection oh these 
summonses you have no prosecutions? After all, you have 80 agents of country 
elevator licensees with excessively high overages. ; 


Mr. Loptson: We do not prosecute an agent with an overage— 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: What about the agents, then? . 


Mr. Loptson: —we give them a very good talking to and tell them we 
do not want to see them come back to the board at any time. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: What do you prosecute for? 
Mr. Loptson: Breaches of the Canada Grain Act. 
Mr. GuNDLOcK: Do you mean grading, and such as that? 


Mr. Loprson: Yes, and we have had cases—I think Ae MacLeod has 
some on record. 

Mr. GunpLock: But there is no . prosecution for rs. 

Mr. Loptson: No. . 

Mr. GuNpDLocK: Does that not come under your grain act licensing? 

Mr. Loptson: It does not say ‘“‘prosecute’’. 

Mr. SoutTHAM: With respect to overages, I have been advised and it has 
been suggested to me several times where people are dealing through pool 
agencies, where overages and certain excess profits are accumulated, in turn 
they would go back to shareholders and producers in dividends. There were 
very few complaints in that regard. The complaints by and large, are with 
private elevator companies. Is that correct? 

Mr. Loptson: We call up all agents of all companies which have overages; 
we interrogate agents of all companies. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: You can see the point, that there is less concern with 
people who are directly associated with the pool organizations and where 
they get some of the accumulated profits back again. 

Mr. Loptson: No, we consider them all alike. 

Mr. GunpLock: Do you have a figure in bushels for the overages? Last 
year you had one. Can you indicate what it is this year, by way of total 
overages? 

Mr. BaxtTER: I suggest that the total overage last year was not 20 million 
bushels. 

Mr. Gunpiock: That is the figure we had here some place. 

Mr. Baxter: The total overage based on the crop year returns for 1957-58 
for all grain combined in country elevators was 897,748 bushels. That is the 
gross weight overage. ; 
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Mr. Rapp: It amounted to $1 million odd last year. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Regarding overages over 5 per cent, I have before 
me the board of grain commissioners’ report for 1956 where I noticed there 
were 67 elevators reporting overages over 5 per cent and 75 for the year 1954-55. 
Then we go to 1956-57, in this, and in that year’s report there are 68; and 
in 1957-58 we are up to 103. I say we are up, because we have a variation 
from 67 to 75 in four years, and I have it in front of me. And then we go 
away up to 25, or over 30 points, that is, 30 elevator points with overages 
over that amount. Is that just for that year, or is it a trend, or what is the 
reason? 

Mr. Loptson: As you noticed in this year’s report, in 1957-58, they had 
a weigh-over of 1867 elevators as compared to 1452 elevators. It is true that 
overages over 50, or by one-half per cent in 1957-58 involved 103 elevators 
as compared to 68 in 1956-57. But the answer to that, sir, is that we have 
had a considerable amount of elevators weighed-over, and in this last report 
we are dealing with elevators that had not had weigh-overs for four or five 
and sometimes as many as seven or eight years. 


NET; HORNER (Acadia): Can that actually happen, when according to the 
act there is supposed to be a weigh-over every 22 months? 


Mr. Loptson: Yes, for terminals. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is there any particular time when weigh-overs 
can lapse? vx 

Mr. Loprson: We have asked all country elevators to get all their houses 
weighed-over yearly, but with the congestion it has been practically impossible. 
Mr. Korcuinsxki: Does the board take the report of the elevator company 
In question after they have weighed-over? 

Mr. Loprson: The elevator company superintendent goes to the country 
elevator point and he notifies his agent that he is there for a cut-off. He does 
all the work and marks down all the figures. The agent is there, and-all he does 
is to sign the sheet that the superintendent weighed the grain while he was 
present and while he was on the job. . 

Then the figures come in to the head office of the company and they check 
their figures with their outward shipments. And then they return the sheets to 
us and Mr. Baxter works out the percentage of overages and shortages. 


Mr. Fane: Would it be possible for us to be given a list of the elevator 
agents who were summoned, those 80, or where their elevators were located? 


Mr. Loptson: Well, that puts me in a very difficult position. I do not think 
it would be very important information to this committee. We have a list of the 
men that were called, naturally. But sometimes the agent may have a gross 
overage which has been brought about through no fault of his. His scales may 
have gone out of order, or there may have been a miscalculation at the head 
office, and if we were to divulge the name of the man who was called, he might 
be found to have been perfectly innocent. 


Mr. Fane: What about the location of the elevators? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are you satisfied in your own mind that these same 
people are not being called up repeatedly? : 


Mr. Loptson: Definitely. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are satisfied that you do not have too big a 
percentage of repeaters. 


Mr. Loptson: I can assure you, Mr. Horner, that we keep a very close eye 
on the year’s overage position. Iam a producer myself and I know the problems; 


\ 
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and with these long cut-offs over five or six years, it is pretty hard to call in 
an elevator agent and give him the devil for something he cannot remember 
which happened possibly five or six years previously. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I mean as long as there is no continual repetition 
by certain agents doing it. 

Mr. Loptson: That is right. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: Where is the check between the grading payments and the 
actual weight? In other words, the elevator company may buy 1,000 bushels 
of number 4 tough and subsequently it appears as 1,000 bushels on straight 
number 4. Why is that? 

Mr. Loptson: We have no control of mixing in country elevators. The agent 
can do anything he likes with the stock he buys from the producer. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we now proceed with regulations and orders? 

Mr. GunpLock: Does that apply to terminal elevators? 

Mr. Loptson: No. They cannot mix the four top grades. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: Well, the Chairman of the wheat board told us yesterday 
that they did so at Churchill. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper Edson): I think he was speaking of the blending of 
toughs with dry. 

Mr. Loptson: You can do that, but it has to be the same grade. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper Edson): What happens to this money that is paid 
to the producer? 

Mr. Loptson: You are getting out of our jurisdiction. 

Mr. NassERDEN: May we put on the record a list of the shortages and 
- overages both at country elevators and at terminals? 

Mr. Loptson: You mean the total amount? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: No, the itemized figures. 

Mr. MacIntosH: Have you not got that in here? 

Mr. Loptson: There is one thing I would like to draw to your attention. 
After all, we have weighed up to 1867 elevators and out of that number you 
will see some.103 elevators, with a little over one-half of one percent, and you 
will also see 288 of them which vary between one quarter and one half percent; 
and that is only one third of the country elevators in our system. 

In the next weigh-over of another 1500 or 2000 elevators, we may find 
in another year that there may be a shortage. If this committee is asking 
for a breakdown of what is happening just at this moment, I would be inclined 
to say to you, gentlemen, that I do not know just exactly how to answer you. 

Mr, NASSERDEN: Maybe we do not need it. 

Mr. MAcINTOSH: Table 50, G-14, gives you the overages and the shortages 
of all the companies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory? If so let us proceed to regulations 
and orders. 

aa GUNDLOCK: Under whose jurisdiction would that last question of mine 
fall? 

Mr. Loprson: You mean about the mixing of tough number 2 with 
straight number 2? It is a Canada wheat board matter entirely. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: You say the Canada wheat board. 

Mr. Loptson: That is right. We would supervise it, but if you are speak- 
ing of the difference, that is purely a matter for the Canada wheat board. It is 
grain which is supervised by our inspector at the terminal while it is being 
mixed or being dried. But the money is entirely a matter between the grain 
company and the Canadian wheat board which owns the grain. 
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Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mention was made that at the terminals blending is 
permissible but mixing of grain is not. Does the board inspect all shipments, 
and so on, at all times, and what checks have they? | ia 

Mr. MacLeEop: Mr. Chairman, we maintain a staff at every terminal 
elevator in Canada. We have a constant check at all times. No grain can be 
loaded at the terminal elevator without the supervision of our staff. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with Regulations and orders. 

Mr. MacLeop: 


REGULATIONS AND ORDERS 


Regulation No. 5 was amended effective August 1, 1958, by revising 
definitions for “Rejected” grades of western barley and flaxseed. Also, two 
new “Off Grades” of Western grain to be known as “No. 2 Mixed Feed Oats” - 
and “Sample Feed Grain’, were named and defined. 

Regulation No. 16 was amended effective August 1, 1958, to establish an 
additional fee of $5.00 per car for official sampling by probing in the Western 
Division; this fee payable directly to the Board by the shipper or by the 
party requesting such service. 

Regulation No. 22 was amended effective September 15, 1958, to provide 
a revised maximum tariff of elevation charges for wagons or trucks at interior 
terminal elevators at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, Calgary and Leth- 
bridge. ; 

By Order No. 1—1958-59, dated November 6, 1958, the Board directed 
that: All artificially dried grain delivered to a licensed country elevator or 
shipped over a loading platform, shall be declared to be dried grain, and when 
shipped, the notation “DRIED” shall be carried on the railway bill of lading. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Regulation 16 was amended to establish an additional fee 
of $5. What is the fee now? 

Mr. Loptson: Our fees were $2 for inspection and $1 for weighing. Re- 
cently, we changed our method of probing cars. We used to have a large 
staff at Winnipeg who went around and made seven stabs in each car. Now 
we have changed it. An agent must prepare a 2 pound sample when load- 
ing at the country elevator and place it inside the car. If anybody wants a car 
probed then he must pay a fee of $5. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: This makes it a good deal easier for the agent to mix 
his grades because you are taking the agent’s word for it when he prepares 
a sample. He can throw in a mixture. 


Mr. Loptson: This 2 pound sample is not the official sample. The official 
sample comes in the unloading at the terminal. This is only a guide for the 
people delivering it. 

Perhaps Mr. Fraser might say a word on this. 


Mr. FRASER: This is a new part of the general inspection which was started 
on August 1, last. Actually, the primary reason for it was to better control 
the agent. He must take an average sample and declare it to be an average 
sample on the certificate when loading. It clearly states on the certificate that 
the certificate relates only to the 2 pound sample and not to the contents of 
the car. The agent advises his company he is shipping a carlot of, for example, 
3 Northern, and when his 2 pound sample arrives at Winnipeg if their un- 
official grade on that unofficial sample does not coincide with the information 
he has given to his company, then it is a case of his company policing the 
agent rather than us. At unload the true grade will be determined. We think 
it is a better means of actual compulsion on the agent to represent more truly 
the contents of the car. He is being policed by his own company and is running 
the added risk at all times of a sample being taken at unload. At unloading. 
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it is a completely automatic business. The human element does not enter into 
it at all. This is final. It places his sample, which is not representative, in a 
pretty poor light in so far as ne agent is concerned, with the company itself. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: If there is a way of self policing: so to speak, would it not 
-also be true it makes grading more difficult at the elevator as far as the poducer 
is concerned? 

Mr. FRASER: It has not changed one iota: It is the same thing. The Se aore 
‘is taken at the elevator by an automatic sampler. This new method of primary 
inspection does not affect him because he does not know the grade assigned 
to it on the unofficial sample. He is completely out of the picture as far as the 
grade that was established on the unofficial sample is concerned. So it cannot 
have any effect on his grading at unloading. 

Mr. HorneER (Jasper-Edson): How has it been working eit? 

Mr. Fraser: To the elevators, the producers, the shipping companies, and 
certainly as far as our own operations are concerned, it has proven to be pee 
and is increasingly efficient as time goes by. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Was this change requested by the companies or was it a 
brain-child of the commission? 

Mr. FRASER: It was our idea. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was there any objection on the part of the elevator 
agents or the companies? 

Mr. FRASER: There was some hesitation among some of the companies. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I notice there is a table published in some publica- 
tion which states the number of pools inspected. Under your new scheme for 
this present crop year, every pool will be inspected now? ; 

Mr. Loptson: At the elevator it is just a primary inspection. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Does this result in the elimination of some staff? 

Mr. Loptson: It has cut down the staff a considerable amount. 

Mr. Hower: Have there been any regulations in respect of screenings? 
Mr. Loptson: Mr. Fraser, do you want to discuss screenings with this 
gentleman? 

Mr. FRASER: In regulation number 5 to which Mr. McLeod referred, there 
is a reference to two new grades. No. 2 mixed feed oats is what formerly 
would have been classified as screenings grade. That is material which has an 
excess of roughage, wheat heads and straw. 

Mr. NasseERDEN: And wild buckwheat? 

Mr. Fraser: No, there is a limitation, the same as for feed wheat. In other 
words, it is a feed grade which formerly would have been defined as screenings 
but now is a feed grade of oats of inferior quality to mixed feed oats. 

There is a second new grade Sample feed grain. This grade consolidates 
20 or more former grades of screenings in respect of which there was difficulty 
in binning at elevators. Each grade must have its own bin of be binned with 
grain of a similar grade in order to consolidate the binning. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: There is still a grade No. 1 screenings? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes; that is the top grade of screenings. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What is the percentage? 

Mr. Loptson: You want the breakdown of No. 1 screenings? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: While the commissioner is looking up this information, 
may I ask if it is the desire of the committee to sit this evening and try to finish 
the report? ~ 


Agreed. 


— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Very well, gentlemen; we will sit at eight o’clock. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: If I may revert, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

The Cuarrmawn: Is it the wish of the committee to give Mr. Nasserden the > 
privilege of reverting? 

Agreed. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In the case of an implement dealer or a garage operator, 
or someone like that, who might have secured grain in one way or another, 
could he store it in a licensed country elevator? 

Mr. Loptson: If he has a permit book, yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: He has to have a permit book? ~ 

Mr. LOPTSON: Yes. 


Mr. NassERDEN: Then how does a fellow who has rapeseed, which is also 
called a grain, put it through a country elevator? He has not a permit book. 


Mr. Lopton: The only answer I can give is this. The man to whom he is 
selling the rapeseed has acquired a special bin from the elevator, and the 
producer is dealing directly with this merchant. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: How did the buyer secure a special bin from the elevator? 


Mr. McIntosH: Licensing does not prohibit storing of farm machinery, 
does it? 


~ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes it does. | 


Mr. Loptson: The only thing I can say is that the wheat board does not 
recognize rapeseed as a grain; I think we should go back to the same old 
argument. 


Mr. NaAsSERDEN: That might be an argument and I am not critical of the 
board at all, but I am just wondering whether they have done their duty in 
so far as this rapeseed and the handling of it is concerned. 


Mr. Loptson: We will certainly take this matter up when we go back. 
The gentleman over there wanted to know the definition of No. 1 screenings. 
Mr. MacLeod, would you read this information to the members of the committee. 


Mr. MacLeop: No. 1 feed screenings shall consist of wild buckwheat and 
broken and shrunken grain and may contain small portions of other seeds of 
feeding value and wheat scourings. It shall contain not more than three per cent 
small weed seeds, chaff and dust combined, not more than five per cent ball 
mustard, not more than six per cent small weed seeds, chaff, dust and ball 
mustard combined, not more than eight per cent wild oats, and shall be cool 
and sweet. 


Mr. Howe: What is the average price which the elevator gets for those 
screenings in the west? Is there not an average price that they get out there 
for those screenings which are bought from the farmers down east at $50 or 
$55 a ton? 


Mr. Loptson: I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The farmer does not receive any price. After your | 
grain is screened, you can pick it up, if you want it; but if it is not picked up 
the elevator company takes it and you are out the screenings and they do not 
pay you a ruddy nickel for them. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Some companies pay for the screenings of wild oats in 
some years. 


Mr. THomas: May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? Why is it necessary 
to label artificially dried grain “dry”? 
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Mr. Loptson: It is a manufactured product. It is not a true picture of the 
true grain and if they dry it that way we insist they mark it on their invoice, 
because sometimes the grain can be dried a little too severely and it loses its 
protein value. The reason why we insist on its being marked “dry” is so our 
laboratory and inspection branch can test it. 

Mr. THomas: What happens when grain is dried in the terminals 

Mr. Loprson: It is supervised by our inspectors. 

Mr. THomaAs: That is not necessarily labelled? 

Mr. Loptson: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now proceed to “committees on grain 
standards’”’. 


Mr. MAcLe£Eop: 


COMMITTEES ON GRAIN STANDARDS 


The Board constituted Committees on Western and Eastern Grain Standards 
for the Crop Year 1958-59 as provided in Section 25 of the Canada Grain Act. 
Personnel of these Committees is listed in Appendix A. ; 

A meeting of the Western Committee was held at Winnipeg on October 23, 
1958. The members received numerous reports relating to quality of crops 
grown in the 1958 season and to various other matters in connection with 
grading of grain, and also selected and settled standard samples and standard 
export samples for various grades of Western grain. 

The Eastern Committee met in Toronto on August 22, 1958, and in Montreal 
on November 19, 1958, and established standard samples for grades of grain 
grown in Eastern Canada. 


Both groups authorized continued use of previously selected standard 
samples in instances where suitable recent samples for established grades were 
not available. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we interlace the “inspection of grain” with that? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have an important point to raise at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind waiting, Mr. Horner, until we read 
‘inspection of grain’’? 

Mr. MAcLEop: 


INSPECTION OF GRAIN 


The Prairie Provinces had an unusual season in 1958. Crops generally 
started with adequate soil moisture, followed by very dry weather in May and 
June. At that time crop prospects looked very poor through Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and part of Southern Alberta. When rains came in July, the recovery 
of crops was amazing; yields and grades were higher than had seemed possible 
early in the season. 

No. 2 Manitoba Northern is the predominating grade of Red Spring Wheat, 
although grades of No. 4 Manitoba Northern and No. 5 Wheat resulted from wet 
weather at harvest time in northern areas. A high proportion of the Amber — 
Durum crop grades No. 2 Canada Western. ; 

Grades of rye and flaxseed average high; the ergot content of rye is par- 
ticularly low in this crop. 

Crops of oats and barley suffered loss of grade from weather damage in 
northern areas, but over most of the Prairies the average quality of these grains 
is high. 

Inspections of rapeseed and tame mustard seed have been higher to 
December 31, 1958, than in the same period a year ago. A high proportion of 
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shipments have qualified for the top grades, but much of the rapeseed from 
northern areas has been high in moisture content. — . 

Production of safflower seed increased significantly; 160 cars were inspected 
to December 31, 1958, compared to 59 cars to the end of December, 1957. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Horner, you have a question? 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): My question deals with grain. I brought it up last 
year and I am going to bring it up again this year. I and a great many farmers 
are concerned with this continual decline in the percentage of No. 1 wheat they 
are growing and selling. It has been said often that the grade standards are 
not changed or tightening up. However, every year you take a grade sample 
in to these elevator men; you ask them what it is; if it is about the first sample 
he has seen in that particular year he tells you that he cannot grade it yet, 
that he has to send it away and get the grade standard on it. 

I want to read from this booklet, the Farmer and the Country Elevator: 


The standard samples selected and settled by the western committee 
on grain standards are used as guides in grading grain in any of the 
grades to which the said standard samples relate, but the definitions 
of the grade govern the grading. 

My point is this: take a look at the definition of No. 1 and No. 2 wheat 
in the back of this book I have in my hand. I am not going to go into No. 1 
Manitoba hard, because that may be what some may think is an imaginary 
grain. I do not mind that there be one supreme grain, which to many farmers 
is an imaginary grain; but the definition of No. 1 Manitoba northern is this— 
the grain must weigh 60 pounds to the bushel, well matured, practically free 
from damaged kernels, minimum percentage by weight of hard vitreous kernels 
—65 per cent. It must weigh 60 pounds: I am sorry. But the definition of 
“soundness”, the degree of soundness—it says, “Well matured, practically 
free”—I want you to take particular note of this—“practically free of damaged 
kernels’. 

For No. 2 it says, “Reasonably well matured”—I am not going to debate 
that, because now with the combines, practically all grain is well matured— 
“reasonably free from damaged kernels”. You have two definitions there: one 
is ‘practically free of damaged kernels”, and the other is, “reasonably free 
from damaged kernels”. I do not maintain that there should be a difference 
‘with the definition of grade No. 1 and No. 2; but I maintain that under those 
two definitions there is no definition as to what percentage, or how many kern- 
els out of 60, or out of 100 should be damaged or not damaged. I maintain 
that just the tightening up or the changing of the opinion of the person who is 
grading can vary the grade from 1 to 2. 

If we go on, it says here, “Maximum limits of foreign material. Matter 
other than cereal grains”, and for No. 1 wheat it is “practically free”. Then 
under, ‘“‘Total including cereal grains other than wheat’, for No. 1 wheat it is 
“Practically free’; for No. 2 wheat it is, “About one per cent”. There is a little 
difference there, I will agree—including cereal grains. We have about one 
per cent in No. 2 wheat and it is “practically free’ in No. 1 wheat. There is a 
great deal of No. 2 wheat that would come under “‘practically free”, under that 
clause, because any area that is growing predominantly wheat has very little 
mixture of coarse grains in it. . 

The main difference is the definition—No. 1, “practically free”; No. 2, 
‘reasonably free’. I maintain that those definitions—under those two words 
there is all the room necessary to vary or to tighten up on restriction and there- 
fore come about with a depreciating amount of No. 1 wheat being bought from 
the farmers. Therefore, you might see some loss; the farmer is immediately 
losing 4 cents a bushel by that grading. ae. woe 
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The farmers believe—and I do not say it is the exact case—but it is a point 
that elevator companies buy this wheat at No. 3 and sell it at No. 2, and so on. 
But I look at the tables for last year and I see .43 per cent graded No. 1 and— 
looking at the wheat exported—about 3 per cent of the wheat was exported as 
No. 1. Going down these tables of last year’s committee meetings, No. 2, 16 
per cent was bought as No. 2 and about 38 per cent was sold as No. 2. No. 3, 
25 per cent was bought; 25 per cent was sold. Taking those three grades, you 
have the elevator companies buying it—40 per cent of the wheat was bought 
at No. 3 or better. You have the export of wheat, and over 60-65 per cent of 
the wheat that. was exported was graded No. 3. 

This is what I dread to see, because in every case, if there is a grading up 
by elevator companies, the farmer is the one who is losing out on it, and under 
this definition of grades, as I pointed out, under the words “reasonably” and 
“practically” there could very easily come about, in the minds of some people, 
a tightening up. I would not say there has to be a change; but different people 
would take a different definition for “practically” and “reasonably”. There is 
avery, very small difference in those two words. 

_ I noticed a statement in the papers recently regarding the quality of grain 
sold. Dr. Irvine—and I believe he is a member of the board and is present— 
stated that the quality of wheat in Canada is improving because summerfallow 
has increased 80 per cent. How can the quality of our wheat be improving if we 
are continually getting less and less No. 1? In fact, in the last crop year, 1956- 
57, we had .43, and this crop year it was .22. That is one quarter of 1 per cent 
of all wheat sold was graded No. 1—or less than one quarter of 1 per cent. 

I look upon this—and I am sure a great many farmers look upon this— 
as, well, I know from talking with farmers that when you say, “No. 1”, they 
just laugh at you. It is a forgotten grade, and I do not think that should be 
so. I think we in western Canada are growing every bit as good wheat as 
we ever did, and we should be at least able to get 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent of 
No. 1. The last time I sold No. 1 wheat was ‘way back in 1947—12 years ago. 
Why is there that difference? Are my farming practices reduced that much? 
And other farmers say the same thing. 

I would like a little explanation on these definitions of “reasonably” and 
“practically’’. 

Mr. Loptson: We have a gentleman here, I think, who is quite capable of 
explaining “reasonably free’ and “practically free’’. 

Mr. FRASER: Mr. Chairman, the terms “practically free’? and “reasonably 
free” have been considered at times in the light in which you present them, 
Mr. Horner—that they are not explicable enough to the people concerned in 
the trade. But the chief grain inspector instructs his entire staff as to exactly 
what “practically free’ means in the grading of No. 2 northern. The whole 
staff is aware of what “practically free’? means. 

And “reasonably free” in No. 3 northern is defined to his staff percentage- 
wise. But we do not put it in that act because of the fact that it might affect 
export sales. We would not like to be in the position of quoting percentages 
of this, that and the other thing to the prospective customers overseas. We 
do not think it will help our exports a bit to tell anyone, say in Europe, “You 
are going to get No. 2 northern, and it may contain 1 per cent of barley”. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That is not the point I am arguing. I am not 
arguing about what percentage of barley is in wheat; I am arguing about 
damaged kernels and where the “practically” and “reasonably” comes in. 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Mr. Rapp raised the subject of rape. All wheat 
is ground eventually, and the difference between “reasonably” and “practically” 
may be 2 per cent of damaged kernels, or cracked kernels; I do not know. I 
do not think it should matter one iota... 
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Mr. FRASER: The number of cracked or damaged kernels in the sense of 
extraneous damage to the kernel, is defined both ways by the chief grain 
inspector to his staff. . . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could we have that definition—or is that secret? 
I am not convinced, nor are the farmers in my constituency, that the Board 
of Grain Commissioners has not tightened up on the grades in the past years. 

Mr. FRASER: We could not, even if we wished, tighten up on grading. 
We are subject to two controls which would immediately correct any tendency 
on our part to tighten up grading. . 

- Mr. Horner (Acadia): How can you say you cannot tighten up on grading 
when there is such a particular definition as “practically” and “reasonably’’? 
I might think something is “practically” and somebody may think half a 
kernel more is just the same. 

Mr. FraAseR: But our inspectors do not. They have the same opinion and 
apply the same opinion in their work to the individual sample. ek have 
definite tolerances expressed to them as to what the respective grades are. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How are those tolerances expressed? I notice in 
the Wheat Board Act every year, you have more or less to take a look at 
samples collected in the current crop year. You have more or less tentative 
standards. Under section 26 of the Canada Grain Act it says, tentative 
standard grain samples; and that is set out at this meeting every year. I 
notice in this other book the same thing. 

I think, unless this table or schedule that the staff follows has been set 
out—well, this act came into being in 1930— 

Mr. FRASER: Yes, it has been set out for years. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia):—a certain number, maybe five cracked kernels in 
100, or something like that. I question that definition here, as to “reasonably” 
and “‘practically”’’. 

Mr. Fraser: The tolerance of cracked kernels in grade 1 Northern is 
three per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And in No. 2 Northern? 

Mr. FRASER: Five per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are drawing a limit. I could go into all sorts 
of books—you are drawing a limit. In on year—I have the records here for 
1955-56. On that it is two per cent. Iam not saying that two per cent can be 
taken accurately. I do not think anybody would come to an argument over 
that, because I think it would be practically impossible to take two per cent 
that close to any year. : 

In 1955-56, 60.8 per cent of all wheat bought was graded No. 2; and 3.7 per. 
cent was graded No. 1 I would not say it was all knocked down to No. 2 on 
account of that two per cent cracked kernel; but I would say a great percentage 
of it was. If we can grow 60.8 per cent of wheat graded No. 2, we should have, 
at least, more than three per cent of it graded No. 1. 


Mr. Fraser: In answer to that, I may say we anticipate some increase in 
the volurne of No. 1 Northern for the current crop year. 


‘Mr. Horner (Acadia): You do? 7 : ae 
Mr. FRASER: Yes. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): To what extent? 


Mr. Fraser: Already it is apparent, in the ten-month period, that there 
will be some increase. To what extent, I could not say, because there are two 
months more in the crop year. 


’Mr. Horner (Acadia): Some increase which is pretty big? 
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Mr. FRASER: Yes. | mae Pee ag 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This year it is 0.21 per cent. Any increase on that? 
It could not possibly go any lower, I would not think. If it did it would go out 
of sight. Just like No. 1 grade, hard, that has gone completely out. of sight. 

Mr. Fraser: Last year the total carlots in respect of No. 1 Northern was 
918 carlots. ge i : 7 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): 518 carlots No. 1 Northern? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And this year? 

Mr. Fraser: Up to May 31 this year, 1,965 carlots of No. 1 Northern. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That would be less than a million bushels, roughly. 
It would be less than one million bushels? | 

Mr. FRASER: 1,965 carlots already graded this year. 

Mr. Horner: (Acadia): Already graded, No. 1 Northern? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes, in the neighbourhood of 3 million bushels. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am glad to see it, but I should point out along 
with that that I as a farmer, and every other farmer here, know that the grades 
were a great deal higher last year due to dry weather. : 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And other conditions? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Grades were up, so I would certainly be disappoint- 
ed if No. 1 was not up. I would certainly be disappointed about that. : 

Mr. FRASER: While we are speaking on the subject of No. 1 Northern, last 
year was an unusual year, in the area concerned, with frost, drought, and field 
damage of that type. | | 

Another thing that is detracting from the production of No. 1 Northern 
is the fact that for the last few years one variety which was in considerable 
production at one time in Alberta—Red Bobs—no longer qualifies as being 
equal to Marquis. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is ‘it Red Bobs you cannot get a better grade for 
than No. 3? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Why is that? 

Mr. Fraser: It is not equal to Marquis in milling and baking value. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Nowhere in this schedule have you said it must 
have a certain protein content or anything else. 


Mr. FRASER: It is not related to protein. Marquis is the standard of 
quality for our Canadian red spring wheat in every way, including protein; 
though our visual inspection system does not consider protein. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Why was Red Bobs cut out, as an example? Why 
was it cut out? Was it because the variety, over the years, was deteriorating, 
or because our standards were increasing? 

Mr. FRASER: You could not harvest grain, after one or two years, being 
considered equal to Marquis. The men who were in that variety could not 
take it off the field unless it exceeded in broken kernels three per cent. It 
was always three per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It had a very brittle kernel? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes, shattering. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thatcher is noted— 
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Mr. Fraser: The coanemnes ended Red Bobs. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thatcher is noted as being tough to thresh, and 
does not readily, necessarily, crack. 

Mr. FRASER: It does not shatter as does Red Bobs. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thatcher is still the predominant grain grown? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes, it is still the predominant variety. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You have witnessed a changeover from a grain 
which predominately graded less than No. 1, because of cracked kernels, to 
a grain that is not susceptible to cracked kernels; and yet we have the 
percentage of No. 1 going down instead of coming up. Along with that theory, 
it should be coming up? 

Mr. Fraser: There are still many producers who are producing Red Bobs. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is possible. | 

Mr. FrasER: Where it was No. 1 Northern in 1947 it is not No. 1 Northern 
now. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I see. How could you explain that statement 
of Dr. Irvine’s—or maybe he had better explain it himself—when he spoke 
of the quality coming up? What was he referring to—protein quality, or grade 
quality? 

Dr. Irvine: The statement that you read, Mr. Horner, referred to the 
fact the protein content of wheat grown on summerfallow has been higher 
than that of similar wheat grown on stubble. The statement there—that, in 
general, the quality of wheat is higher now because of the amount of wheat 
grown on summerfallow—refers to the fact that the average protein content 
should be higher as a result of this. The protein content of Canadian wheat 
is made higher and changes its quality in terms of the export market. Protein 
content is not a grading factor; and therefore is not considered in the grades 
as such. As the protein content goes up you do not expect to change the 
amount of wheat falling into the various grades. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You just said protein content is a very important 
factor in the quality of wheat for our export market. Are you in OUD of 
protein content being a grading factor? 


Dr. IrvinE: No; I am not at liberty to even pass an opinion on that. 
But the question has been debated many, many times before, and our main 
concern with protein content is to keep it as uniform as possible. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I know, but you take last year, regarding your state- 
ment on protein quality going up. Last year, due to climatic conditions the 
protein content was high. The year before, when I imagine nearly the same 
percentage was grown, gi SS content was lower by 14 per cent, or sees 
like that. 


Dr. IRvINE: This depends on your climatic conditions: when you have a 
dry year your protein content tends to be high; when you have a wet year 
your protein content tends to be low. This is roughly paralleled by the dif- 
ference in yield. ! 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Which is the more important factor in quality, 
climatic conditions or the summerfallow, as far as protein is concerned? 


Dr. IRVINE: It would be desirable, certainly, to have all the wheat grown on 
summerfallow land and to have semi-dry conditions. This would produce the 
highest quality wheat. There are many differences in the quality of one crop 
as opposed to another; and it has to be largely the reflection of the protein 
content. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This argument is rather fruitless. I wanted a 
definition of that statement which you made on quality, and I have got it, 
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but I am certainly not satisfied with the definition given in the statement made 
as to the reason for our grades going down from No: 1 to No. 2; and I guess 
I never will be. 

Mr. Loprson: Mr. Chairman and petlcnee. there is no doubt there is a 
dispute among farmers as to grade. I am a producer myself and sometimes 
feel that I am not getting what I think is properly due to me. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that Canada is recognized as the finest grower 
of wheat in the world, and that our grading system is the finest in the world. 
It is recognized all over the world as being the finest. 

We could debate here all day long I am sure. You have very good points 
as producers, and so do the people out in your country who feel that they 
might be getting better grades; but I can assure you that our inspection branch 
here in this country is the finest in the world. 


Mr. HorneER (Acadia): It came out in the papers that through the process 
of automatic blending, with the new seaway, this is taking quite a bit of our 
grain, and that the farmers have a chance of receiving less for their sian 
than they did previously. 

Mr. Loptson: The gentleman who said that is here, and he can explain it. 

Dr. IRvINE: Unfortunately that is a position one gets into every so often. 
It was a misquotation. It arose from the statement simply that the amount of 
blending which Canadian wheat will get in the ultimate development of the 
seaway will be less than it gets now in going to the Atlantic ports. That was 
the essence of my statement. Subsequent discussion by others led to the 
suggestion that perhaps there could be some financial value put on this. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): This automatic blending is a blending of number 
2 grades of Saskatchewan and Manitoba together, or is it a blending of 2, 3, 
and 4 grades? 

Dr. IRVINE: The words “automatic blending” were invented by the reporter 
who rote that story. If you should see a copy of my paper, they are not 
mentioned in it at all, and I do not recall anyone mentioning them at that 
meeting. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you actually believe that, because of this 
process of automatic blending, the farmer will benefit less because of the sea- 
way, and from the grain moving over it? 

Dr. IrvINE: No, not necessarily or at all, because the wheat which goes 
west and out of Vancouver does not receive multiple blending. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): But two-thirds of our wheat goes by the lake 
route, 

Dr. IRVINE: Yes, but we still have lots of wheat going via the west coast 
and the price is not affected by the fact that it is not receiving such blending. 
We take steps to control the protein content. That is a most important thing, 
and the blending aids uniformity of protein. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): It is a uniform grade. 


Dr. IRVINE: Yes. In the past we have taken steps to insure a more uni- 
form distribution of protein. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): This refers back to that statement which I, as well 
as many in Saskatchewan, maintain, that these areas which grow high protein 
wheat consistently benefit, and those areas which do not, consistently benefit 
through this automatic blending or process of mixing. 

Dr. IRVINE: All the farmers of Canada benefit from their combined efforts, 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): My area is one which grows high protein wheat. 

Mr. THomAS: I have a double-headed question here. It is not very 
serious, but it has regard to the trend in grades. Does the board have an 
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opinion, or could it comment on the idea that possibly the increased use of 
combines may have tended to lower the grades, and also would they comment 
on the necessary changes in the varieties grown? Has that tended to lower 
the grades? 

Mr. Loptson: The answer is yes. We have felt that way in both cases. 

Mr. KorcuInskt: I would like to ask one question. Mr. Fraser made 
reference to the tightening up of grading, and he said that two factors pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. Fraser: Yes, there are two factors exercised against me as an 
inspector, or against any other inspector. These are sufficient to the extent 
that I could not possibly change my valuation of a sample of grain from year 
to year. First of all, Dr. Irvine’s laboratory would be the first to criticize any 
deviation in quality. Secondly, the standards board assembled would be very 
quick to detect any apparent change in valuation standards. We could not, 
even if we desired, get past those obstacles in order to achieve such a thing. 
It is not a one departmental operation at all. . 

Mr. McIntrosH: How do you explain that the amount which Mr. Horner 
referred to a few minutes ago, the amount of wheat exported in the top three 
grades, is so much greater than that purchased in those grades? 


Mr. FRASER: Mr. Baxter would be in a better position to answer your 
question: but the receipts or purchases in one year do not necessarily relate 
to the exports, because there is always a backlog. 

Just in passing, and in speaking of grading and the disappearance of 
number 1 northern or of other top grades—this is not being said in a critical 
spirit—but already during the crop year producers have lost 552 cars through 
rejected grades because of their containing excessive stones. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am a farmer, and my land is not stoney. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: In respect to these grades, how can you explain it? I hope 
you will not be watching my grain from now on, but how can you explain 
why originally I got number 4 and ended with number 3? That happens to 
many other producers. How can you explain what happens, with these safe- 
guards? Sometimes it works in reverse. Sometimes you start off the season 
with a high grade, and because of adverse conditions in the area it would 
appear that the grades automatically seem to drop by one or two. 


Mr. FRASER: I can recall an incident a year ago where the producers of a 
particular grade were placed in a very favourable position actually because 
the country people or the people buying that grade were paying a number 3 
northern price for it; but they subsequently got a number 5 wheat price for 
it when it finally reached the United Kingdom. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I mentioned two cases. How can you explain the grading 
in those cases? . 


Mr. FRASER: Number 3 northern was not an official grade. It was a grade 
established by an agent at a country elevator. 


Mr. KorcuHInski: Certain areas will have number 2 in one year, and there 
will be a carry over of the crop. But in the following years they will have 
an inferior quality, number 3, 4, or below. But because the grades from that 
particular area, or the majority of them are number 4, it seems in many 
instances that if you take a sample of grain that was originally number 2, it 
seems to go back to number 3 at least. In very few cases does it go back to 
number 2. 


Mr. FRASER: If it graded number 2 northern at any time in a government 
inspection office, it would grade number 2 northern again the next year. 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: But it has not worked out that way. 
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Mr. FRASER: I can go to a country elevator myself and draw grain froma 
bin and put as many as five or six different grades on the grain drawn from 
that one bin. 


Mr. Cooper: In grading Durum in 1940, plus, you got number 1 for it, but 
it gradually dropped back, and now number 3 is your standard grade. What is 
the reason for that? 

Mr. FRASER: The picture is exactly the same in relation to Durum as it 
is to spring wheat. One million bushels were lost track of there because of 
faulty harvesting. Palliser is another grade which is not equal to the standard 
quality, so we do not grade by variety as early in Durum wheat as we do with 
Red spring, although Mindun has been the standard quality for many years, 
Palliser was not in great enough production to be an important factor in our 
grading, and although it was an inferior variety—that is inferior to Mindun, 
in all other respects it was equal to number 3 CW. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): My question relates to what was said concerning 
combines, quality and variety. We have had evidence in this committee that 
varieties are improving the likelihood of receiving No. 1. To go back to com- 
bines, the question was asked last year. In the proceedings of the Standing 
Committee on Agriculaure last year, it shows that in the year 1948-1949, 33.6 
per cent was graded No. 1. I do not have to tell anyone here that there were 
practically the same number of combines used in that year as today. How 
does that difference explain that combines are detrimental to the prospects 
of getting No. 1? . 

Mr. Loptson: Are you speaking of the 1949-1950 season? 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): 1948-1949. | 7 

Mr. Loptson: The conditions at that time might have been that it was 
a dry season. We might have swathed and the swath was well up on the 
stubble. I would say that combines do affect the grain to a certaiin extent as 


far as quality is concerned. If the weather is damp and it is shoved down, 
you are bound to have lower quality. Oe 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are speaking now about weather. 
Mr. Loptson: In a season when the weather is good it would not have 
as much deteriorating effect. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): But on the same theory, you readily admit weather 
conditions being favourable in this present crop year, we might receive 33.6 
per cent No. 1 wheat. 


Mr. Loptson: It could well happen if we had a dry season. We could 
develop 35 per cent of No. 1 wheat. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will be around to watch it. 

Mr. Loptson: I hope it happens, sir. | 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: Has the grain which has been graded No. 1 been coming 
from any particular region? 


Mr. FRASER: This year, as an example of the influence of variety, all our 
information is that the producers in the Red River valley of Manitoba assumed 
we would not grade Selkirk 1 Northern anyway. Every day they were coming 
into the office. The producers were honestly convinced of that, I think. It was 
not 2, so this year the production of grade 1 Northern in the Red River valley 
is up six times what it was last year. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Selkirk is a relatively new variety? 
_ Mr. FRASER: Yes. | 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does No. 1 come from any particular area? 
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Mr. FRASER: That is all I can give you at the moment. That is the only 
observation I can make at this time in respect of the production of 1 Northern. 
We can obtain that information for you. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is six o’clock. We will adjourn and meet at eight 
o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. pon we now proceed 
with research? | 

Mr. Rapp: I have one question on the inspection of grain. It concerns 
off-track storage. Is that grain taken out of the premises on your recommenda- 
tion or on the recommendation of the Grain Commissioners, or is it an on 
the indication of the wheat board for off-track storage? 


Mr. Loptson: The answer to that is that the wheat board asked our 
board to have a meeting with them and they wanted. us to do away with 
off-site storage, with the argument that the grain is out of position and it nests 
there for a long time. And we agreed with it and we have cancelled off-site 
storage for the time being. However, there is still some off-site storage in 
effect to the extent of some 14 million bushels. 


Mr. BAxTER: The last survey that the Canadian wheat board completed 
indicated somewhat slightly over 10 million bushels of grain in off-site storage 
as of March 1. Since that time they have made strenuous efforts to start to 
clean that out, particularly any of it that was put into that storage prior 
to December 31, 1955, and to try to move it out. We are getting cancellations 
daily, and we are following it up as the movement progresses. 


Mr. Rapp: You mentioned 14 million bushels still off-site? 


Mr. BaxtEer: No, ten million bushels are left of grain in off-site storage. 


I can quote the figures here on off-site. The licensed or permitted storage 
totals 12.2 million, and that held 10 million bushels approximately at that 
time. 

Mr. LOPTSON: Some off-site storage is emptied, and we will not re-license 
it. 

Mr. Rapp: You only could use off-site storage on the recommendation of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Mr. Loptson: That is right. 

Mr. Rapp: I just wondered whether it would apply, to take grain out from 
off-site storage other than on the recommendation of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is any of that off-site storage at points where they have 
not been able to fill their delivery quotas in the last year or so? 

Mr. Loptson: Have we a record of where the grain is being taken out? 

Mr. Baxter: I could not answer that question from the point of view of 
having information on the delivery quotas. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Perhaps I should have asked the wheat board. 

Mr. Baxter: That is right, you should have asked the wheat board. But I 
believe that the orders for box cars are allocated more or less from the over-all 
quota position. It is not going to interfere with the progressive reduction or 
increase in the quotas at those points. They are extra carloads. 


The CHarRMAN: Shall we now proceed with research? 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I revert to terminal handlings, and a statement that Bet 


made earlier today. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee agree to Mr. Korchinski’s reverting? 
Agreed. 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Upon checking with the Hudson Bay route association 
publication I find that they say they shipped out of Churchill 194 million 
bushels. The statement that the board made was that 18.4 million bushels were 
shipped out. According to the national harbours board’s annual report for 
the year 1958 I find it was reduced to 20,260,000 in, and 20,109,000 million 
bushels out. : 


Mr. BAXTER: I am sorry that there is this difference in the circulation, but 
timing has caused this confusion. Our figures are based on the crop year, 
while the figures in this report are for the shipping season 1957-58. The ship- 
ments during the last few days of the crop year in the previous season normally 
were added to the following season. They would only amount to a partial 
loading of a vessel. But last year with the season opening on July 26 as it did, 
and with substantial quantities being loaded during those last several days 
of the 1957-58 crop year, we recognized that fact by recording this as men- 
tioned here in the 1.8 million bushels. If you take our figures to date, in other 
words, for this crop year, and add them to the 1.8 million bushels, you come 
to their figure. I am sorry about it. It was just a matter of difference in the 
reports. Our statistics are based on the crop year, while their statistics are 
based on the shipping season. | 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I do not know whether this is the place to ask about it, 
but you mentioned a little while ago about shipments out of Churchill. Have 
you any figures having to do with the screenings which were shipped out from 
the government elevator? . 

Mr. Loptson: The National Harbour Board would have it. We would not 
have any information as to what they got for screenings. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does the board maintain inspectors of their own there all 
the time during the shipping season? 

Mr. Loptson: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Fraser mentioned the fact that over the years 
this has continued. I wonder if he could Say whether there has been a change 
in the sieves for screening rape seed in particular, or for all grains? 


Mr. FRASER: Particularly wheat has been concerned in the addition of 
sieves. With the introduction of new and more efficient machinery at terminal 
elevators we must follow the pattern, and sometimes actually lead the pattern 
toward the development of these commercial machines, and toward a more 
efficient cleaning job being done on the grain. Quite often companies in com- 
mercial production come to us for advice, and the board authorizes a certain 
grading according to specifications. It particularly applies to wheat, but this 
year there has been a new development added to reduce these things, and 
there is another one in process. We must continually revise our thinking 
about screens to meet conditions at the present time. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): There has been another sieve added to the rape seed 
at that point? 


Mr. FRASER: Last year we changed to a four by five wire mesh. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This has had no effect actually on the grading of 
the grain. 


Mr. FRASER: It has in a very limited area, and more material was removed 
which a smaller machine sieve would not remove. 


Mr. Loptson: I would like to correct my answer to the question about our 
staff. I said that we maintained a staff during the shipping season. Our men 
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go up there before the time the boats come in, and they are there until the 
elevator is refilled, after the shipping season is all through. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: How many men do you maintain at that point? 
Mr. Loptson: Twenty-one men. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: That is during the time they are in there. Then they go 
out. How many months of the year would that apply? 


Mr. Loptson: From July 15 until the close of the shipping season. 
Mr. Korcuinsk1: Do they inspect cars there also as they come in? 
Mr. Loptson: Yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What do they do for the remainder of the year? 


Mr. MacLeop: When the Churchill season opens it does reflect a decrease 
in Winnipeg and Fort William. We are able to send our men from there to 
Churchill. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with research. 
Mr. MacLeop: 


RESEARCH 


Estimates of the quality of 1958 crops of spring wheat, durum wheat, 
barley and oil seeds were published in the fall in two protein maps and four 
crop bulletins. This information was also presented to the Committee on 
Western Grain Standards. Changes to improve the presentation and in- 
terpretation of the data in the two cargo bulletin series were made at the 
beginning of the 1958-59 crop year; these bulletins are in wide demand 
overseas. Systematic studies of competing wheats entering the European 
market have been initiated and a continuous check on the quality of Canadian 
grains at various stages of marketing is being maintained. 


The Laboratory and the Inspection Branch have continued their close 
co-operation in the investigation of the effects of grading factors on quality and 
studies of the quality of the Standard and Standard Export samples were made. 
The Laboratory assisted in the supervision of moisture testing in the Board’s 
Inspection offices and CAE electrical moisture meters are now installed in 
seventeen of the offices. An increasing number of requests for service work 
have come from the Canadian Wheat Board, the Grain Division of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, ‘and from our Trade Commissioners in the grain 
importing countries. Studies of new varieties continue to occupy an im- 
portant place in the Laboratory’s Applied Research Section, and applied and 
basic research on quality factors in wheat and barley are being vigorously 
maintained. — : . 


The second postdoctoral Fellow under the N.R.C. Fellowship tenable in the 
Board’s Laboratory is Dr. A. H. Bloksma of the Institute for Cereals, Flour and 
Bread T.N.O., Holland. Dr. Bloksma arrived in September and will work for 
a year in the Basic Wheat Research section. Mr. G. S. Bains of the Central 
Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, India, is spending a year in 
the Applied Wheat Research Section ‘as a Colombo Plan Fellow. Dr. W. Bushuk 
has returned from Strasbourg, France, where he spent a year on an N.R.C. 
postdoctoral Fellowship. . pura 

Close liaison is being maintained with cereal chemist in all parts of the 
world; the Laboratory has welcomed many scientists from all parts of the world 
this year and two senior staff members went abroad to study grain problems. 
Dr. Anderson visited Europe for technical discussion in the principal grain 
importing countries. Dr. Hlynka visited Japan with Dr. McCalla, Dean of 
Graduate Studies, University of Alberta, for technical discussions with cereal 
scientists there. j Pa Bptek i? 
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_  Refitting of Laboratory space in connection with the expansion of facilities 
_is now complete, except for the new malting laboratory on the main floor and 
the Applied Wheat Research Laboratory, which will be moving into space on 
the eighth floor presently occupied by the malting laboratory. These moves. 
should be completed during the first half of the coming year. - 


The CHarrMAN: Are there any comments? 


Mr. Korcurinski: Would this be a proper place to raise a question in respect 
of the moisture meters as we know them in the country elevators. Are there 
any standards that these moisture meters must attain before they can be 
accepted? 2 

Dr. IRvinE: I presume you are speaking of the CAE Halross moisture tester. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI:. I do not know what kind they are. I have seen several 
different ones. Is there a certain standard they have to attain before they can 
be accepted as being accurate? : 


Dr. IRVINE: The principal moisture meter being used is the Halross, it has 
been calibrated by the grain research laboratory and is also calibrated by the 
company which makes the machines. We have been working together with 
them on it. oe ; 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Are there any regular inspections of these machines? — 
Mr. Loptson: Not in the country. 

Dr. IRVINE: Are you speaking of country elevators? 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes? 


Dr. IRVINE: We do not have anything to do with that, but the grain com- 
panies are interested in maintaining a check on it. We keep a check on our 
own machines. 3 ae Oe : os 


_ Mr. Korcurinsx1: Is it not in the interest of the board to have an inspector 
check their accuracy from time to time. The farmers are taking it for granted 
that these machines are checked and accurate. Certainly a number of people 
have been led to believe they are accurate. Up until now I thought they were 
-and now I am not sure. | 


Dr. Irvine: There is a fairly good check on this when the grain is unloaded 
because it is measured on a similar type of ‘machine, on which we keep a con- 
stant check. However, this is on unload of a total car. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: What safeguard has the producer? If it is in respect of 
a total car there could be 50 farmers delivering to the one car. 


Dr. IRVINE: Again the farmer has the opportunity to send the sample in 
to the inspection department. | 


Mr. KorRcHINSKI: Does not the board feel they should have an inspection 
team out in the field every once in a while, now that they have machines as 
standard equipment in most elevators? I agree that they speed up the process. 
Within a few minutes you can get a test now. I feel it should be the board’s 
duty to inspect these machines. We are relying on them to give us an accurat 
test. . 


Dr. IRVINE: I am informed by our assistant chief inspector that this problem 
comes under the jurisdiction of our assistant commissioner when he is travelling. 
If this question is raised by anybody it can be looked into by the board. There 
is the other problem that the Brown-Duvel machine previously used was not 
subject to periodic inspection by the board of grain commissioners in the 
country elevators. This new machine is much more reliable and less likely to 
produce erroneous results than was the Brown-Duvel machine, if properly 
operated. | ; 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: It still does not reduce the possibility that someone might — 
get beat on that, especially when there is a close test on tough and dry, for 
example. If the board does not inspect these machines, I would strongly 
recommend a periodic test. 


Dr. IRVINE: There are about 5,000 of these machines. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: You should have them inspected once a year. You 
inspect the scales. 


Dr. IRVINE: It certainly is a problem we could take under consideration. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I do not know exactly the type of machine to 
which you are referring, but I know in my own locality, a year or two ago, 
you could have the grain tested by the elevator man. He gave you a certain 
test, but if it happened to be on the day when the superintendent was along 
he had a testing machine run on a battery. If it was tested on that day he 
always squeezed out a drop more of moisture. This is an. electrical machine 
which hooks on the car. 


Dr. IRVINE: The CAE Halrose is a battery-operated machine. It is rather 
handy and you can carry it around. ; 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: There have been several tests of the two machines. The 
one will test against the other and there are several points of variation on 
these two machines. — 

So that I sometimes doubt whether they are as accurate. Although per- 
haps they are far better than the old method, I still do not think that we 
should be guided by the results we get. 

Dr. IrRvINE: There is no exact determination of moisture. Moisture, at the 
very best, can be determined with some variability in it, and even with the 
CAE Halross machine you base it on the calibration curve and have a probable 
error of moisture determination in it. This error is something of the order of 
plus or minus 0.1 per cent. You can expect to get differences of up to 0.2 per 
cent between different machines. In fact, in some cases, the error might be 
slightly higher than that. However, this is something for which there is no 
exact value. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there any research into the possibility of producing 
a machine that would be inexpensive and one which an individual farmer 
could have on his farm? 


Dr. IrvInE: This constitutes just such a machine. The laboratory has 
spent many years investigating the problem of moisture content and we have 
carried on extensive investigations of machines put on the market, mostly after 
the war, and the CAE Halross was developed from a machine that was 
originally built in our laboratory by one of our technicians. We have taken 
a great interest in it. It appeared to be the best machine, very compact and 
inexpensive. So, this is the answer to your question, in a sense. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): How much does it cost? 

~Dr. Irvine: Something of the order of $125. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It could be a lot cheaper if it was manufactured in 
quantity. Actually, there is nothing to it. 


Dr. IrvINE: Actually, this has been manufactured in considerable quantity. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: If every other farmer wanted one I imagine they could 
knock a few percentage points off the price of it. 


Dr. IRVINE: This problem has been looked into by many countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe where moisture content is a great problem, in the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland and France; everyone has produced machines which 
are simple and cost in the neighborhood of $10 or $15. ‘These are the types 
where you poke the machine into the sack and it will tell the moisture content. 
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It will say whether it is 22 per cent or 21 per cent, with an error of plus one 


- per cent or minus one per cent. That is fine for a farmer under those con- 


ditions; that is what he wants to know. He is interested in the general level. 


_ However, this is no good in western Canada where the difference between 14 


per cent and 15 per cent is important, and these machines are just not accurate 
enough for our purpose. Now, this is the cheapest machine and the most 
reliable machine of its type that we have at the present time. 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Is there still continuous research going on in that 
particular field? 

Dr. IRVINE: Yes, we are continuing to do research in this area. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I have another matter about which I would like to ask. 
You have studied a number of machines. Are there any in use in elevators to- 
day that were not too satisfactory? : 

Dr. Irvine: No, so far as I know there have been none that have been 
widely sold, aside from this one. The work that we did on these various 
machines, which we published, indicated the lines along which the best 
development could be made, and this machine was a result of that. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: At the delivery point where I delivered last year they 
had one and they sent it back to be repaired. I imagine they sent it back to 
the factory. Do you have a man, where they manufacture or service these, 
who could inspect them when they are sent back? 

Dr. IRvINE: No, we do not have a man, but one of the technicians we had 
working in our laboratory at that time, who did extensive work on this _ 
machine, went to work for the CAE Halross Company when they were 
developing this, and he is there. oe , 

Mr. HorNnER (Jasper-Edson): Do they make them in Canada? 

Dr. IRVINE: Yes, they have up to the present time. However, recently the 


_ rights have been sold to an American company and now they will be made in 


the United States. It appears as though this machine will be spread through- 

out Canada and the United States. : 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The other question I had in mind was related to the scales. 

You do not check them; that is the responsibility of the weighing department. 

Is it under federal or provincial authority? , i 
Mr. Loptson: Federal—weights and measures. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Could the inspection of these machines be brought under 
that department? When they check the scales they could check that. 


Mr. Loptson: We will take that up with them. 


Mr. Rapp: A year or two ago the breweries did not accept Parkland barley 
as a malting barley; how do we stand now? Are they accepting it now as a 
malting barley? 


Dr. IrvINE: In this regard the breweries are conservative; they always have 
been. The introduction of a new variety, particularly one which gains 
immediate widespread interest on the part of the farmers, presents them with 
the problem that they suddenly have a large amount, in this case barley, about 
which they know nothing. They have not used it before. They are very con- 
servative and are not too interested in trying it at once. However, they have 
done a great deal of work in the past year and they are now satisfied this is 
suitable for their purpose. 

Mr. Howe: Was this machine developed in your laboratories by your 
technicians? 

Dr. IRvINE: The original model was. When the commercial model went 
into production it varied a great deal from the original machine which we 
built. 
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Mr. Howe: Who had the original copyright or patent rights on it? 

Dr. IRVINE: Normally when we build instruments in our laboratory we do 
not attempt to put copyrights or patents on them. This machine has changed 
a great deal. The principle was the same but the actual development of the 
machine was quite different and we retained no rights whatsoever on it. 


Mr. SoutHAm: With reference to research, during the last few years, when 
we have had a surplus of wheat, has a lot of attention been directed toward 
research to utilize wheat for purposes other than animal or human con- 
sumption? Do you develop research along those lines in your laboratories? 


Dr. IRvinE: No, we do not. Our interests in the laboratory have been 
directed first of all in assisting the inspection department in connection with 
questions of grain quality and, secondly, research into what constitutes quality 
in grain for the normal usage of that grain. The prairie regional laboratory 
of the National Research Council in Saskatoon is concerned primarily with the 
industrial utilization of grain, other than through the normal channels. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I have a question in regard to the sending of cereal 
chemists into other countries. What is the purpose of sending them; is it to 
study the needs of the other countries, or what is it? 


Dr. IRVINE: It is to Study the needs of the other countries, their problems, 
to hear their possible complaints and to discuss with them the way they do their 
research and the way they test things. We would like to have everyone agreed 
on the same methods of testing, so we can test our wheat before we send it out 
and it can be confirmed in whatver country to which we happen to be exporting. 
We are a long way from this at the present time; however, we are making a 
great deal of progress in international exchange of ideas on this basis. That is 
the primary purpose of these visits and, of course, in addition to that, we do 
certain explanatory work in, connection with the grading system, the general 
wheat situation and so on. . 


Mr. Korcuinskr: In connection with the malting laboratory, what is your 
present purpose; it would not be to develop new varieties and strains and I 
would not think it would be to develop new methods of malting. 


Dr. IRvINE: To develop means of testing barley and the ultimate use of 
barley that is malted in very large malting companies all over the world, which 
use different methods. The resulting malt is brewed in breweries all over the 
world, again using different methods, and our endeavour is to find basic 
factors which can be described in terms of number which we can report in our 
bulletins, that will describe to them in understandable terms how this barley 
will malt and how it will process in a brewery. That is the nature of the 
research both in the field of barley and in the field of wheat. We are trying 
to develop a system which will convey the quality in intelligible terms to the 
customers who buy our main products. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed with Weighing of grain? 
Mr, MacLeEop: Weighing of grain: 


Weighing of Grain 


The staff of the Board’s Weighing Branch provided usual weighing 
services at licensed elevators and investigated complaints relating to. 
reports of excessive outturn shortages on carlot and cargo shipments. The 
Board’s scale inspector carried out periodic tests and inspections of 

_ scales at licensed terminal and eastern elevators, and made special inspec- 
tions when such were considered necessary. Further detailed information. 
in regard to the work of this Branch is given in Appendix F. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that we go on to the next paragraph, be- 
cause it interlaces. 


Mr. MacLeop: aWereliovet of Stocks, Terminal ard Eastern Elevators. 
Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
In acordance with the provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the 
Canada Grain Act, 24 terminal and 21 eastern elevators were weighed 
over during the 1957-58 crop year by members of the Board’s Weighing 
and Inspection staffs. 
Deferments into the following crop year were made at 12 terminal 

_ elevators at the Lakehead, 9 terminal elevators at other points, and at 9 

eastern elevators. The Board found it necessary to grant these defer- 
ments to avoid delaying the handling and loading of grain required to meet 
export orders. However, it was possible to carry out eleven of these 
deferred weighovers befire the end of December, 1958. 

Tables G-12 to G-14 of Appendix G contain (he results of weighovers 
carried out in the 1957-58 crop year. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have one question under weighing of grain. I do 
not know whether the board can answer it or not. I know that in weights and 
measures there is a great deal of difficulty; but in my particular area there has 
been a great deal of concern over the use of scales. Some elevators have adopted 
the idea of weighing the front of the truck—the trucks now are too long to 
go over the scales—and then driving ahead and putting the back of the truck 
on and just weighing it in separate wheel units and getting the total wetgne 
that way. Do you consider that all right? 

Mr. Loptson: In cases like that we have asked agents to check that load 
with a back hopper. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You do not know if there is any difference in that? 

Mr. Loptson: We know it is going on; but most of the elevator companies 
now are doing | quite a program on remodelling and getting larger scales, as 
you know. We know the problem agents are up against, and we have sad 
them to check ae, big loads with a back hopper to see they are weighed 
- correctly. 

Mr. HORNER Acadia): What I mean is: have you noticed any difference 
after it has been checked—has anybody reported any difference to you? 

Mr. Loprson: Not to my knowledge. Mind you, when we have overage 
hearings with some agents, they have reported they have had trouble with the 
large trucks and they have used the argument that their overage position was 
caused by very small scales. In the case of that being reported to us, we have 
gone to the companies in question and told them we would like to see them 
do something about their scales. 

Mr. ForBES: Do they ever have a shortage under the same pian 

Mr. Loprson: Yes, they do. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder if you can tell us what happened to the phrase 
“hundredweight by ‘58’’? 

Mr. Loptson: I am afraid the answer to that is that we have heard nothing. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does the board feel that the present system of weighing 
will continue in the future or has the other system been dropped for the time 
being? 

Mr. Lorptson: I would say, yes, the board has the feeling that they will 
continue with the weights they are using at the present time. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Do you not feel it would be a better system of weighing? 


- Mr. Loptson: Would Mr. Baxter like to touch on that subject? 
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Mr. Baxter: Mr. Chairman, the position on that question, as far as Canada 
is concerned, is that—as I mentioned at last year’s meeting—we could not 
very well go along with the hundredweight proposal on our own; we tied 
in with our handling and movements of grain with the United States to a 
great extent in commercial competition with them. 

The program in the States is completely bogged down, as far as we can 
determine. There does not seem to be any particular attempt there at the 
present time to re-open the question. 

As far as the actual pros and cons of the system are concerned, we made 
a fairly comprehensive report on it—a study of it, at least—two years ago, 
when the question was particularly in front of the trade. There were a 
number of advantages, from the point of view of simplification of office records, 
that would definitely add up to substantial savings within the company. At 
the time, the elevator operators themselves felt that they would run into 
just as much difficulty as was saved in the offices in having to convert their one 
hundredweight back to cubic units to determine their storage, and their storage 
position. 

There is still no satisfactory decision, or, at least, balancing of these two 
sides. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cooper. 


Mr. Cooper: That was my question, Mr. Chairman: I was just wondering 
if there was anything that had changed—when you sell your wheat by the 
bushel, and then by the hundredweight, back to the bushel, then to the 
hundredweight, all across the board. That was my question, whether we 
were going to come to either the straight hundredweight all the way through, 
or the straight bushel all the way through. : 

Mr. BAXTER: With certain reservations, I would tend to forecast that 
ultimately we will work towards something that will either be the hundred- 
weight or the decimal system, or the metric system; that is, a general pro- 
gressive development, that I believe is under study by the United Nations with 
respect to the western world. The decimal system—be it the metric or the 
adaption of our own pounds system—is being more or less forced on us as the 
records of different transactions become handled by mechanized processes. 
These office machines and everything bog down considerably once they get into 
bushels or pounds, or fractions of each, and these conversions back and forth 
present a cost factor to the offices. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed to the next paragraph? 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, when are we going to take all these 
appendices—appendix F and G? Will it be when we come to them or with the 
paragraph? 


The CHAIRMAN: Generally, when we come to them, Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. McINtosH: Do they not relate to these paragraphs we are discussing 
now? 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I think, if we have a question of them now—- 
Mr. McINTOsH: There is quite an amount of reading in some of them. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: We had better wait until we come to them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we had better wait until we come to them. We 
will go on to the next paragraph. 


Mr. MacLeop: The next paragraph is on Entomological Investigations: 
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To safeguard Canadian grain in Sterne from losses by insects, the 
program of inspection of terminal elevator premises and stocks begun 
in 1956 has been continued. Most of the terminal elevators were 
examined at least once during 1958 and those in the Bay Port and 
St.. Lawrence River areas were visited at least twice. Existing conditions 
were discussed with management and where necessary, control instruc- 
tors were issued. 

In general the terminal elevators are essentially free from insect 
pests. Much of the improvement stems from the series of short courses 
given by the Board’s Entomologist, Dr. H. E. Gray, to key personnel in 
the terminal elevators during 1956 and 1957. 

| A circular has been distributed to the grain trade on the Pacific 

Coast dealing with specific problems in that area. 

The various grain inspection offices of the Board throughout Canada 
have been visited and insect problems discussed with key personnel. — 

Educational contact has been continued with the grain trade through 
addresses on grain insect control at the Annual Convention of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superintendents, the Conference of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents of the National Harbours Board, the Pacific 
Northwest Fifth Annual Grain Sanitation Short Course, and the joint 
meeting of the Association of Industrial Sanitarians and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. All of the addresses have been published 
in trade journals or incorporated in the proceedings of the conferences. 

‘Mr. ForsBEes: This insect problem is largely associated with the harvesting 
of tough grain. Is it more prevalent when ike grain is pies than -when -it 
is dry? 

Mr. Loptson: I think it is derived noth a lot of things in terminal elevators. 
It could be tough grain; it could be in dust. The mites and these insects, they 
develop from a lot of things. But Dr. Gray does go through all the terminals 
and checks them, and if he finds any insects of any type he notifies the 
terminal in question and tells them what they should use as a preventive, 
and they go ahead and spray it. 

I think, maybe, Dr. Irvine could tell us more about how the insects 
develop. 

Dr. IRVINE: I think the question can be answered simply this way: high 
moisture rates generally lead to deterioration in the form of mould growth 
and things of that sort, and not necessarily insects. 

That is to say, dry wheat can be attacked as well by insects. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): How about rats? 

Mr. Ivrvine: Any kind of wheat! 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed to terminal and eastern complaints? 


Mr. MacLeop: 


TERMINAL AND EASTERN COMPLAINTS 


During 1958, the Board directed the investigation of 65 complaints regard- 
ing reports of excessive outturn shortages on shipments to elevators at the 
Lakehead, Eastern Canadian points, and U.S.A. points. Included were 31 on 
vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur, 28 on vessel shipments 
from Eastern transfer ports, 3 on vessel shipments from other ports, and 3 on 
carlot shipments. 
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These complaints were disposed of as follows: 7 
eee SSS 75000 0 0—€_—0O=“$™—IBMM—nmw—w=—=s==“_ 


No cause of reported discrepancy found........ 0... ee cece eee eee ere eee eee teenies sierewe 40 
No grounds for complaint..... 2.0.0. 06 cece cece nen creer e teen nsec ege eens seen senten genes 1 
Sattiomient CLeEChOd;. . cv Sicck soba Loo Ge tate cbse c edeb Ams aw gle Mle o oleae Sen Sacre ee Saree ND eee Gah. 19 
Not yet disposed Of.......6. ccc cc cece ence eee c ence eee eseacenereccueeeresceenecucccerancouss 5 
PE stad ed a eg See Cahn aR TREE eee ERT Re 65 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that the secretary continue on to the nee 
item there, complaints on export shipments. 
Mr. MacLeop: 


COMPLAINTS ON EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


A total of 36 complaints relating to shipments to overseas destinations 
were dealt with by the Board and its officials during 1958. Of these, 23 com- 
plaints concerned outturn weights reported from overseas, and 13 referred to 
some aspect of the quality of grain cargoes. 
Disposition was as follows: 


Quality Weight 
io ole EDAD Sage FP aE Fe era LIS DO IS ae RMR ele ye carn. aN CPE EOS see 
No cause of reported discrepancy found...... 2... 6.0 sec eee eee eect eee ee ees 


No grounds for complaint. . (6.5.5 ce eae ee tee ee sees cece sees aeney 13 
Saptiementettected. +. eos ko bes eee eS Bake an ee oe ees oe — 1 
Complaint withdrawn. ........0) fee cere eee eee tees gr capa enka — 3 
Not vet. disposed Of:3 oc. soo o55 vena cle de Lies ony eve Bote ae stp howe eee eee — 5 
A eh co OSC Ne is set foray ey hae, ie ps eS sae eeeeeeeceees 13 23 


Sh ge RO AS pee NY Se a a ee 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you might explain the term, 
“off turn shortages”? 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): It is, “outturn shortages’. 

Mr. Souruam: That is in the paragraph you have just read, under com- 
plaints on export shipments. 

Mr. Baxter: The outturn shortage is the difference between the weight 
of the grain billed into the vessel and the weight of the grain unloaded from 
the vessel. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): These 13 complaints under quality, would that be © 
due to the protein content of the grain, or the grade? 

Mr. Loptson: It is mostly on the basis of grade. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed on the next two paragraphs? 

Mr. MacLeop: 


STATISTICS 


Statistics relating to Canadian grain movement collected and compiled by 
the Board’s Statistics Branch are presented in Appendix G of this report. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The Board’s mobile exhibit was on display at 18 Agricultural Fairs and 
Field Days in various parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta during 
1958. This exhibit, housed in a large trailer, features a display of the main 
grain grades, coloured photographs of types of kernel damage, pictures of 
Board operations, and posters outlining the rights and privileges of the farmer 
under the Canada Grain Act. It was in charge of two of the Board’s Grain 
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Inspectors, who answered many questions from farmers, elevator agents and 
other interested visitors about grading of grain and the various functions of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

- The colour motion picture film “Grain handling in Canada’ was shown to 
‘visitors from Overseas, officials of the Foreign Trade Service of the Department, 
groups of farmers and agriculture students, and other interested persons. 

Missions representing the Japanese Baking Industry, the Swiss Federal 
Cereals Administration, and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
visited the Board to discuss matters of mutual interest in the grain trade and 
obtain first-hand information in regard to the Board’s functions and operations. 
The discussions were followed by tours of the Research Laboratory, the In- 
spection Branch and other offices. 

Other Overseas visitors to the Board’s offices came from Australia, Ar- 
gentina, Belgian Congo, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Western Germany, 
India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Peru, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; and included Canadian Commercial Counsellors or 
Trade Commissioners from Australia, Bogota, Brazil, France, Western Ger- 
many, Guatemala, India, Japan, Philippines, and Singapore. 

As in previous years, members of the Board and senior officials accepted 
a number of invitations to address annual meetings of producer organizations 
and discuss topics of current interest coming under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one question under this paragraph headed 
information propram. I know most of the farmers, including myself as a farmer, 
do not pay enough attention to the board of grain commissioners. I wonder 
if they make any special effort, or if they could tell us what percentage of the 
farmers take advantage of it? I do not know whether they can, but I wonder 
if they can tell us whether the facility of the board of grain commissioners— 
where a farmer can send in a sample of grain to them—is used to any extent; 
and if they thought this could not be advertised a little more, to encourage 
farmers to receive the accurate grading of their grain more. often through the 
board of grain commissioners? 

Mr. Loptson: Mr. Chairman, a few years ago the regulations of our board 
were posted in gangways of the country elevators, and they were scattered 
from one place to another, as you all know from the west. About three years 
ago we instituted a program with the grain companies whereby they could get 
themselves a Bulletin board. We got a headline of the board of grain com- 
missioners’ regulations done up in block figures. We insisted all our regulations, 
including their licence from us, should be posted on that. We cannot go much 
further than that. I just do not know how you can. You can lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): There is particularly, the privilege, whenever 
a dispute arises between the farmer and the agent, the farmer can state: “We 
sent a sample in to the board of grain commissioners, and you will have to 
accept it as official’. 

I wonder if you would comment as to whether this privilege is used to any 
extent. I think it should be used more often—including myself. 

Mr. Loptson: I think Peter Fraser could tell us how many samples from the 
country farmers were brought in last year. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Is there any charge? 

Mr. Loptson: There is no charge to the producer. 

Mr. FRASER: Not to the producer. Mr. Chairman, there was a definite 
decline in country elevator samples last year of something like 10,000 samples 
received from producers. In Winnipeg there were 15,036; Calgary, 1,754; 
Edmonton, 1,633; Moose Jaw, 386; Saskatoon, 1,047; Lethbridge, 550; and 
Medicine Hat, 21, for a total of 20,427, as against 30, 363 the previous year. 
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It was disappointing, and, as Mr. Loptson has described we have used 
every means which is available to us to bring this to the attention of the 
producers. 


We have facilities for handling 100,000, if necessary, if the purchaser wishes. 


to exercise that privilege. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: How much of a grading staff do you maintain in the 
Winnipeg office? 

Mr. Loptson: Twenty-two. 

Mr. KorcuHINnskr: I want to follow this up. If you have 22 in the Winnipeg 
Office, when the 22 of them move into Churchill what is left in Winnipeg?” 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is a different bunch. 

Mr. MacLeop: At the time the Winnipeg staff is sent to Churchill there 
is a consequent decline in the amount of. work done at Winnipeg. 

Mr. KorcHInski: There is nobody in Winnipeg? 

Mr. Loptson: I think there is a misunderstanding here. 

Mr. Fraser: May I ask you to repeat the question? Is that “grading” staff 
or “grain” staff? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): ‘‘Grading”’. 

Mr. FRASER: There are 22 qualified inspectors. 

Mr. Loprson: But the people who go uD to Churchill are the grain staff; 
they are not on grading. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In regard to the information, is it not so that at 
one time there was a charge of $1 to the farmer for sending in a sample to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners? 


Mr. Loptson: It was several years before I came on the board, but there is 
no charge made now. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It was quite a while ago. 
Mr. Loptson: I could not tell you. 


Mr. GunpDLock: Is this sampling strictly for grain including rapeseed, or 
is it sampling of all special crops? In other words, suppose I have a crop of 
peas? 


would grade. 

_ Mr. Gunpiock: You say anything that is in the act. 
Mr. Loptson: Does that answer your. MUESHON:: 
-Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes. Thank you. 


Mr. McINTOosH: I see there was quite a large number of samples processed 
from Lethbridge. I know that many of these samples are mustard seed, are 
they not? 


Mr. Loprson: We grade mustard seed. 


Mr. McIntosH: Could Mr. Loptson tell us how they select the audits to show 
their mobile exhibit at agricultural fairs? I notice that they showed at 18 
fairs. Is it done upon invitation, or do you follow up the people in these various 
places? 


Mr. Loprson: We have our assistant commissioners to start with. They — 


point out certain points where they travel through, and they speak to the pro- 
ducers that they visit and ask them if they would like to have the mobile 
exhibit at their B fairs. We try to select so many each year, and not to repeat 
in the same place twice ina row. This year we shall go up to the Peace River 


country with our mobile unit. Next year we shall not touch the Peace River ~ 


country at all. 


Mr. Loptson: Yes, we would grade peas. Anything that is in the act we 
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Mr. McIntosH: Does that have any bearings on ‘the drop- off in “your 
requests for grading? : 


Mr. Lorptson: We were hoping it would increase them. Our men who 
are in control of the mobile unit impress upon all visitors who visit that unit if 
they ever get into a dispute with a country agent, they should send their 
samples to our inspection department. That is done by those two men who go 
along with the unit. We hoped it would increase, but last year it AECEP EG some 
13,000 samples. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Do the elevator companies urge this service or do fey aie 
courage it? 


Mr. Loptson: They have nathine whatever to do with it. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: They have something to do with it, and I mean in connec- 
tion with the sending in of samples. 


Mr. Loptson: You mean can the elevator companies send in samples? 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: No, do their agents encourage the sending in of these 
samples, or do they discoitrave it? 

Mr. Loptson: I do not think I shall answer that question. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think part of the problem is due to the fact that some a 
the elevator companies—maybe all of them—have their own inspection depart- 
ments as well. And sometimes when a farmer has a grievance, they say to that 
fellow: “Send in your sample to our inspection department.” And they get 
back a grade. But instead of sending it in to the Board of Grain Commis- 
_ sioners—that is where in your literature or leaflets, you should: point out the 
fact that if they wish an official judgment on their samples they should send 
them in to the Board of Grain Commissioners. Maybe it is pointed out in 
there. iiss 
Mr. Loptson: We have a poster out now which is in every country elevator 
showing how a producer may draw a two pound sample and send it to the 
inspector. We.also show on the poster a card saying that if they do not get this 
-eard back from the inspector, then it is not a government inspection. We know 
what you are speaking about. We know that some agents will say to a farmer: 
“I will send your sample in to Winnipeg.” And that farmer thinks he is going to 
get a government inspection. But the only thing we can do is to put up these 
posters in the elevators, and if the farmer does not take heed of them, what 
can we do? 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed now with Canadian Government elevators. 


Mr. MAaAcLEop: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS 


Receipts of grain during the crop year 1957-58 at the Canadian Government 
Terminal Elevators operated by the Board at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethridge and Prince Rupert were 17.4 million bushels, compared 
with 17.0 millions in the previous crop year. Shipments amounted to 18.1 mil- 
lions, a slight reduction from the total of 18.7 million bushels in 1956-57. 

In the fiscal year 1957-58, revenues exceeded expenditures by $467,787. 

Mr. THomas: May we ask a question or two about Canadian government 
elevators? Has the board received any representations concerning additional 
storage in southwestern Ontario? There has been a feeling there that more 
storage is required. Have representations been made to the board? 

Mr. MacLeop: As far as I recall there have been no representations made 
to our board for additional storage capacity in that area. You would be refer- 
ring to Sarnia, Goderich, and Walkerville. ; 
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Mr. THomas: That is right, to the- Chatham area. soets ys 
Mr. BAxTeR: Actually, there is a possibility that once the seaway gets 
.into operation, some of these elevators may aemiany be looking for grain 
handling. There may be space there. 

Mr. Howe: Those elevators you speak of are not government elevators. 

Mr. BAXTER: No, they are privately owned. 

Mr. Tuomas: Do they come under the jurisdiction of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners? | 

Mr. BAXTER: The large terminal elevators there do, yes. 


Mr. THomas: I understand that the wheat board reserves certain space 
in those terminal elevators. 

’ Mr. Baxter: Yes. 

Mr. THomas: And that during the late summer or during the harvest 
season in Ontario a certain space is vacated in order to make way for the 
Ontario wheat. 

This has not been entirely satisfactory in times past. There has been 
talk of advocating for more grain storage space in that area. Could you tell 
us how these government terminals in the west first came to be built? Who 
initiated them? Was it the Board of Grain Commissioners, or the government, 
or who? 

Mr. BAXTER: The Ganadiee Government elevators built fhioges the west 
were started for a variety of reasons. As a matter of fact, it was in 1913 and 
forward. I do not know whether you wish me to go into the whole historical 
background of it. But perhaps the two major factors were the provision of 
additional terminal space on the prairies at a time when there was no terminal 
on the pacific coast, and we hoped that perhaps that storage would provide 
facilities for the clean up of the grain prior to moving it out to the coast. The 
second factor was the provision of a publicly owned cleaning and storage 
facility on the prairies to give the farmers that protection and the advantage 
of those cleaning facilities and of that storage for grain which the private 
companies would not touch. 

Mr. THomas: There has been none built in Fevent years. 

Mr. Baxter: The last one was completed in 1931. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Who maintains the terminal elevator at Hudson Bay ~ 
or at Churchill? 

Mr. Loptson: The national harbour board. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): The revenue from that elevator exceeded 
the expenditures by $467,000. Are these things paying their way? 

Mr. Loptson: I think at the moment they are, but there have been years 
when they did not pay their way. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with jake freight rates? 

-Mr. MacLeop: 


Caw kuin GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS. 


eee of grain during the crop year 1957-58 at the Canadian Govern- 
ment Terminal Elevators operated by the Board at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert were 17.4 million bushels, 
compared with 17.0 millions in the previous crop year. Shipments amounted 
to 18.1 millions, a slight reduction from the total of 18.7 million bushels in © 
1956-57. 

In the fiscal year 1957- 58, revenues exceeded expenditures by $467,787. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? We will go on to lake freight 
career : 
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~ Mr. MacLeEop: 


LAKE FREIGHT RATES 


The maximum rates authorized by the Board’s Order No. 20 of September 
28, 1954, as follows, remained in effect throughout the 1958 season of naviga- 
tion: 


Wheat 
and Rye - Barley Oats 
—cents— 
(a) From: Fort William or Port Arthur, Ontario, 

To: Georgian Bay Ports, Goderich, Sarnia and Walkerville 53 + 5 
Poors Ooleobnes sik eee wins Poke ee OR Sh 73 + 63 
EEOBCOSG Se Lee Sorta oe Cer Te ee he PRE LN Ee 8 oy {i 
Betton. 6s oe a? ee a a a eee 82 4 8 
PPPOE CE ae Oe Be ee ee 9 $ 8% 
Montreal, Sorel, Three Rivers and Quebec City, ; 

Direct or Transferred at Intermediate Ports....... 16 eg 14 


(b) For grain loaded during the month of December in any year these maximum rates are increased 
two cents (2c) per bushel to compensate increased insurance rates. 


The average rates charged during the season are given in Table G-11 of 
Appendix G. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I have a question under lake freight rates. I notice 
there is no change as between this table and the one last year. I would have 
thought there would have been a change with the St. Lawrence seaway coming 
into effect. Will that be in this present crop year? 

Mr. Loptson: That will be in the 1959 report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Mr. MacLeop: 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 


Under the provisions of Section 11 of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the Board continued to collect the one per cent levy on grain purchased by 
licensees under the Canada Grain Act. During the crop year 1957-58, the 
amount collected was $6,114,474.50. Collections by the Board since the incep- 
tion of the Prairie Farm Aeciciance Act to July 31, 1958, total $107,311,189.91. 

Commencing in the month of August, 1958, as a result of an riendinent 
to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, licensees have been required to deduct the 
levy from the purchase price paid for all flax and Saar in addition to 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. 

wet CHAIRMAN: Is there any comunent? 

r. NASSERDEN: Does that final paragraph here mean that you could 
ae the levy whether or not you are a licenced buyer of rapeseed? 

Mr. Loptson: Only the licencee of our board. 

Mr. Rapp: Since August 1, 1958? 

Mr. Loptson: Yes. 

Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): Is it your opinion that all these buyers 
should be licensed excluding the feed mills so they can all collect their 
P.F.A.A.? 

Mr. Loptson: I do not think I would say that. I think I would like to 
see some people in the business of buying rapeseed be forced to be licensed 
through our board. 
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Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): But you do not think the feed mills should 
be? 

Mr. Loptson: I would hardly think so. Some of them are of advantage 
to the producer. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: There may be a technicality whereby they can escape 
paying it. As it reads it says the levy from the purchase price from all 
flax and rapeseed, in addition to wheat, oats, barley and rye. Whether or 
not you are a licensed buyer, as I understand it, you should have paid, whether 
it was bought by a licensed buyer or anybody else. 

Mr. Forses: A little enlightenment might help here. In western Canada 
today we have many persons running feed mills. You as a cattle rancher may 
be buying feed from me and then take it to a mill to have it mixed with 
concentrates, and so on. You would have difficulty in having anybody pay 
the P.F.A.A. rate on that. . 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): We are not speaking of that. The mills 
which go out and buy grain from a farmer, grind it up and put in the con- 
centrates and then sell it as prepared feed do not pay any P.F.A.A. rate. 

Mr. Loprson: Mr. Chairman, the P.F.A.A. simply says this: we are the 
collectors of the P.F.A.A. fund and we get our collections from all those 
people licensed through our board. I think Mr. Baxter would have the amount 
collected for flax and rapeseed since it came under the act. 

Mr. BAXTER: This is for the period of August 1, 1958, to March 31, 1959, 
which is the last accounting period following the date when the flax and 
rapeseed came under the act for collection purposes. The flax returns have 
netted $298,301.95 and rapeseed $44,608.67. . 

Mr. Rapp: Is the processing plant at Saskatoon licensed? They have a 
licence to buy? 

Mr. Loptson: Do you know the name of it? 

Mr. Rapp: It is in Saskatoon; it is the pool there. 

Mr. Loptson: Yes; they are definitely licensed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Organization and Personnel. 

Mr. MacLeop: - 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. A. F. Dollery retired from the position of Chief Grain Inspector after 
47 years’ service with the Board and was succeeded by Mr. M. J. Conacher. 
Mr. P. Fraser was promoted to replace Mr. Conacher as Assistant Chief Grain 
Inspector. , 

Mr. C. F. Spittle, Licensing Officer of the Board, died on December 6, 1958. 
He had been a member of the staff since 1913. 

At December 31, 1958, the Board’s staff totalled 935, the same number as 
at December 31, 1957. The staff of the Canadian Government Elevators 
numbered 237, including 12 employees of the new Repair and Reconstruction 
Unit. ; 

A Chart of the Board’s organization at the close of the year follows this 
report. 

Mr. Forses: Is Walt Fraser working with your department? 

Mr. Loptson: He is the assistant commissioner for Manitoba. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Are these persons covered by the Civil 
Service Act? 


Mr. Loptson: Our employees? 
Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edcon): Yes? 
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Mr. Loptson: Yes. 


Mr. Rapp: We have these little eee here. What do they mean? I know 
in Saskatoon they have only one. It says two on the table here. 


Mr. Loptson: Is your question that Saskatchewan has two assistant com- 
missioners and that others have only one? 


Mr. Rapp: Yes. Manitoba only has one. 

Mr. Loprson: You mean the we Belg? 
Mr. Rapp: Yes. 

Mr. Loptson: They each have a stenographer. 


Mr. Rapp: That is different. There is no explanation given here. I know 
they have only one in Saskatoon. . 


Mr. Loptson: I will agree it is not too clear. Bee: 
The CHAIRMAN: Expenditure and revenue. 
Mr. MAcLeop: ' 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE 


Total expenditure and accrued revenue of the Board; exclusive of the 
Canadian Government Elevators, for the fiscal year 1957- 58 compared with 
1956-57 was as follows: 


1957-58 1956-57 
PX MCHA UPO ae i een ag eh ii hs ee Pee ee eae $ 4, 295, 129.93 $ 4,084, 162.70 
PRCVCHUE erro soem re ele ees (ce ee Og ans Ta AE a7 aR Nee Oa Fae 2,556, 669. 93 3, 038, 945.09 


_ Expenditure for the nine months of the 1958-59 fiscal year to December 31, 
~ 1958, totalled $3,054,553 as against $2,930,732 for the comparable period during 
1957-58. Cash Revenue for the same nine-month period amounted to $2,062,617 
as compared with $1,946,092 in the previous year. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: May I go back to organization and personnel. A while 
ago it was stated we were able to eliminate some of the staff because of the 
change in the inspection. What was the increase in the staff, or the alternate 
increase, which maintains it at the same number? 

Mr. Loprson: The new inspection started in August last year, so it has not 
been reflected in this report. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Under expenditure and revenue, I see here the 
revenue from Canadian government elevators is excluded. I know the board 
has a great deal of expense, but what other revenue have you? What is the 
source of revenue other than the government elevators? 

Mr. Loptson: Inspection fees, weighing fees, and a slight revenue from the 
licensing and registration. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Why has this revenue dropped $500,000, roughly? 
Is there any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Loprson: It is just because we have not had sufficient weighing and 
inspection fees. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): You charge the elevator companies? 

Mr. LopTson: Yes. Our inspection is $2 and the weighing $1 per car for 
all grains. : 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Will this new inspection of grain cars reduce your 
revenue or increase it? 


Mr. Loptson: It should not have any effect on it. 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: Who gets the revenue from the overages at the Canadian 
government elevators? 


Mr. Loptson: The Canadian wheat board, if there is any. 
Mr. Howe: Who pays the deficit in this? 
Mr. Loptson: The taxpayers of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, shall we take the table on page 17, the 
appendices A to K inclusive and related tables as read? 


Agreed. 
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APPENDIX A 


COMMITTEE ON WESTERN GRAIN STANDARDS, AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1958 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

Ss. Loptson, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners _ 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist, Grain Research Laboratory 

D. E. Ross, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Winnipeg 

R. E. Forrester, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Calgary 

A. M. Creighton, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Edmonton 

Dr. D. G. Hamilton, Dominion Cerealist 

L. A. McCorquodale, representing the millers of wheat flour 


George. Bennett . 0.7.5 


Weer -wairetd: 2 or cs ‘ 3 
Uri Bear Beit aac Representing grain growers in Alberta 


Peels Harrison 4 are 


Per saRRIOCOVR ne ge ee, tne Sac 
J. Wellbelove ..... co REDE nS oETeIn BOWELS 


ii be Gray: 5s Bee an IS | chewan 
Nee Ws Strelioff 8 i 


We de Parkers ss oe ee 
ae SF Ng Wo a ean apllnc eo eine ae ..- ¢ Representing grain growers in Manitoba 
Ray iMitchell 27. . 


G. Constable, representing grain growers in British Columbia 
L. Bell, representing Plant Products Division; Department of Agriculture 


COMMITTEE ON EASTERN GRAIN STANDARDS, AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1958 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
S. Loptson, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners 
W. G. Thomson, representing Montreal Board of Trade 

. D. Sullivan, representing Toronto Board of Trade 

ordon McAuley, representing exporters of grain. 


G 

TE PUL STOLT aoe sa Representing millers of wheat in the 
Wormnan Davis -.2- 3) S. Eastern Division 

R. 


Mebean ok ee Representing grain growers in Ontario 


C. Nichols, representing growers of corn 
B. Paterson, Additional 


E 
c 
F. 

H. 
a: 

A. 
G. 
E. 
A. Bowman, Additional 
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APPENDIX B 


GRAIN APPEAL TRIBUNALS 


Winnipeg Calgary Edmonton 
D. E. Ross R. E. Forrester A. M. Creighton 
(Chairman) (Chairman) (Chairman) 
J. E. G. Hasell G. R. Deeton H. A. Haggarty 
J. F. Lazenby B. T. Jenkins D. G. MacKeracher 
Wm. E. McLeod A. E. Jones C. E. Sage 
G. I. Rocan A. E. Longhurst J. F. Schofield 
E. A. Sangster W. G. McLeod SAS ae tiene yy 
R. C. Sproule W. M. Pringle N. Topolnitsky 
V. J. Stubbs J. Tranter M. G. Wood 
G. A. Turner A. Watson | C.-C: Young 
N. Kawka 
(Secretary) 
Toronto Montreal 
C. H. Coatsworth P. J. Smith (Chairman) 
J. Elder P. Blouin 
C. W. Heimbecker S. Brooks 
J. Jervis J. A. Byrne 
RC, Pratt E. B. Paterson 
E. D. Sullivan R. Strauss 
A. L. Walker Mrs. Muriel B. Hunter 
D.-CiiKay, Jr. Seog Ee 
(Secretary ) 


For information on Appeals of Carlot Inspections Péter to Appendix E 
Table E-7. 


APPENDIX C 


LICENCE AND BONDING BRANCH 


Licences are issued by the Board under the provisions of Section 79 of the 
Canada Grain Act which section also provides that every applicant for a licence 
shall furnish security by bond or otherwise for the due performance Be the 
licensee of all obligations imposed upon him by the Act. 


The Act provides that no railway company or vessel shall receive any 
Western grain from any elevator or discharge any such grain into any elevator 
unless such elevator is licensed. 


The Act also provides that, except for contracts for the purchase of grain 
the consideration payable under which is to be paid in full in cash at the time 
of the making thereof or contracts for the purchase of grain made on the 
premises of a recognized grain exchange by or through brokers who are members 
of such exchange, no person in the Western division may make any contract for 
the purchase of Western grain by reference to any grade name nor act on behalf 
of any other person in making such contract on a commission basis, unless he is 
licensed under the Canada Grain Act as a grain dealer, track buyer or grain 
commission merchant. 
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_ During the crop year 1957-58, 5,523 licences were issued to 106 firms and 
individuals to handle grain under the Canadian Grain Act, or seventeen less 
than in the previous crop year. In addition, country elevator licensees were 
authorized to use 389 off-site grain storage buildings, comprising flour sheds, 
coal sheds, skating rinks and other~buildings.. ~~ ra ae oh 


In July 31, 1958, with 5,460 elevator licences in force and 367 buildings 
authorized for supplementary storage, the total licensed storage capacity was 
622,108,060 bushels in elevators, and 14,551,690 bushels in special storage 
annexes to country elevators. In addition, 49 Track Buyers’, Commission 
_Merchants’ and Grain Dealers’ licences were also in force. The following 
_ table gives a comparative statement of numbers and classes of licences in 
force and storage capacity: 


Licences in force Licensed storage capacity 
July 31 July 31 : 
Kind of Licence 
i 1958 1957 1958 ~ 1957 
Country Wlevatorss. 25.055 cay pape AR Re 5, 348 5, 360 369, 493, 750 360, 886, 950 
Supplementary Annexes to Country Elevators.......... ba : 14, 551, 690 15, 142,090 
a eriminals and Mill Mlevators. 2 ee oe 81 78 158, 312,010 158,171,010 
Toeevern PAGVAGOTS ik os a ge ee ee 31 30 94, 302,300 94, 102,300 
Track Buyers, Commission Merchants and Grain 
JSON Tce Sie Reg Nae IEC, reas cabal do ar pale 49 50 tT rt 
Pest MoS Rela ates in aoe ML) BRN Aiud im Se INS 
POU s en eek her gee ewe rs 5, 509 5,518 636, 659, 750 628, 302, 350 


* 367 buildings at July 31, 1958, and 403 buildings at July 31, 1957. 
{+ These licences do not cover grain storage facilities. 


During the crop year, fourteen elevator licences were cancelled, two on 
account of licensee changing class of operation, five destroyed by fire, two 
dismantled by licensees, three converted into annexes and two because licensee 
defaulted. The authorities covering twenty-two supplementary annexes were 
also cancelled. ? es 5a 

Sixty-seven country elevator licences were suspended by the Board for 
varying periods during rehabilitation and reconstruction of buildings. Fifty- 
one of these were subsequently reinstated, nine were cancelled and seven were 
still under suspension at July 31, 1958. 

Guarantee bonds in the amount of $29,674,756.50 executed by fifteen 
approved surety companies were deposited with the Board as security under 
‘Section 79 of the Canada Grain Act to cover operations of licensees during 
1957-58. Two licensees deposited negotiable Government bonds with a par 
value of $2,000 in lieu of furnishing the usual form of surety bonds. 


At December 1, 1958, at which date essentially all licences were issued 
for the 1958-59 crop year, there were 5,433 elevator licences in force. In 
addition, 247 buildings other than elevators were authorized for supplementary 
storage. The total licensed storage capacity as at December 1, 1958, was 
626,090,050 bushels in elevators and 12,991,550 bushels in grain storage build- 
ings other than licensed elevators, or a total increase of 6,889,850 bushels since 
December 1, 1957. The total licensed storage capacity by provinces is: Manitoba, 
60.4 million; Saskatchewan, 218.2; Alberta, 143.4; British Columbia, 26.9; 
Ontario 153.2; and Quebec and the Maritimes, 36.9 million bushels. 
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Tapte C-1I—NvUMBER AND KIND or Licences IssuED AND LicenseD StoraGE CaPaAciry, 
AS AT DECEMBER 1ST EACH YEAR FOR THE Past FIvE YEARS 


aI re ee ee ee 
eo oooeoeeoewoeowowoeoq®q®q=S=S=S=qEqE2E0EH»0NSS “$$$ —“—“$«$_"“—_—w«»—wmwmw« 0 0 o_o 


Kind of Licence 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 — 


a ee sea ay a Saran ee 


NuMBER oF LICENCES 


—Pablic: Gountry. WieCVator siys5 085s sees « eens 5,314 5, 343 5, 354 5, 369 5,352 
Private Country Elevator.................66. 8 10 9 10 10 
Mi Hie GOT ees se OES SS Se Rubi Ries 35 33 32 33 36 
Public Terminal Elevator.........0.......0005 — —_ 5 5 6 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator.............. 40 40 34 35 34 
Private Terminal Elevator...............06: 5 5 5 5 7 
Woastern elevator. 7 ssc ae oS eect are ee ees 31 30 30 30 29 
TACO U VEL. cee cas ch ELISE Feb eee es 22 21 21 21 21 
Commission Merchant... ......cc0sceee cece 24 23 23 25 25 
(\etin AS OR ION cc oa. ca eae Fe cee ees oh 5 5 5 7 8 

Ee aa gn Se 
ED GUAIG leh as Pecks PON hoe aes 5, 484 5,510 5,518 5, 540 5, 528 


LiceNSED CAPACITY 


thousands of bushels 


Public Country Elevator......... BT aa 373,357 364,661 «356,263 +=» 348,953 «= 332, 454 


Grain Storage Buildings............. Portes 12, 992 14, 953 15, 080 8, 522 5, 369 
Private Country Elevator: 0.05. 240 369 337 349 349 
MAN elevators s nhs ic Sk oe On or ae eine 13, 671 13,518 13,451 13,525 13, 429 
Public Terminal Elevator................00- — oo 17,100 17,100 18, 350 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator.............. 137, 524 137, 524 118,774 116, 624 112,873 
Private Terminal Elevator................-. 7,070 - 7,070 7,070 7,070 7,295 
Eastern Elevator. ..............-008- AeePepe & 94,227 94, 102 94,102 92,182 90, 845 

BE ORE SY oo hore ies Kaew CeO ee 639, 081 632, 192 622,177 599, 325 580, 964 


Taste C-2.—Licensep ELEVATORS AND StoraGE as AT DecemBeER 1, 1958. 


Pi NS ick SNS I eR Se SES EE SS EE LILI A I I ENE A 
ae a nL Poe ee ee eee 


Quebec 
British and — 
Mani-  Saskat- Colum- Mari- 
Kind of Elevator Ontario toba chewan Alberta bia times Totals 
NUMBER OF ELEVATORS ; 
= 
PHC COUREEY iiieke oe bos eee eee Pd 696 2,910 1,688 18 — 5,314 
Private Country. iWint. te acess — 2 1 aes 33 _ 8 
Wee ee OSS AS eric s See” 3 8 6 | es 9 — 35. 
Pipe LermMinatec steele bile vos — — — — — —- — 
Semi-Public Terminal........... 24 2 2, 33> 9. -— 40 
Private Terminal................ es 2 — 1 — —_ 5 
Eastern. . seed ete e tence eee eene es 19 — — — — 12 31 
Potala re 8 Rei: 50 710 2,919 1, 706 36 12 5,433 
Pa eas cae AR CRIS ne See CRP AG EE SLOTS WERE TSE TIDE Ye 
StoRAGE CAPACITY 
thousands of bushels 
Publiotoumtryeci {5 Vis dee ks 65 48,849 195,572 126,839 2,032 — 373,357 
+Grain Storage Buildings. ....... 1,400 140 6, 644 4,808 — — 12,992 
Private County ec: vo. chan a6 — 45 32 163 —_— — - 240 
I, Oh Cae RE ose te olay My RRS REY oe 1,480 2,205 4,915 4,049 972 — 13,671 
PRDMG Perminalo. 2.3: cones ke ~~ — a _ — ae — 
Semi-Public Terminal........... 90,517 6,000 11,000 6, 100 23,907 — 137,524 
Prryate dl erminal.: F.-0 ooes 8 eae 2,435 3,145 — 1,490 —_- © — 7,070 
WiBBERIT 5 ati, ix sche ee aie 57, 286 --- — — — 36,941 94,227 
RE ae Cee te 8 OCR 
Tobele st tain yet red 153,183 60,434 218,163 143,449 26,911 36,941 639,081 


i 


tOff-site storage. 
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COLLECTION OF ONE PER CENT LEVY 


The collection during the crop year 1957-58 of the one per cent levy made 
by this office under provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act is recorded 
at $6,114,474.50, a decrease of $91,388.04 from collections during the previous 
crop year. : | 


TABLE C-3.—Amounts Conitectep AnD GRAIN PURCHASED UNDER THE ONE Per Cent Levy, PRAIRIE 
Farm Assistance Act, Crop Year 1957-58 _ 


Province Wheat Oats Barley — Rye Total 

ee Ss $ $ $ $ $ 
MAnONE ceo Sek ee eee 541,703.54 89,349.74 165,175.94 8,104.01 804, 333.23 
Saskatchewahs. 2.0.00. 2 oe 85 139,079.05 108,160.05 427,162.57 32,146.56 3,706,548.23 
Alberta...... Eee rere nr a eee ae Le a 1,162,089.31 62,536.21 360,434.28 18,500.16 1,603, 509.96 
a els SELES Sa aS is Ce Racine eR le MT Ee eer 
Potalsis. Gah See 4, 842,821.90 260,046.00 952,772.79 58,750.73 6, 114,391.42 
Amount not allocated to provinces...... PS Bie aR Un 2G Dae eee <5 Miplape “age cos SADR Mm ga lanes se a Yk or 83.08 

Total collections Aug. 1, 1957 to © 

aly SU 1GhS ee ee ee see nde ne COR ag, eG SoG ae eee ee a ks 6,114, 474.50 


GRAIN PURCHASES 
thousands of bushels : 


WMatitobas.ciy.ti0 0k ae a, 42, 285 19, 259 19,453 946 81, 943 
Saskatchewan............ Pe eS ae 244,713 24,088 51,576 3,881 324, 258 
MIDE ee 90,415 14, 736 45,578 2, 244 152, 973 
= 2 4 
Pons Ac. ee i 377,413 58,083 116, 607 7,071 559, 174 
APPENDIX D 


REGISTRATION BRANCH 


C. J. BROWNSCOMBE, Registrar 


Section 127 of the Canada Grain Act requires the operators or managers 
of Public terminal, Semi-Public terminal and Eastern Elevators to issue 
warehouse receipts for all grain taken into stores Regulations No. 1 and No. 2 
made by the Board under the provisions of section 15 (22) of the Canada Grain 
Act require that all such warehouse receipts be registered with the Board as 
to grade and quantity at the time of issue, and that these warehouse receipts 
be surrendered to the Board for registration for cancellation when the grain 
which they represent has been shipped out. 

During the Crop Year 1957-58, registration service was provided for 
licensees of 40 semi-public terminal elevators and 31 eastern elevators at the 
offices maintained by the Board at Winnipeg, Montreal and Vancouver. 


Table D-1 of this appendix presents the total bushels, by grains, for which 
warehouse receipts were registered against grain received into store and 
registered for cancellation against grain shipped, together with the averages 
of these handlings for the past ten crop years for comparison. Registration 
service was also provided to licensees for the registration and cancellation of 
splits, consolidations, grade adjustments and re-issue of warehouse receipts 
to facilitate documentation in connection with the handling of grain. An 
increase in this type of work was noted at Vancouver in line with the general 
increased movement of grain at that point, but at other points it remainded at 
normal levels. ' 
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Records were maintained for each licensee in both the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, by grade, to show the total quantities registered, registered for 
cancellation or still outstanding each day, while a separate series of records 
was maintained to provide a complete history of the registration and cancella- 
tion particulars for all warehouse receipts issued by these licensees. Certified 
statements of outstanding warehouse receipt grade totals and of the handlings 
for the non-mixing grades of wheat and other relevant data, were issued as 
required for use in connection with the annual weighover of stocks of grain 
as carried out by Board officials at all terminal and eastern elevators. 


Total bushels registered and registered for cancellation for all grains for 
elevators in the Western Division show increases of 4.6 million and 30.1 million 
bushels respectively, over those of the previous crop year, and increases of 
51.3 million and 63.3 million bushels respectively, over those of the ten-year 
average. While the total bushels registered against unloads of grain for all 
elevators in the Eastern Division was slightly less than that of the previous 
crop year, the quantities registered for cancellation against shipments of grain 
show an increase of 21.8 million bushels, and increases of 30.8 million and 42.5 
million bushels respectively, were recorded in both categories when compared 
to the ten-year averages. 


Fees for registration service were charged at the rate of 4 cents a thousand 
bushels for registration and for registration for cancellation in the Western 
Division, and one cent a thousand bushels for similar service in the Eastern 
Division. The overall increase in volume of handlings for registration for both 
Eastern and Western Divisions is reflected in the total fees collected for registra- 
tion service of $51,749.24 as compared to the ten-year average of $46,436.49. 
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TABLE D-1.—Warenovuse ReEcErer REGISTRATIONS FOR PRIMARY AND TRANSFER RECEIPTS AND SHIP- 
MENTS AT SEMI-PuBLic TERMINAL ELEVATORS AND EASTERN ELEVATORS, BY AREA AND GRAIN, Crop 
YEAR 1957-58 aND 10-YEAR AVERAGE. 


ie ee ee 


10- Year Average, 


Crop Year 1957-58 1947-48 to 1956-57 
Registered Registered 
Area Grain - Registered for Registered for 
Cancellation Cancellation 
—thousands of bushels— 

WesTERN Division— 
Winnipeg, including Wheatec 2 6 193, 677 196, 590 200, 937 196, 434 
Lakehead and Churchill Oats.............. 54,435 56, 518 67,948 69, 769 

Barley... 5 we bo, 124 72,603 70, 561 69,516 
Bilaxee ce ere se 10, 103 10,169 ' 9,318 9, 060. 
IRV OR ee ee 57502 4,989 11,098 10, 976 
Mixed Grain...... 344 227 888 564 
Corn. Gr. ee — — 30 40 
Other Grains..... My B45. 206 119 127 
INTERIOR ELevators— 
Calgary, Edmonton, Wheat: 20S cas 1,422 2,646 5, 500 4,313 
Lethbridge, Moose Jaw  Oats.............. 688 700 423 457 
and Saskatoon Barley o.. S2 3s 2 250 1,984 1,595 1,596 
| hil Fee aac oni 98 102 257 258 
FOG PR ey Sere ts 30 42 39 
Mixed Grain...... 3 Pal a 25 
COM. oS ea a 2 9 16 13 
Other Grains..... 3, 690 ian We 665 570 

VANCOUVER AND PRINCE 

Rupert ArEA— Wheat....... Whee as 130,573 130,819 85, 825 84, 759 
Oats ee 1,984 3, 204 2st 3, 129 
Dalley cow on. ok 30, 339 30, 538 11,605 11,527 
Sip re eae RNR a 6,151 5,926 561 533 
Tie Meter ed 1,430 1,359 69 66 
Mixed Grain...... 16 42 52 
Corner ey 9 ’ — — 284 283 
Other Grains..... 6,159 6,050 , 425 — 423 

WESTERN Division— 

All Points— Wheat. (oN se) 325, 672 330,055 292, 262 285, 506 
Oats wet ok es 57,107 60, 422 70, 502 73,355 

Barleyece § oo. 2 105, 313 105,425 83, 761 82, 639 

lax. se te, 16,352 16,197 10, 136 9,851 

Aer ns ae 6,737 6,378 11, 209 11,081 

Mixed Grain...... 363 261 932 641 

L9G aN ea 2 9 330 336 

Other Grains..... 10, 028 9,373 1, 209 1,120 

waonas-— All €araine:. hs. oe eee 521,574 527,820 470,341 464, 529 
EASTERN Division— Wheat... oe 303, 144 308, 057 292,691 287 , 297 
(Date pe coe AT AZT 46,986 42,576 42,465 

Barley Ceo cn bg 80,986 81, 283 74,442 74,045 

Tah 8 ae Ma irae am 31,718 Bly Loo cageaag 8-2) 15, 168 

Rye sees eae 2,810 2,920 8, 629 8, 604 

Mixed Grain...... 551 603 S2e 507 

Cornea 8,836 9,419 16, 638 16, 747 

Screenings........ 2,218 2,289 1,213 1,214 

BAS rs Hee deere 299 299 69 70 

Soybeans......... 6, 542 6, 304 2,446 2,438 

Buckwheat....... 449 552 306 296 

Other Grains..... 1,099 1,099 269 267 

A Puss Pe Carn inge ig ek 485, 779 491, 564 455,028 449,118 


; ; 


21545-9—10 
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APPENDIX E 


_ INSPECTION BRANCH 
M. J. CONACHER, CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR 


Under Section 32 of the Canada Grain Act, the Grain Inspection Branch in 
the Western Division procures samples and establishes grades on all carlots of 
grain enroute from country points to terminal and mill elevators, at the primary 
inspection points of Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton. Final grades of carlots 
of grain unloaded into terminal and mill elevators are established on samples 
drawn during unloading by officials of the inspection branch at the Lakehead, 
Pacific Coast, Churchill, and at the interior points Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Also, all grain shipped 
from terminal and mill elevators is officially sampled and inspected. 

In the Eastern Division, sampling and grading service is provided on request 
at Chatham and Toronto for Eastern grown grain. At Montreal, Quebec, Sorel, 
Three Rivers, St. John and Halifax, grain loaded into vessels for export 1s 
sampled and the grades are checked. 

Grades of all grain in store in all terminal and eastern elevators weighed 
over during the crop year are verified by officials of the Inspection Branch. 

There were four main factors that affected the grades of grain produced 

in Western Canada in 1957. These were drought that occurred in southern 
areas, early fall frost that occurred over large areas, hail that occurred in scat- 
tered patterns, and unfavourable weather conditions at harvest time in some 
areas. , 
The crop of Red Spring Wheat included a low proportion of Manitoba No. 1 
Northern (only 0.3% of total inspections). 21.8% of shipments graded Manitoba 
No. 2 Northern. The grade of Manitoba No. 3 Northern predominated over a 
large area (34.2% of total inspections), and many districts produced Manitoba 
No. 4 Northern and No. 5 Wheat as a result of damage from frost and weather- 
ing at harvest time. There was a significant increase in the variety Selkirk 
of Red Spring Wheat; very little of this variety graded higher than Manitoba 
No. 3 Northern because generally it did not mature well. 

Amber Durum Wheat followed a pattern of grades somewhat similar to 
that of Red Spring Wheat. Only 0.2% of shipments were graded No. 1 Canada 
Western Amber Durum; 18.2% graded No. 2 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
The predominating grade of shipments was No. 3 Canada Western Amber Durum 
(27.0%), closely followed by the grade of No. 4 Canada Western Amber Durum 
(26.3%), and Extra No. 4 Canada Western Amber Durum (229%) 2 

Of barley shipped from Western Canada during the crop year 33.1% was. 
graded No. 1 Feed, mainly on account of shrunken kernels caused by drought, 
early fall frosts, and unfavourable harvest weather. The unfavourable weather 
at harvest time caused loosening of hulls of barley so that considerable peeling 
occurred in handling, thus reducing the grade of much barley that otherwise 
would have been eligible for higher grades. 

The 1957 crop of rye showed a decline in the content of ergot; only 3.8% 
of shipments were graded Ergoty Rye, as compared to 10.1% in the crop year 
1956-57, and 5.9% in the crop year 1955-56. 

Inspection of oats included 58.0% of No. 1 Feed, compared to 48.1% in 
the previous year. Only 12.2% of oats shipped were graded No. 2, No. 3 
and Extra No. 3 Canada Western, compared to 26.4% in the 1956-57 crop year. 
The main damage to oats was caused by frost and weathering at harvest time. 

Rapeseed and Mustard Seed, which are comparatively new oil bearing 
seeds produced in Western Canada, were generally of high quality. 3,796 carlots 
of rapeseed inspected constituted a record high quantity of this seed. Mustard 
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Seed shipments declined to 370 cars, from 580 cars in the previous crop year. 


Safflower Seed was produced in Western Canada in substantial quantities 
for the first time; 59 carlots were inspected during the crop year. 


Inspection of flaxseed showed a decline to 3.5% from 5.4% of totals for 
the crop year 1956-57, but remained well above the ten-year average of 2.3% 
of total carlots inspected. 


20,427 samples submitted by country elevator operators and farmers “sub- 
ject to grade and dockage” were graded during the crop year 1957-58. 


The early crops in Eastern Canada in 1957 suffered from damage due to 
heavy rains at harvest time. A higher proportion than usual of winter wheat 
was graded as low as No. 3 Canada Eastern Winter. The disease known as 
“scab” was a more conspicuous degrading factor than for several years. 

Only about 50% of the barley crop was of high enough quality to be 
admitted into the top grades normally accepted by maltsters. 

An unusually wet growing season caused losses, both in yield and in quality, 
to much of the 1957 crop of corn in Southwestern Ontario. Wet weather in the. 
fall retarded ripening and natural drying of corn; more corn than usual was 
dried artificially. 


The 1957 crop of soybeans in Ontario withstood the wet growing season 
best. The bulk of the crop was graded No. 1 Canada Soybeans, but some lots 
had high moisture content when delivered by the growers and there was some 
loss of grade from heating during storage through the winter. 


As the harvesting of pea beans got underway in early September, 1957, the 
quality, condition and colour of this crop was excellent. However, when only 
about 15% of the pea beans had been harvested, wet weather intervened and the 
balance of the crop suffered considerable damage from weathering and resultant 
discolouration. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TABLE E-1.—Prmary Cartor Inspections spy Grains, Crop YEAR 1957-58, COMPARED 
witH 1956-57 anp 10-YEAR AVERAGE 1947-48 To 1956-57 


—— 10-Year 


Average 1957-58 1956-57 preston 1957-58 1956-57 
Carlots Percent of total 

WER Beto ee Pen oS Ene a 195,904 200,030 198,796 67.3 67.3 66.5 
Cee aces ie ee ee ER oe, OE ee: 32, 962 21, 704 20,868 11.3 3 7.0 
ACG eee eS noe cas. Pew ee a 47,680 55,895 55, 168 16.4 18.9 18.5 
[ae te Oro Sep a pen an es wen ae ~ 6, 307 3, 655 3,339 PA, 2 dba 
Oe Ak ND il cbse SO olga 6, 790 10, 579 16, 257 ve 3.5 Spe aes 
EEC Cri Ie ce ics Oa a Sas oe 520 145 241 0.2 0.1 0.1 
OA Nie ee eee ao ee Ba 166 133 182 0.1 0.1 0.1 
ale aE ne Saas ec ee ok ny a wha 75 72 122 * * * 
BET ORNIHOS Ae ee oe Lilrascics sao 403 443 471 0.1 0.1 0.2 
SEER ore Sa eee Pa ea ea are area eee 335 3,796 2,375 0.1 ees 0.8 
PRRIOWEr meCdt Teter: wc. ts et — 2 — — * ie 
val SE RR ERNE EGS OR ADS REY, SR deer tubo ape 92 251 234 > Ort 0.1 
AE Wis ROO Sar eticgl soo atc Pe 60 370 580 i 0.1 0.2 
Pmt <arain he oO ach re eae ios eae — — 2 - — * 
DA OPOT ORE aN, eats Sy Me cas DP ac ee —— 59 — — * — 
RUIMINALE asthe? petri KOS et og ie Pa _- 3 — — x —_— 

Robotic. Aw On, 291,294 297,137 298,635 100.0 100.0 100.0 


_* Less than 0.05%. 


21545-9—103 
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TABLE E-2.—Primary Cartot INSPECTIONS BY POINTS, Crop YEAR 1957-58, COMPARED 
witH 1956-57 AND 10-YEAR AVERAGE 1947-48 To 1956-57 - 


a TT 
DOE SSS SSS 605858 68080 SSS 0° 0S Se 


—— 10- Year 10-Year 
Average 1957-58 1956-57 ‘Avertige 1957-58 1956-57 


Carlots Percent of total 


y VB EISTR 02) i apa ie DOM ca aie SR Ry a SPT 200,738 168,613 188,149 68.9 56.7 63.1 
ORIDAR YS he Fe Tee oe os riot Ge oleh 0 Pees 37,472 57, 542 46, 993 12.9 19.4 tee 
TGIBORCOD hie eee eee oes 31,092 46, 080 39,526 10.6 15.5 Trea 
PAOSOGENW Pine Ss woe Soloed So ee 4,703 3,897 4,454 1.6 ts 15 
BRIM EON airac. ol. tide Sete ot teks re ¢;023- 8,071 7,304 2.4 oak. 2.4 
POU DEIGALE.. worse ee ye RR ee, 180 385 628 0.1 0.1 0.2 
MGdieinoeT1AG oS. oka wee ee eS 2,862 1, 958 1,796 1.0 0.7 0.6 
VEN TIC OULVICT oo kale SRR Gate eee ee 1,798 649 585 0.6 O52 0.2 
“OS ARE SLs ance cs ate gE ARE 5,426 9,942 9,200 1.9 3.4 toed 

PDtsIS” ssi ee ee eee 291,294 297,187 298,635 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a 


TABLE E-3.—Prmary Cartot InspecTIONS, Crop YEAR 1957-58, By GRAIN AND GRADES 


Percentage of 


Grade -Carlots Percentage Total Wheat 
Inspections 
WHEAT 

ioManiobs INorthertived.| 2S res 6 ae AC a a oe 659 0.3 — 
Dat anitolaNOLGiery fe VES bcc oak oe ie Slew bene Bree See 40, 897 21.8 —_ 
Sa atiLO DA INOTEN Eis sae UN Ws setae) atele atente g wage ew ated - 64,710 34.2 — 
ALM AHICO WA OLELIGER tne ie oy ec aw tists abn ccohe ae teebars 43,916 © 23.4 — 
INGA SDeCIAL 2 fast hc ee ane kts eae Aas cyte ening Satan 30 sd — 
ING p oy aes et a TG AMS Sc Ohad 1 ae BTR EEI NEES 22,310 11.9 — 
INGOs pOclal cts ats fae eee ef piparies ah eae eee epee uae ee 8 3 — 
ING i areca tea aks ON” is uty pene Ss ede ed an hee CL ee 6, 688 3.6 — 
SESE ode oe Pe eg ere Cee SS leis AE Bae neem cata epee ee 19 0.1 — 
Namo esas eke eee ae er rant he i ais Sega, Ste 193 Usk — 
SSM ee tees ats eae hs Shoe © ates heres Peas me imag eine S435 0.1 — 
Bears t2Tg) Yen Oe rh os Oia rele AON Gn DE) PT, SLR RID Orem The A 3,477 1.8 —_— 
PGMA ee Cie dale Np Se we a GMa ee te eo Dee icine Rie 4,977 2.6 — 
OTE eee es SR Se hs gS Me Ln ete Sere osteo 184 Hab > 
JONCOM MOC rs rk ee os hen ON Divan Row Aiea Gl odie 4 * — 
Bean Red ASPLUE ccs Ces ck aah a De ie Rig oe Ses wens 3 €: — 

Total Red'Sprine Wheats. 5.2.4) dacee. oye 187, 842 100.0 f 93.9 
PC atta a VW CsLerty GATHOD 6 0 sins PAs ster ntee areinwern eh mare sas — — — 
SAC ana Western GAINebia. Oborcan-- + ik pehown Owl BE Ce es 8 ~ 84.8 —_— 
A Canadas WEStOrn Grate cic cle bem oe oe he ale he sae hae monte 5 21.7 _ 
Smutty Canada Wéstern.Garnet.ici c8b il. Swi Sage ae aes — --- — 
Rejected Canada Western Garnet... 05. ... 0 ccc ect eee eens 3 13.4 —_ 
Tough Canada Western Garnet: $05 0... Soap es Ls st re 30.4 — 

Total: Garnet: Wheat, . .oscui ie oe ears er 23 100.0 “3 
1Canada Western Amber Durumo.S 2.00 a.n ue eee ee mf 0.2 —_— 
B.A anaoa svestern Amber - Durum | s2's0 sd. cde bone. ee anes 2,118 18.2 — 
3-Canada: Western: A miber. Dur 43.2 lok os eyes Ratalnne bie bee 3135 Pa — 
Extra 4 Canada Western Amber Durum.................--. 2,659 2229 —_ 
4 Comnda Western Amber.Durdm. -32.... 0. <i oe wets Oe ee 3,059 26.3 rae 
> Ganicda. Western Amber Durum rigors ots ema Vn he RR 332 2.9 —_— 
6 Canada Western Amber- Durum. .< 25% sod wees he uk ees 19 0.2 — 
Smutty Canada Western Amber Durum.............2...... 9 0.1 — 
Rejected Canada Western Amber Durum.................. 174 hs —_ 
Tough Canada Western Amber Durum.................-4+ 29 0.2 — 
Damp Canada Western Amber Durum..............00..005: -~ — _— 
Sample Canada Western Amber Durum..................5. 55 0.5 — ; 

Total Amber: Durum. Wheat :<*. ee en ee 11,616 100.0 5.8 
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TABLE E-3.—Primary Cartot Inspections, Crop YEAR 1957-58, By GRAIN AND GrRapES—Continued 


Percentage of 


Grade Carlots Percentage Total Wheat 
; Inspections 
. WHEAT—concluded 
Se eee i ek a ee See ee ee Ss ee ee 
1 Canada Western Soft White Spring................2... 28 — 
2 Canada Western Soft White Spring.........:.......:.. 157 74.8 — 
3 Canada Western Soft White Spring.................... 37 WONT — 
4 Canada Western Soft. White Spring.................... 3 1.4 — 
Tough Canada Western Soft White Spring.............. 5 2.3 — 
Rejected Canada Western Soft White Spring........ 1 0.5 — 
Sample Canada Western Soft White Spring............. 2 1.0 — 
Total Soft White Spring Wheat................. 210 100.0 , 0.1 
1 Canada Western Mixed Wheat........2....0. 000020... 5 4.1 ls 
2/Canada Western Mixed Wheat... 2.00 SA ee A 2 1.6 — 
3 Canada: Western Mixed Wheat... .5.. 020805 =. 60 48.8 a 
4 Canada Western Mixed Wheat..................00.05. 27. 21.9 — 
» Canada Western: Mixed.Wheat...00o0 05 20.0 ee 16 13.0 — 
G6 Canada; Western. Mixed Wheat.) yl. ole ek 6 4.9 _ 
Smutty Canada Western Mixed Wheat................. i: 0.8 — 
_ Rejected Canada Western Mixed Wheat................ 4 3.0 aa 
Tough Canada Western Mixed Wheat................... 2 1.6 — 
tA Red WORT Lio k fret ee eee 123 100.0 0.1 
{Alberta Red Witter so ns be 43 19.9 — 
DESO LP WRITES. ho Lene ie ela eee ie wane iets 127 58.8 —— 
SrA ORIEN TREO re. stern rd Sk oR eC ae ees ened Oe 17 7.9 oo 
A Alpartaw witer. + fy idasc. a: 0. ether, se Se ey 3 1.4 — 
Smutty Alberta Winter....... Abin tne Rese a he oN OY 24 11.1 —- 
Rejsetent Alberta Winter .¢- st. eho Core eee 2 0.9 a 
Total Alberta Winter Wheat.................-. 216 100.0 0.1 
ge, oho (Os ARN Oe sr See oe a erga alan Rie 200, 030 : _ 100.0 
Grade Carlots Percentage 
OATS 
POSE SENS a i nee PE Rte. UES ip ae ye SK yd a RRR OR 41 0.2 
Pett NASW ESLEIN oe ot .j. te MEA wie ta Pe tomes eke Aan eee 148 0.7 
ppm et ke WN GRE GTYT So Lit ch a ee Sy Mine PER RW Gan, Ck as a Ree 2,446 tt 3 
eS RAR RCT Ge ER SK adh 5 nO gree te tae ae ere Ve Sk Be PE Re 5, 541 25.6 
vs PETE Me Wd Be tay Begs ee EE eaR aie Ne akateee aces ahh ge ae ieee TEAS RN RP ae A said SP deat ah ea! 12,593 58.0 
Sa Tp Poppi ck Sacek Be OW Be 1 RREaR aD eee MS eer aS eV AOR Are ea i OR Anam 437 2.0 
RT fi eek RR ae GEM te SOS aS Ae a EO fos SPN» SORA RSE Te 7 re ene et 101 0.4 
READ FAN onde eR Le Sec akincess Sore ea, eg her WEE ER RA wae 4 * 
aOR TRNAS 2 soa te ake Ph eesmpeted Cs SRY wih acahe Oo Gates Se CU 84 0.4 
PM MIE Oa TOI NNITG ak Mh edhe! AE es cy oat asl Mey com te ee 65 0.3 
SR TOMTCRE 0 fcc a Swriatener. eae Ce Se ae ml 2 Tina ae ee Rak Re 237 ie 
EIS Te pha os EPR Ae peti ol aa a ORS ee Se a eg PRED MEA ad Nes eltede a eas tage a? 1 . 
BE trortit mere Cla tel hata rte ec es oy ee hae he Loe Nee 4 a 
eS ERD BY 2 ek as oF CC hgak galt Cera LO a BRAM Ae ema evn et tote, Tee 2 i 


CAE? Roo St eR IMR Ee tag Sigg ee cee ae MP Rial, ttt Ae a 21,704 100.0 
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TABLE E-3 “eas Car ot INSPECTIONS, aor YEAR 1957-58, BY GRAIN AND Canes 2 
Continued 
Grade Carlots Percentage 
BARLEY 
1-Canada Western Six Row......60ed..ss.00. 0 Soe ES ee NS 14 - 
D Ganads VW ester is BOW. ook Ses De ae ae ees RS Le ae eae es 2,421 4.3 
BD SANA A WESLOIIL PUK ARO Wels oreo hee e e e atee te ing oes SU coe 14, 607 26.1 
4°CanaGda WEeSbern Ie ROW ss ai he ae ee Oe Eras oe Teneo at Ps ae 2,496 4.5 
Panes Westori ll wo lhOw ss oo cee'd ee bs eee a a ee 4 * 
(2 AeA Vester LE WO ROW soc hier tg eas OR ae os eS 187 0.4 
AAZANACH VRESTGEE JL WO TOW. 55. cose es ek Ce i ht oe bee es 4,624 8.3 
PRCCE al ae eg, an ye hn a ce eek RE rs oc im naan ees 18, 485 Bee s 
FEXATR CD WOE BO oe ee Pe PEE er oa ree ee ain RO eee ace ee — — 

5 ho] St 8 apie RN Sa een Swe URN Cet are ate Be SP wiry ht eras Pos WRN“ B grid We ith 9, 338 16.7 
ERNE ns oe cee Sra ie Pains See oe oR a es eat, Sa ea rt meee ae 797 1.4 
AGH Sr Py BRR Nr ROE eh PRR RIES OE Ste EE con oy Beem MH eg? gee Aare Or 572 1.0 
SOE L Ecc her oo, BO es DG Loe SL a gee SRE epee Ee hare Ws ee eee 60 0.1 
gh A 0: Fit 2 ga POR Se Eo ite Ors. ve SER AOR RM A ie iy aan a aH eye erg teary 2,239 4.0 
PPM Ss Ot. Dre ee he Oe REE Ciba wee tne ELIS Gee S Se eB R me 49 0.1 
Bontesniod LEDS gra ate in aia ire pep erred ani tater. a8, cm A Sy Regt ha Ae ee 2 a 

Total Barleyies ok 2 Se sae eh A PEE ee Re eee nad 55, 895 100.0 
RYE 
A ANAGAW CSEERN. oso oe one eee eS CL, ee ee 41 j ty | 
PAA VV CHEOLD sh cae cack Se als he 1,415 “ 8826 
BAAN West oo oe a i ee ee tie ae. SE eee: 1, 657 45.4 
BANA AC VY OSUOE Ds cic Teer i Re ee eee ee eee ay a eae ere 264 We 
BBO oe ee ie, ig SVN 1 Baka ea, eens ee ie RE RD eee 139 3.8 
RROIDORGL fer SoG tec i ee Ot Bs eG agin ote ee acai Oe Raiee ce eee naa 18 0.5 
PIETY eo) ear) Sk koe SO ly Sees OO, gee a a Vee ena te o 0.2 
MOU Cle ete ears ec ee RN as Beast ep Suk Pe Be TUE ie ae 114 Bee! 
By aii ere ete ee Pk 2 piss Ae ed es Beet Bare aie ca eS 1 ey 
rbot BAG ASEHGL CATAING® oie Cee es a ee ee 1 i 
Woy 5 I Ree Ph Sc ting Sahm re Petes act Ge Faye Bg tac ey ee la nee 3,655 100.0 
FLAXSEED 
Gana aw Ssbernc. ooo oe Sed eee SP te 6,074 57.4 
Se ATI VY CSGORE ce tee try ee |, Sa A Be Ao Ee ees 3, 888 36.8 
DRcONAGAROSLORN eo} oi oe ee eo aR ad oe oe a ee eae 361 3.4 
AAS ATTESA CVV GSGREDD Sooo oe Peet Pa DN POOR ELBE ign DRL C Re ae 32 0.3 
«OPTS OTC, 6 CS Spe a0 oe eg nea OOS pl se a Re ARO IE rch OL NEES Sh nee Sa ean mY Se 55 O25 
UN TEED). eee IR peak ta cine Naty ihr ca it ee ARR aL « Ae Ena RT a Ae eee my tes, ODE eee AI i3 ig 1s 
Pim iin ne earn toe ee re Ne ot dem rae ee err’ her Sate 94 0.9 
elytra, | eta lc Bo cae the eu TT ota eat 2 Be 
ME Od IASSOOGE . al core he eee i Oe miki Co ae 10,579 100.0 
MIXED GRAIN 
GL EE SE ei a rena enol eile A yh ai CRBC Ud eRe, RENNIE Dc ees 22 15.2 
PyCPLENL TL VV CEBGEYE cy Nyaa el ance ee PO a Ae el ee ae “16 11.0 
EC ACRES VV RECITES sec Si oe eee ae PEO be eR 50 104.0 
MER TATA VV CBUGIRS Oo eos serch eo ae ae A ee OE PR eS 4 2.8 
PEGBOARD TOR A ee is Re ae Pe FN EW I Fah ee 14 aie 
Seater eg et tert ye Se TEL Bu aia Sa Set ae Bs ae aa 27 18.6 
DERI te CR Se Basic, SS Bi ns er he rn, CD a Oe ue tt ee 11 Y pe 
(ee she aha OL DREN ee aaa agi. Ae Vo rs 52 eee OND i REN eda ese ETEE WEE TERY 2 1 0.7 
deta Mixed “Grama is Seo ss ts Ses eee 145 100.0 


“a 
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TABLE E-3.—Primary Car.ot Inspections, Crop Yrear 1957-58, py GRAIn anD Graprs—Continued 


Grade Carlots Percentage 

CORN 
1 Canada Western Yellow..... Re te a NN ae WE ae eat! 1 0.7 
PSMA AVeSLeEn eulOws soe cd eae en at ie A 13 9.8 
BTA BO RY eSCORIEAY CllOiy eo Tee eer eee ae Sa eo ae SO let 23 1753. 
PNAC ATV OBUCTIN 1 CLLIOWS 2 Sis o) ak Ste ee eG ee es oe ies 19 14.3 
5 Canada Western Yellow....:............... Hg is 2 Rigs oe RTE Wate 7 5.2 
T° Ny ba Bagel SRP A Agi ke RCRD Me) 6 ty sh a ME gel eS, EE OR NRG cer atl Roth SEES 2 125 
Sample...... ee i ae Te passe eA ee SE Ee oe EES bss COR dE etd 1 0.8 
EEE MO CERT Se oe ee gua eee Oe Mig eR rst Se re gs OL So 67 50.4 
RPornbieciWe oa a Se 133 100.0 


Pieauata Western: Yellows. f..c.s oo eee a ee ae 4 REE 
Panels WV CSTELNGLCHOW. toe! sea he ee ee Oe 5 1.1 
ee OmNuU A AV ster GLOW a. fees sce vs wie Pe ha pes ee te ae ee 1 0.3 
a atic Oster Oriental: oc os se re eae ee ele ee 216 58.4 
Se stor LO WN ok oe eae ee es ee See Se 22 5.9 
Banmipie Ganncs Western: Yellow: 05. «fore os OE ae Pe, ‘ 1 0.2 
PUIG ht a a ny en nine a ee eee yt Al) ed Neon at Se ae 122 33.0 
POUAL WiSEALE DORECE Sn Ras ee ee ee 370 100.0 
RAPESEED 
9 
MEAs vod Ct teal ir ages So ee oe Fos etc Spee ole a Sea heen 3,298 86.9 
Be ee eee ge Ne UR eh eee low ik ge ey a Be Me We) rats 148 3.5 
PAR ate ae tee Nita at eee ee As ene Oe UY Se Si eh ate 17 0.3 
CT Ty SOi tote bo sah ge ae Ba Wt Siar adm rere Ae Ra ee ROM OIC nie «5 ee cet oie 12 0.0 
Sn Si Ses aap, Ripe rapa PAIR hth pr GPE He a gr Ra ME A ht OI AT 305 8.4 
BEARER ee eid Mod, Soc cance RN RS UT vee EES Ee | cae 16 0. 
Ota RA POBOGU os Say ee ne ih be ol, ee a ae 3,796 100.0: 
SCREENINGS 
UE a ES rah SP ae reg Re RD ht ure Oc arty cae yea RRR ie TR a 8 1.9 
MMT MGM A ona os, SME Tes a Re ee aye ae waar Lorre te Oe B55 57.6 
Ce MARR tS eat chi SO 5 nao ys hai et, eh ha alae a OE og tat, in Geen De 124 27.9 
SET CRS egtlen eae a BR ites BO as 9 Pn Yt coe ik Menai CUE lle tay SORE OUR Nia 56 12.6 
LRA STOOP iwit'a ig Wh nels akc Peles: << SM RR eh, on 443 100.0 
Sunflower Seeds.......... RE ae rae gia ae AAT cd, 2 COE GRR Go ME A Pyne Senn 9 a 
(EEA or TEES Sole a feet aly a MARCO ey nis An ENaC Cae Erin ks on SRE MRRP nat Soe hua ob i2 —— 
1 EES BIA Ee SE ay CN A yl ae A SOE Nay nT at oo ON ee 251 — 
MrveR TERR PNG h ise Pe Nica ON ran aos dis a GE haus ae SEMA Sin et a atte ce eae 59 —- 
BaRPIPAI Chae coed hee rer daiehn,! i eset a ple Sa Ae a Pia ate a gations CER 3 a 
heard LCA kee Gay Be sk Se Meee ta ea ee cates Cares 297,137 — 
*Less than 0.05% / 
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TABLE E-4.—Car.orts or Toes, Damp AND STRAIGHT GRAIN INSPECTED AT PRIMARY INSPECTION PoINTs, 
Crop YEAR 1957-58 


~\ 


Tough 
Grain Tough Damp and Straight Total 

Damp 
WY MORAG al Gs Sect, . CY es 5,020 184 5, 204 194, 826 _ 200,030 
RIBOSE Ry i oie Sas SEEN Ge Wk eae 237 1 238 21,466 21, 704 
SELON Re he On ag on oes yaad 2,239 49 2,288 53, 607 - §5,895 
EUV Oeics RE ee Pas 114 1 115 3,540 3,655 
Sah sOsite ages a Ste tC a Ree ea 94 2 96 10,483 10,579 
MRE er eet aes. ee ee a ee 318 We 335 4,939 5,274 
PIM PAINS 5 ns ene ee 3 8,022 254 8,276 288, 861 297,137 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


% % % % % 

Wihcotina ae ok ae ee 2.5 0.1 2.6 97.4 100.0 
Cater ee en i * 1.1 98.9 100.0 
ee See aye ae ial eee: 4.0 0.1 4.1 95.9 100.0 
Fig GA RAS eel acre ie oe 54 * 3.1 2 9G G 100.0 
Flaca Se es he Ag 0.9 ** 0.9 99.1 100.0 
CVE era ara eS ee tS BR ne te 6.0 0.4 6.4 93.6 100.0 
All Grains x. 238° ae. Dad 0.1 2:8 97.2 100.0 


*Less than 0.05%. 


TABLE E-5.—Numser or Two Pounp Samptiss ‘‘Sussect TO GRADE AND DocKaGr’”’ INSPECTED CROP 
YeEAR 1957-58 CoMPARED WITH THE Crop YEAR 1956-57 


Point | 1957-58 1956-57 


Number of Samples 


WIEIINIGD Cet Sok ae ap ee Be Pag CN ae a ee ee 15, 036 23, 183 
OR AICEY hee Sa a Mee AL Ds Min eee Blame OM st), Shes ue Det 1,754 2,148 
SEEN VOU OUR SS he cate Rr nes cy Ot ee On a ae oer aly Goo 1,913 
LG ES Oi ate CR a Rae AO RE ODA ee Mi eC eee LIB aT as ho Bi a 386 228 
SAE REDG He ae et Aa Se ee a hang Res Ses nt ag a ae : 1,047 1, 184 
EOE TUA MC aeck Bite OEE he 5 2 ee Pe ie Lose FR hy ROO, Gg 550 1, 647 
NE CRINCIIG: Pa ribet Soe ES, wre SY os Seek CEE oes Pe ere oe aes 21 60 

POLES as isk. SARL os oe eee ee de ee nT, eS eel ez 20,427 30, 363 


‘TABLE E-6.—Cartots Re-INspecTED, Crop Yrar 1957-58 


: In- Re-in- Un- Grades Grades Dockage ~ Dockage 
Point spected spected changed Raised Lowered Raised Lowered 


Number of Carlots 


Winnipeg .5 es 168, 613 8,917 3,691 2,398 108 197 2,523 
Calgary. toh 57, 542 5,310 2,051 15722 83 266 1,188 
Edmonton......... 46, 080 6,538 2,428 1,395 71 296 2,348 
Saskatoon......... 8,071 15% 132 25 —_ — — 
Moose Jaw......... 3,897 228 202 an 4 — — 
Medicine Hat...... 1,958 86 42 27 17 —- — 
Lethbridge........ 385 396 395 1 — — —_ 
Vancouver......... 649 23 15 8 — —_— — 
Chorehill: > os... .° 9,942 — _ —_ — a — 


Totals..... 297, 137 21, 655 8,956 5,598 283 759 6,059 
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TABLE E-6—Cartors Rz-tnspscrep, Crop Year 1957-58—Concluded 
88S ESS oe 


; < In- Re-in- Un- Grades Grades Dockage Dockage 
Poimt spected spected changed Raised Lowered Raised Lowered 


Percentage of Re-inspections 


be % % % % % % % 
Winnipeg: SB we 100 41.4 26.9 $22 elie 28-3 
ME oc. apis O88 585 —_— 100 38.6 32.4 1.6 5.0 22.4 
Le eee —_ 100 oiet 21.4 i=, 4.5 35.9 
Saskatoon...-2...-2.522-62.--. ta 100 84.1 15.9 = x ee 
OE RAD les os a a 100 88.6 9.6 1.8 — _ 
Medteme Hat....2.2...2.-..2.. — 100 48.8 31.4 19.8 — — 
Sertirnides. os es. — 100 99.7 0.3 — — — 
i ee an ae — . 100 65.2 34.8 oo — — 
| are eee — 100 — — — — — 

1 eee eer ae — 100 41.4 25.8 is Sad 28.0 

meting Pete ae ee Oe ee a 
Percentage of Total Inspections 
% % % % % % Yi 

Winnipeg. . Ee re oe, 100 5.3 Za, 1.4 0.1 0.1 nS 
eg 2 ee oy oe ee” eae _ 100 9.3 3.6 3.0 0.1 0.5 24 
ee epee ae de 100 14.2 feo 3:0 0.2 0.6 1 
ea ae ae 100 1.9 1.6 0.3 — — 
|S ae ee es 100 5.9 2 0.6 0.1 — — 
Wedteme Hat......-..--2...... 100 4,4 ye | 1.4 0.9 — a 
Lethbridge... ..-..52.2..--2.. 100 2.9 2.6 0.3 — —_ — 
Vameouver......-....-. ee as 100 3.5 aah = — — 
Lameehel 42.43.22 100 — —_ — — — — 

CS al. aaa 100 RE: 3.0 1.9 0.1 0.3 2.0 
a a ae gs ee a ee 


TABLE E-~7.—Scummary or Cartot Inspections APPEALED, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


a ee eS ae 
————————ooooooeqeoa“$ge—0—0—S—S OSS 


Winnipeg Edmonton Calgary Total 
Item ee eS 
Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars Percent 
Left as graded.............-. 501 94.9 455 85.7 643 90.3 1,599 90.3 
Grades Raised... 2.-........-. 26 4.9 — As — 3320 59 -8.3 158 8.9 
Grades Lowered............. 1 0.2 3 0.6 10 1.4 14 0.8. 
Pe = 24 Ge 528 100. 0 531 100.0 712 100.0 Esazl 100.0 
Sn ek OI I a Ee TI A aE LT Dc oped Oe ot OI AI Sk 5 
Bg NE Se Nie og a ring SE eA a A a ey Pern OPI ey A 297,137 100.00 
Total Appeals........... ead oe Sao eee A ees See oea cee oa lg h eee Te eee ee 1,771 0.59 
A MRIIEE 86 foo Oe eS aa oa er ee ee 172 .05 


a a ag a ee es ae a ee 
TABLE E-8.—Vesset Surements Insrecrep, Crop Year 1957-58 
nn ee eee, 
Fort William . 


Grain and Vancouver Victoria Prince Churchill Total 
Port Arthur Rupert 

bu. bu. bu. bu. , bu. bu. 
ae pee ae 177,063,935 129,887,849 2,170,410 — 18,290,685 327,412,879 
ON So eee see 52, 184,398 2, 256, 692 — — 57, tau 54,497,840 
| Se eae ee 74, 464, 388 19. 702, 692 — 10, 562, 860 — 104, 729,940 
eS a eee 4,602,519 1,358,838 — — = 5,961, 357 
i eee 8,160,125 5, 294,015 708,811 — _ 14, 162,951 
Bauckwheat...........-... 91,730 — — — — 1,730 
*Sample Grain........ eee 293, 627 — — — — 293 , 627 
*Bereenings..............- 3,167,895 140, 582 = _ 137,000 3,445,477 
*Canada Rapeseed....... oo 4,381, 254 913,472 — — 5, 294,726 
*Mustard Seed........... — 705,859 — — — 705, 859 

*U-S.A. iceepeag Seed... — == — — — 
Gra. : 23, 874 — — — — 23, 874 
**Safflower { Seed_. 4 — 111,733 — “= — 111,733 
NK 502 ost 320,052,491 163,839,514 3,792,693 10,562,860 18,484,435 516,731,993 


*In bushels of 50 pounds. **In bushels of 45 pounds. 
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TABLE E-9.—Cartot SHIPMENTS EX TERMINAL Exvevators INSPECTED, Crop YEAR 1957-58 
Fort William 
and 
Grain Winnipeg Port Arthur Calgary Edmonton Moose Jaw 
Number of Carlots 
WICOT, car ote cat lew ey 693 1,021 526 261 673 
MME ee. cat otonig whe we ee 361 2,261 22 i py 154 
SEONG ereienty se isc ok aa Dates 308 1,136 990 44 16 
Win eeeed HS vce ho nee 25 1,111 es; 35 15 
TUG ite esse Loe eae 4 77 10 1 1 
Mixed. Gra. 3. a ee 91 o= 3 1 5 
HORT aes Foes de eee Sid eS 1 — — = a 
Buckwheat .....33 0562508 faa. 1 29 =< = r— 
CRS kn 6 CEE FRR nares 60 —_ cra = = 
Ramcsteds 4) shoes Pea 88 27 137 522 —_ 
Screenings 25 es oo tie ves 351 3,790 203 8 77 
Sample Grain. v.se<.s esc es —_ 61 — = a 
Obes spe chicos ete 1, 983 9,513 1,894 1,064 941 
Vancouver, 
Medicine Victoria and. 
Grain Saskatoon Lethbridge Hat Prince Rupert Churchill 
WHRCAL lea eee & ries east Uae 774 70 it By 4 598 _ 
Vai S Pr aos na sare | asec hs 95 zt 3 292 —_ 
PRICY Boor she a ees pe 8 1 — 154 = 
i aeseeG Ano. ae a nea ee —_ _ 92 1 — 
Veet ee cee eee es 48 — — ge —_ 
Mixed (Grain 2s oo sk aes ees — —_ — _— = 
MOORE tee GET si ok RE — — —_ — — 
PUCK WHCAL ahs se ow kd —_ — —_ —_ ee 
OOS ee aa era a GEN eid. mores —_ —_ es ea 
PRaBCSCGR Sur a. sek 912 oo — — == 
Miistare: PeCd se ae es — — — = = 
SCROCHINTGS=~ :a55.. Sec weak 672 5 1 1, 789 48 
Safflower Seed.............. — —_ = 1 as 
ELOURES 2595 48 yarns 2,509 80 98 2,837 48 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TABLE E-10.—Cartot Inspections EasteERN GRAIN, Crop YEAR 1957-58, By GRAINS AND POINTS 


Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 

Grain Carlots 
WV tieith street oh oie, ere Se a a ae 107 454 2,302 2,863 
ORES SORE ba tA Ut Bic oN. cic hte wh ok Ieeiors motte - 10 19 29 
BER ne rm eee peey ik ea, poke ehh te, ae eee 1 4 204 209 
VOR SNR MEN ON Tt, su meee a ea Ce” 2 oleae ee a 43 43 
PeOC CORE ck ce cei, bee ee cule Ba ee — — sea fe 7 
Ree OeBP errors tee eee eGo ae ty toy Miva ets Utne ce ee — 6 1,981 1, 987 
cerita tS ns ern ooh, Sag NB Cate ae tnaee oy — 211 211 
PSC ePISeLE in ck egestas Nis some tag at am ee ace 3 oi2 1, 563 1,838 
aP OLED GA Senko cee «wt cee ecko setey cae 111 746 6, 330 7,187 
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TABLE E-11.—Cartor Inspections Eastern Grain, Crop Yxar 1957-58, By GRAINS, 
GRADES AND Pornts u 


Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Grade oo Senenaceeee 4 = Gate a bain SaLMaest Ness Cs Rare eS 
Carlots 
WHEAT 
1 Canada Eastern White Winter,...>............2.. — 23 410 433 
2 Canada Eastern White Winter.................... 107 291 936 1,334 
3 Canada Eastern. White Winter:..<.:.2..05.. 20.05. — 26 119 145 
4 Canada Eastern White Winter.................... — 1 3 4 
5 Canada Eastern White Winter...... SSeS oes Sige ee — — 1 1 
1 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter....... genes Facet: — — 59 59- 
2 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter..................-- — 1 73 74 
3 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter....:.:.......:..... a — Grace 
NIT Ta reese Se a LSE Rn PETE Ce Cee ie — 89 595 684 
CUE rea eo a es tial ecm Were. a ae eee — 4 12 16 
TIMER ORu eo ae A) ah ae Ns OT RRS — ee 70 83 
DOA oa Got ig! ee Ne i dela ieee a ty eps 4 — iG = 1 
SEAR UE Bree es eter ts renee ee in Wak pear gy Sted — 5 14 19 
GHOSTING? 6 oe ieee ye, er ae es oa — — 7 7 
ALOURDS, WV NGSb Pre toe ee a 107 454 2,302 2,863 © 
OATS 
ATARI AOA AUR OO TH ee cs ae oD RO See aN — — 9 9 
ana Was LCL oa... pea ene ee) ye — — 2 2 
BAC ama a MSUCTR tate oa a are eee os — _ 4 4 
PA RII er at a rae ha 8 gees eat Sel eet De ek _ 10 — 10 
AGO) ed Re og a ae Rn a a ae aan rs reel aes et — —_ 2 2 
Pee Sh ela ei pie. Sat eee as a Fn Bee — —_— 4 2 
Thins. Oates as Soc hinys oe Seis. Re — 10 19 29 
BARLEY . 
Sanna MAStern SIXHAOWic. cheek en A os eR — 2 116 118 
BAO Be Aer ASCOT fol S cs a Ce a ee 1 — 54 55 
ey ADEM CE TUBSLCEN | 25 Reco ois als CE aS eet — 1 4 5 
IO ee eee See are men, wie ee — ca 25 PAS 
SRO NRA ee a. eee tan kT Ter eee ute LN ides NL Ys — — 1 1 
ATCC Sikh So eects on Ge PON at Nae ae Pen eae ena a) — — 2 2 
Sample...... Dieter Ur ia pains OE USE RS oo a ne aoa — — 2 2 
COndSRMIEE |. ste Oe ee err ee AER ere ms — 1 _ i} 
Lepage sar ley Sor. aie Seen leas 8 1 4 204 209 
RYE 
eo Rea CUET IES. ee ence ee die Pots aes — a 10 10 
pAsemaca astern. 0 us Ol. es Se HR _- — 11 11 
PAM AURRLOEN te CL i Ae cee Sed ie eae) — _ 1 1 
PERS eA ot Rees ea ee Se oa he te ee — — 18 18 
Rae e tes CO ti aes Pea ee eg a so ce oe — — 1 1 
TEAMS tas SOs ya es le te ee a Lame Le Ds — — 1 1 
PAE Rees a Steg PES Ok BE See — — 1 1 
ist tec Ma We ees cae OOM oo Pee oes — —- 43 43 
ete Pes Ps eg BUCKWHEAT 
Pcie Cee Sg rs, Fc ee dn hE EE Cone Se — — z 7 
OLAS Sik Wei tir ts te eek ems — — rf 7 
CORN 
Extra Dry 1 Canada Eastern Yellow............... — 1 out 328 
POwnadn wastenns ) chow sss o> sk. fi ees ee = — 491 491 
Extra Dry 2 Canada Eastern Yellow..>............ — — 121 121 
B4ivanade Pastern. Y elow 2s 2isc i vc a oe == — 242 242 
Extra Dry 3 Canada Eastern Yellow............... — 2 20 22 
BCannta.mastern 2 Glows >. aces ab ev ee ee es — — 67 67 
Extra Dry 4 Canada Eastern Yellow.............>-. — 2 5 7 
(icgusiia toastern. Yellow... i. oa ere os a — 7 7 
Extra Dry 5-Canada Basten) ihe) jac kale ek _ _ 4 4 
Y Goins Taster Y allow co oc, hole os weed ebenn — 1 2 3 
RRM S898 1S 3 AN EL Peis o SSR. ne ed oP ed & — — 204 204 
PST Be gts Cag PR Ra ae (SNELL Be a cae — — 202 202 
LET eee) apganenty: aobtees Leet Sie ip ited Oa Re A OR RARE See Ae —— — 180 180 
i Ces ed Oe ret, ng Re ere Pee ee ke — — 106 106 
PRMOLITCe © ok ae ie ee hh nek ae iin ee Se les —- — 1 1 
oT Te RT aes Bp ie et SA She ae Ee Rien — — 2 2 
Cie RS Oh eh Si Beate ele ate tie ee ae —- 6 1,981 1,987 
\ 
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TABLE E-11.—Carutor Insrections EASTERN GRAIN, Crop YEAR 1957-58, By GRAINS, 
GRADES AND Points—Concluded 


Grade Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 


BEANS 
5 hey SE cake We el thee (Ch Fs ve 21 eps nc Sng a ng ea eR — —— 55 55 
2 Canada Bastern Pea. oo 0500. ee 8 See ils ai aan — a 96 96 
DOG As ASCOPUSE CAs tbe ak eC es eb Bake — a 39 39 
BDRM TL Se es  Fee ES Shan EN 3 8 pane ee eR —- a 21 21 
(LObAIS IORHS cs ck oo ee ha a — — 211 211 
SOYBEANS 

Pete ACA CTI Ws oie Soe Pa ae ea AE OS — 127 835 962 
PCa natia OuOW soe aw ae hc See 3 105 258 366 

Greer et VIC HONV eri oy Ss ky fos Vas oe ee ae — 11 e 
Oy h ig PLAS ae Pe Rn eS ey CaaS, SNe a Ra 7 ea — 25 237 262 
BA hs a aa Sani eam a ee? Me Ra Caer emia 5 a ie a) oe — 4 86 90 
DA GIS NR ee ea ic An EE RO el ee — — Dig 21 
PISUNIBNES rat ie ea i ot ie et Pe oe ea RS Gee -- ~- 1 1 
Totals, Soybeans............. 3 272 1,563 1,838 


Totals, All Grains......-2).00.0 5 oe ae 746 6,330 7,187 


TABLE E-12.—Carao Inspections EASTERN GRAIN, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


' St. John 
Grain and Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Halifax ‘ j 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
VISA Lori Vee ee SS Rus ay Sa eee 18, 643 747, 330 259,226 1,572,985 2,598,184 
CAE ES ee pr a ee a eee — -— — 1,291,753 1,29 7537 
POVDCANS tse ee oes ea! ase Suet ta, Reale 28, 560 56, 000 346,848 2,504,221 2,935,629 
BE OGES Sia ics Cathe NLS tee 47, 203 803,330 606,074 5,368,959 6,825,566 
TABLE E-12A.—Careo Inspections, WresTeERN GRAIN, Crop YEAR 1957-58 
St. John : 
Grain and Montreal Toronto Chatham - Total 
3 Halifax 
bu. bu bu. bu. 
Buckwheaty 3s he oo Sat 26,981 — oa — 26,981 
PASSEACU See oa re. werd ee 2,162,507 491, 047 -— —- 2,653, 554 
go Dae fe A AS ee ; 1,000 -—— —- — ie 
PPGEAL Ys cheer. eet e e 2,190,488 491, 047 — — 2,681,535 


-TABLE E-13.—Insprctions, EasteRN GRAIN IN Bins oR WAREHOUSES, Crop YEAR 1957-58 » 


Grain Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
bu. bu. bu. ‘bu. 
Wheater $aes 4 ei ek at hong OAT POS 3, 000 — -— 3,000 
het hae oh meri aan c,h Wer Sigs pe re eta 739,051 a 1,200 740, 251 
TRG Fe ere Re dn Ne ae hc eee Aen es — — 200 _ 200 
Buck WER) Asan ea oie ek Ste ES _ — 1,800 1,800. 
Ott Dies hy Meet knee AP 4 der ter eee ON te sua? wd Rano are oA a _- — 292 292 
PApa iis ae ct ee See ee ce oe Rg as tee — —*. 126,178 126,178. 
TOVAISE. c. SR DGS URAY gp ORS SL cee 742,051 — 


129, 670 871,721 
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TABLE E-14.—Inwarp ND Export CaRGorS SAMPLED AND GRADE CHECKED, 
Crop YEAR 1957-58 


$10000060@—00@—@0—_0O“S9M9$9M9090909090.»8©. oo 


2 Three Halifax and : 
Montreal Sorel Rivers Quebec St. John Total 

Se ee 
EASTERN GRAIN bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

ARWAT Ce i ait _ 4,065, 642 — : eae — — 4,065, 642 

PADOT Es ie sos 4,016, 712 —— HS 5 see 394,412 4,411,124 
WESTERN GRAIN 

Tnwardsy oie 70, 720,915 114, 526 — — — 70,835,441 

EEXPOTtr ew met, 76, 695, 318 15, 702, 309 12, 916, 280 11,272,903 28,452,210 145,039,020 
U.S. Grain 

wall 4) 93.05 6,521,105 — — — — 6,521,105 

PXnOgheet fe 5, 878, 753. oe tS — — — 5,878, 753 
a ee ee 

Ouse re 167,898, 445 15,816, 835 12,916, 280 11,272,903 28,846,622. 236,751,085 


TABLE E-15.—Gratn Sampiep But not Insprectep, Crop Year 1957-58 
————————— 


Sorel, 
Toronto Three Halifax 
Montreal and Rivers and Total 
Chatham and Quebec St. John 
EASTERN GRAIN 
(JATIOt ae ee tte ee ep aee 12 : on — — 44. 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... 300, 083 89, 667 — — » 389,750 
Outward Cargoes (bu.)........ 363,498 = aoe = 363, 498 
STG OUS (OD si ooo ke ee 116, 447 11,000 — — 127,447 
WESTERN GRAIN 
RETIRE Feo ees a ee 11 17 — — 28 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).........: 129, 665 — 97,301 — 226, 966 
Outward Cargoes (bu.)........ 4,937,063 — 2,464, 508 791, 146 8,192,717 
Pe Obe Chu.) ost Bes Sek 565, 682 _ £08 2,955 570, 595 
U.S.A. Grain 
LE TNTL IS Ne 2 pease elmer a ee ae ea eae 88 — — — 88 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... 1, 275,304 — —_ — 1,275,304 
Outward Cargoes (bu:)........ 124, 860 — — — 124, 860 
Bde (bu:.. ales 115, 029 = <3 ~ 115, 029 
Totals—Cars.......0.05 20... : 111 49 — — 160 
= DUsnels oc... ees « 7,927,631 100, 667 2,563,767 794,101 11,386, 166 
APPENDIX F 


GRAIN WEIGHING BRANCH 
J. J. MANSON, Chief Grain Weighman 


Under the provisions of Sections 33 and 124 of the Canada Grain Act, 
all grain received into or shipped from licensed terminal elevators is weighed 
under the supervision of the Board’s weighing staffs. Weighing services are 
also provided at licensed mill elevators. 

During the Crop Year 1957-58 weighing services were provided at forty- 
five semi-public and private terminal elevators and when required, at twenty- 
nine mill elevators in the Western Division. 

All scales and the equipment for transferring grain to scales on receipt and 
from scales for shipment in all licensed terminal elevators and serviced mill 
elevators were regularly inspected during the crop year under provision of 
Section 92 of the Act. 

In accordance with the special arrangement with the Standards Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce, all scales in licensed terminal and 
eastern elevators were inspected, verified and stamped by the Board’s Scale 
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Inspector acting as an inspector under the Weights and Measures Act. A 
semi-annual inspection was also made of all scales at terminal elevators to 
ascertain if scales were maintaining their accuracy. Special inspections were 
made when any doubt arose as to the accuracy of any particular scale. 

Attention has been given to alterations in elevators and dust control 
installations to ensure that such changes and installations do not affect the 
accuracy of the weighing of grain received at or shipped from these elevators. 

During the crop year under review, 299,976 car lots of grain were weighed 
on receipt at terminal and mill elevators in the Western Division and of these 
car lots, 52,785 or 17.6% were reported leaking and 5,787 or 1.9% were without 
seals or had defective seals. There was also a total of 21,806 cars weighed 
out of terminals. 

This Branch maintained a close checking of reported outturns at eastern 
elevators of cargoes loaded at Lakehead terminals, and investigations were 
made in cases of reported excessive shortages with a view to assessing the 
liability in cases where such could be established. ~ _ . 

Under provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada Grain Act, weigh- 
overs were conducted at twenty-four terminal elevators and twenty-one 
eastern elevators. Results of weighovers were submitted to the Board for 
comparison with outstanding warehouse receipts and preparation of official 
statements. The Board found it necesssary to defer several terminal and 
eastern elevator audits due to heavy grain stocks in store. 

The following tables summarize the grain weighed and other information 
relating to the work of this Branch. 
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TABLE F-2.Numper or Cars LEAKING AND CARS wiTH MISSING SEALS AT THE LAKEHEAD, AT OTHER 
Pornts AND AT WINNIPEG YARDS, BY RAILWAYS, FOR THE Crop YEAR 1957-58 — 
SS ————————— 


Destination Cars Leaking Missing Seals 
C.N.R. CaP R. C.N.R. CBR. 
Lakehead Elevators and Yards................5. 18, 210 17,797 1,638 1,903 
ASEHOT aCORUCS ta «oho le en ls Ve de Ee oe 7,365 9,413 1,242 1,004 
POURS Oe a asls Pea cL OS OE ee EEO 25,575 27,210 2,880 2,907 
Tastes, DOU call WAYS -.. 5 ish Boas las oe eee 52,785 5, 787 
Wines Wieder os kh ee 913 1,045 476 530 


TABLE F-3.—NvuMBER or CARS WEIGHED AT ALL POINTS AND PERCENTAGE OF SUCH-CARS FOUND LEAKING 
OR witH Derective Seats, Crore YEARS 1956-57 anD 1957-58 


Number Percentage of Total 


1957-58 1956-57 1957-58 1956-57 
Cars Weighed sin, 704th ate seo Coe ae pe OOD 305, 276 100.0 100.0 
darward ars ea king = oo ICS sk, cae pe een ae 52,785 56, 141 17.6 18.3 
Inward Cars with Missing or Defective Seals..... 5,787 7,877 1.9 28 
are Weigned Outs Miu eea renee Bo Reson tae 21,806 30,171 a —— 


TABLE F-4.—AVERAGE ReEpoRTED OuTTURN SHORTAGES ON VESSEL SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN FROM ForRT 
WriuiAM—-Port ARTHUR TO CANADIAN AND UnirTep States Ports DURING THE 1957-58 Crop YEAR 


Bushels Shortage in Pounds 
Grain Shipped per 1,000 Bushels 
1957-58 1956-57 
CANADIAN PORTS 
UNIS G Re ci. accra OE cask Liew cet Ma ee 150, 530, 192 31.43 31.1 
PRUNE WWaOO bee. <b OS Eee bli Ver BERS ws 19, 206, 684 28.28 15.4 
ae a oe Sd ie A es BE 36, 588, 738 22.97 IT 
RoR gerne Cee See pe oe ane fees cee 53, 129, 406 24.11 28.7 
Oe Shag ST SSG callie gD Oa eRe ira BS PERS Ro 1,570, 602 13.55 46.9 — 
TARMSEOG oe ASE A Se cf he sk Cee ee Eke 8,160, 126 26.59 21.3 
tele WeIGHG Geos ete oe. Nas eB oe raet cto 91,730 30.26 ga 
SN IKGe ALAIN. CATE TOS: is. er ok DR Gy Se eae See wk 1,193,710 1.47 lbs. .4 lbs. per 
per 1,000 lbs. 1,000 Ibs. 
PaimplcryPalie MLS, i 0% Sac en eet ose 18, 183, 890 55 lbs: .8 lbs. 
per 1,000 lbs. per 1,000 Ibs. 
PCT OCU (MUL AMS a5. fs snide wow hiesoivie # alas chy he ip 43,560 1.39 lbs. 1.1 lbs. 
: per ton per ton 


UNITED STATES PORTS 


VINO a Uae Mia alates ees tans sie coum ca ccauee Murs oan owe 6, 528, 538 82.47 63.7 
PAST IRTEIG VN DAO bets cole ies. (roe he Lew PR 44,097 55.91 —_ 
CEE p BUSS” (MAGE Rap, Uae imemen. AIREER ET 0 Cae Sal 15, 146, 309 50.11 Doul 
PATIOS hosts heb ten ses SOS R eas PRTC ROIE Te 21,441,792 39.83 43.6 
EEG Seas WE aoe ip Stein hers olotay Pago aes 8,201,175 48.21 36.1 
BAGS EOGR Sok tet Sella w bigs ct kIb-a pa Soe — ~ 124.0 
PSI CK RIOT ote eo os Bak ate PE ws preacher eee eee — a 111.2 
Petcenimes- 4h LONG) thank ve Ge ean 35, 637 — — 
TOTAL CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES PORTS $ 
Ne ere Sete en hn ee ae Oe een ra 157, 058, 730 ganoo 3228 
TPMT AICO yah nk oe ber alin « SEE 19, 250, 781 28.35 15.4 
MRE Eek Speer te ee RE gs. S sk Tres RAS ARR EE 51,735, 047 30.92 28.2 
area tie AR SS ss ne ewe wks ee ES 74,571, 198 28.63 33.1. 
PER Se eae aie tn. Ses FU ee wa eee 4,771,777 37.96 39.0 
UTE Na TOD 3 De og PU IRN” Say Oe mE aeleage Mg TR BSS 8,160, 162 26.59 21.6 
BCE WSL sh en Se ce ae woe eee in 91,730 30.26 64.7 
Mixed ‘Girain {an td. ).o se Ss on oe oe poe ets ea 1,193,710 1.47 lbs. .4 1bs. 
per 1,000 lbs. per 1,000 Ibs. 
Sample Gram. (tt dba2) Sock ca ee Sener 18, 183,890 ; ee. <6 .8 lbs. 
: F per 1,000 lbs. per 1,000 Ibs. 
Sereenings (in tons). 2 ois Vee 7, a. ee cee 79,197 .77 lbs. .5 Ibs. 


‘per ton per ton 


—— 
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APPENDIX G 


STATISTICS BRANCH 
EK. E. BAxter, Chief Statistician 


The Statistics Branch receives reports from all elevators licensed under 
the Canada Grain Act and from these returns compiles and publishes basic — 
statistics relating to the storage and handling of grain within the Canadian 
elevator system. It prepares audit statements of the operations of all terminal 
and eastern elevators, verifies the insurance carried on grain stocks, supplies 
for review by the Board a detailed analysis of country and terminal grain 
handlings and co-operates with other Board offices in the maintenance of 
detailed records of principal operations. 


There were no major changes in the general statistical bulletins released 
by this office during 1957-58. The distribution of these publications continued 
to expand and the facilities of the local plant of the Queen’s Printer were 
utilized to improve the service and reduce the costs of these operations. The 
demand for special statistics from the Grain Trade, and government and other 
offices registered a further increase as indicated of the wider adaption of these 
statistics to operational analyses. 


Continued close co-operation with other offices of the Board made possible 
further integration of records through this Branch’s machine accounting unit 
and thereby facilitated the preparation of special reports for Board review. 
Parallel steps were taken towards the integration of records and reports in 
electonic machine card accounting form with those grain companies and 
organizations using these media. 


The records and facilities of the office were made available to the Box 
Car Distribution Inquiry. The tabulating and research sections of the Branch 
prepared a wide range of detailed statements of country and terminal elevator 
capacities, stocks, handlings and inter-related ratios for this investigation. 
The office also supplied historical records of their own operations for certain 
_ individual companies and groups for use in their submissions to the Inquiry. 


The grain audit statements prepared in connection with elevator stock 
- weighups during the year carried out by the Weighing and Inspection Branches 
of the Board under authority of Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada Grain Act 
are summarized in the tables G12-14 inclusive of this appendix. Additional . 
statistics and analyses relating to the operations of these elevators were pre- 
pared for the information of the Board in their examination of these audits. 


The responsibility of the Branch under Section 21 of the Act was met by 
the maintenance within the office of grain price records for the principal 
grain markets and the preparation therefrom of regular statements of price 
statistics. 


In compliance with Section 102 of the Canadian Grain Act the office con- 
tinued to examine and check grain insurance policies and reports filed by 
elevator licensees and thereby ensured adequate protection to owners of stored 
grain. 

Vessel charter confirmations submitted by shippers with respect to all 
lake grain cargoes shipped from Fort William-Port Arthur during the 1958 
season of navigation were examined by this office in accordance with our 
responsibilities under the Inland Water Freight Rates Act. These reports 
covered the 1,123 vessels that carried 322 million bushels of the five principal 
grains during the 1958 season which opened on April 18 and closed December 
13. Rates on these cargoes opened and continued for the season at the maxi- 
mum level of charges allowable under this Act. 
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The operations of the 5,348 country elevators licensed for the 1957-58 
season were reported in annual returns filed by the companies. These reports 
were examined and tabulated for statistical records and special analyses. A 
further 1,867 reports were received on a continuing basis from the operating 
companies covering those country elevator weighups completed over the crop 
season. Special reports and tabulations were made from these statements for 
the use of the Board and the Assistant Commissioners in their review of the 
individual agent’s operations. 

The principal general grain statistics for the 1957-58 crop year and the 
1958 season of navigation are summarized in the tables which follow. More 
complete details of Canada’s grain trade are published in the Branch’s export 
release—Canadian Grain Exports 1957-58, the various regular and periodical 
bulletins of the Branch, and in the “Grain Trade of Canada” released jointly 
by this office and the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE G-1.—Suprrity AND DISPOSITION OF he AS GRAIN, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


ood Wheat Oats Barley : Rye Flaxseed 
bu. bu. bu. uy bu. 
Supply 
Carry-over July 31st, 195722 729,545,846 ~226,215,327 142,778,542 14,159,691 7,580,565 
Production in 1957.64.05 655. fo 370,508,000 380,599,000 215,993,000 8,539,000 19,179,000 
LOtAROUDDLY «Fate Sees ie eos 1,100,053,846 606,814,327 358,771,542 22,698,691 26,759,565 3 
DISPOSITION 
Exported Overseas. . OE 308, 427, 344 4,313, 944 53,662,300 2,293,618 13,850,129 
Exported to the U. i ee Pe 6,176, 086 21,580,991 21,457,508 3,151,985 — 
Consumed in Canada............ 173,006,675 426,003,758 165,486,444 7,191,135 7,257,420 
Total Disposition.......... 488,600,105 451,898,693 240,606,252 12,636,738 21,107,549 


a —  — — 


CarRyY-OVER (July 31st, 1958) 


On Farms (estimated)........... 203,900,000 108,000,000 57,500,000 6,030,000 930, 000 
In Country, Private Terminal and 
Milb Bilevatore ccs ole ed eee 244,129,561 32,912,414 37,568,007 1,762,496 1,044,571 


In Semi-Public Terminal Elevators 71,454, 564 5,596, 595 16,000;285 1,395,120 2,735,134 
In Store at and Afloat to Eastern 


TU OMOLOUS 24 os 4 So we le 68, 739, 805 4,995,855 5, 534, 532 294,039 497, 363 
In Eastern Flour Mills........... 2, 567, 859 177,324 15, 251 — — 
In Transit by Rail—Eastern and 

Western Divisions............. 20, 661, 862 3,233,446 1,018, 221 515, 816 444,948 
In Store and in Transit to the 

PERSO Roba bes ake a oo aors ola Rites —_ _— 528, 994 64,482 — 


Total in Store July 31st, 1958 611,453,741 154,915,634 118,165,290 10,061,953 5,652,016 


a ha a $ $44 Fal Ns E Teg a = 


aw 


A 


= 
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TABLE G-2.—Propuction AND PRopUCERS’ MARKETINGS IN. WESTERN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed — 


bu bu bu. bu bu 
PropvwuctTion (DBS estimate) : 
Whanetionanlts o$s6 Bo Sia os Be ee 45,000, 000 58, 000, 000 33,000,000 1,200,000 3,500,000 
DHRRNLeCHe WHIT oo. a ees. ves 211, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 80,000,000 3,200,000 10,500,000 
Alberta and British Columbia..... 94,031,000 100,616,000 98,056,000 1,951,000 5,016,000 
POE RLS oi, ot soe bes OO 350,031,000 288,616,000 211,056,000 6,351,000 19,016,000 
PRODUCERS’ MARKETINGS 
(a) At Country Elevators 
PRTC aie cS didlo wae oe ae ee 41, 396, 282 19, 226, 216 19,565, 652 986,314 2,818,311 
Saskatchewan............. a 243, 952, 159 23,823,076 51,408,248 4,063,017 8,310,557 
PATOL Sones eee ae En ok 88,827,346 ~ 14,310,546 45,499,201 2,252,826 3,653,093 
sCOrG Sacer i ke sk eee eh a's 374,175, 787 57,359,838 116,468,096 7,302,157 14,776,961 
(b) At Interior Semi-Public Ter- 
minals 
Nami Ese oo ee 23,333 27,801 17, 828 — — 
Saskatchewan... 2.0.0 Gel): — = = = _ 
PARE bac hs eh en eek ees 346, 824 275,041 66, 610 — 883 
TP OGOiGre te.) aoa Ee an 370, 157 302, 842 84, 438 — 883 
(c) At Interior Private and Mill 
' Hlevators 
WERE WG ie icsce ec Pee od eae Rs 220, 920 102,225 28, 687 6, 293 84, 534 
baskatehewan otc ook es ae 1,962,911 90, 229 105, 068 1,128 112, 443 
Brigertae ve eas. ee Re 1,392,483 406, 943 130, 603 : 79, 393 305, 269 
PORAISS ait. aoe a ee 3,576, 314 599, 397 264, 358 86, 814 502, 246 
(d) Loaded over Platforms 
Stee ME OIGO Sai? to acs Re Gis les ee 1, 747 5,520 813 — — 
Naskatehewan...s....e<csaces. 388, 113 2,083 7,455 — 11,025 
PRIDOEDRE o.oo kee ee hk es 29,991 2,176 40, 692 6,308 4,390 
RA eR See ee ae 69,851 9,779 48, 960 6, 308 15,415 
Total Producers’ Marketings 
Oe oe oo ad SR sigh 41, 642, 282 19, 361, 762 19, 612, 980 992,607 2,897,845 
PASIEATENC Wall oo ais sacs. eee a 245, 953, 183 23,915, 388 51,515,766 4,064,145 8,434,025 
PE RPMOT ey tte ee Ca es ats “cake cots 90, 596, 644 14, 994, 706 45,737,106 -2,338,527 — 3,963,635. 
MER s oe ORE Kee roa ee a4 378, 192, 109 58,271,856 116,865,852 7,395,279 15,295,505 
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TABLE’ G-3.— RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN AT TERMINAL 
_ Evevators, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


re a 
A SS SE TE a a ae Ee aS 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
3 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Fort William-Port Arthur— 
Receipig ete 325. Sa tet 176,412,251 54,971,441 79,296,717 5,241,024 10,097,681 
Shapimen oes. s bar Aud th to eho ae ee 178,206,775 56,769, 572 78,665,353 4,932,552 10,164,399 
Vancouver-New Westminster— 
Ave COUDBS Nera okt st ee ek haan 128,107,099 1,983,524 19,979,229 1,430,111 5,448,604 
SOITTHENED tS .7 ans be eS oN pe ee 128,209,957 3,164,151 19,971,030 1,358,870 5,224,300 
Victoria— 
BLSCCIDUS Ese tI ahs eae See ee 2,030, 741 791 2,940 — 702,400 
Summernteco <tr tox, Save tate. od 2,173,766 29, 087 2,500 aa 701, 740 
Prince Rupert— } 
PRECEIUS te Le. eee a —— 10, 357, 023 oe —— 
RIINONIS ays. Ve Poe worn ae rete — — 10, 562, 860 — —-. 
Churchill— BE 
PEGE TP iin oe | inn tow tks s ee VAT 17, 042,058 1,023 —— — —— 
Shipiienttece wa vk Oboe tics wake oe oe 18, 395, 046 56, £50 — —-- a 
Transcona— _ 
eCOMUS ares ci ees eS oes 3 527,304 45, 765 55, 549 4,120 2,000 
SLIDT STH? Vet k Soa a Seanad (Ac SOE rare 917,419 43,712 55,894 4,120 2,000 
Calgary— 
PROC OWN GG me tack Vilar bio bedly  tahece age § 376, 725 5, 528 2,115,414 aa 2,482- 
ols 0) 0012) | re DSA oan Cs Rg ea ee Far 906, 842 7,401 1,842,749 24,151 5,579 
Edmonton— 
RecetpiSan kT a ee ae 156, 239 275,041 76, 484 1,305 2,055 
PUR IRMICHS pe ces oa Rs Se oS tage Ae 439, 287 276,971 82, 459 1,305 3,039 
Lethbridge— 
PVOEORTIES eee fy Oe ae han Syne BR 352, 324 —— 2,492 — —— 
Biriamarin ts win t ook. ote cet aes ck = 136, 004. 8, 160 2,492 — re 17 
Moose Jaw— 
i RR o1e aa 01 how Saris, Aen eer Pe A ee 9,048 _ 244, 680 aa oe 1,430 
Shipments tect t Me cal GN Pee es 9,048 244, 680 —— —— 1,430 
Saskatoon— E 
Receipes ecw sks es 6 oe —— 116, 489 — —— 90,306 
BIIDMICN IRs ei oe ses os vo Sees k Yt seas 237,500 118, 783 —— — 90, 306 
POteLaeCOlp Usa aids yes kee 325,013,789 57,644,282 111,885,848 6,676,560 16,346, 958 


Total Shipments. .... 2...0003 6.5 329, 631,644 60,719,267 111,185,337 6,320,998 16,192,810 


pe 
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Taste G-4.—SHIPMENTS oF FOREIGN GRAIN FROM CANADIAN ELEVATORS INTO 
CANADIAN CONSUMER CHANNELS, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


% 
United States United States United States 

From Corn Soybeans ~ Rice 
bu. bu. bu. 

TUMSLETM ICY BLOTS ae ck. os oa Poo eae ees alle on 4,430,303 1,335,845 21,552 
orig Ursin C Ore: ATUNUL yor ei ok es ee es ee —— ood 
MICLEVECOE OL CL IINA IGS. oe as co be ae hn Bes Rae -a —— — 
Interior Private and Mill Elevators............... 990, 356 —_ — 
Paciie. Coast rievators, 22) ss yee ee — — — 


Taste G-5.—PRIMARY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT EASTERN ELEVATORS, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


Receipts Shipments 
bu. bu. | 
Canadian Grain— 
TRC a ee Pe eee Saag ON BL ae BR ee 173, 850, 365 177, 529, 028 
Ree Se, en tt Bee a ee eee end en es WP hea ane 37, 406, 722 37, 150, 660 
rare RRND OS cats: PCN eo CTE IR oregon ned 5, eee eae ae ay 9 aces Sarees, SOR NS 48,377,821 48 , 264, 225 
FOR TC ae eee ee boas Bees Ps MES ai cee ae 1,781, 833 1,888, 363 
Piaxsiea hhc SRS Bape ods et AS PEL Oe eS RE Pa Ae Aa ak 10, 637, 341 10, 727, 266 
OTe Ue ee ed tte, le teres enn pete Dou ealan gr Niet eae siete eas 2, 866, 669 3, 141, 252 
Oceana. PO, ol cane Ces eae Saat ope ae a eee 3,294,043 . 3,015, 457 
eee ee IE SOE eats ume el en CAA EL, ERI AG ed pee eS Vga 238, 952 342,765 
T PSY wis ate > 7h aii or Rs PIC SST 0k Soe eine ERS oe Na RM Ute ee uae areca geo! 299,172 299, 490 
Repsccad (ELSES ECA renin. Sapa co aay me tle, Le aa Gane Bema aae tiny Au eh ut = Oe 52, 999, 680 53,512,210 
AARC OCR TOIT (LDS ya aio see teas oe gaa ee NRT Re cin mea eS 4, 191, 950 1, 268, 530 
PED erCar ast LIDS een hei theists) clench Noah oh sg a 18, 500, 970 21,143,971 
United States Grain— : 
CES eee rive Sa dae eee ot a rit of eed enone SRr neers cme eaer eer 6, 923, 881 7,036, 281 
RO eta Rte ce re ees eta eee, ape Bari Gh La eg gle Re make ee Rens ate 5, 233, 116 5,494, 768 
pore a Cone (Gye te aR AUG Soy eye MA pe A EC A a Rr eRe aan 1, 337, 883 1,335, 845 
aE ATG eee BLN ae eth een nn Se RR ee cart Sogn et Seas SUGET oe Pisce nae mut! ceagat eaeeanNs 21,552 21,552 
Te eee soe is red tues ae wean Noes gr ale DN ie ore 14.173 14,773 
Taste G-6.—Suppity AND DisposiTION of CANADIAN GRAIN IN UNITED STATES 
Positions, Crop YEAR 1957-58 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye’ Flaxseed 
bu bu bu. bu bu. 
Suppiy 
In Store and in Transit U.S.A....... 78,752 104, 531 —— 18,000 a 
Receipts direct from Canada........... 7,653,152 21,476,460 21,633,294 3,198,467 —- 
Total Supply 3 eco. oes 7,731,904 21,580,991 21,633,294 3,216,467 — 
DIsposITION 
PUR DOLURU CY Mode ne < anos ees ate ohne 2 — —— —— bees raearee 
Returned to Canada. ... 6.50... eae 565, 818 a hme rane as 
Pged Jdomesticailyix, sf... FEDS ce: 7,166,086 21,580,991 21,457,508 3 151, 985 — 
Total Disposition:.aa-;.. snes: 7,731,904 21,580,991 21,457,508 3,151,985 —— 
In Store and in Transit, July 31, 1958....... -a oe 175, 786 64, 482 — 
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Grades 


WHEAT— 


1 Manitoba Northern....... Perea 
2 Manitoba Northern.............. 


3 Manitoba Northern.............. 


4 Manitoba Northern.............. 


BG Gace ae cathe Sew 
SO. W. Grarmetses «ocho Se. ie 


DUA bertas Wainer oir our 
SVAdberGaeV Interest ao a ee 


3.C.We Amber Durum en 2 
Extra-4 C.W. Amber Durum....... 
4C.W. Amber Durum............. 
i lier lun, 20... Fs ee Kee ee 


TPOLAISE sce Peo Ree ee 


Oats— 


BELA BOs We ean oe cee 
3 C.W 


Seer e reer ese eee eee essere sees ese 


seer eee we me ewe ee eee eros eres eees 


PRO CAG es cane Ma Lee, 


Soee eee eee eee eer eee ee eere ere ease 


TABLE C3 “O verse as EXportTs or CANADIAN GR 
) 195 


Via Via 
Via Canadian Via United 
Canadian St. Lawrence- Churchill States Total 
Pacific Atlantic Atlantic 
Ports Ports* Ports’ 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. : 
254,095 1-322: 57/6 9,333 — 1,586, 004 
30,877,717 36, 926,410 10, 207, 957 — 78,012,084 
51,005, 568 27,876, 869 3,931,500 —_ 82, 813, 937 
26) 831, 995 22,015,038 421,944 — 49, 268,977 
15, 038, 652 14, 146, 912 3, 574, 673 — 32, 760, 237 
4,718, 250 183, 759 — — 4,902,009 
25,323 — — — ~ 25,323 
34, 999 — — — 34, 999 
127,022 — — — 127,022 
39,515 oe aa ae 39, 515 
714, 531 2,930, 320 249, 639 — 3,894, 490 
= 2,647,561 — eae 2,647,561 
— 2,381, 682 aes — 2,381, 682 
sas 1,603, 188 — — 1, 603, 188 
— 5,189,878 — — 5, 189, 878 
— 3,032,319 —_ — 3,032, 319 
—_ 207, 346° — — 207, 346 
129,667,667 120,463,858 18, 395, 046 — 268,526,571 
16,471 — a — 16,471 
32,941 977, 244 — — 1,010, 185 
476,501 78,729 — — 555, 230 
983, 342 279, 338 — — 1,262, 680 
747,437 205, 110 56, 750 — 1,009, 297 
— 460,081 — - —_ 460,081 
2,256, 692 2,000, 502 56, 750 — 4,313,944 
5,869, 314 1,405, 328 — _ 7,274, 642 
— 295,995 — — 295,995 
10, 168, 693 209,011 — — 10,377, 704 
12, 166,840 2,574, 160 — =i 14, 741, 000 
2,068,732 18, 830, 853 — — 20,899,585 
— 73,314 — — 73,374 
30, 273,579 23, 388, 721 — — 53, 662,300 
1,085, 279 256, 000 — — 1,341,279 
269, 341 682, 998 — — 952, 339 
1,354, 620 938, 998 — —_ 2,293, 618 
4,543,394 4, 646, 763 — — 9,190, 157 
1,459, 433 2,959, 438 — — 4,418,871 
— 41,101 —_ — 41,101 
6, 002, 827 7,647,302 — — 13, 650, 129 


*Includes grain shipped direct from Canadian Lake Ports. 
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AIN BY SEABOARD SECTORS, BY GRADES, Crop YEAR 
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TABLE G-10.—Toucu AND Damp GRAIN Drip, BY STORAGE Position, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


Artificial Drying 


Natural | 
Tough Drying Total 
Tough Damp and Damp 
LAKEHEAD bu. nu. bu. bu. bu. 

NE At NP er tea I eh ls = oer, Fae aR ON 2,365 734 3,099 1,933,611 1,936,710 

BOUT AVINCAG. Fhe gees eos anon ocr eta gs —_ — — 38, 987 38, 987 

WFO a ek SL aie wee gee in tis Fan a lero RES St 1,595 — 1,595 256, 567 258, 162 

ame were se rte ke a ee ee < wok. 5, 868 6,095 925, 222 931, 317 

Mir Mem ee ee eS ae See 81 Took 1, 608 81, 256 82, 864 

Pisceoenl 2 oi ne TEA es en aOR heat tama 7,540 3, 093 10, 633 30, 089 40, 722 

Dene Se Caen et eigiet Se ED \ 11,808 11,229 23,030 ~— 3,265, 732—— 3,288, 762 

Pacrric Coast eee 

MVNO H Escapes tie eet et ee ee et a 121, 104 63, 643 184,747 5,480,597 5,665,344 

PAL Se eae i ah ee et i el, A es . 65,778 13, 200 78, 978 157, 897 236, 875 
PALI C Meer ee ee eee ia, ede ee A ioe 946, 082 64, 344 1,010,426 2,234,730 3,245,156 - 

PN i ge ee xe 5s te gee ea oR — — — 10, 926 10, 926 

PR BCCK ttee cae, SRO ale ee ek — — — 66, 721 66, 721 

PENA Ste en ge eee ee oe aN ot 1,132, 964 141,187 1,274,151 7,950,871 — 9,225,022 

INTERIOR ee  - O 

5 ES ss ea: lees ih ae a a tO A CO IRE — — 41,303 41,303 

yee ee ee ae hs, oe aah ng — 1,411 1,411 — f 

cl sgt ee poe Sask an aan tare SL eaten ee — 1,411 1,411 41,303 42,714 

CHURCHILL ee SO 

\"y'6h SESE cere NP ote to aR a i es pe ar ae eg — —= ee 36, 261 36, 261 

Totals, All Positions......... SFP emery 1,144, 772 153,820 1,298,592 11,294,167 12,592,759 


TABLE G-11.—WeicutTep AVERAGE LAKE FREIGHT Rates ON CANADIAN GRAIN FROM For? WILLIAM- _ 
Port ARTHUR, SEASON oF NAVIGATION 1958 


: Port of Discharge Wheat Oats Barley ' Rye Flaxseed 


Georgian Bay Ports, Goderich, Sarnia and 


Mr icarv lee 2 6 soe Se cee or hk 6.038 5.015 5.320 5.5 — 
ye Ge OU OLN: «ys ae ek SRG vce ate 7.652 6.751 7.250 7.5 8.0 
AODONEO Si. uk ae Seas oo ehh ea mere 8.064 (20 521 — 8.519 
DAO OM er Ne ae ee cabo Oe Poh 8.75 9.0 8.25 — — 
PRECROL AG ATS ist oaks ok ESTE kate Sec heal Wao ad 9.0 8.25 8.5 — — 
Montreal CDirect) >. 2a ie ie 16.0 13.0 15.25 16.0 17.0 
PrOnirent ia ay POIs. a0 eee «ale oe 16.0 13.0 — -- — 
Montreal via Port Colborne................ 16.0 13.0 15.25 — 17.0 
Wrontreal via.) oronto. so, cenk ke Oe ge he ee 16.0 — 15.25 —_ — 
Montrealrvia Kingston. ......00 oe. ei es 16.0 13.0 15225 16.0 17.0 
Montrealavig Prescott: 42.60.06. weeks eds 16.0 13.0 15.130 16.0 ~ 17.0 
RP eGh) tack se Oo a hs Soa eet 16.0 13.0 15.25 —_— — 
weodet) (aT ET) ee Se) RoW ae ee aaa en me 16.0 wt — = — 
Pare visirort Golpome?: ccc ole cee ss ce 16.0 13.0 15-25 — 17.0 
Pern WE FOSCOUG SO fw ga oak rcs ow 16.0 13.0 15.25 — — 
Three Rivers via Bay Ports................ 16.0 — — — — 
Three Rivers via Port Colborne............ 16.0 13.0 — — — 
Three Rivers via Toronto.. ae, 16.0 13.0 15.25 — 17.0 
Three Rivers via Kingston... Bt Be he, 16.0 13.0 — — aa 
Three Rivers via Prescott. 2.4.5.5. 600 aa 16.0 — 15.25 _— 17.0 
RODE IIIOCD icin fs Nu ipsa Mags Soa 16.0 13.0 15.25 = = 
Quebec via Port Colborne.. iden! Seah 16.0 13.0 15.25 — = 
USHCO Vie INU StOne. 6 Pde hay ee ce 16.0 — —_ — — 
EMIGOEG: V1 terOeGatti =. os be eye ke 16.0 13.0 15:25 — _ 
TULLE, eC ri Aa ap eel ah eee © NW fan ee, A aR 8,110 6.049 7.899 7.895 — 
CEES AYR gone Rit oe pt el a a ee 7,507 — 5.9 6.878 —— 
MEGA ny ee Ge a 4 A ea een fect — — 6.622 — —_ 
ENT LernOrION ao" to eee SEALs ON ecules os 6.199 — 5.424 5.760 -- 
BE MOOE ORs ak ie 8 a Rt ee Far ee, 6.5 an — ane + 4% 
DEL A USCIS Capra a, ee i i oe Pl aera ite SiO be ee —- — 6.179 — — 
EOSIN te a TOR OE ee eee ee ae — -— 6.501 — — 


Norr.—Rates originally qucted in United States Fund have been converted to Canadian currency 
at the prevailing rates of exchange. 
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TABLE G-13—Excesses AND DEFICIENCIES IN SPECIFIED GRADED OF WHEAT DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF 
GRAIN STORED IN PRIVATE TERMINAL Exevarors, Crop Yrar 1957-58 ~ 


Grade of Wheat. Excess Deficiency 
bu. bu 


Daye aia et biae LEAT, ae, ee ek lag ho ee ore ap ee ake Sv d's onto 

IE PODL ALI GODS. ONOLD ELD (28. hese mere ae tA es ae ere Cate Tale ee 
oe De VEATIbOi INOLUert yc cco) ea a Re iat RTE, ce ame ei 
IND —o sie eitaDa NOrboern (e0sec ee e ORE  e oee ea ads 
Oat Moline Wy EStCrih: Carnet ie. cs es eras kee ea 
Nine canada. Wesverm-Garnttaci 2 iy ie BN ae an oo Os 


Vee seed 


Reeth 


No wheat of the above grades was handled or in store in the following elevators: 


Date of Weighover Elevator Company Location 
December 12th, 1957.20.53) 3 es Canada Mating Co. Ltd........ Winnipeg, Manitoba 
December sth; 1997 5 ees es Canada Malting Co. Ltd........ Port Arthur, Ontario 
December 10th, 1957. ............... Dominion Malting Co. Ltd...... Transcona, Manitoba 


December ooth 1950s. Bek ee es National Grain Feed Mill....... Fort William, Ontario 


TABLE G-14.—Ovrraces AND SHortacres DiscLoseD By WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA WESTERN AND 
FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, Crop YEAR 1957-58 


Date of es 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage Shortage 
: bu bu. 
. 1958 
Mar. 19-25 - CoLLINGwoop : 
Collingwood Terminals Canada Western Wheat........... — 3,275.6 
Ditdvoce. Acheron ie Canada Western Oats............. opbines — 
Canada Western Barley........... 574.3 — 
Canada Western Rye............. — 13.3 
Canada Western Sample Grain.... — *180 
Canada Western Screenings....... *980 — 
ag. GB ok ts ig eee lee ae wee ne Ae aa 299.1 
_ Mar. 17- GoDERICH 
April 2 Goderich Elevator and Canada Western Wheat........... — 19, 567.5 
‘LransiiCo: Lbtd.44.2: Canada Western Oats............. — 12, 620.4 
Canada Western Barley........... — 12, 698.6 
Canada Western Rye............ ‘ — 708.6 
Canada Western Sample Grain.... *40.130 — 
Canada Western Screenings....-... — *264, 505 
NSS AY COPn ae in is ie und. Wee = 1,500.9 
Mar. 4-14 Upper Lakes and St. Lawr- Canada Western Wheat........... a 3,300.0 
ence Transportation Co. Canada Western Oats............. — 2,408.8 
2 Fe a Sp a i cele ing ees Canada Western Barley........... — 1,686.8 
7 Canada Western Mixed Grain..... *21,380 = 
~ Canada Western Screenings....... _ *68,770 
| Nov. 18-29, HUMBERSTONE 
1957 Robin Hood Flour Mills Canada Western Wheat........... _ 12, 444.8 
Ec ek ese ey Ks 3 Canada Western Barley........... —_ 49.0 
4 Canada Western Rye............. — 134.7 
ee May 1 LAKEFIELD 
4 Lakefield Elevator Co.... Canada Western Wheat........... — 343.3 
. Mar. 6-21 MIpLaND 
i Canada Steamship Lines Canada Western Wheat........... oa 4,487.4 
z PGA ore ae eee oS Canada Western Oats...........-. — 10.5 
i Canada Western Barley........... — 52.5 
+ Mar. 11-18 Canadian National Canada Western Wheat........... — 5,441.4 
% os Hatlwave. sco: seine 
i y ~ 
4 
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TABLE G-14.—OvERAGES AND SHORTAGES DiscLoseD BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA WESTERN AND > 
Forricn Gratin StoreD IN Eastern Exevators, Crop Year 1957-58—Continued 


Date of 


Weighover 


1958 
Mar. 10-20 


Feb. 25- 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 5-11 


Mar. 21-28 


Mar. 10-17 


Mar. 19-28 


Feb. 18-28 


Feb. 19- 
Mar. 6 


Feb. 4-18 


Licensee 


Midland-Simcoe Elevator 
Co. Ltd 


6 there 9,0 eC ehhh s ie oe Lowe: 


Renown Investments Ltd. 


MONTREAL 
Dominion Elevator Ltd... 


OweENn SouND 
Great Lakes Elevator Co. 
telat eee ae 


Port CoLBORNE 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. 


Port McNIcoLu 
on Pacific Railway 
(Osos te cette tee 


PRESCOTT 
National Harbours Board. 


QUEBEC 
National Harbours Board. 


SoREL 
North American Elevators 
EE ot Oe cee oe 


TORONTO 
Toronto Elevators Ltd.... 


Kind of Grain Overage Shortage 
bu. bu. 
Canada Western Wheat........... — 8,069.3 
Canada Western Oats............. — 1,807.4 
Canada Western Barley........... 179.1 — 
Canada Western Wheat........... — 1,670.6 
Canada Western Oats............. — 297.8 
Canada Western Wheat..........- — 1,859.6 
Canada Western Oats..........--- — 1,270.5 
Canada Western Barley........... —_ 1,051.9 
Canada Western Sample Grain... . —_— *§, 385 
Canada Western Screenings....... —_— “33,400 
LO NACORD ns teal Ons a hae — ~ 36.7 
Canada Western Wheat........... — 279.0 
Canada Western Oats............. — 3,162.8 
Canada Western Barley........... 613.5 — 
Canada Western Sample Grain.... 4,010 — 
Canada Western Screenings....... — ‘2,420 
Canada Western Wheat........... —_— 410.6 
Canada Western Oats...... SE — 233.2 
Canada Western Wheat.........-. _ 3163.7 
Canada Western Wheat........... 1,522.7 — 
Canada: Western Oats... 25.4.3 — 2,722.5 
Canada Western Barley........... 1,020.6 —-_/ 
Canada Western Rye............. — 149.1 
Canada Western Flaxseed......... —- pay Yi § 
Canada Western Buckwheat...... _— 27.92 
Canada Western Sample Grain.... = *1,460 
We Aa Milaxseeds: see fast ae ee eae: — 4,439.8 
4 PRD ee Gays RE RR Sy Men oe A = 1,644.0 
Canada Western Wheat........... — 6, 643.2 
Canada Western Oats............. — 2,198.0 
Canada Western Barley......-.... — 2,126.1 
Canada Western Rye............. _ 16.3 
Canada Western Mixed Grain..... — *50 
Canada Western Sample Grain... . — *1,640 
Canada Western Screenings....... a *4,090 
CS WACO te Se. S Bates eae A — 168.1 
Canada Western Wheat........... a 5,199.1 
Canada Western Oats.......... Fey _ 912.2 
Canada Western Barley........... — 1,473.5 
Canada Western Flaxseed......... - 160.0 
US VAsiMlaxseed oo ces eee = 557.0 
EPA ALOLD... og. Cot at ee _ 117.5 
Canada Western Wheat........... 3,871.6 


Canada Western Oats............- —_ 4, 506. 9 


Canada Western Barley........... 471.2 
Canada Western Rye............. _- 25.0 
Canada Western Flaxseed......... — 608.8 
Canada Western Sample Grain.... - *4,000 
Canada Western Screenings....... oo *6, 266 
isi A. Conti: 42-232. ae bras 94.4 <p 


U.S.A. Soybeans......... sen tes “EP — - 1,450.9 
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TABLE G-14.—Overaces AND Ssortaces DiscLosep BY WErIGHOVERS OF CANADA WESTERN AND 
FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN FivevaTors, Crop Yrar 1957-58—Concluded 


Date of 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage Shortage 
bu. bu. 
1958 

Mar. 24-27 Ww eee : 
Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,761.6 
LORY Piece oe see Canada Western Oats....3....6..: - 17.1 
Canada Western Barley........... — 47.6 

~ Canada: Western Ryee os . . e be. : 585.5 — 

ee SAN) Conn te Aah yet ey, ha ote: -- stole 

April 19 West SaInt JOHN 
Canadian Pacific Railway Canada Western Wheat........... — 3, 202.1 
Co. Elevator ‘*B”’...:.. vanada, Western Oats............. — 61.7 
Canada Western Rye............. _ we 
Canada Western Flaxseed......... — 543.2 
Canada Western Buckwheat...... —- 31.3 
Canada Western Soybeans........ _- 46.9 
Canada Western Rapeseed. >...... — *290 
April 11 Canadian Pacific Railway Canada Western Wheat........... — 23500 
: Canada Western Barley........... — 182.4 
Co. Elevator ‘‘H’’....... Canada Western Flaxseed......... — 499.2 
Canada Western Buckwheat...... -- 48.4 
Canada Western Peas............. — Span 
Canada Western Soybeans........ — 158.7 
. Canada Western Rapeseed........ — *580 

Mar. 31- _ Harirax 

April 8 National Harbours Board. Canals Western: Wheat. 046 oo — 14, 038.5 
Canada.Western Oats... 625 sie a 18.7 
Canada Western Barley........... — bee 
Canada Western Rye. ..1...5.... es one 511.6 
Canada Western Flaxseed......... — 671.1 
Canada Western Buckwheat...... —_ 2.8 
Canada Western Soybeans........ — 85.2 
Canada Western Rapeseed...... gt — *7,790 
-— 5.9 


TE Whedta ea ae, eee at 8 


* Pounds. 
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APPENDIX H 
THE GRAIN RESEARCH LABORATORY 


J. ANSEL ANDERSON, Chief Chemist 


‘Section 22 of the Canada Grain Act requires that “The Board shall main- 
tain an erie — adequately equipped laboratory for research work in 
relation to grain.” 


The following summary report of the work of the Grain Research Labora- 
tory for 1958 deals with the quality of Canadian grain marketed during the 
1957-58 crop year, the estimated quality of 1958 grain crops, and with research 
and other activities. As in previous years, the Laboratory will publish a separate 
annual report that discusses these and other phases of the year’s work in 
greater detail. 


QUALITY OF GRAIN MARKETED IN 1957-58 


Throughout the 1957-58 crop year, the Laboratory continued studies of 
the quality of spring wheat, durum wheat, barley, oil seeds and other cereal 
grains at various stages of marketing. Comprehensive data obtained from 
these studies will be reported in the Laboratory’s 1958 annual report as tables 
and maps. The 1957 spring wheat crop was the highest in average protein 
content since 1947, and represented a return to the exceptionally strong wheats 
which Canada harvested continuously during the dry years between the late 
thirties and early forties. But it was well into the crop year before any appre- 
ciable quantity of this wheat showed in export shipments as storage space from 
coasts right back to farms was filled with wheat from the large carryover of 
below-average protein content. Improvement in the quality of exports did 
occur, however, as the crop year progressed, particularly at the Pacific coast. 


Spring wheat marketed in 1957-58 was high in bushel weight and flour 
yield, and, in general, protein levels were a little higher than for corresponding 
grades fhe previous crop year. Baking strength was definitely higher than in 
1956-57, and carrying power for weaker wheats was very good indeed. Baking 
absorption and gassing power were both at satisfactory levels. Durum wheat 
was higher in protein content than for several years, and macaroni-making 
quality was similar in many respects to that of the previous crop. Extra No. 4 
C.W. and No. 4 C.W. were the principal grades exported. Malting barley was 
about average in quality and higher in nitrogen content than in 1956-57. The 
flax crop was not quite so high in either oil content or iodine value as in the 
previous crop year, and the rapeseed crop was also a little lower in oil content. 


ESTIMATED QUALITY OF 1958 CROPS 


The 1958 Western wheat crop is one of the smallest harvested in the last 
ten years, but it is low in moisture and high in grade and protein content. 
Production is estimated at 341 million bushels (including 16 million of durum 
wheat) from 20.2 million acres. About 90% of the spring wheat is expected to. 
grade No. 3 Northern and higher, and for the first time in several years there: 
is a fairly large volume of No. 1 Northern. Protein content is 13. 8%, which is 
0.3% higher than the long-term average. Bushel weight is high, and the 


Northern grades mill well and give high yields of flour. Baking strength is 


high, carrying power is very good, and doughs are lively and extensible. Baking 
absorption is high and gassing power is satisfactory. The new crop is higher in 


baking strength and better in carrying power than wheat exported in the i 


quarter of the 1957-58 crop year. 
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Production of durum wheat this year is well below the 44 million bushels 
harvested last year, and the major part of this reduction resulted from the 
much smaller acreage seeded (56% less than in 1957). About 85% of the crop 
will grade No. 2 C.W. and No. 3 C.W., and the wheat is vitreous, and high in 
bushel weight and protein content. Dough properties are very good, yellow 
pigment is high, and milling and macaroni-making qualities are excellent. 


The quality of the new durum crop appears to be consistently better, grade for 


grade, than current shipments moving forward. 

The new barley crop is estimated at 237 million bushels, which is about 
10% higher than in 1957. Early deliveries in the 1958-59 crop year show that 
54% of the barley entered the malting grades, and it is expected that larger 
quantities of No. 1 and No. 2 C.W. Six Row will be available this year. Com- 
parable results for the two crops show that malt extract, wort nitrogen, and 
enzymatic activity are essentially the same, but that bushel weight and kernel 
weight are higher this year. 

The 1958 flax crop of 23 million bushels is one of the largest on record, 
and grade and bushel weight are both high. Oil content and protein content 


- are a little higher this year than last year, but iodine value is a little lower. 


The rapeseed crop is estimated at 430 million pounds, and almost all of it is 
expected to go into the top grade. Oil content and protein content are much 
the same as last year’s crop. 


BULLETINS AND MAPS 


Preliminary information on the quality of different grades of 1958 grain 
crops was published as protein maps and crop bulletins a month or so after. 


harvesting was completed. As in previous years there were two protein maps | 


(one preliminary and one final), two bulletins on wheat, one on barley, and one 
on flax and rapeseed. In addition to a wide distribution of these publications 
made by the Laboratory from its extensive mailing lsts, large supplies of some 
of them were turned over to the Canadian Wheat Board for separate mailing. 
Two thousand copies of the bulletin on the quality of the new wheat crop were 
also sent to the Grain Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 


- for distribution to overseas buyers of Canadian wheat and flour by Canadian 


Trade Commissioners. Press releases preceded publications of the maps and 
bulletins, and much of the information reported was presented at the meeting 
of the Committee on Western Grain Standards held in Winnipeg on October 23. 

Regular publication of the two series of quarterly bulletins, one on the 
quality of spring wheat cargoes and one on the quality of durum wheat cargoes, 


‘was continued throughout 1958. Some changes in the form of the bulletins 
‘and in methods of testing were introduced at the beginning of the 1958-59 


crop year, and issues for the first quarter embodied these modifications. More 
data are now presented than formerly and comments on the quality of the 
grades exported have been shortened. These quarterly bulletins are among 
the most popular of the Laboratory’s publications, and requests for additional 
copies have increased every year since they were issued. P 


SERVICE TO THE INSPECTION BRANCH 


During the year, the Laboratory maintained close co-operation with the 
Inspection Branch by providing technical information and service required for 
grading and other problems. Comprehensive quality tests were made on the 


tentative Standard and Standard Export samples submitted for approval by the 


Committee on Western Grain Standards. Special tests were made on different 
types and classes of grain to provide information to assist in grading. For 
example, malting tests confirmed the claims of maltsters and brewers that 


_ peeled barley is low in germination, extract yield and enzymatic activity, and 
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contains moulds that carry undesirable products into the brewhouse; milling 
and baking tests showed that severely weathered wheat gives flour fF is low 
in baking strength and inferior in dough and loaf qualities. Supervision of 
moisture testing and of equipment in Inspection offices was continued as one 
of the Laboratory’s responsibilities, and during the year the number of C.A.E. 
electrical moisture meters installed was increased to 17. Electrical moisture 
meters are being used in Inspection offices to segregate grain of low moisture 
content that would otherwise require testing by the longer Brown-Duvel 
method. The Laboratory completed conversion charts for the 3.5 inch cell, 
to be used with meters in the Inspection office at Chatham. 


’ VARIETY TESTING 


As in previous years the Laboratory took a major part in studies of the 
quality of spring wheat, durum wheat and malting barley varieties grown by 
Canadian plant breeders. These annual studies are sponsored by the Associate 
Committee on Grain Research. Three spring wheat varieties that have been 
studied for several years are now being tested, in comparison with Marquis, 
in a large collaborative study by chemists in Great Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Japan, the United States and Canada. Each chemist 
will make independent tests by his own methods, and it is expected that their 
reports will be available for study early next year. Testing procedures for 
spring wheat varieties are being expanded to include methods that are in 
general use in some importing countries. Information obtained from these 
supplementary tests is expected to broaden our knowledge of what constitutes 
quality in bread wheats, and should be useful in selecting better quality ma- 
terial for use as parent stock plant breeders. Good progress has been 
made in developing laboratory dehulling techniques for detecting loose-hulled 
varieties of barley, and pearling and pressing tests have provided useful data 
for evaluating barley that is used for processing as food. Good use continues 
to be made by plant breeders of data from small-scale prediction tests de- 
veloped by the Laboratory for segregating promising durum wheat and barley 
hybrids in early generation material, and studies are being continued to 
develop similar methods for spring wheat varieties. In addition to the annual 
variety studies mentioned, the laboratory has continued to make quality 
tests on varieties grown in the Uniform, Quality Nursery. This Nursery is 
maintained by Canadian plant breeders to provide material for quality tests _ 
on parent stock required in the breeding program. The resulting catalogue of — 
quality characteristics for a wide range of varieties helps the plant breeder | 
to select parents for new crosses that will combine desirable agronomic and 
quality characteristics. 


SERVICES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Requests for laboratory services and technical advice by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the Grain Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and other Government bodies have continued to increase somewhat over the 
previous year. A good portion of this liaison work relates to promotion of 
sales of Canadian grain and often involves comparisons with grain from other 
countries. Frequent requests for information on the quality of different grades 
and types of Canadian grain were received from various sources, and con- 
siderable time was required to deal with them. 

Close co-operation has been maintained with the Brewing and Malting 
Barley Research Institute, Winnipeg; with the Cereal Quality Section, Canada. ; 


el ge ia ee a, ee oe 2 eS eet aS eg, See 2 ed, ee es ; Ape el ee Lee 
cae oe aes eS Sr eee ee De Ooh hye eT RID tia Sele Se eb Le Sane aa es a 
Peo be ae : Sgt ne : ae ad > ie 
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RESEARCH 


_ Two factors this past year have disturbed the normal program of the 
Laboratory. The outfitting of new laboratories and the refitting of some older > 

~ ones has caused some disruption in the flow of work although no essential 
operations have been affected. In addition, the Basic Wheat Research section 
has been rather short staffed, with Dr. Bushuk and Mr. Birnboim absent on 
academic leave, and with Dr. Cunningham resigning in August. By the end of 
the year, however, most of the changes were completed and with the new 
facilities, the program of routine testing, applied research and basic research 
is once again functioning smoothly and efficiently. | 

In applied research on wheat, systematic studies of bread wheats and 
durum wheats competing with Canadian wheats in the European market have 
been started. Research into better testing methods is continuing, and an 
improved baking method has been developed and is now in use. Improve- 
ments have been made in our milling equipment and our results now closely 
resemble those of commercial mills; work with the Experimental Wheat 
Conditioner has been started. A number of quality tests, used in countries 
which import Canadian wheat but not used on this continent, are being studied 
and evaluated. : on 

The applied research project on the quality of stored flour is continuing 
and a constant check is being maintained on the quality of wheat in store in 
Western Canada. 

In applied research on wheat, systematic studies of bread wheats and 
absorption is being studied to provide a basis for fundamental studies of dough — 
rheology using the Farinograph. A new technique, light scattering, has been 

’ applied to studies of flour constituents and the recently developed amperometric 
titration technique has been utilized in extensive studies of the sulfhydryl 
group in fiour. A quantitative relationship has been established between 
bromate concentration in dough and the relaxation constant, while other 
aspects of the general study of physical properties of dough are being developed. 

In barley research, more units of the new-type malting equipment are 
being assembled, following the success of the initial installation. Pilot brews 
have been prepared by the Brewing and Malting Barley Research Institute 
from malts made in the new equipment. The compounds responsible for 
wort nitrogen are being separated by electrophoresis and malting studies of 
low, medium and high wort nitrogen varieties are being made. The cytolytic 
enzymes continue to receive attention and some success has been achieved in 

separating this enzyme system into several components. 


STAFF AND FACILITIES 


4 ~The second award of the National Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow- 
' ship tenable in the Board’s.Laboratory, was made to Dr. A. H. Bloksma of 
the Institute for Cereals, Flour and Bread, T.N.O., Netherlands who arrived 
in August. Professor Matsumoto, the first Fellow to come, returned to Japan 
in July. Dr. Bloksma is working with Dr. Hlynka in dough rheology. Mr. 
G. S. Bains of the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, India, 
ig a Colombo Plan Fellow who is spending a year in the Laboratory working 
; in the Applied Wheat Research section with Dr. Irvine. 
Dr. W. Bushuk has returned to the Laboratory after a year’s postdoctoral 
study at Strasbourg, France. Mr. M. H. Birnboim is now in his last year of 
study for a Ph.D. degree at the University of Wisconsin. 
* One addition has been made to the professional staff during the year, 
_ Mr. E. Aston, who is working in the Applied Wheat Research section, and one 
addition has been made to the subprofessional staff. With regret the Basic 
21545-9—12 . 
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Wheat Research section lost one of its senior chemists, Dr. D. K. Cunningham, 
who resigned in August to accept a position in the United States. The two 
summer student positions were filled this year by Mr. E. J. Zebrowski and Mr. 
M. A. J. Morello. 

Fitting out of the additional space acquired last year is nearly completed. ‘ 
The new milling and baking laboratories are now in operation and the Basic 
Wheat Research section has been rehoused on the eighth floor. Only two 
operations remain, moving the malting laboratory to the main floor and 
refitting the space on the eighth floor for the Applied Wheat Research section. 
This work should be completed before the middle of the coming year. 

OVERSEAS VISITS AND VISITORS 

Dr. Anderson was a member of the Minister’s mission to the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium and Western Germany, and subsequently 
visited France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Hungary. 

Dr. Hlynka and Dr. A. G. McCalla, Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Agriculture, University of Alberta, undertook a mission to Japan and gave 
special attention to cereal research in Boe) university and commercial 
laboratories. 

A group of distinguished cereal chemists from Western Germany spent 
several days in the laboratory during a tour of Canada. The mission comprised 
Professor P. F. Pelshenke, Dr. K. Ritter, and Dr. E. Fritsch, together with 
Dr. H. Schmitz of the Department of Food, Agriculture and Forestry. 

APPENDIX I 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS 
A. E. Jacopson, General Manager 
In accordance with the provisions of Section 166 of the Canada Grain 
Act and Order-in-Council P.C. 1372 of August 19, 1925, the Board manages 
and operates five interior terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge, and one terminal elevator at Prince Rupert, and 
leases one terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 
In the 1957-58 crop year, interior and Prince Rupert elevators were 
operated under Semi-Public Terminal Elevator licences. Port Arthur con- 
tinued under lease to McCabe Grain Company Limited. 


HANDLINGS 

Receipts at 17.4 million bushels in the 1957-58 crop year were 2% per 
cent higher than the previous year. Shipments at 18.1 million bushels were 
3.5 per cent lower. Shipments were .7 million bushels higher than receipts 
reflecting a lower-in-store figure at the end of the crop year. Receipts of wheat 
and barley at 13.4 million bushels constituted 75 per cent of total receipts. 
Receipts of rapeseed were substantial, amounting to 3.7 million bushels. Ship- 
ments were 3.1 million. This grain was handled at the Saskatoon, Calgary ~ 
and Edmonton elevators. Receipts at Prince Rupert were composed entirely 
of barley. Receipts and shipments by elevators were: 


Stocks Stocks 
August 1, Net Net July 31, 
Elevator Capacity 1957 Receipts Shipments 1958 
million bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
DOO LIAM: ke Beck rial. oe enn 5.50 5,000, too 255,158 255,158 ~ 5,895; 723 
PSS CECI ES cere ails chs eee Re ela anat 5.50 3, 212, 129 2,394, 505 2,475,325.” ~3,171, 128 
BIPRPY tig ka tee aces OP eek 2.50 1,277,060 2,776,510 os 063, 152 995,060 
PIA THONGOR casei amc ee sto a 2.35 842, 982 1,330, 782 1, 631, 722 543,940 
PISCRWIIED N.. Goewa kann batsh = che 1.25 692,714 354, 816 146, 673 908,585 
PTMnCS LUpert. «0 ie Veet ete ee 2.25 349, 697 10, 357, 022 10, 562, 860 134, 890 


—-—_—_—————- — —e——rrrrrrreeeee 


WOtalas: Serre ase 18.35 11, 830, 304 17, 468, 793 18,134,890 11, 149, 326 
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CHARGES... 


/ Storage charges at all elevators remained unchanged: Interior elevators 
at 1/45c, Prince Rupert at 1/30c per bushel per day. Storage and elevation 
charges at Prince Rupert are the same as in effect at the Lakehead and: other 
Pacific Coast ports. Elevation charges at the interior elevators on wheat, 
oats, barley and corn are 14c per bushel, 1c per bushel lower than charges at 
the Lakehead and Pacific coast ports; rye at lic per bushel, flax at 2c per 
bushel, are both 14c per bushel lower than at the Lakehead and Pacific Os 


MAINTENANCE 


Good maintenance practice with respect to buildings, machinery and 
trackage was continued. Under direction of the General Manager, a Repair 


and Reconstruction Unit has been created within the Canadian Government 


Elevators organization. It is fully equipped with construction machinery and 
will be responsible for the maintenance of buildings and structures at all 
elevators in good repair and condition. It was engaged in repair of concrete 
walls and supports at the Saskatoon elevator during 1958. Obsolete lighting 
panels at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Calgary were replaced with new equip- 
ment. Garner Alarm Signal systems were installed in those elevators. The 


- Dust Control System at the Saskatoon elevator, commenced in 1957, was 


completed. Millwright workshops at all elevators have been equipped with 
power machinery sufficient to take care of all repairs to machinery, steel 
spouts, etc., except for very heavy repair work. 


STAFF 


| Staff employed as at December 31, 1958, compared with figures at 
December 31, 1957, is as follows: eel 


1958 ae cae Bosh a BY! : 
Continuing Continuing 
Establish- Establish- . 
ment Casuals 2 ment Casuals 
Winnipeg (Head Office)................0% 8 —- 8 — 
POSE Wat ee oy ol Tle ake ee ee ee Sih. 1 31 1 
PEO Oo nitty fo atte PARE aoe 33 11 29 10 
SPREE aos ee oe ak ts 85 Rae ls ao — 32, 2 
PREMIO HEOR Od evs oe RE eee 32 4 30 ee 
PRMD Paha. at foes aoe ath 20 —_ : 19 3 
BECP EL UDETU diss. ss ¢ aoc bis we oe ase ens 34 22 29 17 
Repair and Reconstruction Unit.......... -—- 12 —— —_— 
; 191 46 178 33 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year 1957-58 ripcie with the 
previous fiscal year were as follows: | 


1957-58 1956-57 
Pi etna cee See ORS apni are aed ee 8 My Baie Aaa leat, Se A $1, 826, 404 $1, 982,430 
i fee SET ERS ROR US  OOERR AStOn cai Corner TH gre tes 
LCS a Soe naa BER see ok ees RR gee tk ee a the eg 467, 787 659, 137 


eS SS Tee ne ee 


For the first nine months of the current fiscal year revenue was $1,727,269, 


~ and expenditure was $1,090,994. 


21545-9—123 
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APPENDIX J 


TABLE J-1 EXPENDITURE, BY Pornt, BRANCH AND GENERAL ITEM, Hagan ein ENDED 
Marca 31, 1958 


Le a eee 
x. cs 


Point and Branch 


WINNIPEG 


License and Bonding.... 
evistration <3. sees. 
Research Laboratory... 
Diapmiies. x.24 aa 
Appeal Tribunal........ 
Standards Committee. . 
Inspection. 0. Sees & 
Weichnig (3. eS 


CHURCHILL 
inspection. .<6 {236 ss 
Weighing. 25 42.3) 


KEEWATIN 
Inspection. ............:; 
Weighing............... 


SASKATOON 
Assistant Commissioner 
Inspections c,. Sins in. 2s 
Weighing............... 


Moose Jaw 
Inspection .< 25 66... 
Weighing... <2 es 


MEDICINE Hat 


RDSPECHION Nes cas eel ce ee. eae 


WRCIZD ING eS cis ves 
LETHBRIDGE 

dnspection. 2 4 ois ee 

WINING eS es 


REGINA 


eeseeeececseee 


eevee reesece 


eee er eect eee 


seers erect eee 


esac ew eeeee 


ee eeeecesecee 


ereeeteeece 


ee cee eerste ne 


ee eee ereecere 


ereeerereee 


weer ewe eevee 


eee tee eteve 


seer eee eete 


eoeeceecrorecre 


eee eee es ete 


ee ee eee eeces 


ee ere eeseeee 


se ee eee eoree 


eee eee e re we 


ceeeeeeeeee 


eee eee seeecee 


Assistant Commissioner............ 


CALGARY 
Inspection: saci. ves. 
Weighing 0. 225.6. 2S. 
Appeal Tribunal........ 


EDMONTON 
Inspection... 2. =... ee <. 
Wieinine s? ee nS 3 
Appeal Tribunal........ 
Assistant Commissioner 


VANCOUVER 
Inspection..... TD eee 


Ee REE ae ar thy fn rae elect ine bears 
FUCOIMET SION. oo ose eS da cd chen 


Fort WILLIAM 
Inspection......5....... 


CELT A 7 See i MPI tee eS 


TORONTO 
Inspection....,......... 
SEGICHING. 4. Gao ear ce 


MontTREAL ; 
Inspection << o.. ovo 
WiGisDiNi na FOE cate 
Registration............ 


eee eee ere eee 


eeeeeerecere 


ee 


eetoneaeere 


eter eee rerre 


eoeeesrerecens 


er eecrerees 


ee ewer weaee 


eeweereeeeee 


06 we 0 oe Cee © 


ee | 


oheda.e “eels ge. 9,. 


se eee eee rae 


Salaries 
$ 


65, 504.10 
11,354.96 
26,748.48 
37,260.97 
186, 149.00 
89,475.17 
6,615.00 


641, 358.92 
64, 116. 66 


25, 971.84 
14, 951.66 


6,245.05 
9,820.38 


12,079.96 


41,597.33 
31, 650. 74 


33, 985.58 
17, 684. 38 


12,069.77 
9,812.76 


12,012.70 
6, 050. 94 


11,707.46 


114, 153.92 
52, 882.91 
8, 121.43 


135, 961.37 
15, 408.82 
3,285.00 
12,079.96 


215, 037.48 
201, 632.98 
11, 545.00 


806, 006. 21 
628, 650. 14 


9,423.86 
4,655.00 


110,021.71 
5,547.50 
18,075.00 


Rent 


Travelling 
Expenses 


General 
Expenses 


12,312.81 


807.80 . 


2,520.00 
4,184.33 
22,309.09 
15, 308.78 
598.44 


27,045.21 
1) 623.23 
66 

"34 


841.00 


1,897.56 


7.297 .00 
792.00 
987.00 


8, 604.00 
1,170.00 
1,992.00 


6,965.40 
2, 675.40 
1,795.20 


20,388.00 
4,380.00 


1, 200.00 


5,418.00 
1,178.28 
2,388.72 


$ 


6,181.97 
1,981.03 
288.30 
370.45 
8,504. 60 
802.52 


2,369.10 
2' 251.88 
1, 496.59 


5, 259.47 
3,473.09 


2,059.74 
288.45 


124.00 
394.57 


130.30 


293.65 
200.77 


2,075.55 


106.35 
1,337.26 
477.17 


944.05 
81.45 
202.95 
3, 288.14 


466.35 
603. 58 


— 


8, 824.55 
23,814. 69 


344,75 


10,278. 65 
774.09 


$ 


12,867.90 
596. 66 
2,318.24 
683. 67 
58, 233.11 
30, 634.29 
1,286.18 
1,830.00 
33,059.97 
1,810.00 


567.78 
249.77 


5.90 
43.47 


185.52 
1,376.55 
21.50 


1,016.16 
14.32 


236.17 
31.20 


273.88 
20.00 


356.13 


4,438.82 
450.59 
1,690.22 


5.225, 81 
97.80 
948.61 
301.97 


6,486.60 
3,296.47 
273.71 


15, 342.52 
9,223.05 


514.70 


3,033.87 
430.43 
886, 21 


Total 
$ 
96,866.78 


14, 640.45 


31,875.02 
42,499.42 
275,195.80 
136, 220.76 


503, 715.98 
69,046.48 


31,799.75 


18, 674.86 


6, 250.95 


9,863.85 


14,325.22 
43,850.88 


31,960.69 — 


36, 565.74 
18,093.27 


13, 146.94 


9,974.26 


12,580.23 
6.271.71 


16,036.70 


125, 996.09 
55, 462.76 
11,275.82 


150,735.23 
15, 588.07 
5, 606. 56 


17.662.07 | 


228,955.83. 
208.208. 43. 


13,613.91 


850,561.28 
666, 067.88 
11,483.31 
4,655.00 


128,752.23 
7,930.30 — 


21,349.93 
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TABLE J-1—EXPENDITURE, sy Pornt, Brancy aNnD GENERAL Item, FiscaL YEAR ENDED 
f Marcu 31, 1958—Concluded 
Travelling General 
Point and Branch Salaries Rent Expenses Expenses Total 
: 2 $ $ $ $ $ 
CHATHAM _ 
PR OAEOM Gs Sates tools Ges k's dy ae 39, 886.27 1,380.00 12,220.98 1,354.45 54,841.70 
PRINCE RUPERT ; 
Inspection Fresca een We nae Dee See a 13,120.26 — 2,236. 66 29.18 15,386.10 
WGA NING i 6 Ss, i ee 11, 789.46 — 703.72 52.00 12, 545.18 
VICTORIA ; 
PRE HOCUION 65 rt, gh. Oe ex, s 11,176.61 _ 259.82 68.84 11,505.27 
MPU So cone oo oat ary ae a a 8, 802.13 — 228.71 _ 9,030.84 
OTTAWA 
PR i eae ae pe Ce a ee pe en RT 12,560.00 25.00 2,884.93 191.75 15, 661.68 — 
Poteet rates ele 3, 824,046.83 160,402.25 108,624.88 202,055.97 4,295,129.93 
: 
TABLE J-2.—Accrurnp REVENUE, BY Pornt AND Brancu, FiscaL YEAR ENDED Marcy 31, 1958 . 
; Samples Other 
Point and Branch Fees Sold Revenue (a) Total 
$ $ $ $ 
WINNIPEG . 
MI te oes TOR fee © Ne — —~ 200.00 200.00 
~ License and Bonding................. 29, 131.00 — —_ 29,131.00 
OOP ACRONE 0 Ao.) Rie ee 24, 643.03 —_ 6.27 24, 649.30 
Pinpem ripunale cece keg ee 1, 668,00 — — 1, 668.00 
Research Laboratory................ a — — — 
MEME T NON ol rec. Rs. acta. See led 309, 954.44 8, 984.04 3,545.00 322, 483.48 
SA a a ed oll ace al ese Aen 27,571.67 — 1,616.90 29, 188.57 
Cuurcam 
: Li EN ae 7 SRN ns era Sap i gd 52,765.92 _ 52,765.92 
2 EE ari OS IR Re Senter Mae Ae 26, 382.96 ~ a 26, 382.96 
4 KEEWATIN 
, UMMC GMAN ou ore ok ee ey Sal he et 6,500.40 a 373.02 6, 873.42 
RMMMEN OE Noh tee oe Ys ot os ata 8, 273.46 _ 505. 98 8,779.44 
SASKATOON : 
BCI ie Sed case oe. ox od! 24, 644. 67 834.34 — 25,479.01 
Oa ST RG: SS an, CA 12, 606.71 — —_— 12, 606.71 
} Moose Jaw 
j DIO ae SI eA bo ean Baik os 9,809.27 344.72 88. 64 10, 242. 63 
z 2 rr Sg IR OR TE An ee nS 5,164.31 — -- 5,164.31 
: ; MEDICINE Hat 
4 PNRORION Hes Oe oak haces 9, 268.34 282.74 — 9,551.08 
Y ON TS eae ge me ee eee aes 6, 106.86 — 486.88 6,593.74 
LETHBRIDGE 
& Sewbkion a abs econ. ene. ee aks 3,791.78 331.18 — 4,122.96 
; ” MP RIRIEE Sogn Mes ee Et 1,337.35 oe —. 1,037.00 
—- Caneary 
on RIP MR eit ey ask vn ob ae 111,478.76 2,619.44 642.65 114, 740.85 
= Went RaRhe kisi ok te 5 Shed 20, 363.19 — 820.16 21, 183.35 
3 IGRI. FIDONAL CS. ts woke te ess: + no 2,112.00 — — 2,112.00 
cs 
| Epmonton 
PRNDOPLIO Ae. Sat Sa Pash aN 86, 282.07 2,062.44 555.66 88,900.17 
RIAA ss ee As ew g's 0 3,313.14 — 53.82 3, 366. 96 
Appeal Tribunal..... Teme Rea as site 1,044.00 ee — 1, 044.00 
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TABLE J-2.—AccrUED REVENUE, BY PoInT AND BRANCH, FiscaAL YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1958—Concluded 


i 


S Saraples 1 Others 


Point and Branch Fees fe) Revenue (a) Total 
a a Np ee ne 
ae ee $ ; $3 -- = $ 
VANCOUVER 
TS PCCLIGIS yea oe oe ans are 315, 568.13 10, 540. 29 646.13 326, 754.55 
RV Guarini Fa Fon ion a a Nie ws ech Ves 241, 730.52 aa 258.75. < 241,989.27 
RReRiShratIOn. (och wt ee SE 13,057.92 —— —- 13,057.92 
VICTORIA : 7. 
TMSHECHIONA-ciex oe ees eee ss 8,625.42 154.98 —— 8,780.40 ~ 
NV Gigi Sia oro a ee Pemne 8 6, 166.20 a ae 6, 166.20 
PRINCE RUPERT 
PHapCChionvs G clic< es Gaerieay oe ek we 15,192.59 158.53 — 15,351.12 
Weighing: ics 55. i os cate oe alg Se 10, 931.57 _ —— 10,931.57 
Fort WILLIAM Shs ng ; 
PNSHCCEION OS eck. Fk. ce eee wee a SPS 588,813.65 8,197.21 1,551.67 598, 562.53 
PV eithilie.. 275 14s Po cca eee epee 443,940.77 —— 3,172.94 447,113.71 
TORONTO ; : Roget 
THEDBOHION Gd. oro oe ee be te 4,419.53 91.50 174.44 4,685.47 
DWGIS INO SOOM SS ele ahh b ie Sania ents 4,655.00 —— a 4,655.00 
CHATHAM _ : 
. Inspection PRE Cee IR Ng Oe 42,594.48 646.80 1,832.95 45,074.23 
MonrtTREAL 
Tnepeccion 2 egos are eee se 12, 745.30 420.80 3,470. 60* 16, 636.70 
WER ANG eerie ck ae aisle ae’ Be .20 coe ed .20 
AXOPISETALION. ci out c= oe Pe ones ens ey 8,343.85 —_ —— 8,343.85 
PAIS et caca den Cohen ae 2,500, 998.46 35,669.01 : 20, 002.46 2,556, 669.93 


(a) Details in Table J-4. 
*Includes $2,952.79 Refund of Previous Year’s Expenditure. 
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APPENDIX K 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations in effect December 31, 1958, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 


Regulation 
No. 
1 Registration and Cancellation of Terminal Elevator Warehouse 
Receipts. 
2 Registration and Cancellation of Eastern Warehouse Receipts and 


Transfer Receipts. 

Plans re Terminal and Eastern Elevators. 

Cleaning of Grain and Bins. 

Off Grades for Western Grain. 

Off Grades for Eastern Grain. 

Grades for Screenings. 

Inspection of Samples taken other than at an Inspection Point. 
Appeals from Inspecting Officers to Grain Appeal Tribunals. 
Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Montreal, Quebec. 
Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at West Saint John, N.B. 
Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at East Saint John, N.B. 
Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Halifax, N:S. 
Enforcement of Lien by Sale of Grain. 

Drying of Grain. 

Fees. 

Records, Reports and Returns. 

Procedure, Country Elevators. 

Receipt for Grain Delivered to Private Country Elevators and Mill 


ee 
OoOAMOUPWNFoOWMOAAD UR & 


Elevators. 

20 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Eastern Elevators. 

21 Maximum Tariff of Charges and Shrinkage Allowance, Country 
Elevators. — 

22 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Terminal Elevators. 

23 Applications for Licences, and Terms and Conditions under which 
Licences are issued. 

24 Storage in Transit of Grain Grown Outside Canada. 

25 Tickets and Receipts—Country Elevators. 

26 Grain Treated with Poisonous Materials. 


27 Shipment of Infested Grain. 


Mr. KoRcHINSKI: I notice on page 20 that country elevator licensees were 
authorized to use 389 off-site grain storage buildings; is it the policy to continue 
off-site storage? 
Mr. Loptson: No. Our policy is that as soon as the wheat board empties 
off-site storage, we will refuse to license those buildings. 
Mr. KoRCHINSKI: How is it that they were renewed? 
Mr. LoprTson: Because they still had grain in them. é 
Mr. ForRBES: Would it be fair to ask if these members of the grain standards 
board get paid? | 
Mr. Loptson: Yes, while they are on duty. They are paid from the time 
they leave their home until they return. They receive $20 a day and expenses. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 
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Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson): Does your department run tests for chemicals 
—treated grains getting into the milling industry, or is this handled under 
food and drugs? ; 


Dr. IRVINE: If the inspection department detect anything of this sort, they 
refer a sample to the laboratory and we do a chemical test on it. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: When sending a sample to the board, is the decision by the 
board final? 

Mr. Loprson: They can appeal to the grain tribunal board. 

Mr. Korcuinski: How do you do that? 

Mr. Loptson: You can send in a sample; they have a collection fee of $3. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Has-.your research department done any study in — 
regard to the question of strontium 90, or is that matter left to another research 
department? 

Dr. Irvine: That question is one which I think has been raised in the 
house; our laboratory is not equipped to deal with that. It requires very 
specialized equipment and, therefore, is handled by other departments of the 
government which are so equipped. 

Mr. Rapp: I would like to ask if there is any research being done by the 
National Research Council in Saskatoon with oil-bearing seeds. I think there 
was at one time some scholarships awarded to certain chemists out there who | 
did some research along those lines. What is the latest on that? How far 
have they gone or how much have they found out as to whether or not it can 
be used as an edible oil? 


Dr. IRVINE: This is something that is not in my area, but I can give you 
what I recall of it. An investigation was made of the components, the fatty 
acids in the oil seeds, and they are particularly concerned with the possible 
development of specific varieties of rapeseed which have specific ratios of oil 
which are more useful than certain other ratios. This work is being proceeded 

with, but what will come from that I could not say. 


Mr. Rapp: Your own laboratory does not engage in that kind of work? 


Dr. IRVINE: We do not do research into component oils. We report merely 
the oil content. 


Mr. McInvTosu: I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. In appendix 
D, what is the meaning of the term “registered for cancellation”? 


Mr. Loptson: Mr. Baxter, will you answer that question? 


Mr. Baxter: Our lots of grain moving into a terminal elevator have a 
warehouse or an eastern transfer receipt, depending on whether it is in the 
terminals at the Lakehead or on the Pacific coast. It has a receipt issued 
against it. When that grain moves out, that warehouse receipt must be pre- 
sented for cancellation. ‘Registered for cancellation” is just an expression of 
that. The idea behind it is that the grain document, the warehouse receipt, can 
be used as collateral against the grain. Therefore, when it moves out of 
storage, the protection to the person loaning the money against that, principally 
the banks, is that that receipt must come back and be presented to our regis- 
tration office for cancellation. Therefore, the person owning the grain cannot 
continue to have money against it. 

Mr. McInrosu: My second question comes under appendix E. I was under 
the impression that the board of grain commissioners dealt solely with grain 
that came under the Canadian wheat board but, apparently, that is not so. 
You have referred here to soya beans in Ontario and pea beans in Ontario. 


Mr. Loprson: We have an eastern standards committee that sets up the 


grades for eastern grain. 
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Mr. McIntTosH: Under the grain commission? 
Mr. LopTson: Yes. ae 

Mr. McINntosH: Who are the representatives on the board? 
Mr. Loptson: They are listed here. 

Mr. McInTOosSH: In all localities? 

Mr. Loprson: Yes, on page 18. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question in connection with appendix H— © 


“estimated quality of 1958 crops’. I notice with a great deal of pleasure that 


it states about 90 per cent of the spring wheat is expected to grade No. 3 or. 


higher and for the first time in several years there is a fairly large volume of 
No. 1 northern. I wonder if you could give an estimate as to what that per- 
centage might be; is that going too far at the present time? 


Mr. Loprson: Yes, I am afraid so. . 
Dr. IRvINE: That comment there, of course, is an estimate based on early 


sampling of the wheat. The final position will be very difficult to assess, because ~ 


the grain inspection department is inspecting grain as it comes forward and 
it may be from this year’s crop, last year’s crop or a crop five years ago. 
So that estimate, which we base on samples from country elevators, which they 


know to be new crop wheat, is about the only way we can make a guess, in these _ 


times when we have a large carryover, as to what the grade of the crop is. 
Mr. KoORCHINSKY: With reference to malting barley, does the board confirm 
the fact the barley may be malt in quality? 


Mr. LOPTSON: We only grade to grade; we have nothing to do with the | 


malting qualities. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): If a farmer wants to know whether or not it 


is malting, do you do the test? 
Mr. Loptson: Yes, our laboratory does the testing. 


Dr. IRVINE: We do not actually encourage farmers to send in sirfigles for 


tests on malting quality. When the grade is assigned as a malting grade, this 
is evidence of its malting quality. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have one more question, under appendix (1), 


Charges. It says at the bottom of the page: 


Storage charges at all elevators remained unchanged: Interior ele- 
vators at 1/45c, Prince Rupert at 1/30c per bushel per day. 


A year or two ago there was a statement put out that there was a terminal 
elevator at Vancouver that was practically empty and nobody seemed to know ~ 


why it was empty. Would that be because of the reluctance of elevator com- 
panies to move grain into that area where the storage is less? 


Mr. Loptson: Are you referring to a terminal in Vancouver? 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Yes. 
Mr. Loptson: There was a national harbours board terminal in Vancouver 


that was in bad repair, and I believe a large grain company said they would ‘ 


use it if they repaired it; and I understand that it nasi since been repairey and 


has been rented out to the pool. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): There is no reluctance on the part of the elevator 4 


companies to move grain into these interior elevators where the storage is less? 
Mr. Loprson: No. 


Mr. McINTOSH: On page 62, under the revenue table, the last line sda ‘ 


“Includes $2,952.79 refund of previous year’s een What is meant By 
that? That is inspection at Montreal. 
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Mr. Loptson: I think we can get that information for you from our Winnipeg 
office, but I am bound to say we just have not got a reply to it. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: On page 58, under the table Handlings, I notice for Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon, 1957-58—Moose Jaw, net receipts, 255,158; net shipments, 
255,158. For Saskatoon—right underneath—you have there net receipts of 
2,394,505, but in the same period the figure for net shipments is 2,475,325— 
bushels, I presume. What is the big difference there? 

Mr. Rapp: It is a bigger place, a nicer place. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: Why is there such a big difference in places with such a 
close proximity? The difference is around 2 million bushels? Has it to do with 
the quality of grain, or is it because one is closer to the Churchill port for 
shipments? 

Mr. Baxter: The Moose Jaw elevator was full, and the actual handling, 
I believe, to a large extent consisted of what were called “bad order’ cars that 
were loaded in there by the railway company on a “weigh-in, reload’’ basis. 
But, actually, from the point of view of stock, I do not believe Moose Jaw had 
any grain coming in, in the way of grain being put in bins and left there for 
some time and other grain going out. Saskatoon had a more or less normal 
operation; Saskatoon did ship to Churchill. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Most of the barley that comes to Prince 
Rupert comes from the northern Alberta area, does it? 

Mr. Loptson: Most of it comes from the northern part of Alberta; but 
some does come from other parts. . 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Do you study new methods of milling in your research 
laboratory so as to improve our bread quality? 

Dr. IRVINE: In the laboratory we have only a small mill which handles 
samples of the order of five pounds of wheat. Accordingly, it is very difficult 
for us to develop new methods of milling which we could hand over to a mill 

_- processing several thousand tons a day. We do carry out research on methods 
of experimental milling, whereby we try to get closer and closer results to those 
which would be obtained by a large commercial mill milling the same wheat 
as we do. We have made very good progress along those lines. We attempt 
to get the same kind of result as large mills would. 


Mr. McIntrosH: Did Mr. Southam get an answer to his question about Moose 
Jaw— 5% million bushels; and apparently there are only 255,000 in it, as com- 
pared with Saskatoon—with the same capacity—which has over 2 million 
bushels in it. That is on page 58. 

Mr. Baxter: I thought I had covered that from the point of view that the 

~ Moose Jaw elevator was filled with grain at the beginning of the crop year. 
It is wheat board grain that is in there, and it was their decision that they 
should leave it there and they would move grain from other sources, whereas 
the Saskatoon elevator was engaged in what might be termed normal grain 
handling from the point of view of terminal operation. The 255,000 bushels 
handled at Moose Jaw was just as a service to the railways and the shippers. 
Something had gone wrong with the car—it was leaking, or something else— 
and the grain was moved in there, unloaded and reloaded into another boxcar. 


It really did not operate. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Further along that line—looking at this table on 
page 58, you have two elevators with an identical capacity, and with regard 
a to stocks for August, 1957, Moose Jaw is full and Saskatoon has 3 million 
_ bushels—about two-thirds full. The net receipts of grain into those elevators 
- —you have 255,000 in Moose Jaw, 2 million and some thousand in Saskatoon. 
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Net shipments, Moose Jaw 255,000, and 2 million out of Saskatoon. It appears 
to me that Moose Jaw stood still and Saskatoon has moved grain to a large 
extent. 

Mr. Loptson: Did you say Moose Jaw was full? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Moose Jaw had stood still. There is no grain moving 
in and out of Moose Jaw. 

Mr. Loptson: That is correct. That is a wheat board matter. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I realize that; but we got on to this table and 
I though I would clear up that point. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: What method: does the board use to compile the infor- 
mation required to produce a protein map? 

Dr. IrnvINE: The information on which our protein map is based is a result 
of the collection of samples which I mentioned, which are used to get the 
percentages of the various grades in the individual crop. 

We get those samples from the elevator companies in the three prairie 
provinces and we attempt to weigh the number of samples from each point 
as they relate to the amount of wheat harvested in that particular area. : 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: I have one final question, and that is this: the grain 
inspectors—when they sample the grain, do they know what elevator the grain 
comes from? 

Mr. Fraser: I am sorry, I did not hear your question. 

Mr. KorCHINSKI: Suppose I sent a sample—I would have to send my name 
with the sample, would I not? 

Mr. FRASER: If you send in a two-pound sample, it is identified by your 
name. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: I beg your pardon; would you mind repeating that? 

Mr. Fraser: You are referring to a two-pound sample that you send in? 
You will identify the sample with your name. 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Yes; but when the inspector receives my sample, my 
name is naturally on the sample. As the inspector is coming along, he may 
see my name on it and what area it has come from? 

Mr. FRASER: Yes. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: This is the impression a lot of farmers have, that immedia- 
tely the inspector glances up and sees what area the grain has come from, 
he will think, “That should be somewhere around 3. That is a sample of 
3 and 4, so we will give him the benefit of the doubt and call it 

Mr. Loptson: That does not happen. 

Mr. KorcHINsKI: I would like that on the record. Are you denying that, 
or confirming it? 

Mr. FRASER: Your name and your station is a matter of recording after. 
the grade has been assigned by the inspector grading the sample. 

Mr. KorcHINsKi: When these samples come in, does some man come along 
and set up the samples, and does another man come along and inspect them? 

Mr. FRASER: He has one or two assistants who attend to recording the 
proportion of the sample for inspection; and when the sample is on the table 
in front of the inspector he is not interested in nor refers to any information 
as to who owns the grain or from where it comes. 

Mr. Korcutnsxkr: I am not implying that he is interested, but is there not 
a possibility these assistants could have that information at their finger-tips? 


Mr. FRASER: Yes. 
Mr. KoORCHINSKI: Knowing these areas as they do? 
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Mr. FRASER: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. KorRcHINSKI: That is the very thing. I still have not been convinced 
on that; and I wish you would dispel that idea, or reassure me somehow 
before I leave this place. 

Mr. FRASER: The only way I can answer that is, your two pound samples 
are graded in the same manner as your carlot samples. It is graded according 
to the same standard, and by the use of the standard at our inspector’s elbow. 
He refers constantly to the standard, and the grade is established on the 
sample, in comparison with that standard. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: On page 60, looking over this appendix J, I notice the distri- 
bution of commissioners. Moose Jaw is an elevator point, whereas Regina is not, 
and you have an assistant commissioner at Regina. Would it not be more useful 
for him to be at Moose Jaw? What is the reason for the geographic placement 
of the commissioner there? 

Mr. Loptson: We have a federal building in Regina—the Motherwell build- 
ing, I believe it is called. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Milner was not able to be here at this 
hearing, and Mr. Loptson and his colleagues have done a splendid job answering 
your questions. 

On behalf of the members of the committee, Mr. Loptson and your 
colleagues, I would express our sincere appreciation that you have been here 
‘with us today. I know that we have gained a wealth of information from you, 
and we hope you will be back with us another year. Members of the committee, 
may I thank you for the speed with which you have carried on the examination 
of the board of grain commissioners. 

Perhaps Mr. Loptson would like to say something. 

Mr. Loprson: Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, actually, I 
think you have been too kind to myself, but I assure you that my assistants © 
have been of great assistance to me. This, no doubt as you know, has been my 
first experience of appearing before this committee and, despite that fact, I 
have to admit I have enjoyed it. 

I would like to say this, that at any time any of you people—hboth the 
western members and any of you eastern members who are interested in agricul- 
ture—come to Winnipeg we would be more than delighted to show you around 
our premises, and show you how we do our inspection, laboratory and statistical 
branch work. I think you could get a terrific amount of information in a day 
which we have not been able to give you at the moment. 

I thank you very much on behalf of all of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
WEDNESDAY, July 15, 1959. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


On June 12, 1959, the House of Commons referred to this Committee the 
Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1957-58 and the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the 1957-58 Pool Accounts. 
The Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the 
year 1958 was also referred to this Committee at the same time. 


~ Your Committee carefully examined and approved the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


In presenting this report we would like to draw to the attention of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners that some elevators give higher grades than 
others for the same grain in various locations, and it is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that grading of grain should be more uniform in all elevators. 


- Your Committee recommends that provision should be made for the regu- 
lar inspection of moisture testers by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


It is further the opinion of the Committee that Clause 7 of Chapter 9 of 
the Report of the Inquiry into Distribution of Railway Box Cars (Bracken 
Commission) should be implemented in time for the 1959-60 crop year. 


It is felt that the Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners 
should make every effort to have every elevator weighed over each year. 


The Committee is concerned that rapeseed is not presently under the juris- 
diction of the Canadian Wheat Board. In this regard, your Committee wishes 
to make a recommendation based on the following precepts: 

Firstly, under the Revised Statutes of Canada 1952—Volume I, Chapter 25, 
“An Act respecting Grain’, and, as stated in Schedule One, Statutory Grades 
_ of Western Grain—Rapeseed is defined as grain. . 

Secondly, under the Revised Statutes of Canada 1952—Volume II, Chapter 
44, the “Canadian Wheat Board Act”, Clause 2, Section (e)—“grain” includes 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. This clause definitely states it shall 
include wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed; it does not state ‘‘grain” means 


only wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 

It is felt that an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act to bring 
rapeseed under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board would now be 
justified; therefore your Committee strongly recommends that legislation be 
implemented accordingly. 

The Committee further recommends that the whole question of feed mills 
and their position in the grain trade should be clarified and, if necessary, 
_ new legislation introduced. 
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This Committee urges that the Wheat Board continue to issue permits to 
all farmers who ordinarily produce grain, as in the past some farmers have 
been excluded from the benefits of acreage payments. 


A copy of the Committee's: Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is 
appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 2, 1959. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 10 am. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Cadieu, Cooper, Doucett, Fane, 
Forbes, Henderson, Hicks, Korchinski, Lahaye, McBain, Milligan, Nasserden, 
Noble, Pascoe, Racine, Rapp, Rompré, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, 
and Tucker. (23) 


The Committee proceeded to the preparation of a ‘Report to the House” 
respecting the Reports of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. 


Various suggestions and recommendations were proposed by members of 


- the Committee. 


Agreed,—tThat all recommendations be referred to a special subcommittee 
for further study; and that the said subcommittee to be composed of the 
following members; Messrs. Stanton, Jorgenson, Forbes, Rapp, Fane, Boulanger 
and Argue. 


At 10.30 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


? 


TUESDAY, July 14, 1959. 
(19) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 10 am. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Brunsden, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Charlton, Cooper, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Henderson, Howe, Jorgenson, 
Korchinski, Milligan, Nasserden, Noble, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp, Rompré, Smith 
(Lincoln), Southam, Speakman, Stanton, and Tucker. (24) 


The Chairman, on behalf of the special subcommittee, presented a draft 
“Report to the House’’. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the draft “Report to 
the House” which was amended and adopted as amended; and the Chairman 
was ordered to present it as the Committee’s “Third Report to the House”. 


At 10.40 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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